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LA POESIE FRANGAISE DU XIX¢e SIECLE 
Par FERDINAND BRUNETINRE 


St lon en voulait croire la plupart des historiens du romantisme, 
et quelques-uns des romantiques eux-mémes,—Sainte-Beuve, par 
exemple, ou Théodore de Banville,—cest avec et par André 
Chénier que commencerait en France la poésie du dix-neuviéme 
siécle. On ne saurait se tromper davantage. Grand potte et 
surtout grand artiste, ’ la manicre de Racine ou de Ronsard, 
il est bien vrai que ces deux traits séparent et distinguent pro- 
fondément André Chénier de tous les versificateurs de son temps, 
Lebrun, Delille, et ce Roucher, qu’on lui associe d’ordinaire, parce 
quils monterent tous deux le méme jour sur l’échafaud, ou encore 
le chevalier de Parny. Mais d’ailleurs, il n’a rien d’un “ roman- 
tique”’; et de méme que lélégante et ardente sensualité de son 
sidcle respire dans ses Elégies, c’est encore un “classique,” c’est 
un contemporain de Ronsard, c’est un paien, c’est un Alexandrin, 
cest un éleve de Callimaque et de Théocrite, qu’on retrouve 
dans ses /dylles. Nous ajouterons que ses Poésies, dont on n’a 
connu pendant plus de vingt-cingq ans que des fragments ¢pars, 
n’ont vu le jour pour la premiére fois qu’en 1819; et on pourrait 
bien signaler quelque trace de leur influence dans les premiers 
Podmes @ Alfred de Vigny, qui parurent en 1822, mais on en 
chercherait en vain dans les premieres Odes de Victor Hugo, qui 
sont de 1822, elles aussi, ou dans les Premieres Méditations de 
Lamartine, qui sont datées de 1820. 

En réalité, c’est Vinspiration de deux grands prosateurs et 
d’une femme de génie qu’on rencontre quand on remonte aux 
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origines de la poésie francaise au dix-neuviéme siecle: Vauteur 
des Confessions, Jean-Jacques Rousseau ; celui du Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, Chateaubriand; et auteur trop souvent et injustement 
oublié du livre De I’ Allemagne, Mme de Staél. Le premier avait 
émancipé le Mor de la longue contrainte o& Tavaient comme 
emprisonné, deux sidcles durant, des habitudes litt¢raires fondées 
gur une conception essentiellement sociale de la littérature. Ni 
les Salons ni la Cour qui faisaient et qui défaisaient alors les 
réputations, n’avaient admis, pendant deux cents ans, que Von 
écrivit pour les entretenir de soi-méme, de ses “ affaires de cceur,” 
ou Ge famille. La permission n’en ¢tait donnée qu’aux auteurs de 
Mémoires ou de Correspondances, et & la condition d’étre préalable- 
ment morts. J.-J. Rousseau, dont lceuvre entiére n’est qu’une 
confidence { peine dissimulée, vint changer tout cela, et ainsi 
rouvrir, de toutes les sources de la grande poésie, non pas peut-étre 
la plus abondante, ni toujours, on le verra, la plus pure, mais, en tout 
cas, lune des principales et des plus profondément cachées. 
Chateaubriand fit davantage encore. Voyageur—il rendit 4 une 
littérature devenue trop mondaine le sentiment de cette nature 
extérieure, mouvante, vivante et colorée, quelle avait, non pas 
précisément ignorée ni méconnue, dont elle avait méme joui & 
Versailles ou & Fontainebleau, dans ses jardins a la francaise, mais 
quelle avait syst¢ématiquement subordonnée A J’observation de 
Vhomme psychologique et moral. Historien,—il rendit d ses con- 
temporains le sentiment de la diversité des époques: ils apprirent 
de lui combien un homme différe d’un autre homme, un baron 
féodal un courtisan de Louis XV. Et chrétien, enfin—il rendit 
4 Part ce sentiment religieux dont l’absence n’avait sans doute pas 
contribué médioerement & la parfaite clarté, mais 4 la sécheresse 
et au prosaisme aussi de nos poctes du dix-huiti¢me siéele. Le 
dernier pas fut fait par Mme de Staél. Les modéles qui man- 
quaient & nos poctes, elle les leur proposa dans les Littératures 
du Nord. Ou plutot, et @une maniere plus générale, car on ne 
saurait dire que Lamartine, Hugo ni Vigny aient beaucoup imité 
Goethe ou Byron, elle clargit le champ de Vimagination francaise 
eu nous ouvrant, par deli nos fronti¢res, des horizons inexplorés, 
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De nouvelles curiosités s’éveillérent. Des doutes nous vinrent sur 
Puniversalité de Pidéal dont nous nous étions contentés jusqu’alors. 
De nouveaux éléments s’insinuérent dans la composition de Vesprit 
francais. Ht les poétes, s'il en surgissait, se trouvérent ainsi assurés 
dune liberté qui leur avait fait défaut jusqu’alors, et de cette 
espéce de complicité de opinion ou du milieu, sans laquelle rien 
nest plus difficile—méme au génie—que de déterminer une 
révolution littéraire. 

La est lexplication du succés des premiéres Méditations de 
Lamartine, qu’on pourrait comparer, dans l’histoire de notre poésie 
lyrique, au succes du Cid ou d Andromaque, dans Vhistoire du 
Théatre Francais. Mais on ne vit point alors, comme au temps 
VAndromaque ou du Cid, de contradiction ni de lutte; Popinion 
fut unanime a reconnaitre, 4 consacrer le potte; et quand les 
Nouvelles Méditations, La Mort de Socrate, Le Dernier Chant du 
Pelerinage de Childe Harold, les Harmonies Poétiques vinrent 
sajouter, de 1820 & 1830, aux Méditations, les derniers eux-mémes 
et les plus obstinés des classiques durent avouer qu'une poésie 
nouvelle nous était née. Les Poésies d’Alfred de Vigny, parues 
en 1822, rééditées en 1826; et les Odes de Victor Hugo, 1822; 
suivies de ses Ballades en 1824, et de ses Orientales en 1829, 
achevaient promptement de caractériser cette podsie dans ses traits 
essentiels. Si ces trois grands poetes, en effet, avaient chacun son 
originalité, qui le distinguait profondément des deux autres, 
Lamartine plus clair, plus harmonieux, plus vague; Hugo plus 
précis et plus coloré, plus sonore, plus rude aux oreilles frangaises ; 
et Vigny plus discret, plus élégant, plus mystique, mais plus court 
Whaleine, ils ne laissaient pas d’avoir beaucoup de traits comimuns. 
S’ils avaient tous les trois des maitres dans quelques-uns de leurs 
prédécesseurs du dix-huitiime siécle, Lamartine dans Parny et 
dans Millevoye, Hugo dans Fontanes, dans Lebrun et dans Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, Vigny dans Chénier, les differences apparaissaiens 
quand on les comparait aux représentants encore vivants du 
pseudo-classicisme, tels que Casimir Delavigne, avec ses Messéniennes 
ou Béranger dans ses Chansons. Et peut-étre une critique perspi- 
cace eut-elle pu prévoir quils ne tarderaient pas 4 sengager dans 
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des voies divergentes: Lamartine plus idéaliste, Hugo plus réaliste, 


> 


Vigny déji plus “philosophe”; mais pour le moment, c’est-a-dire 
entre 1820 et 1830, ils formaient groupe, sils n’étaient pas 
précisément une école, et c’est ce groupe quwil nous faut essayer de 
caractériser. 

Notons d’abord qu’aucun d’eux n’est ce qu'on appelait alors 
“ Libéral,” du parti de Benjamin ‘Constant ou de Manuel, mais ils 
sont tous les trois “ Royalistes,’ ultra-royalistes et Catholiques, 
du parti de Joseph de Maistre, de Bonald, et de Lamennais. C’est 
méme Hugo qui est alors le plus absolu et le plus intransigeant des 
trois, et lhorreur ou la haine de la Révolution ne s'est nulle part 
déclarée plus énergiquement que dans ses premiers poemes: Les 
Vierges de Verdun, Quiberon, Buonaparte. Leur religiosité n’est 
pas moins sincere ni moins ardente que leur royalisme, et, comme 
celle de leur maitre, Chateaubriand, elle s’étend a toutes leurs idées. 
Ils se font de l'amour une conception religieuse ; cest religieuse- 
ment quils admirent l’ceuvre de Dieu dans la nature; ils se font 
du role du poete une conception religiewse. Et, & la vérité, leur 
religion n’est pas toujours trés siire, ni trés raisonnée. Elle n’est 
pas tres orthodoxe: celle de Lamartine s’évaporera, pour ainsi dire, 
en une espece de panthéisme hindou; Hugo passera comme 
insensiblement du christianisme au Voltairianisme; Vigny, d’année 
en année, s'acheminera vers un pessimisme tres voisin de celui de 
Schopenhauer. Mais ce sera plus tard ; et, en attendant, la diffusion 
ou méme l’exaltation du sentiment religieux fait un des caractéres 
de la poésie frangaise du dix-neuvieme siécle & ses débuts. 

Cette poésie est, en second lieu, personnelle ou individuelle, et 
nous voulons dire par 14 que le potte y est Iui-méme, comme 
homme, non seulement Voccasion, mais le principal objet et la 
matiere habituelle de ses vers. Une Ode francaise, et méme une 
Blégie, wavaient guere été jusque li que des lieux communs, tres 
géenéraux et tres abstraits, qu’on dépouillait d’abord, pour les mieux 
développer, de tout ce qwils pouvaient avoir de trop particulier, 
Aussi se ressemblent-elles toutes. On ne yoit pas de raisons pour 
qwune Elégie de Chénier ne fit pas de Parny, et, si lon eut im- 


primé les Odes de Lefranc de Pompignan, sous le nom de Lebrun, 
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cest 4 peine s‘ils s’en fussent eux-mémes apercus. Mais les Médi- 
tations de Lamartine, les Poémes de Vigny, les Orientales VHugo 
he sont au contraire, & proprement parler, que le journal poétique 
de leurs impressions quotidiennes. En compagnie d’une maitresse 
aimée, l’Elvire des Méditations, Lamartine fait une promenade sur 
le lac du Bourget, et il écrit Ze Zac, ou bien, il va passer chez un 
ami le temps de la Semaine Sainte, et il écrit la Semaine Sainte & 
la Roche Guyon, Vigny a lu dans le Journal des Débats, du 15 
Juillet 1822, quelques lignes qui l’ont intéress¢, et le prétexte lui 
suifit pour ¢crire le 7rappiste. Et quant & Victor Hugo, les titres 
seuls de quelques-unes de ses Orientales: Canaris, Les Tétes du 
Sérail, Nuvarin, suffisent pour en montrer l’étroite relation avec ce 
que nous appelons de nos jours l'actwalité. Sans doute, il y a encore 
ici des distinctions 4 faire: Vigny, des trois, est déja le plus objectif, 
on serait tenté de dire la plus épique, dans son Loa, par exemple, 
ou dans son Moise. Victor Hugo s’oubhe souvent lui-méme en 
présence de la réalité; il décrit déja pour déerire; il s’abandonne, 
dans Le Feu du Ciel, dans les Djinns, dans Mazeppa, non seulement 
& ses instincts de peintre, mais a la fécondité d’une invention 
verbale qui trahit déji le rhéteur. Lamartine lui-méme, qui est 
le plus subjectif, a des dissertations, comme dans L’Immortalité, par 
exemple, et des paraphrases, comme dans son Chant @ Amour, qui 
débordent le cadre étroit du lyrisme personnel. Mais quoi qu’on 
puisse dire, c’est pourtant d’eux-mémes, de leurs émotions ou de 
leurs souvenirs, quils s’inspirent. L’occasion les guide. Que ce 
soit Bonaparte qui meure \ Sainte-Héléne, en 1821, ou Charles X 
que l’on couronne i Reims, en 1825, ils nous font confidence de 
leurs impressions. Ce n’est point la beauté propre et intrinséque 
des sujets qui les provoque 4 chanter, mais la convenance de ces 
sujets avec la nature de leur génie. Ou mieux encore, leurs 
sujets leur sont un prétexte pour se confesser, pour nous confier 
sur toutes choses, leur maniére, ’ eux, de penser ou de sentir; et, 
précisément, c’est ce que l’on veut dire quand on dit que, par 
opposition & la poésie classique, un second caractere de la poésie 
romantique est d’étre éminemment personnelle ou individuelle. 

Un troisitme et dernier caractére en résulte, qui est son 
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caractére de Liberté ou de Nowveauté. “Sur des pensers nouveaux 
faisons des vers antiques,” avait dit André Chénier, dans un vers 
demeuré célébre et souvent encore trop loud. Mais les roman- 
tiques, mieux inspirds, ont compris que “ des pensers nouveaux * ne 
pouvaient s’exprimer qu’en des termes ou par des moyens dart 
également nouveaux; et c’est méme cette rénovation du style 
et de la métrique quwon a dabord admirée le plus en eux, 
Vigny est plus “précieux,” plus recherché dans le choix des 
mots, plus embarrassé dans le maniement des rythmes, et, pour 
cette raison, infiniment moins varié. Sa langue est aussi 
moins riche et moins abondante. Celle de Lamartine n’est pas 
toujours trés neuve, ni non plus trés correcte,—ce grand potte est 
un écrivain négligé,—mais en revanche, la fluidité en est incom- 
parable; et la coupe de son vers n’a rien que de classique, mais per- 
sonne mieux que lui, pas méme autrefois Racine, n’a su musicale- 
ment associer les sons. Enfin, Victor Hugo est sans doute, avec 
Ronsard, le plus extraordinaire inventeur de rythmes quwil y ait 
eu dans l'histoire de la Poésie Francaise, et sa langue, un peu 
banale 4 ses débuts, dans ses premitres Odes, un peu quelconque, 
ainsi que nous disons, est déji dans ses Oricntales d'une franchise, 
dune hardiesse, et d’une originalité qu’on peut appeler vraiment 
démocratiques, si personne assurément n’a fait plus que lui pour 
abolir Vantique distinction dune langue noble et d'une langue 
familicre, et selon son expression, devenue proverbiale, pour “ mettre 
un bonnet rouge au vieux dictionnaire,” C’est ainsi qu’da eux 
trois ils ont secoué le joug des grammairiens du dix-huiti¢me 
siécle, rendu aux mots de la langue leur valeur pittoresque, 
expressive ou représentative, et débarrassé le vers francais des 
entraves qui l’empéchaient de se plier, pour s’y conformer, aux 
sentiments du pocte. Il n’y a pas de lyrisme sans musique, ni 
de musique sans mouvement, et le mouvement, c'est ce qui 
manquait alors le plus 4 Valexandrin frangais, 

Si tels sont bien les trois caracteres essentiels et originaux de 
la podsie francaise du dix-neuvieme siecle 4 ses débuts, on peut 
dire que son histoire, i dater de ce moment, est celle du conflit de 
ces trois earactéres entre eux. Une lutte s’engage, qui dure encore 
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4 Vheure qu'il est. Le potte ne sera-t-il qu’un artiste, contemplant 
du haut de sa “tour divoire” les vaines agitations des hommes? 
ou sera-t-il un “penseur”?-ou, sans autrement s’embarrasser de 
philosophie et d’esthétique, sera-t-il uniquement “I’écho sonore” de 
tout? et ne se souciéra-t-il que d’étre soi? Mais avant de retracer 
les péripéties de cette lutte, la chronologie et aussi la justice litté- 
raire exigent que l’on dise deux mots de J’atiteur, un moment 
populaire et fameux, des Jambes: Augtiste Barbier. Ce n’était: 
qu’un bourgeois de Paris, et il devait se survivre prés de cinquante 
ans & lui-méme sans jamais pouvoir se retrouver. Mais trois ou 
quatre piéces de ses Zambes, telles que La Curée, La Popularité, 
L’Tdole, n’en sont pas moins au nombre des chefs-d’ceuvre de la 
satire francaise. Je n’en connais pas ot l’on voie mieux Vaffinitdé 
naturelle, la parenté premiére de la satire avec le lyrisme, et elles 
contiennent deux ou trois des plus belles comparaisons qu’aucun 
de nos pottes ait jamais développées. C’est quelque chose au point 
de vue de V’art; mais c’est aussi pourquoi nous ne saurions trop 
regretter que, jusque dans cés trois ou quatre pieces, on soit choqué 
dun accent de vulgarité qui “disqualifie” le potte. I] en est 
autrement de trois autres hommes qui sont avec lui les plus 
illustres représentarits de la seconde génération romantique : Sainte: 
Beuve, Alfred de Musset, et Théophile Gautier. 

Avec les deux premiers, Sainte-Beuve, dont Les Confessions de 
Joseph Delorme paraissent en 1829, pour ¢tre suivies en 1831 
des Consolations, et Alfred de Musset, dont les Premieres Poésies 
voient le jour de 1830 & 1832, cest la poésie personnelle qui 
triomphe, et, soucieux uniquement de lui-méme, e’est de lui-méme 
et de lui seul que nous entretient le pocte: de ses gotits, de ses 
désirs, de ses réves de bonheur personnels. I] y a plus; et, tandis 
que de leurs impressions, Lamartine et Hugo ne choisissaient ou ne 
retenaient, pour les traduire en vers, que les plus générales, celles 
qwils croyaient que leurs contemporains eussent sans doute 
éprouvées comme eux, au contraire, dans Les Confessions de Joseph 
Delorme, ce sont justement ces impressions générales que néglige 
Sainte-Beuve, et il ne s’attache qu’a observation, 4 analyse et 2d. 
expression de ce qwil croit avoir en lui qui le distingue et I 
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sépare des autres hommes. A cet égard et pour cette raison, Les 
Confessions de Joseph Delorme sont déju de la poésie un peu 
morbide, presque pathologique, de la poésie de neurasthénique ou 
de névrosé. Ajoutons que Sainte-Beuve a aussi, comme artiste et 
comme versificateur, des raffinements et des recherches dont 
Vinquidte subtilité n’a peut-étre dégale que leur inutilité. Nous 
voulons dire qu’elles échappent a V’ceil nu, pour ainsi parler, et on 
ne les apprécie qu’a la condition d'etre dfiment averti. C’est d’une 
autre maniére que Musset est personnel, par un autre genre 
d’affectation, celle du dandysme et du parisianisme. Il deviendra 
plus simple, quelques années plus tard, et la passion le transformera. 
Mais } ses débuts, dans Les Marrons du Feu, dans Mardoche, dans 
Namouna, avec des dons de potte qui déja Pélevent bien au-dessus 
de son personnage, et de Sainte-Beuve, il est le Lovelace et le 
Brummell du romantisme; il ne fait de vers qu’en se jouant, ou 
méme en se moquant, par dérogation d’amateur a des occupations 
infiniment plus graves, lesquelles étaient, nous dit son frere, de 
conférer “avec les premiers tailleurs de Paris,” de “ faire valser une 
yraie marquise,” et de courir les tripots et les filles. Naturellement 
ce n’est pas 4 son frére que nous devons ce dernier renseignement. 
C’est pourquoi, si son inspiration differe & tous autres égard de 
celle de Sainte-Beuve, elle est pourtant la méme dans son principe, 
personnelle jusqu’a Végoisme, et jamais homme n’a eu plus que lui 
la prétention de ne ressembler qu’a soi, Les contemporains 
Ventendirent bien ainsi, et sur leurs traces 4 tous deux, Musset et 
Sainte-Beuve, toute une légion d’imitateurs se précipita, qui, n’ayant 
rien de leur originalité, ne devait done pas laisser de souvenirs dans 
Vhistoire de la Poésie Francaise. La premiére condition pour faire 
de la poésie personnelle,—on ne dit pas la seule,—c’est d’étre quel- 
quwun; et c'est ce qui n’est donné & un petit nombre d’entre nous. 
Les esprits originaux sont rares. 

C’est ce que Théophile Gautier avait compris d’instinct, et, 
assurément, s'il n’eut dépendu que de lui, le romantisme eut dés lors 
évolué vers art impersonnel. La description des lieux, la résurrec- 
tion pittoresque du passé, la fidélité de Vimitation, la “ soumission 
a Vobjet” fussent devenus des lors le principal objet de la poesie. 
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Mais ni la nature ni Vhistoire ne procédent ainsi par mouvements 
brusques ou révolutions totales. On n’avait pas encore tiré de la 
poésie personnelle tout ce qu’elle contenait de ressources. Elle 
navait pas épuisé la fécondité de sa formule. Aucun des grands 
contemporains de Gautier n’avait dit tout ce qwil avait A dire, 
n’avait achevé sa confession. Et puis, et surtout, au lendemain de 
1830, non seulement les temps n’étaient pas favorables au culte 
épicurien de l’art pur, mais de nouveaux problémes s’étaient d’eux- 
mémes proposés aux poetes, et ainsi, de religieuses qu’elles étaient 
dix ans auparavant, leurs préoccupations, dans une société dont 
tous les principes étaient remis en doute, étaient elles-mémes 
devenues philosophiques et sociales. 

On en trouvera la preuve dans Les Feuilles d Automne, 1831, de 
Victor Hugo, dans ses Chants du Crépuscule, 1835, et. dans ses 
Voia intérieures, 1837, ou dans le Jocelyn, 1836, de Lamartine, et 
dans sa Chute @un Ange, 1838. Jocelyn est, a vrai dire, le seul 
poeme un peu ¢tendu quil y ait dans la langue frangaise, et, bien 
qu’inachevée, la Chute @un Ange n’est pas le moindre effort ni le 
moindre témoin du génie de Lamartine. Dans l'un et dans l’autre 
de ces deux poemes, toutes les qualités des Méditations se retrouvent, 
et quelques-unes sy exagerent, ainsi l’abondance et la fluidité; mais 
d’autres qualités s’y ajoutent, plus rares, et qu’en général on n’ad- 
_ mire pas, on ne loue pas assez chez Lamartine. Lamartine a créé en 
France la podsie philosophique, puisqu’enfin d’André Chénier, qui 
avait eu cette grande ambition, nous ne possédons que le plan 
seulement de son Hermés, avec une cinquantaine de vers, et que 
Les Discours sur 1’ Homme de Voltaire, qui sont d’ailleurs de la 
morale plutét que de la philosophie, ne sont surtout que de la prose. 
Mais quelques-unes des idées les plus abstraites que puisse former 
Vintelligence humaine, on pourrait diré les plus métaphysiques, 
Lamartine a réussi plus dune fois a les exprimer sans quil en 
cofiitat rien 4 la clarté de sa langue et & ’harmonie de son vers. 
C’est un autre encore de ses mérites, et qui brille surtout dans 
Jocelyn, que d’étre familier, non seulement sans devenir prosaique, 
mais sans cesser d’étre noble. Et ce n’est point la, chez lui, ce 
qu’on appelle une attitude, Sainte-Beuve, un peu jaloux, a tout 
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fait pour essayer de nous le faire croire. Mais en réalite, s'il 
y eut jamais un potte naturellement et comme involontairement 
poete, qui le soit plus tard demeuré jusqu’en prose, et jusque dans 
sa vie politique, c’est Lamartine. On ne le voit nulle part mieux 
que dans son Jocelyn, si ce n’est dans la Chute d’un Ange, ou encore 
dans la conception de l’épopée philosophique dont la Chute @un 
Ange vest elle-méme qu'un épisode. Et on regrette assurément 
que l’exécution, trop rapide, ne réponde pas toujours a l’ampleur 
de la conception, mais cela méme est caractéristique de la nature 
de son génie; et, qui sait, 4 ces hauteurs ot la métaphysique et la 
poésie se confondent si quelque imprécision n’est pas une con- 
venance, un charme et une beauté de plus ? 

Mais, au moment de le croire et de le dire, on en est aussitdt 
empéché par le souvenir de Victor Hugo. Visions du réel ou 
visions du possible, aucun poéte, en effet, n’a souligné ses réves 
dun trait plus précis, ne leur a donné plus de consistance 
matérielle, ne nous les a rendus en quelque sorte plus palpables. 
Un aveugle serait sensible au relief quelquefois excessif des vers de 
Victor Hugo. Lamartine épure, idéalise et dissout quelquefois 
le réel dans la fluidité de son vers; Hugo, dans larchitecture de 
ses rythmes, emprisonne, concrete et matérialise Vidéal. I] est 
WVailleurs aussi personnel que jamais dans ses Feuilles d’Automne 
ou dans ses Voix intériewres, et on pourrait méme dire quil lest 
plus que dans ses Orientales ou dans ses Odes. Il y est plus 
prodigue de confidences ou d’aveux, et il n’y est pas moins soucieux 
de Pactualité. La moitié de ses vers sont des vers de circonstance, 
et les titres en sont caractéristiques: Réveric Mun passant & 
propos @un Roi; Dicté en présence du Glacier du Rhine; Pendant 
que la Fenétre était ouverte; Apres wne lecture de Dante. Mais, ce 
qwil ne faisait pas au temps des Orientales, il sinquiete maintenant 
du mystére des choses, et, comme l’a si bien dit Baudelaire, “de la 
monstruosité qui enveloppe ’homme de toutes parts.” Lamartine 
s’échappait & lui-méme, s’élevait au-dessus de sa propre personnalité 
en tendant vers les hauteurs, ad augusta; Victor Hugo sort de 
soi pour chercher dans le mystere inéme, per angusta, explication 
de ce qwil a découvert (inexplicable en lui. Si c’est une autre 
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maniére de philosopher, c’en est certainement une, et, aprés douze 
ans de silence littéraire ou d’action politique, de 1840 4 1852, quand 
il reviendra aux vers, c’est cette préoceupation philosophique que 
Yon verra le ressaisir pour ne plus l’abandonner désormais. TI est 
vrai qu’alors sa philosophie différera prodigieusement du catholicisme 
de ses débuts, mais pourtant il aura le droit de dire que la constance 
et Vintensité de cette préoccupation chez lui sont toujours d’ordre 
religieux. Elles le préserveront jusqu’d son dernier jour du double 
et contraire exces de la poésie purement personnelle et de la 
doctrine purement naturaliste. 

Cependant,—et tandis que Lamartine et Hugo dirigeaient ainsi 
le lyrisme romantique et la poésie personnelle vers la poésie 
philosophique et sociale——Musset, descendant au contraire “ jusqu’au 
fond désolé du gouffre intérieur,” faisait éclater et retentir quelques- 
uns des plus beaux cris de passion qu’on eit entendus en francais 
et dans le monde. Nous ne parlons ici que de cing ou six piéces, 
La Letire & Lamartine, Les Nuits, Le Souvenir, pas davantage, 
qui ne font pas en tout un millier de vers, et ou quelques délicats 
se plaignent de trouver encore un peu de rhétorique; mais elles 
traverseront les fges; et les poctes 4 venir en pourront égaler, mais 
ils n’en surpasseront pas lamére, et douloureuse, et poignante 
éloquence. Les Nuits de Musset sont a la fois ce qwil y a dans notre 
langue ou dans notre poésie de plus personnel et de plus réaliste. 
L’aventure avait été vulgaire, et le dénouement, bien que cruel, n’en 
avait rien eu d’extraordinaire! Mais le pocte a senti si profondément 
sa souffrance, et sa vie toute entiére en a été du coup si compléte- 
ment dévastée, qu’on ne saurait imaginer de pire effondrement, 
ni de catastrophe plus irréparable des passions de l'amour. Pour 
exprimer Vorgueil de sa passion, son horreur de Jinfidéle, son 
désespoir et sa détresse, il a trouvé des accents si lamentables et si 
profonds, qu’aux yeux les plus sees ils arrachent presque autant de 
-Jarmes quwil en a versées lui-méme sur “son pauvre amour 
enseveli.” |) Et, entre la réalité de son malheur et nous, il a 
interpos¢ osi pen de “littérature,” et le cri-de son cceur a jailli si 
spontanément que nous n’avons jamais communiqué plus directe-’ 
ment-avee un.de nos semblables. C’est pour toutes ces raisons, 
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quwen quelque estime que l’on tienne le reste de son ceuvre, Les 
Nuits de Musset lont égalé aux plus grands poetes. C’est peut- 
€étre aussi pour les mémes raisons qu’aussitét aprés lui la poésie 
personnelle est devenue singulitrement difficile aux poétes de notre 
temps; et, en effet, c’est en dehors d’elle, nous l’allons voir, ou 
plutot, c’est contre elle que I’évolution va continuer, dans l’ceuvre 
de Victor de Laprade, et surtout d travers les Poémes dont Alfred 
de Vigny composera plus tard le recueil de ses Destinées, 

Sous lVinfluence des circonstances, qui d’ailleurs l’inclinaient 
dans le sens de son propre talent, Vigny avait suivi la méme 
direction générale que Lamartine et Victor Hugo, en passant de la 
poésie personnelle & la poésie objective et philosophique. I] n’avait 
Wailleurs ni la facile ou plutot linépuisable abondance du premier, 
et encore bien moins la fécondité d’invention verbale ou rythmique 
du second. Sa philosophie n’était pas non plus la méme, ni surtout 
son tempcrament philosophique ; il était né pessimiste, mais pessi- 
miste 4 fond, de ceux qui ne pardonnent pas & la vie d’étre la chose 
miscrable qu'elle est, et encore moins 4 Dieu de ne l’avoir pas faite 
plus heureuse. D’une pareille conviction le chemin est court au 
désespoir. Mais pour y aboutir, Vigny avait trop de noblesse 
ou délévation d’esprit; et la conclusion, qu’aprés avoir hésité 
quelque temps, il tira de son pessimisme, fut ce que lon a depuis 
lors appelé “la religion de la souffrance humaine.” Tl avait dit en 
un vers demeuré célebre : 


J’aime la majesté des souffrances humaines. 


C’est de cette inspiration que sont sorties quelques-unes de ses 
plus belles pices: La Sauvage, La Mort du Lou p, La Flite, Le Mont 
des Olliviers, 1843, La Maison du Berger, 1844, et plus tard, 1854, 
La Bouteille ula Mer. 1 est essentiel d’observer qu indépendamment 
de leurs autres mérites, toutes ces pidces ont ce double caractére d’art 
d’étre “une pensée philosophique mise en scene sous une forme 
pique ou dramatique,’—la définition est de luii—et surtout @’étre 
des poemes. Il faut entendre par ce dernier mot quelque chose de 
complet en soi, dont le développement ne dépend pas du eaprice ou de 
la fantaisie du pocte, mais de la nature, de limportance, de la portée 
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du sujet; et c’était une borne posée & la liberté du lyrisme 
purement romantique. 

Bn autre pocte, vers le méme temps, la restreignait d’une autre 
maniere, c'est Victor de Laprade, dans l’ceuvre de laquelle—Psyché, 
1841, Odes et Poéemes, 1843, Poemes évangéliques, 1852,—il y a 
certainement de beaux vers, mais froids et comme enveloppés 
Von ne sait quelle brume. I] n’y a pas de comparaison entre 
Victor de Laprade et Lamartine ou Vieny dont il procéde moins, en 
dépit des apparences, que de deux écrivains un peu oubliés 
aujourd’hui: Ballanche, l’imprimeur de Lyon, qui fut ’ami de Mme 
Récamier, et Edgar Quinet, l’ami de Michelet. Mais quelle que 
soit son infériorité, ce quil y a dintéressant dans Victor de 
Laprade c’est la direction de son effort. Panthdiste d’instinct, et 
pantheiste idéaliste, il a travaillé pendant dix ou douze ans a 
dépersonnaliser le poéte en le réduisant au réle dinterpréte ou, 
pour ainsi parler, de voix de la nature. C’était comme un ren- 
versement du point de vue romantique, ou la nature méme ne 
servait que de prétexte ou doccasion a la manifestation de la 
personnalité du poéete. L’impression du sujet devenait presque 
indifférente, et ce qui importait avant tout c’était la vérité de la 
représentation de Vobjet. Malheureusement pour Laprade, il se 
mélait & cette idée, jusque dans ses vers, trop de considérations 
nuageuses qui en masquaient la nouveauté. Et puis, et surtout, 
au milieu de toute cette philosophie qui ressemblait parfois a de ja 
théosophie, le sentiment de la forme, celui du style ou de la 
facture, de la prosodie méme se perdait. On s’autorisait des 
exemples de Musset ou de Lamartine, et il semblait que d’étre 
négligent ou négligé comme eux, et souvent incorrect, ce fut un 
moyen de les égaler. 

C’est pourquoi toute une école, pour laquelle méme on avait 
un moment inventé le barbarisme de Mormistes, qui heureusement 
n’a pas survécu, réagissait et, 4 la vérité, ne formulait pas encore, 
mais élaborait déja, dans ses ceuvres et dans ses propos, la doctrine 
de art pour Vart. Déja les Cariatides de Théodore de Banville, 
1842, et ses Stalactites, 1846, étaient congues dans ce systeme. Ce 
que le poete y conservait du romantisme, et plus particulicrement 
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de Vinfluence des Orientales et des Consolations de Sainte-Beuve, 
e’était le souci de la forme ou de la “beauté pure,” ainsi qu’on 
allait bientdt dire. Mais en méme temps, il retournait 4 antiquité 
gréco-latine, c’est-i-dire & la source méme du classicisme ; il s’in- 
spirait d’ André Chénier comme d’un maitre; il chantait La Vénus de 
Milo ou Le Triomphe de Bacchus, Le Jugement de Paris; et tout cela 
c’était Ala fois ’abjuration du moyen-Age romantique, et de ce que 
Yon eut pu appeler le néo-christianisme lamartinien. I] en faut dire 
presque autant du recueil de Théophile Gautier, Hmaux et Camées, 
qui paraissait en 1852. Mais, s'ils ¢taient de vrais poetes et de 
vrais artistes—un peu trop curieux seulement des singularités et 
des raretés de l’art,—Banville et Gautier avaient le malheur d’étre 
aussi des journalistes et des “ boulevardiers.” Il en résultait dans 
leur ceuvre un mélange de parisianisme et d’inspiration poétique 
dont la conséquence était de jeter quelque confusion sur leur vrai 
caractere. On ne démélait pas bien ce quil y avait dans leur 
esthétique de sérieux et de paradoxal. Etaient-ils sinceres ou se 
moquaient-ils du monde? Banville surtout, dans les premiéres 
poésies duquel on sentait limitation du dandysme de Musset, du 
Musset de Mardoche et de Namouna? Le titre seul de l'un de ses 
recueils, Odes funambulesques, qui parut en 1857, indique assez ce 
quil y a toujours eu de “gaminerie” dans son inspiration, et 
explique pourquoi il n’a pas exercé plus dinfluence. De son cote, 
Théophile Gautier, pressé par la nécessité de vivre, faisait trop de 
besognes, de toute sorte, pour que le feuilletoniste en lui n’eflagat 
pas un peu le poete. Aussi l’honneur de devenir le vrai maitre 
de V’école ¢tait-il réservé &’ un autre: c’est auteur des Poémes 
antiques, 1852, et des Poemes barbares, 1855, Leconte de Lisle, 
Yun des trés grands pottes de la France contemporaine, et peut- 
étre le plus “ parfait.” 

Il en est aussi le plus “ objectif,” et sous ce rapport on peut 
voir en lui le contraire dun romantique, le contraire aussi d’un 
lyrique, et vraiment un potte ¢pique. Non seulement, en effet, 
il ne lui est pas arrivé plus de deux ou trois fois de parler de luis 
méme dans son ceuvre enticre, mais, par un admirable effort ds 


désintéressement, s'levart an-dessus des choses de son temps, il 
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n'a voulu donner place en ses vers quw’d ce quil croyait pouvoir 
exprimer pour l’aspect de l’éternitd, sub specie aeternitatis. C’est ce 
qui en fait la solide et indestructible beauté. Les grandes scénes 
de la nature, celles qui seront dans des milliers d’années ce qu’elles 
étaient aux origines du monde, Midi, Juin, Le Réve du Jaguar, 
Le Somme dw Condor; le peu delles-mémes que les grandes 
races hommes et leurs civilisations successives ont laissé dans les 
annales de l’histoire, Qain, Brahma, Khirén, DP’ Enfance d Héracles, 
Hypatie, Mouca al Kébyr, La Téte dw Comte, L’ Epée d Angantyr, 
Le Ceur @ Hialmar ; enfin Vinvincible tristesse qui se dégage de 
tant de ruines et du néant ot il semble qu’aboutisse finalement 
le prodigieux effort de ’humanitdé, voil’ ce que Leconte de Lisle a 
chanté dans ses vers. Grand artiste avec cela, qui ne donnait rien 
& Vimprovisation, qui joignait & ’étendue d’information d’un érudit 
moderne tous les scrupules d’un classique, dont ambition était 
de donner au contour de son vers la précision d’un_ bas-relief 
ou, pour ainsi parler, la pérennité du bronze ou du marbre, on 
ne sétonnera pas que, sil a fallu quelque temps au grand public 
pour gofiter cet art un peu sévére, les pottes au contraire en 
aient tout de suite reconnu tout le prix et quun moment 
méme linfluence de Leconte de Lisle se soit exercée jusque sur 
Victor Hugo. 

Il n’y a pour s’en convaincre qu’d faire la comparaison des 
Chdtiments, 1852, ou des Contemplations, 1856, avec La Légende 
des Siecles, 1859. Lyrique encore, et plus personnel que jamais 
dans les deux premiers de ces recueils, Victor Hugo dans le 
troisiéme s’est manifestement inspiré de lidée maitresse des Poemes 
antiques et des Podmes barbares ; ou plutot, il s'est piqué d’ému- 
lation, et, retrouvant toute sa virtuosité, il a semblé reconquérir 
Yempire que ce nouveau venu lui avait dispute. Mais on ne 
dépouille jamais entitrement le vieil homme, et s'il y a bien quelques 
pieces d’une inspiration vraiment épique dans La Légende des 
Siecles, telles que Le Sacre de la Femme ou Booz endormi, et géné- 
ralement les premiéres, Victor Hugo reparait tout entier dans les 
autres, le Victor Hugo des Orientales ou des Chants du Crépuscule, 
& qui Vhistoire ou la Iégende ne servaient que d'un décor pour 
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y exposer Vintimité de ses propres sentiments. Quelque bonne 
volonté quwil ait de se subordonner aux choses et de les refléter 
telles qu’elles furent, sa puissante imagination les déforme tou- 
jcurs dans le sens de sa propre personnalité. C’est précisément 
le contraire qu’on tentait dans V’autre école, et de méme qu’autre- 
fois, le lyrisme romantique s’¢tait étendu de la poésie au théatre, 
1 Vhistoire, et jusqu’d la critique, de méme maintenant ce qu’on 
youlait c’était d’imposer l’esthétique naturaliste 4 la critique, 4 
Vhistoire, au théAtre et d la poésie. 

Subordonner & la nature la personnalité du poete, et faire 
de lui l’interpréte, non pas précisément impassible, mais impartial 
et incorruptible de la réalité, tel en était le premier article. Il 
ne s’agissait plus de savoir comment nous voyons les choses,—de 
quel ceil, complaisant ou indigné—ni de quels sentiments nous 
agitent le spectacle de la nature ou les événements de Vhistoire ! 
On avait la prétention de connaitre et de représenter les choses 
en soi, comme elles sont, pour ce qu’elles sont, et indépendamment 
de toute opinion personnelle 4 Vartiste. C’était le vers d’Horace: 
Non mihi res, sed me rebus subjungere conor. La nature des 
choses nous étant extérieure, antérieure et supérieure, nous n’avons 
pas 4 la corriger ni 4 la perfectionner, mais 4 la reproduire; et le 
premier de tous les mérites est la fidélité de Vimitation. Théorie 
de peintre, peut-étre, ou de sculpteur autant que de poéte, et dont 
on voit aisément l’excés, qui devait plus tard engendrer d’étranges 
conséquences; mais elle n’en avait pas moins lutilité grande, 
aux environs de 1860, de rappeler le poéte & Vobservation de 
la nature, & la connaissance de Vhistoire et au respect de 
“Humble Vérité.” Nous lui avons dt, entre 1866 et 1875, 
les Trophées de M. J.-M. de Heérédia; les poemes populaires, 
les intérieurs, les potmes intimes de M. Francois Coppée; et, 
puisqwil ne nous est pas interdit d’¢tudier en nous ce que 
Montaigne appelait “la forme de Vhumaine condition,” nous lu 
avons dt quelques-uns de ces poemes douloureux et subtils ot 
M. Sully-Prudhomme a si bien exprimé la complexité de l’Ame 
contemporaine. 


Ces ceuvres si différentes ont d’ailleurs un second trait de 
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commun, qui est d’étre aussi voisines que possible de la perfection 
de leur genre. I] n’y a pas en francais de plus beaux sonnets que 
ceux de M. J.-M. de Hérédia. Les peintres de Hollande, Gérard 
Dow, par exemple, ou Jean Steen, n’ont rien fait de plus achevé que 
les pocmes populaires de M. Coppée. Et pour atteindre enfin quel- 
ques-unes de nos fibres les plus secrétes, M. Sully-Prudhomme 
a trouvé des vers dune délicatesse et d’une acuité pour ainsi dire 
unique. Crest que la perfection de la forme faisait le second 
article de ’école. Si Yon pardonnait 4 Victor Hugo des obscurités 
qui masquaient parfois une réelle profondeur, et qui ne cotitaient 
rien a la correction de la syntaxe, on était devenu impitoyable 
pour les négligences de Lamartine et de Musset. Tart ne se 
définissait plus par labondance ou la singularité de linspiration, 
mais par la richesse et de la sonorité de la rime, par la 
plenitude et la solidité du vers, par la précision et la propriété 
de la langue. On revenait aux anciens, on reconnaissait le 
“pouvoir d’un mot mis en sa place.” On commengait méme 
a voir dans les mots beaucoup de choses qui n’y sont pas. 
Et cela, sans doute, ¢tait logique, parceqwil. n’y a qu’un 
moyen dimiter fidelement la nature, qui est de donner & la 
préoccupation de la forme tout ce qu’on enléve a la liberté de 
Vimagination. 

Et enfin, 4 ces deux principes, de la perfection absolue de la 
forme et de Pimpersonnalité de Vartiste, un troisieme se superposait, 
qui est que Vart na Wobjet que lui-méme. Lrart n’a point de 
mission didactique ou morale, et on n’a point & discuter avec le 
poete sur le choix de son sujet, mais uniquement sur la maniére 
dont il l’a traité. C’est ce que Gautier, par exemple, a cru jusqu’’ 
son dernier jour, comme aussi bien son ceuvre est la pour le 
prouver; et Leconte de Lisle a bien violé quelque fois le principe 
dans quelques-uns de ses poeémes,—ou l’on dirait que, s’inspirant a 
son tour de La Légende des Svécles, il a voulu rivaliser avec Hugo 
@ardeur antireligieuse——mais il a toujours cru l’observer. M. 
de Hérédia, lui, ne s’en est point départi. C’est autour de cette 
idée que se sont groupés Les Parnassiens de 1866, pour essayer de 
la faire triompher. D7illustres ccrivains en prose, et au premier 
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rang Flaubert, les y ont encouragés. Et si M. Sully - Prud- 
homme ou M. Francois Coppée ont échappé a la rigueur de la 
doctrine, c’est quils ont subi, en méme temps que l’influence de 
Leconte de Lisle, une autre, plus secréte, et non moins puissante 
influence, qui est celle de Charles Baudelaire et de ses /ewrs du 
Mal. 

Les Fleurs du Mal avaient paru pour la premiere fois en 1857, 
mais, s'il y a des ceuvres qui n’ont qu’d paraitre pour exercer leur 
influence, il en est d’autres au contraire qui n’agissent, pour ainsi 
parler, qu’ distance. On en petit donner comme exemples, dans 
Yhistoire de la prose francaise de notre temps, La Chartreuse de 
Parme, de Stendhal, et, dans histoire de la poésie, Les Fleurs du 
Mal, de Charles Baudelaire. C’est qu’au premier abord, et quoi- 
que cela nous semble aujourd’hui bizarre ou presque monstrueux, 
on y vit de la poésie “catholique,” 4 un moment ot la direction 
générale de la podsie retournait aux sources paiennes. C'est 
quwau moment ot l’on était surtout préoccupé du raffinement 
de la forme, les vers de Baudelaire étaient dune facture 
laborieuse, pénible, des vers de prosateur auxquels on aurait 
mis des rimes. Et enfin, c’est qu’au moment ot la poésie 
tendait 4 V’impersonnalité, linspiration de Baudelaire procédait 
évidemment de celle de Vigny, mais surtout de Sainte-Beuve, 
le Sainte-Beuve des Confessions de Joseph Delorme; et elle n’en 
imitait pas seulement, elle en exagérait encore le caractére de 
singularité morbide. Mais tandis que Ja critique, pour ces 
raisons, néconnaissait ce qu il y avait de plus neuf dans Baude- 
laire, la jeunesse, elle, au contraire, l’y savait découvrir et en 
subissait la fascination. Sous l’accent souvent déclamatoire et 
méme un peu charlatanesque de sa plainte, elle reconnaissait 
la sincérité dune souffrance purement intellectuelle, il est 
vrai, mais cependant réelle. Si, de toutes les suggestions des 
sens, les plus matérielles peut-étre, et en méme temps les plus 
diffuses, celles de l’odorat, sont aussi les plus évocatrices, on 
respirait dans Les Fleurs du Mal toute la gamme des parfums 
exotiques. On y trouvait encore la perception trés subtile de ces 
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“correspondances” ou de ces “affinités” que le poete a lui-méme 
indiquées dans le vers céleébre; 


Les formes, les contours et les sons se répondent. 


Assurément, e’étaient 14 des nouveautés fécondes, des nou- 
veautés durables; et comme il ne semblait pas qu’elles eussent rien 
d’incompatible avee les legons du “ Parnasse,” on écoutait d’une 
part avec docilité le haut enseignement de Leconte de Lisle, et 
de Vautre on lisait comme en cachette, avec délices, les vers de 
Charles Baudelaire. 

Je me souviens i ce propos qwil y a de cela vingt cinq ans, 
javais essayé, dans un article de la Revue des Deux Mondes, de 
caractériser cette influence de Baudelaire sur M. Francois Coppée, 
sur M, Sully-Prudhomme, sur M. Paul Bourget, dont les premiers 
vers venaient de paraitre, 1875, et sur quelques autres. Francois 
Buloz, qui vivait encore, en fut exaspéré, quoiqw'il eft jadis 
imprimé dans la Revue les premiers vers de Baudelaire. “ Mais 
Baudelaire est donc un maitre pour vous?” s‘écriait-il, Et javais 
beau lui répondre: “Non! mais il en est un pour eux,” je ne 
réussissais. pas ile convaincre. Je ne croyais pas, au surplus, si bien 
dire, et je n’ayais pas prévu que le moment étaip proche ou toute 
une génération n’allait plus jurer, comme Yon dit, que par auteur 
des Fleurs du Mal. C’est la génération de Paul Verlaine et de 
Stéphane Mallarmé. 

Tout en continuant en effet de subir la discipline parnassienne, 
on commengait, tant en vers qu’en prose, \ la trouver alors un peu 
dure. En dépit du vers Ut pretura poésis, on commengait a 
trouver que la poésie périssait, en quelque maniére, sous cette 
perfection d’exécution. Ces contours si précis, ces vers si pleins, 
ces “représentations ” sl fidéles, eb, dans leur fideélité, si completes, 
génaient, embarrassaient, comprimaient la liberté de l’imagination 
et du réve. On ne pouvait pas échapper 4 Vartiste, et quand il 
vous tenait, il ne vous lachait plus. Point darriére plan, de loin- 
taines perspectives; rien de ce vague ni de cette obscurite, de ce 
clair obscur, pour mieux dire, qui est bien cependant une part de la 
poésie. A moins que ce ne soit dans quelques piéces de M, Sully- 
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Prudhomme, tout venait en pleine lumiére, et quand, par hasard, le 
sens d'une picce entire était un peu enveloppé, chaque vers était 
encore en soi d’une impitoyable clarté. On trouvait aussi que 
cette imitation de la nature s’étendait, dans le passé comme dans le 
présent, 4 bien des objets dont Vintérét était assez mince. ‘Tout 
ce qui est arrivé n’est pas nécessairement “poctique,” et tout ce qui 
existe ne mérite pas pour cela d’étre ¢ternisé par laré. On se 
plaignait encore que, si les idées ne faisaient assur¢ment pas défaut 
dans les chefs-d’ceuvre du “ Parnasse,” aucun d’eux ne se dépassat, 
pour ainsi dire, lui-méme, ne ffit comme l’enveloppe ou le voile de 
quelque chose de plus secret, de plus mystérieux, la forme ext¢rieure 
de ce qui ne se voit ni ne se touche. En effet, il y a des “corre- 


2 


spondances” entre le monde et nous; toute sensation doit nous 
conduire 4 une idée; et dans cette idée, nous devons retrouver 
quelque chose danalogue & notre sensation. Sa réalité ne 
s’explique pas de soi, mais 4 la lumiére d’une veérité qui est la raison 
des apparences; et toute représentation qui n’en tient pas compte 
est par cela méme incomplete, superficielle ou mutilée. C'est ce 
qu’avaient oublié les “ Parnassiens”; et le “Symbolisme” est sorti 
de la. 

On ne le voit pas, 4 la vérité, tres clairement dans l’ceuvre de 
Paul Verlaine, lequel fut & tous égards un “ irrégulier” dont l’éman- 
cipation n’a été qu un retour d la liberté romantique, ou méme 
plus que romantique, et qui doit bien moins sa réputation a la pro- 
fondeur ou & Vingéniosité de son symbolisme gu’au cynisme de ses 
“Confessions.” Ame faible et violente, ingénuement perverse, 
capable tour 4 tour des pires sentiments et du repentir le plus 
sincére, ayant de Baudelaire et de Sainte-Beuve le godt du péché 
et celui du remords, “le pauvre Lélian” a fait de mauvais vers; 
ilen a fait de détestables; il en a fait de singuliers et d’exquis ; 
son mérite est peut-étre surtout d’en avoir fait d’impondérables, 
et chargés d’aussi peu de mati¢re que le comporte le vers francais. 
Stéphane Mallarmé, lui, en a fait surtout (Vinintelligibles, de plus 
obseurs qwaucun Lycophron n’en avait jamais faits avant: lui. 
Mais comme il avait pourtant une dme de potte, comme il était 
aussi clair dans la conversation qu’obseur dans ses vers, comme il 
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savait revétir-les idées les plus étranges d’on ne sait quel air ou 
quel prestige de vraisemblance, il aura été et sans doute il demeurera 
Vhiérophante du Symbolisme, comme Baudelaire en est le pré- 
curseur; et je doute, apres cela, qwil tienne beaucoup de place dans 
les Anthologies de Vavenir, mais l’historien de la poésie francaise 
au dix-neuvieme siecle ne pourra se dispenser de le nommer. Un 
certain Maurice Scéve, Lyonnais, a joué le méme réle au seizidme 
siécle, pour disparaitre, apres Vavoir joué, dans le rayonnement du 
grand Ronsard. 

Faut-il le dire en terminant cet Hssai trop rapide? C’est ce 
Ronsard qui a manqué, qui manque encore au Symbolisme, et que 
nous attendons depuis tantét dix ou douze ans. Non quwil ne nous 
fit facile, si nous le voulions, de nommer d’excellents ouvriers en 
vers, et trois ou quatres poctes, parmi nos jeunes gens,—M. Henri 
de Régnier, par exemple, ou M. Albert Samain. Mais de 
quelque talent quils aient fait preuve, naturel ou acquis, ’amour 
de Ja vérité nous oblige de convenir qu’aucune ceuvre d’aucun 
deux n’a produit en naissant cet effet d’émotion soudaine et uni- 
verselle qu’on produit jadis 4 leur apparition Les Méditations de 
Lamartine ou Les Amouwrs de Ronsard. A quoi cela tient-il? Est- 
ce que le temps serait peut-étre devenu défavorable & la poésie, et 
les pottes manqueraient-ils de cette complicité de Vopinion qui 
leur est plus nécessaire pour se développer qu’a toute autre sorte 
d’artiste? Nous ne le croyons pas, et, au contraire, non seulement 
en France, mais 4 l’étranger, on prend & eux bien plus d'intérét 
quwil y a quinze ans, vingt ans, trente ans. Ou bien naissent-ils 
moins nombreux ? les occasions de se produire leur manquent-elles ? 
la vie leur est-elle plus difficile qu’autrefois? On ne saurait le 
dire, 4 voir ce qui se publie bon an, mal an, de volumes de vers. 
Ou peut-étre enfin mfrissent-ils plus tard? et Vidéal plus haut 
quwils se proposent, mais surtout plus complexe, exigeant d’eux 
plus d’efforts, leurs chefs-d’ceuvre seraient-ils reculés jusqu’au 
temps de leur maturité? Comme ils sont tous encore jeunes, 
cest ce que nous aimons ‘4 penser; et si la fin du dix-neuvieme 
siecle, abondante en talents, est un peu maigre en ceuyres, on 


attend et nous nous flattons que le chef-Veeuvre espcre s’Glabore 
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dans l’ombre, pour illuminer de son éclat Paurore du siécle qui va 


bientdt commencer. 


Sic aliud ex alio nunquam desistit oriri 


beat and) Sra 


FRENCH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FERDINAND BRunerthre 


ACCORDING to most of the critics who have dealt with the history 
of the Romantic Movement in French Literature, the French poetry 
of the nineteenth century began with the period—and, indeed, 
with the verse—of André Chénier. Several among the Romantic 
poets themselves, Sainte-Beuve, for instance, and Théodore de Ban- 
ville, were of the same opinion. No greater error could be made. 
It is because André Chénier was a great poet, and above all, a grea 
artist—as Racine and Ronsard were artists—that he is so clearly 
distinguished from all the versifiers of his time, from Lebrun and 
Delille, from Roucher (with whom he is often associated for no 
better reason than that they two mounted the scaffold on the 
same day of the Terror), and from the Chevalier de Parny, too. 
He had not even one of the characteristics of the Romantic School. 
His Elegies breathe the ardent, yet exquisite, sensuousness of his 
age, but in his Zdylles one finds again the classic, the contemporary 
of Ronsard, the pagan, the Alexandrian, the pupil of Callimachus 
and of Theocritus. It must be noted, too, that his Poésies, of 
which, for more than twenty-five years, only scattered fragments 
were known, were not published until 1819; and their influence 
may be traced in the first Poémes of Alfred de Vieny, which 
appeared in 1822, but not in the first Odes of Victor Hugo, also 
published in 1822, nor yet in the Premidres Méditations of Lamar- 
tine, which bear the date 1820. The truth is, that at the very 
source of nineteenth-century French poetry, one finds the inspiring 
influence of two great prose writers, and of one woman of genius: 
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the author of the Confessions, Jean-Jacques Itousseau ; the 
author of the Génie du Christianisme, Chateaubriand; and the 
author—too often forgotten—of /’ Allemagne, Mme de Staél. 
Rousseau had freed the Ego from the dungeon in which, 
for two centuries, it had been confined, victim of a tradition 
founded upon an essentially social conception of the literary art. 
Through all these two hundred years, neither the Salons, nor the 
Court which made and unmade the literary reputations of the 
period, would permit a writer to talk about himself, his love-affairs, 
or his domestic life. The privilege of that freedom was accorded 
only to those who wrote a volume of Memoirs, or compiled a 
selection of letters, and the canon held that even this measure of 
liberty could be extended only to cases of posthumous publication. 
Rousseau—whose whole literary product was a prolonged personal 
confidence, whose features appeared through the meshes of a veil 
so transparent that it was no more than a literary convention 
—broke away from this tradition, and opened again to the world 
one of the most important and profound sources of truly great 
poetry ; a source not the less important, because it is neither the 
most abundant nor the purest. 

Chateaubriand did even more. He was a traveller, and he 
restored the perception of nature, of animation, of colour, to a 
literary period cramped by the narrow routine of fashion; to a 
people who knew nature only as it appeared on the trim terraces 
of Versailles and of Fontainebleau, who, if they did not altogether 
forget that nature existed, at any rate ignored it, and kept their 
gaze narrowly fixed upon the moral and intellectual aspects of 
human life. <A historian, as well as a traveller, Chateaubriand 
aroused his contemporaries to an appreciation of the difference 
between one age and another, he showed them how the man of one 
century departs from the type of a previous century, he emphasised 
the contrast between a feudal baron and a courtier of Louis XY. 
He was a Christian, too, and he informed the art of his time with 
the religious sentiment which had been lacking in the eighteenth- 


century poets 


a deficiency which made their creations the more 
definite and clearly cut, but left them, always, dry and bard. 
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To Mme de Staél we owe, in turn, the last stage of this gradual 
transformation. Our poets needed a fresh inspiration, and she 
supplied it when she gave them her Jutiératures du Nord. It 
cannot, indeed, be said that Lamartine, Hugo, or Vigny imitated 
Goethe or Byron, and her achievement may perhaps be more justly 
defined if one says that she enlarged the skies of France, and 
tempted the wings of our poets to a broader flight, beyond our 
frontiers, towards new horizons which she, first, rose high enough 
to see. A new inquiry, a new curiosity, shone in our eyes. 
We began to doubt if the old ideals were the only ideals. Fresh 
processes added themselves to our habits of intellection, new 
elements came, silently as the dews, to our spiritual soil. 
There awaited new poets, if they should arise, a liberty which had 
been denied to their predecessors; the taste o% the people, the 
conditions of the age, were ready for the literary revolution, which 
even a genius could hardly have operated without the subminis- 
tration of his environment. 

In these conditions lie the secret of the success achieved by 
Lamartine’s first Méditations, a success which bears to the history 
of our lyric poetry the same relation that the success of the Cid or of 
Andromaque bears to the history of the French stage. But the 
Méditations gave rise to no such controversy as that which marked 
the days of Andromaque or of the Cid; opinion was unanimous 
in recognising the poet; and when the Nouvelles Méditations, the 
Mort de Socrate, the Dernier Chant du Pelerinage de Childe Harold, 
the Harmonies Poétiques were, between 1820 and 1830, added to 
the Méditations, the most obstinate of the Classics were forced to 
acknowledge that a new school of poetry had beea born to France. 
The Poésies of Alfred de Vigny, published in 1822, and republished 
in 1826; the Odes of Victor Hugo, in 1822, followed by his Ballades 
in 1824 and by his Orientales in 1829; soon gave firmness of 
definition to the essential quality of the new school. 

These three great poets had much in common, notwithstanding 
the originality which distinguished each of them from his two 
fellows: Lamartine, the more pure, more harmonious, more vague ; 
Hugo, the more precise, more colorous, more sonorous, the 
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more barbaric to the French ear; and Vigny, who was more delicate, 
more elegant, more mystical, but whose note was less sustained. 
It may be that all three had masters among their predecessors 
of the nineteenth century,—Lamartine in the person of Parny, and 
in Millevoye, too; Hugo in Fontanes, in Lebrun, and in Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau; Vigny in Chénier; but their originality 
becomes apparent when one compares them with the survivors of 
the pseudo-classic epoch, such as Casimir Delavigne with his 
Messéniennes or Béranger in his Chansons. A perspicacious critic 
might perhaps have foreseen that all three of them would soon 
diverge upon separate paths: Lamartine becoming more the idealist, 
Hugo more the realist, Vigny already more the “ philosopher” ; but 
for the moment, between 1820 and 1830, they formed a group, if not 
precisely a school, and it is that group which we must endeavour 
to describe. 

It must first be noted that no one of them belonged to the 
party which was then called the “ Liberals,” the party of Benjamin 
Constant or of Manuel. They were all three “ royalists,” extremists 
in their royalism, and they were of the Catholic party, too, the 
party of Joseph de Maistre, of Bonald, and of Lamennais. Hugo 
was, even at that time, the most absolute, the most uncompromising 
of the three; horror and hatred of the Revolution is nowhere more 
energetically declared than in his first poems, Les Verges de 
Verdun, Quiberon, Buonaparte. Their devoutness is as sincere 
and as ardent as their royalism; and it colours all their ideas, as 
the religiosity of their master, Chateaubriand, coloured all his. 
Their conception of Love is a religious conception ; it is from the 
religious point of view that they admire God’s work in the domain 
of Nature; and their conception of the poet’s function is, again, 
religious. Their religion is not always very lasting, nor yery 
firmly grounded upon reason, nor is it even altogether orthodox. 
Lamartine’s piety evaporates in a sort of Hindu pantheism; Hugo 
glides insensibly from Christianity to Voltairianism ; Vigny, from 
year to year, progresses towards a pessimism not greatly unlike 
that of Schopenhauer. These changes, however, came later: and. 
in the meantime, the beginning of nineteenth-century Fresch 
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poetry is marked by a permeation,—even by an exaltation,—of 
religious sentiment. 

This body of verse is, furthermore, personal or individual ; 
the poet himself supplies not only the occasion of his verse, 
but its purpose, its habitual subject matter. A French ode and 
even an elegy, had, up to that time, been always of the broadest 
origin, built upon generalisations, abstractions, which the poet, in 
the process of elaboration, sedulously deprived of any particularity 
his premises might have possessed. Any one copy of verse 
resembled every other. There is no reason why an elegy of 
Chénier’s should not have been Parny’s instead ; and if the printer 
had put Lebrun’s name on the title-page of a volume of odes by 
Lefranc de Pompignan, the poets themselves would hardly have 
perceived the error. The Jéditations of Lamartine, the Poémes of 
Vigny, the Orientales of Hugo are, on the other hand, no more 
than metrical journals of the poet’s daily impressions. Lamartine 
spends an hour on the Lake of Bourget, accompanied by the woman 
he loves, the Elvire of the A/éditations, and he writes Le Lac ; he 
passes Holy Week at the house of a friend, and writes the Semaine 
Sainte & la Roche Guyon. Vigny is interested by a paragraph in 
the Journal des Débats of July 18, 1822, and he finds the 
pretext for the Trappiste. As for Victor Hugo the mere titles of 
his Orientales: Canaris, Les Tétes du Sérail, Navarin, show their 
close relation to what we call, nowadays, “actuality.” There are, 
no doubt, distinctions to be made; Vigny is, of the three, the 
most objective in his attitude, the most pie, one is almost tempted 
to say, in his Zloa or in Moise. Victor Hugo often loses the sense 
of his own personality when he is confronted by something that 
seems very real to him; in the Few dw Ctel, in the Djinns, in 
Mazeppa, he is borne out of himself not only by his pictorial 
instinct, but by the current of a word-flow so ample that it 
betrays the rhetorician. Lamartine himself, the most subjective of 
the three, has here and there a dissertation,—in his Jmmortalité, for 
instance,—or a paraphrase, as in his Chant d’ Amour which overruns 
the narrow limits of personal poetry. Yet, after all is said, every 
one of them found his inspiration in himself, his emotions, his 
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recollections. The suggestion of the moment guides them. 
Whether it is Bonaparte dying at St. Helena in 1821, or Charles X. 
receiving the crown at Reims in 1825, these poets confide to us 
their own impressions. It is not the inherent and intrinsic 


beauty of the subject that provokes their song, but the subject’s 


g; 
suitability to the especial character of the poet’s genius. More 
precisely yet: the subject is a mere pretext for the disclosure of 
the poet’s point of view, the confession of his own fashion of feeling. 
It is this, and nothing else, that one means when one formulates 
the second characteristic of Romantic Poetry as opposed to Classic 
Poetry: its dominant personality or individuality. 

A third and last characteristic springs from this second: the 
freedom or novelty of the Romantic School. “Let us set new 
thoughts to the old rimes,” said André Chénier, in a line which has 
preserved its fame,—a line often overpraised, for that matter. The 
Romantic poets, better inspired, perceived that these “new 
thoughts” could only be expressed in the terms of an art as novel, 
and it is that renovation of style and metre for which they have 
been most admired. Vigny shows more preciosity, more seeking 
after words, more embarrassment in his manipulation of rhythm, 
and for that reason is far less varied. His French, too, is less rich 
and less abundant. Lamartine’s is not always very novel, nor yet 
very correct; this great poet was a careless writer; and yet his 
liquidity is incomparable ; the form of his verse is faultlessly classic, 
and not even Racine found more exquisite associations of sound. 
Victor Hugo unquestionably shares with Ronsard the pinnacle of 
eminence as a creator of rhythms; and his French, somewhat 
commonplace in his earlier work, in the first Odes, had attained, 
at the time of the Orientales, a freedom, a vigour, an originality 
which may with truth be described as democratic. No one, 
certainly, did more than he to abolish the old distinction between 
the Grand French and the Familiar French, to put, as he said, 
“the Cap of Liberty on the head of the aged Dictionary.” Tt 
was in this fashion that these three poets, unaided, shook off the 
yoke of the eighteenth-century grammarians; restored to words 
their pictorial value as mediums of expression or of description ; 
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and freed French verse from the shackles which prevented its 
yielding to the requirements of the poet. There is no poetry 
without music, no music without movement, and movement was 
precisely what the French alexandrine lacked. 

These being, then, the three essential and original characteristics 
of eighteenth-century French poetry when it first took definite 
shape, it may be said that its history, from that time, has been the 
history of a conflict between the three. Their strife is still un- 
settled. Is the poet to be only an artist, looking down, from the 
height of his “ivory tower,” at the fruitless bustle of his fellow 
men? Is he to be a thinker? Or is he to turn aside from 
philosophy as well as from esthetics, and be only a “sonorous echo” 
indifferently stirred by all the vibrations of the air? Or should 
he try only to be himself ? 

Before tracing the successive stages of the unending struggle, it 
is due alike to the decorum of chronology and to literary justice 
that one should say a word about the author—popular, and even 
famous, for a moment—of the Jambes: Auguste Barbier. His lot 
was that of a middle-class Parisian, and when he had sung his brief 
song he fell back into his dull routine, and survived himself for 
nearly fifty years, never again finding the poet that was in him. 
Yet three or four of his Jambes, such as the Curée, the Popularité, 
the /dole, are among the masterpieces of French satire. I do not 
know, indeed, where one can more distinctly perceive the affinity, 
more clearly trace the consanguinity, between lyric and satiric verse; 
and the Jambes contain two or three of the most beautiful similes 
in all French poetry. That is, in itself, something, from the point 
of view of art. But it is a reason, too, for regretting that even in 
these few pieces, there is a twang of vulgarity which debars 
Barbier from the rank of a true poet. No such fault is to be 
found in the other three men who are, with him, the most 
illustrious representatives of the second generation of Romantic 
Poets: Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, and Théophile Gautier. 

Personal poetry is triumphant in the persons of the two first— 
Sainte-Beuve, whose Confessions de Joseph Delorme appeared in 
1829, to be followed in 1831 by Consolations; and Alfred de 
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Musset, whose Premitres Poésies saw the light between 1850 and 
1832. Here are two poets who occupy themselves solely with 
themselves; tell us only of themselves, their predilections, their 
desires, their dreams of personal happiness. Nor is this the limit 
of their subjectiveness: Lamartine and Hugo chose, for expression 
in their verses, those of their impressions which seemed to them 
to be most general, those which they thought would have been 
shared by their contemporaries; Sainte-Beuve, on the contrary, in 
the Confessions de Joseph Delorme turns away from this very class 
of impressions, and devotes himself only to the observation, the 
analysis, and the expression of that which he believes to be 
exclusively his own, that which distinguishes and differentiates 
him from other men. In this respect and for this reason the 
Confessions de Joseph Delorme is morbid poetry, almost patho- 
logical: it seems the work of a neurasthenic or a neurotic. Add 
to this that Sainte-Beuve displays, as an artist and as a versifier, 
refinements and elaborate researches, of which the restless subtlety 
is equalled only by the utter ineffectiveness. These elaborations 
escape the unaided eye, they can be appreciated only when one is 
cautioned to look closely for them. It is in quite ancther fashion 
that Musset is “personal,” he displayed another sort of affectation ; 
he is foppish, he is ultra-Parisian. He becomes more simple after 
a few years; passion makes a new man of him. At first, in the 
Marrons du Feu, in Mardoche, in Namouna, he is the Lovelace, the 
Brummell, of the Romantic School, notwithstanding the poetie gift 
which already places him so far above the level of the disguise he 
assumes,—and above Sainte-Beuve’s level too. He makes verses for 
mere pastime, laughing at himself for making them, even; they 
are his diversion from graver pursuits. These more serious 
occupations were—his brother tells us—* to hold grave conferences 
with the best tailors in Paris,” “ to waltz with a genuine Marquise.” 
We learn, too, from other sources, that to these ponderous duties 
he added a routine of attendance at the gambling-clubs and at 
even less decorous resorts. It is for this reason that, if his 
inspiration differs from that of Sainte-Beuve, it rests upon the 
same foundation ; it is “personal” to the verge of egoism, and no 
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man ever carried farther the pretension of individuality. His 
contemporaries took this view of him, and a legion of imitators 
crowded upon his footsteps and upon those of Sainte-Beuve, 
imitators who possessed none of the originality of their models, 
and who occupy no place in the history of French poetry. The 
first requisite for a “personal” poet, although not the only 
qualification necessary, is that he should possess a personality, and 
that is a gift few can claim. Men of originality are rare! 

Théophile Gautier perceived all this, instinctively, and if the 
issue had been in his hands, the Romantic School would at once 
have turned to the impersonal phase of art. The description of 
places, the picturesque presentment of the past, faithfulness of 
imitative work, the submergence of self in objective studies, would 
then have become the chief aims of the poets. Neither nature nor 
history, however, proceed by sudden transformations and revolu- 
tions. The possibilities of “personal” poetry had not yet been ex- 
hausted, the fertility latent in its formule had not yet given place 
to sterility. None of Gautier’s great contemporaries had yet said all 
that he had to say, completed the outpouring of his confessions. 
The whole period, too (more especially the years that immediately 
followed 1830), was inauspicious for the epicurean pursuit of art 
for art’s own sake. New problems presented themselves to the 
poets of the day. Religion, which had preoccupied the poets of the 
past decade, ceased to preoecupy the poets of a society which 
doubted everything, and they became “socialists” and “philo- 
sophers.” 

The evidence of this change is to be found in Victor Hugo’s 
Feuilles ¢@ Automne, of 1831, in the Chants du Crépuscule, of 1835, 
and in the Voix Intériewres, 1837; or in Lamartine’s Jocelyn, of 
1836, and his Chute @un Ange, in 1838. Jocelyn is, in fact, the 
only long poem in the French language, and the Chute dun Ange,— 
although it remained unfinished,—is neither the least important of 
Lamartine’s works, nor the least conclusive manifestation of his 
genius. In both these poems all the qualities of the Méditations 
are again to be found, some of them, indeed, in an exaggerated 
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themselves to these, qualities which are not generally admired, and 
which failed to bring Lamartine the applause they deserved. It 
was he who created philosophical poetry in France; for André 
Chénier, who hoped to do so, has left us only the outline of his 
Hermes, with a bare half hundred lines; and Voltaire’s Discowrs 
sur ' Homme is.a moral, rather than a philosophical, work—and 
furthermore is only prose. Lamartine has more than once 
succeeded in expressing, without the slightest loss of clearness 
or of harmony, ideas of the most abstract, the most purely meta- 
physical, sort that the human mind can conceive. It is another of 
his merits, pre-eminently shown in Jocelyn, that he could write in 
a familiar strain without becoming prosaic, and even without losing 
his nobility of expression. Nor was his point of view a mere pose, 
as Sainte-Beuve, not without a tinge of jealousy, asks us to believe. 
If ever a poet was naturally and involuntarily a poet, it was 
Lamartine, a poet even when he wrote in prose, and even in his 
political utterances. Nowhere is this more strikingly shown than 
in his Jocelyn, unless, indeed, it be in the Chute d’wun Ange, or in 
‘the larger conception of the philosophical epic of which the Chute 
dun Ange is itself only an episode. One certainly regrets that the 
hasty execution of the work is not always in keeping with the 
grandeur of the project, but that disparity is characteristic of 
Lamartine’s genius. Is it not possible, indeed, that in the altitudes 
where metaphysics and poetry melt one into the other, a want of 
precision adds a further fitness, a new charm and beauty ? 

Yet, as one is about to think so and to say so, the shade of Victor 
Hugo interposes. Whether Hugo’s visions be filled with realities, 
or only with possibilities, no poet has ever made his dreams more 
vivid, given to them a firmer form, made them more palpable. A 
blind man could perceive how boldly Victor Hugo’s verse brings its 
subject into relief. Lamartine purifies and idealises the real—dis- 
solves it, sometimes, in the liquidity of his lines; but Hugo, in the 
architecture of his poetry, captures the ideal, makes it concrete and 
material. He is as “personal” as ever in his Fewilles @Automne 
or his Voix Intériewres, it may even be said that he is nowhere 
more “personal” than in his Orientales or his Odes. It is in these 
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poems that he is most prodigal of confidences and avowals, and yet 
he is not the less attentive to “actuality.” Half his poems are poems 
of occasion ; their titles show it: Réverie d'un passant & propos 
dun Roi; Dicté en présence du glacier du Rhéne; Pendant que la 
fenétre était owverte ; Apres wne lecture de Dante. But he begins, 
at this stage of his work, to do what he had not done in the days 
of the Orientales; he begins to inquire into the mysteries, to 
wonder at what Baudelaire well calls “the monstrousness which 
envelops man on every side.” Lamartine escaped from himself, 
raised himself above the level of his own personality, as he turned 
to the heights, ad augusta ; Victor Hugo leaves his own person in 
order to search in mystery itself, per augusta, the explanation of 
what he has found inexplicable in his own personality. If it is a 
different sort of philosophising, it is still philosophy, and after 
twelve years of silence, or of political activity, from 1840 to 1852, 
when he returns to poetry, he resumes this philosophical pre- 
occupation, never again to abandon it. No doubt his philosophy, 
at that period, differs widely from the catholicism of his earlier 
attitude, but nevertheless he had the right to say that the intensity, 
the continuity, of that preoccupation were always of a religious 
character. It is that which saves him from the double, yet diverse, 
excess of purely personal poetry and purely naturalistic doctrine. 
Nevertheless—while Lamartine and Hugo thus imparted to 
romantic poetry and to personal poetry, a tendency toward 
Musset, “ descending to the desolate 


philosophical and social poetry 
depths of the abyss within himself,” gave resounding utterance to 
some of the most energetic notes of passion in all French poetry— 
in all the world’s poetry. We need only mention a few of his 
poems: the Lettre « Lamartine, the Nuits, the Souvenir; not a 
thousand lines in all. They are poems in which fastidious critics 
have found passages of mere rhetoric; but they will pass down the 
ages. Other poets may equal, but can never surpass, their bitter 
sorrow, their poignant eloquence. Musset’s Vwits are at once the 
most realistic and the most personal poems in the language. The 
adventure had been commonplace ; its termination, although it was 
cruel, was not extraordinary. But the poet suffered so profoundly, 
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his whole life had been so utterly devastated by the blow, that it 
is impossible to imagine a more irreparable disaster. To express 
the pride of his passion, his horror of its unfaithful object, his 
absolute despair, he found words so profoundly pathetic that they 
wring, even from the driest eyes, tears almost as abundant as those 
he himself shed over his dead love. He has interposed so slight a 
veil of “literature” between his readers and his heart, the ery of 
his agony rises so naturally, that we can never be closer to any 
man’s soul than to his. It is.for all these reasons that, whatever 
one may think of his other works, Musset’s wits places him in 
the first rank of poets. And perhaps it is for these reasons, too, 
that “personal” poetry has become so difficult to the poets of our 
own day. It is apart from personal poetry, or in antagonism to it, 
rather, that the evolution continues, in the works of Victor de 
Laprade, and, above all, in the Poémes which Alfred de Vigny after- 
wards embodied in his Destinies. 

Impelled by circumstances, yet always in accordance with the 
direction of his own talent, Vigny followed the same general trend 
as Lamartine and Victor Hugo, turning from personal poetry to 
objective and philosophical poetry. He lacked the fertility of the 
first, and was yet farther from the verbal and rhythmical in- 
ventiveness of the second. His philosophy was not the same, nor 
his philosophical temperament; he was born a pessimist of the 
most thorough sort; one of those who cannot forgive life for 
being the miserable thing it is, and still less forgive God for not 
having made it happier. From such convictions as these, the 
road to despair is short. Yet Vigny had too noble a nature or 
too elevated a mind to permit himself to sink into the gulf; and 
the conviction to which his pessimism led hi::—after a period of 
hesitation—was what has since been called the religion of human 
suffering. He proclaimed, in a line which has remained famous, 
his love for “the majesty of human woes.” It is this sentiment 
which inspired some of his finest verses: the Sawvage, the Mort du 
Loup, the Flite, the Mont des Oliviers, 1843, the Maison du 
Berger, 1844, and, later, the Bowteille a la Mer, 1854. Tt is 
essential to note that, independently of their other merits, all” 
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these poems have the two characteristics of a work of art; each 
is “a philosophical thought presented in an epic or dramatic form” 
—the definition is his—and, above all, each is a Poem. By this 
last word one must understand something complete in itself, some- 
thing of which the development is not left to the caprice or the 
fantasy of the poet, but depends upon the nature, the importance, 
and the compass of the subject. This is the limit imposed upon 
the liberty of purely romantic poetry. | 

Another poet of the same period restrained thay liberty in 
another fashion: Victor de Laprade, whose Psyc?d in 1841, Odes et 
Poemes in 1843, Podmes évangéliques in 1852, unquestionably 
contain fine lines, but they are cold; they seem enveloped by 
some indefinable haze. There is no comparison between Victor de 
Laprade and Lamartine or Vigny, to whom he really owes less, 
though he may seem to owe more, than to two writers who are 
somewhat overlooked to-day: Ballanche, the Lyon’s printer, who 
was Mme Récamier’s friend, and Edgar Quinet, the friend of 
Michelet. Whatever may have been his inferiority, the purposes 
of Victor Laprade were profoundly interesting. Instinctively a 
pantheist, and an idealist as well, he laboured for ten or twelve 
years at the task of eliminating the poet’s personality by reducing 
him to the office of an interpreter of the voice of nature. It was 
a sort of reversal of the romantic point of view, according to which 
nature herself only served as a pretext or an occasion for displaying 
the poet’s personality. The subjective impression became, with 
Laprade, almost a matter of indifference; the truthful representa- 
tion of the object was the important matter. Unfortunately for 
Laprade, he combined with this purpose, even in his verses, so 
many vague side-issues that one loses sight of his novel idea. 
And amid all this philosophy, which at times was little better 
than theosophy, the sense of form, of style, and even of prosody, 
was lost. Poets built their manner upon isolated examples of the 
work of Musset and of Lamartine, and thought that to be as 
careless, as often incorrect, as they, was the way to equal 
them. 

Upon this theory a whole school of poets founded their 
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‘work, a school which the barbarous word “ Formistes ” was coined ta 
describe. Happily the word has not survived the school. They 
did not at once formulate the doctrines of “art for art’s own sake,” 
but they were finding their way to that motto. The Cariatides of 
Théodore de Banville, 1842, and his Stalactites, 1846, were born of 
this suggestion. All that he appropriated from romanticism, 
and from the Orientales and the Consolations of Saimte-Beuve, was 
a scrupulous attention to form, to “pure beauty” as it was soon 
to be called. At the same time, however, he turned back to the 
Greek and Latin antiques, to the very source of classicism. He 
looked to André Chénier for inspiration, he sang the Vénus de 
Milo, the Triomphe de Bacchus, or the Jugement de Péris ; and all 
this was at once an abjuration of the romanticism of the Middle 
Ages and of that which might have been called Lamartine’s neo- 
Christianism. The same must be said—or almost as much—of 
Théophile Gautier’s collections Lmaua et Camées, which appeared 
in 1852. 

Banville and Gautier were true poets, true artists, over-anxious, 
indeed, to find new and singular expressions of art, but they had 
the misfortune to be also journalists and “men about town.” 
From this combination there resulted a confusing association of 
incongruous ideals; strata of the quivering air of Paris and of the 
serene atmosphere of art. It is not always easy to distinguish 
their serious utterances from their esthetic paradoxes. Were 
they sincere, or were they laughing at their readers? In the case 
of Banville the suspicion is stronger, for in the earher work one 
perceives the “dandysm” of Musset, the Musset of MZardoche and 
of Namouna. The mere title of one of his collections, Odes 
Funambulesques, which appeared in 1857, sufficiently indicates the 
prankish side of his nature, and shows, too, why it is that his 
influence was so limited. Théophile Gautier, on the other hand, 
urged by the spur of need, did so much work of all sorts that the 
hack novelist pressed close upon the heels of the poet. The honour 
of becoming the true leader of the school was reserved for another ; 
the author of the Podmes Antiques, 1852, and the Podmes 
Barbares, 1855, 1856: Leconte de Lisle, one of the foremost 
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poets of contemporary France—if not the most perfect among 
them all. 

He is certainly the most “ objective,” and in this regard he is the 
antithesis of the romantic poet and of the lyrical poet; in reality 
he is an epic poet. In all his works he only speaks of himself two 
or three times, and with splendid disinterestedness he soars above 
all the questions of his day, giving place in his verses only to 
the thoughts which he believed were for eternity, sub specie 
aeternitatis. It is this which gives him his sound and lasting 
value. He sang of the exchanging aspects of nature, the same 
before his time, in his time, and in our time. They fill his Idi, 
his Juin, the Réve du Jaguar, the Sommeil du Condor. He cele- 
brated, too, the traces which have been left to us by the great races 
and their successive civilisation: Qain, Brahma, Khirén, the Enfance 
@d Héracles, Hypatie, Mouga al Kébyr, the Téte dw Comte, the Hpée 
@ Angantyr, the Ceur d Hialmar. He gave voice to the resistless 
melancholy which rises from the mass of ruins, from the dark 
void in which all human effort. seems at last to be lost. He was 
a great artist, he always prepared himself for his work, adding 
the breadth of modern erudition to the scrupulous accuracy 
of the classic school. It was his ambition to give every line 
the precision of a bas-relief, the durability of bronze or marble. 
The larger public could hardly have been expected to turn with 
eagerness to so severe a form of art, but the poets promptly 
rendered their homage, and one is not surprised to learn that the 
influence of Leconte de Lisle was felt for a moment by Hugo 
himself. 

This is plainly to be seen, if one compares the Chdtiments, 1852, 
or the Contemplations, 1856, with the Légende des Svécles, 1859. In 
the two earlier collections we find Hugo still a lyric poet, and more 
than ever before a personal poet, but in the third he is manifestly 
inspired by the dominant note of the Poémes Antiques and the 
Poemes Barbares. With still greater truth he may be said to have 
been aroused by the sound of a rival’s lyre, and, calling all his 
skill to his aid, he reasserts his sway over the empire which the 
newcomer had attacked. But the leopard skin which hangs from 
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the poet’s shoulder never altogether changes its spots, and although 
the Légende des Siécles contains some verses of truly epic ring— 
the Sucre dela Femme, for instance, or Booz endormi—the Hugo of 
the Orientales and the Chants du Crépuscule reappears in the other 
pieces, the Hugo to whom history and legend are no more than 
scene-painter’s cloths, garnishing the stage from which he expresses 
his own, his most intimate sentiments. No matter how earnestly 
he tried to subordinate himself to his task, to mirror faithfully the 
scene he describes, his powerful imagination inevitably distorts the 
image, and it is always Hugo that we see. The other school 
aimed at a diametrically opposed result, and just as the romantic 
movement had spread from the field of poetry to that of the 
theatre, to history, and even to criticism, they tried now to impose 
the canons of the naturalist’s esthetics upon criticism and history, 
the theatre and the poetic art. 

It was the first article of their code that the personality of the 
poet should be subordinated to nature, that he should become a 
sworn luterpreter; not necessarily impassible, but yet quite impartial 
and incorruptible. It is no longer the question to know the poet’s 
point of view, whether he is pleased or indignant, or with what 
sentiments he is agitated by the spectacle of nature or the events of 
history. It is his function to present things as they are, for what 
they are, independently of his personal opinions. A line of Horace 
expresses the new rule: Von mihi res sed me rebus subjungere conor. 
The nature of things is exterior, anterior, superior ; it is not our task 
to correct or perfect, but to reproduce, and the first of all poetic 
qualities is the fidelity cf presentiment. It is a painter’s law, or a 
sculptor’s, perhaps, as much as a poet’s, and it may easily be 
carried to undue extremes; a law, indeed, that was afterwards to 
bring about strange results. But it worked a great change for 
good in the years that immediately preceded and followed 1860, it 
recalled the poet to the observation of nature, to the study of 
history, to respect for simple truth. We owed to it, between 1866 
and 1875, the Zrophées of M. J.-M. de Hérédia; the popular poems, 
the domestic and intimate verses of M. Francois Coppée; and, 
since we are not forbidden to study, in our own persons, the 
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phenomena which Montaigne described as the “changing out- 
lines of man’s inner conditions,” we owe to this same law some 
of the subtle and pathetic poems in which M. Sully-Prudhomme 
has so well expressed the complexity of the contemporary 
spirit. 

These three authors, widely alike as they are, have a second 
characteristic in common; each is almost perfect in his own field 
of work, There are no more beautiful sonnets in the language 
than those of M. J.-M. de Hérédia. The Dutch painters, Gérard 
Dow, for instance, and Jean Steen, have painted no interiors more 
finished than the popular poems of M..Coppée. Finally, M. Sully- 
Prudhomme has touched our most secret fibres with verses of 
unparalleled delicacy and acuity. Perfection of form was indeed 
the second article, as the subjection of the poet’s personality was 
the first article, of the new school’s code. If critics forgave Victor 
Hugo the obseurities which were often darkened depths of 
meaning, and which never interfered with the correctness of his 
diction, they were pitiless to the carelessness of Lamartine 
and of Musset. The poet’s art was no longer measured by 
the abundance or the strangeness of its inspiration, but by the 
richness and sonority of the rhythm, the fulness and soundness of 
the line, the precision and elegance of its French. There was a 
return to the opinions of the past, a renewed perception of “the 
power of the right word in the right place.” People even began to 
discern in words many qualities which they do not possess, This 
was a logical change, no doubt, for there is only one way to 
imitate nature with fidelity, and that is to concentrate upon the 
perfection of form all the energy which has been repressed in the 
process of restricting the liberty of imagination, 

To these two principles—the perfection of form and the 
impersonality of the artist—a third added itself: the principle 
that art ewists for art’s sake only. Art has no moral or didactic 
mission, and one has no right to question the poet’s choice of a 
subject; his method of treatment is the only ground for the 
exercise of the critic’s function. Gautier believed this to his last 
day ; his work remains to prove it. Leconte de Lisle violated the 
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principle in some of his poems, but he was not conscious that he 
did so, even when, finding his inspiration in the Légende des 
Sireles, he tried to rival Hugo’s anti-religious ardour. M. de 
Hérédia has never swerved. It was this central idea that the 
Parnassians made their rallying-point in 1866. Some illustrious 
prose writers—Flaubert in the first rank—encouraged them. And 
if M. Sully-Prudhomme and M. Frangois Coppée escaped from the 
strict yoke, it was because they were affected by another influence 
at the same time as Leconte de Lisle’s—an influence more subtle 
and not less powerful, that of Charles Baudelaire and his Flewrs 
du Mal. 

These poems appeared for the first time in 1857; but there are 
books which make themselves felt as soon as they appear, just as 
there are others which need, as it were, to be felt from a distance. 
Of such are, in the history of French prose, Stendhal’s Chartreuse 
de Parme, and, in the history of French poetry, the Meurs du Mal. 
At a first glance the critics imagined—fantastic as the idea seems 
to us—that they detected Catholicism in the Meurs du Mal; 
and this was at the moment of a general reaction toward Paganism. 
The fact is that at a time when the elaboration of form was every- 
thing, Baudelaire’s verses displayed the mosaicist’s care, they 
suggested the prose writer who has with painful labour morticed a 
rime upon the end of every line. It was also a moment at 
which poetry tended to the impersonal; and the inspiration of 
Baudelaire betrays its debt to that of Vigny, and yet more to that 
of Sainte-Beuve,—the Sainte-Beuve of the Confessions de Joseph 
Delorme. He not only imitated, but exaggerated this strange 
morbidity. While the critics for these reasons despised even what 
there was of novelty in Baudelaire’s product, the youth of his day 
recognised it, and felt its fascination. Beneath the declamatory 
tone, and the charlatanism, even, of his lament, they perceived the 
sincerity of a suffering which was not less genuine because it was 
purely intellectual.. It has been said that of all the sensory 
suggestions the most material and the most diffusive are those 
which appeal to the olfactory perceptions, and that no others so 
immediately stir the memory. And if this be true, it must be 
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remembered that the Flewrs du Mal are permeated by the whole 
gamut of exotic fragrance. They are full, too, of those subtle 
values of sensory co-ordination which Baudelaire himself indicates 
when he says that “forms and outlines and sounds all correspond 
the one to the other.” There was novelty in all this, a fruitful 
and a lasting novelty, and as it did not seem to disagree with the 
lessons of the Parnassians, people listened obediently to the lofty 
teachings of Leconte de Lisle, but read Baudelaire with infinite 
delight, like children devouring a book in secret. 

I remember trying, twenty-five years ago, in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, to describe this influence which Baude- 
laire exerted upon M. Francois Coppée, M. Sully-Prudhomme upon 
M. Paul Bourget, too, whose first verses had then—in 1875— 
recently appeared, and upon other writers. Frangois Buloz, who 
was still living at the time, was hugely displeased, although he had 
printed in the Revue Baudelaire’s first verses. “So you’ take 
Baudelaire for a master, do you?” he cried. I thought that I had 
answered him when I said, “No, but he is a master in the eyes of 
the poets I named.” But Buloz was not convinced. I little 
knew how amply time would justify me; I had not long to wait 
before a whole generation were invoking the name of the author 
of the Fleurs du Mal, the generation of Paul Verlaine and of 
Stephen Mallarmé. 

Although they still continued to bow to the Parnassian dis- 
cipline, they began to chafe under it. Despite the poet’s dictum, 
ut pictura poésis, they began to perceive that poetry wilted in this 
dry perfection of execution. The precision of outline, the richness 
of metre, the unswerving fidelity of representation combined, 
embarrassed, cumbered, cramped the freedom of the imagination, 
the amplitude of visions. It was impossible to escape the accurate 
grasp of the artist, and when he had clutched you, there was no 
release. There was no background, no distant perspective, there 
was none of the indistinctness, the obscurity, the chiaroscuro, 
which is, nevertheless, one of the elements of true poetry. Save 
for some among M. Sully-Prudhomme’s verses, everything was 
brought into the whitest light, and if, by chance, the meaning 
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of any work, as a whole, was not quite clear, each line was in 
itself uncompromisingly distinct. People began to find, too, that 
this reproduction of nature was extended, in the past as in the 
present, to many objects which possessed no real interest. It does 
not follow that because an event has taken place it is necessarily 
a poetic event; nor is it true that everything that lives should be 
immortalised by art. It was said, too, that if ideas were plentiful 
enough in the masterpieces of the Parnassian School, no one idea 
ever passed beyond its original limits, or became the mantle and 
the veil of something more secret, more mysterious: the visible 
and palpable exterior of that which can neither be seen nor touched. 
There are, unquestionably, certain correspondences and associations 
between ourselves and the world in which we live: every sensation 
should lead us to an idea, and in that idea we ought to find some- 
thing analogous to the sensation. The reality of things does not 
manifest itself in their mere exterior, they must be exposed to the 
light of the truth in accordance with which their forms are defined. 
Every representation which fails to base itself wpon that fact is 
necessarily incomplete, superficial, mutilated. The Parnassians 
forgot this, and their forgetfulness created the school of 
symbolism. 

It is difficult to see very clearly the inner meaning of Paul 
Verlaine’s work. He was an “irregular” in the eyes of all the 
schools, and his emancipation had been no more than a return to 
the liberty of the Romantic School, and a step beyond even that 
liberty. He owes his reputation less to the profoundness and the 
ingenuity of his symbolism than to the cynicism of his Confessions. 
He was at once violent and feeble, ingeniously perverse, capable, by 
turn, of the worst sentiments and the most sincere repentances, 
inheriting from Baudelaire and from Sainte-Beuve the love of sin 
and of remorse. Poor “Lélian” wrote some wretched verses, and 
some that were detestable; but he wrote also some that were 
original and exquisite. His great merit is, perhaps, that he wrote 
exquisitely diaphanous lines, verse as lightly burdened as French 
verse ought to be. Stephen Mallarmé wrote the most incompre- 
hensible verses, more obscure than any Lycophron ever had made. 
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before his time; but he had a poet’s soul; he talked limpidly, if he 
wrote turgidly ; he possessed the secret of clothing the strangest 
ideas in an enchanter’s web of apparent truth; he has been, and 
will no doubt remain, the hierophant of symbolism, as Baudelaire 
was its precursor. I doubt whether he will be largely represented 
in the anthologies of the future, but no historian of nineteenth- 
century French poetry can refrain from mentioning his name. A 
certain Maurice Scdve, of Lyons, played just such a role in the 
sixteenth century, only to disappear, when he had played it, in the 
effulgence of the great Ronsard. 

There is one more observation that should perhaps be made 
before terminating this too hurried essay. It is a Ronsard that 
symbolism has lacked, and still lacks; it isa Ronsard that we have 
been awaiting for nearly ten years. It would be easy to name a 
dozen excellent craftsmen in verse, and three or four poets, among 
the younger men: M. Henri de Régnier, for instance, and 
M. Albert Samain. But however much talent, natural or acquired, 
they may have shown, it must be admitted that no work of theirs 
has aroused the immediate and universal emotion which Lamar- 
tine’s Méditations and Ronsard’s Amours kindled as soon as they 
appeared. Why is it so? Is it, perhaps, because the time is not 
favourable to poets, and that our poets lack the encouragement, 
the complicity of opinion, so to speak, which is more necessary to 
their development than to the development of any other sort of 
artists? Surely this is not the case. On the contrary, our poets find 
to-day a keener audience, not in France only, but abroad, than could 
have been hoped for ten, or twenty, or thirty years ago. Are fewer 
poets born, or is it more difficult for them to find the opportunity 
of appealing to the verdict of the public? is life less kind to them 
to-day than formerly? One can hardly say so, in view of the 
number of volumes of verse which appear each year. Is it that 
they ripen less rapidly, and that the standard they set themselves 
is higher, more complex, and demands longer effort? Are they 
awaiting a rounder maturity / As they are all young, let us hope 
that this is the case; and if the close of the nineteenth century, so 
abundant in poetic talent, is somewhat barren of poetic product, 
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we can only wait,in the hope that the expected masterpiece is 
taking form, somewhere in silent seclusion, and that the sudden 
radiance of its appearance will greet the beginning of the new 
century. Sic aliud ex alio nunquam desistit oriri. 
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POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC. 
By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


{Bengamin Franky, the celebrated American statesman and philosopher, 
was born in Boston, Mass., January 17, 1706, the son of a tallow chandler. He 
zearned the printer’s trade in the office of his elder brother, and at seventeen ran 
away to Philadelphia, where he established the Pennsylvania Gazette, and began 
the publication of Poor Richard’s Almanac (1732). Having acquired extraor- 
dinary popularity on account of his public spirit and integrity, he was appointed 
successively clerk of the Assembly, postmaster, and deputy postmaster-general 
of British North America. He was sent to England as colonial agent in 1757, 
and during a second visit (1764) was mainly instrumental in securing the repeal 
of the obnoxious Stamp Act. Despairing of bringing about any reconciliation 
between the colonies and the mother country, he returned to Philadelphia and 
became one of a committee of five chosen by Congress to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Ambassador to France (1776-1785), he succeeded in 
inducing France to form an alliance with the United States (1778) ; in conjunc- 
tion with Jay and Adams concluded the treaty of Paris with England (1783) ; 
and was president of Pennsylvania (1785-1788). He died April 17th, 1790. ] 


[The almanac was the only general reading matter of the countryfolk— 
that is, nearly the whole community —in Franklin’s time; and contained, as 
now, jokes, stories, and scraps of general literature, filling in the calendar spaces 
with random sentences, often stupid and meaningless buffoonery, Franklin 
started one in 1732, ostensibly compiled by one Richard Saunders: replacing 
the usual subsidiary trash with sound, good.Jiterature, much of it original, and 
notably filling the calendar spaces with pointed epigrams beginning ‘ Poor Rich- 
ard says ;’? “‘chiefly,’’ says Franklin, ‘‘ such as inculcated industry and frugality 
as the means of procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it being more 
difficult for a man in want to act always honestly, as, to use here one of those 
proverbs, ‘ It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright.’? . . . These proverbs, 
which contain the wisdom of many ages and nations, I assembled and formed 
into a connected discourse, prefixed to the almanac of 1757, as the harangue of 
a wise old man to the people attending an auction.’’] 


CourtEous READER : — 
IT have heard that nothing gives an author so great pleasure 
as to find his works respectfully quoted by other learned authors. 
57 
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This pleasure I have seldom enjoyed. For though I have been, 
if I may say it without vanity, an eminent author of Almanacs 
annually, now for a full quarter of a century, my brother authors 
in the same way, for what reason I know not, have ever been 
very sparing in their applauses; and no other author has taken 
the least notice of me: so that did not my writings produce me 
some solid pudding, the great deficiency of praise would have 
quite discouraged me. 

I concluded at length, that the people were the best judges 
of my merits: for they buy my works; and besides, in my 
rambles, where Iam not personally known, I have frequently 
heard one or other of my adages repeated, with as Poor Rich- 
ard says at the end of it. This gave me some satisfaction, as 
it showed, not only that my instructions were regarded, but dis- 
covered likewise some respect for my authority; and I own, 
that to encourage the practice of remembering and repeating 
those sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself with great 
gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my horse 
lately where a great number of people were collected at a ven- 
due of merchant’s goods. The hour of sale not being come, 
they were conversing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the company called to a plain, clean old man with white locks, 
“Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Won’t 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How shall we ever 
be able to pay them? What would you advise us to?” Father 
Abraham stood up and replied: “If you would have my advice, 
I will give it you in short; for A word to the wise is enough, and 
Many words won't fill a bushel, as Poor Richard says.” They 
all joined, desiring him to speak his mind, and gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follows : —~ 

Friends, says he, and neighbors, the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might the more easily discharge them ; 
but we have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our IDLENESS, three times 
as much by our PRIDE, and four times as much by our FOLLY ; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us, by allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for us; God helps 
them that help themselves, as Poor Richard says. 
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Tt would be thought a hard government that should tax its 
people one tenth part of their rmME, to be employed in its serv- 
ice, but idleness taxes many of us much more, if we reckon all 
that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing; with that 
which is spent in idle employments or amusements that amount 
to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears ; while the 
used key is always bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost thow 
love life? then do not squander time, for that’s the stuff life is 
made of, as Poor Richard says. 

How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep ? 
forgetting that the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be sleeping enough in the grave, as Poor Richard says. If time 
be of all things the most precious, wasting of time must be, as 
Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality ; since, as he else- 
where tells us, lost time is never found again; and what we call 
time enough! always proves little enough. Let us then up and 
be doing, and doing to the purpose; so, by diligence, shall we 
do more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, 
but industry ali things easy, as Poor Richard says; and He that 
riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night; while laziness travels so slowly that Poverty soon over- 
takes him, as we read in Poor Richard; who adds, Drive thy 
business! let not that drive thee! and— 


Pd Eariy to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We 
may make these times better, if we bestir ourselves. Industry 
need not wish, as Poor Richard says, and He that lives on hope 
will die fasting. There are no gains without pains ; then help, 
hands! for Ihave no lands ; or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
And, as Poor Richard likewise observes, He that hath a trade 
hath an estate, and he that hath a calling hath an office of profit 
and honor; but then the trade must be worked at, and the call- 
ing well followed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable 
us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious we shall never 
starve; for, as Poor Richard says, At the workingman’s house 
hunger looks in, but dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the 
constable enter, for Industry pays debts. while despair inereaseth 
them. 


What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
s 
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relation left you a legacy, Diligence is the mother of good luck, as 
Poor Richard says, and God gives all things to industry. 


Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep, 


says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow ; which makes 
Poor Richard say, One to-day is worth two to-morrows; and 
farther, Have you somewhat to do to-morrow? Do it to-day! 

If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle? Are you then your own 
master? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, as Poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, 
your country, and your gracious king, be up by peep of day! 
Let not the sun look down and say, “ Inglorious here he lies!” 
Handle your tools without mittens ! remember that The cat in 
gloves catches no mice! as Poor Richard says. 

Tis true there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; 
for Constant dropping wears away stones; and By diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and Little strokes fell great 
oaks ; as Poor Richard says in his Almanae, the year I cannot 
just now remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, “ Must a man afford him- 
self no leisure?” I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Rich- 
ard says, Himploy thy time well, tf thow meanest to gain leisure, 
and Stnce thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour! 
Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as 
Poor Richard says, A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things. Do you imagine that sloth will afford you more com- 
fort than labor? No! for, as Poor Richard says, Trouble springs 
Strom idleness, and grievous toil from needless ease. Many, with- 
out labor, would live by their wits only, but they'll break for want 
of stock; whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
respect. ly pleasures, and they'll follow you. The diligent 
spinner has a large shift; and — 


Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
Everybody bids me good morrow. 


AM which is well said by Poor Richard. But with our indus- 
try we must likewise be steady, settled, and careful, and over- 


@ 
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see our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to 
others; for, as Poor Richard says — 


I never saw an oft-removed tree 
Nor yet an oft-removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, Three removes are as bad as a fire ; andagain, Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; and again, If you would 
have your business done, go; tf not, send. And again — 


He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The eye of the master will do more work than both 
his hands; and again, Want of care does us more damage than 
want of knowledge ; and again, Wot to oversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open. 

Trusting too much to others’ care is the ruin of many ; for, 
as the Almanac says, In the affairs of this world men are saved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it; but a man’s own care is 
profitable : for saith Poor Dick, Learning ts to the studious and 
Riches to the careful; as well as, Power to the bold and Heaven 
to the virtuous. And further, Jf you would have a faithful serv- 
ant, and one that you like, serve yourself. 

And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in 
the smallest matters; because sometimes, A little neglect may 
breed great mischief ; adding, for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost; being overtaken and slain by the enemy: all 
for want of a little care about a horseshoe nail ! 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s 
own business; but to these we must add frugality, if we 
would make our industry more certainly successful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last. A fat 
kitchen makes a lean will, as Poor Richard says ; and— 


Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 


If you would be wealthy, says he in another Almanac, Think 
of saving as well as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
vich ; because her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 
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Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not 
have so much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families ; for as Poor Dick says, — 


Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the wants great. 


And further, What maintains one vice would bring up two chil- 
dren. You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch 
now and then; a diet a little more costly; clothes a lttle finer ; 
and a little more entertainment now and then, can be no great 
matter ; but remember what Poor Richard says, Many a little 
makes a mickle ; and further, Beware of little expenses; A small 
leak will sink a great ship ; and again, — 


Who dainties love, shall beggars prove ; 


and moreover, Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

Here are you all got together at this vendue of fineries and 
knick-knacks. You call them goods; but, if you do not take 
eare, they will prove evils to some of you. You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they 
cost ; but, if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear 
to you. Remember what Poor Richard says: Buy what thou 
hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. .And 
again, At a great pennyworth pause awhile. He means, that 
perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee more 
harm than good. For in another place he says, Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths. 

Again, Poor Richard says, ’2Z%s foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance; and yet this folly is practiced every 
day at vendues for want of minding the A/manae. 

Wise men, as Poor Richard says, learn by others’ harms: 
Fools, scarcely by their own; but Felix quem faciunt aliena peri- 
cula cautun.t Many a one, for the sake of finery on the back, 
has gone with a hungry belly, and half-starved their families. 
Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, as Poor Richard says, put 
out the kitchen fire. ‘These are not the necessaries of life ; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet, only because 
they look pretty, how many want to have them! The artificial 


1 Fortunate he whom others’ perils make cautious, 
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wants of mankind thus become more numerous than the nat- 
ural; and, as Poor Dick says, For one poor person there are 
a hundred indigent. 

By these, and other extravagances, the genteel are reduced 
to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
despised, but who, through industry and frugality, have main- 
tained their standing ; in which case it appears plainly, that A 
ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left 
them, which they knew not the getting of ; they think, ’7%s day, 
and will never be night; that a little to be spent out of so much is not 
worth minding; (A child and a fool, as Poor Richard says, ¢mag- 
ine twenty shillings and twenty years can never be spent,) but 
Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the bottom. Then, as Poor Dick says, When the wells dry, 
they know the worth of water. But this they might have known 
before, if they had taken his advice. Jf you would know the 
value of money go and try to borrow some ; tor He that goes a 
borrowing, goes a sorrowing, and indeed so does he that lends to 
such people, when he goes to get it in again. 

Poor Dick further advises, and says — 


Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great deal 
more saucy. When you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of a piece ; but 
Poor Dick says, ’Zis easier to suppress the first desire, than to 
satisfy all that follow it. And ‘tis as truly folly for the poor to 
ape the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 


Great estates may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 


Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; for, Pride that dines 
on vanity sups on contempt, as Poor Richard says. And in an- 
other place, Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and supped with Infamy. 

And after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot pro- 
mote health or ease pain; it makes no increase of merit in the 
person ; it creates envy ; it hastens misfortune. 
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What is a butterfly 2? At best 
ETe’s but a caterpillar drest, 
The gaudy fop’s his picture just, 


as poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run into debt for these 
superfluities! We are offered, by the terms of this vendue, 
six months’ credit ; and that, perhaps, has induced some of us 
to attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money, and hope 
now to be fine without it. But, ah! think what you do when 
you run in debt: You give to another power over your liberty. 
If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor ; you will be in fear when you speak to him; you 
will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come 
to lose your veracity, and sink into base, downright lying; for, 
as Poor Richard says, The second vice is lying, the first is running 
into debt; and again, to the same purpose, lying rides upon 
debt’s back ; whereas a free-born Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. ’Zs 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright ! as Poor Richard truly 
says. What would you think of that prince, or the govern- 
ment, who should issue an edict forbidding you to dress like a 
gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servi: 
tude? Would you not say that you are free, have a right to 
dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a breach 
of your privileges, and such a government tyrannical? And 
yet you are about to put yourself under such tyranny, when 
you run in debt for such dress! Your creditor has authority, 
at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confining you 
in jail for life, or to sell you for a servant, if you should not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your bargain, you may 
perhaps, think little of payment; but Creditors (Poor Richard 
tells us) have better memories than debtors ; and in another place 
says, Creditors are a superstitious set, great observers of set days 
and times. 'Yhe day comes round before you are aware, and 
the demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy it ; or, 
if you bear your debt in mind, the term which at first seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his shoulders. 
Those have a short Lent, saith Poor Richard, who owe money to be 
paid at Kaster. ‘Then since, as he says, The borrower is a slave 
to the lender, and the debtor to the creditor, disdain the chain, 
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preserve your freedom, and maintain your independency. Be 
industrious and free; be frugal and free. At present, perhaps, 
you may think yourself in thriving circumstances, and that you 
can bear a little extravagance without injury; but — 


For age and want, save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


As Poor Richard says, gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever, while you live, expense is constant and certain; 
and ’Tis easter to build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel, as 
Poor Richard says; so, Rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt. 

Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold, 


as Poor Richard says; and, when you have got the Philoso- 
pher’s stone, sure, you will no longer complain of bad times, or 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but, after 
all, do not depend too much upon your own industry and fra- 
gality and prudence, though excellent things ; for they may 
all be blasted without the blessing of Heaven; and therefore, 
ask that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that 
at present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Re- 
member Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that ; for it is true, We 
may give advice, but we cannot give conduct, as Poor Richard says. 
However, remember this, They that won't be counselled can’t be 
helped, as Poor Richard says; and further, that, Jf you will not 
hear reason she'll surely rap your knuckies. 


Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people 
heard it, and approved the doctrine ; and immediately prac- 
ticed the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon. 
For the vendue opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwithstanding all his cautions, and their own fear of taxes. 
I found the good man had thoroughly studied my Almanacs, 
and digested all I had dropped on those topics during the 
course of five-and-twenty years. The frequent mention he 
made of me must have tired any one else; but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious that not 
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a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he ascribed to 
me, but rather the gleanings that I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However, I resolved to be the better for 
the echo of it ; and, though I had at first determined to buy 
stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my old one 
a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be as great as mine. Iam, as ever, thine to serve thee, 


RicHARD SAUNDERS. 
July 7, 1757. 


THE WHISTLE. 
By FRANKLIN. 


[A letter to Madam Brillon, a French friend.] 


I RECEIVED my dear friend’s two letters, one for Wednes- 
day, one for Saturday. This is again Wednesday. I do not 
deserve one for to-day, because I have not answered the for- 
mer. But, indolent as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of 
having no more of your pleasing epistles if I do not contribute 
to the correspondence, obliges me to take up my pen; and as 
Mr. B. has kindly sent me word that he sets out to-morrow to 
see you, instead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I have 
done its namesakes, in your delightful company, I sit down to 
spend it in thinking of you, in writing to you, and in think- 
ing over and over again your letters. 

Iam charmed with your description of Paradise, and with 
your plan of living there ; and I approve much of your conelu- 
sion, that in the mean time we should draw all the good we 
can from this world. In my opinion, we might all draw more 
good from it than we do, and suffer less evils, if we would take 
care not to give too much for whistles. For to me it seems 
that most of the unhappy people we meet with are become so 
by neglect of that caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories, and will excuse 
my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends on a 
holiday filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a 
shop where they sold toys for children ; and, being charmed 
with the sound of a whistle that I met by the way in the hands 
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of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money 
for one. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as 
much for it as it was worth; put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the money, and laughed 
at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me 
pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind, so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give too 
much for the whistle: and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who 
gave too much for the whastle. 

When I saw one too ambitious to court favor, sacrificing 
his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his 
virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to 
myself, This man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly employ- 
ing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs and 
ruining them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, said I, too much 
Jor his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up any kind of a comfortable 
living, all the pleasures of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, 
for the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay 
too much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corporal sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, 
Mistaken man, said I, you are providing pain for yourself instead 
of pleasure ; you give too much for your whastle. 

Tf IT see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts, and ends his career in a prison, Alas! say I, 
_he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married to an 
‘-natured brute of a husband, What a pity, say I, that she 
should pay so much for a whistle! 
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In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries of man: 
kind are brought upon them by the false estimates they have 
made of the value of things, and by their giving too much for 
their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people, when 
I consider, that with all this wisdom of which I am boasting, 
there are certain things in the world so tempting, for example, 
the apples of King John, which happily are not to be bought ; 
for if they were put up to sale by auction, I might very easily 
be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I had once 
more given too much for the whistle. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever yours, very 


sincerely and with unalterable affection. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Passy, November 10, 1779. 
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VOLTAIRE AND HIS WORK. 


[Joun Mortny, English man of letters and affairs, was born in Lancashire 
in 1838 ; educated at Lincoln College, Oxford ; trained as a lawyer. His chief 
work, however, has been as editor (Fortnightly Review, 1867-1882, Pall Mall 
Gazette, 1880-1883, Macmillan’s Magazine, 1880-1883), and philosophic and his- 
toric biographer : notably of the great literary precursors of the French Revolu- 
tion (Voltaire, 1872 ; Rousseau, 1876 ; Diderot and the Encyclopzdists, 1878); 
also Burke, 1867; Cobden, 1881 ; Emerson, 1884; Walpole, 1889 ; and other works 
and many articles collected in 1871, 1874, and 1891, He has likewise taken high 
rank as a Liberal politician, being in Mr. Gladstone’s last two cabinets, a warm 
supporter of Home Rule, and Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1886 to 1895. D. 
in January, 1921.] 


WHEN the right sense of historical proportion is more fully 
developed in men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand out 
like the names of the great decisive movements in the Euro- 
pean advance, like the Revival of Learning, or the Reforma- 
tion. The existence, character, and career of this extraordinary 
person constituted in themselves a new and prodigious era. The 
peculiarities of his individual genius changed the mind and spir- 
itual conformation of France, and in a less degree of the whole 
of the West, with as far-spreading and invincible an effect as if 
the work had been wholly done, as it was actually aided, by the 
sweep of deep-lying collective forces. A new type of belief, 
and of its shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the impression of 
his character and work into the intelligence and feeling of his 
own and the following times. We may think of Voltairism in 
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France somewhat as we think of Catholicism or the Renaissance 
or Calvinism. It was one of the cardinal liberations of the 
growing race, one of the emphatic manifestations of some por- 
tion of the minds of men, which an immediately foregoing sys- 
tem and creed had either ignored or outraged. 

Christianity originally and generically at once awoke and 
satisfied a spiritual craving for a higher, purer, less torn and 
fragmentary being, than is permitted to sons of men on the 
troubled and corrupt earth. It disclosed to them a gracious, 
benevolent, and all-powerful being, who would one day redress 
all wrongs and recompense all pain, and who asked no more 
from them meanwhile than that they should prove their love of 
him whom they had not seen, by love of their brothers whom 
they had seen. Its great glory was to have raised the moral 
dignity and self-respect of the many toa level which had hith- 
erto been reached only by a few. Calvin, again, ike some’ 
stern and austere step-son of the Christian God, jealous of the 
divine benignity and abused open-handedness of his father’s 
house, with word of merciless power set free all those souls that 
were more anxious to look the tremendous facts of necessity 
and evil and punishment full in the face, than to reconcile them 
with any theory of the infinite mercy and loving-kindness of a 
supreme creator. Men who had been enervated or helplessly 
perplexed by a creed that had sunk into ignoble optimism and 
self-indulgence, became conscious of new fiber in their moral 
structure, when they realized life as a long wrestling with unseen 
and invincible forces of grace, election, and fore-destiny, the 
agencies of a being whose ways and dealings, whose contradic- 
tory attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness, it 
was not for man, who is a worm and the son of a worm, to 
reconcile with the puny logic of human words, or the shallow 
consistency of human ideas. Catholicism was a movement of 
mysticism, and so, in darker regions, was the Calvinism which 
in so many important societies displaced it. Each did much to 
raise the measure of worth and purify the spiritual self-respect 
of mankind, and each also discouraged and depressed the lib- 
eral play of intelligence, the cheerful energizing of reason, the 
bright and many-sided workings of fancy and imagination. 
Human nature, happily for us, ever presses against this system 
or that, and forces ways of escape for itself into freedom and 
light. The scientific reason urgently seeks instruments and a 
voice; the creative imagination unconsciously takes form to 
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itself in manifold ways, of all of which the emotions can give 
good account to the understanding. Hence the glorious suf- 
fusion of light which the ardent desire of men brought over 
the face of Europe in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
Before Luther and Calvin in their separate ways brought into 
splendid prominence their new ideas of moral order, more than 
two generations of men had almost ceased to care whether there 
be any moral order or not, and had plunged with the delight 
of enchantinent among ideas of grace and beauty, whose forms 
were old on the earth, but which were full of seemingly inex- 
haustible novelty and freshness to men who had once begun to 
receive and to understand all the ever-living gifts of Grecian 
art and architecture and letters. If the Reformation, the great 
revival of northern Europe, was the enfranchisement of the 
individual from bondage to a collective religious tradition that 
had lost its virtue, the Renaissance, the earlier revival of sonth- 
ern Europe, was the admission to participate in the noblest 
collective tradition of free intellect which the achievements of 
the race could then hand down. 

Voltairism may stand for the name of the Renaissance of 
the eighteenth century ; for that name takes in al! the serious 
haltings and shortcomings of this strange movement, as well as 
all its terrible fire, swiftness, sincerity, and strength. The 
rays from Voltaire’s burning and far-shining spirit no sooner 
struck upon the genius of the time, seated dark and dead like 
the black stone of Memnon’s statue, than the clang of the 
breaking chord was heard through Europe, and men awoke in 
new'day and more spacious air. The sentimentalist has pro- 
claimed him a mere mocker. To the eritic of the schools, ever 
ready with compendious label, he is the revolutionary destruc- 
tive. To each alike of the countless orthodox sects his name 
is the symbol for the prevailing of the gates of hell. Erudi- 
tion figures him as shallow and a trifler; culture condemns 
him for pushing his hatred of spiritual falsehood much too 
seriously ; Christian charity feels constrained to unmask a 
demon from the depths of the pit. The plain men of the 
earth, who are apt to measure the merits of a philosopher by 
the strength of his sympathy with existing sources of comfort, 
would generally approve the saying of Dr. Johnson, that he 
would sooner sign a sentence for Rousseau’s transportation 
than that of any felon who had gone from the Old Bailey these 
many years, and that the difference between him and Voltaire 
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was £0 slight, “that it would be difficult to settle the proportion 
of iniquity between them.” Those of all schools and profes- 
sions who have the temperament which mistakes strong expres- 
sion for strong judgment, and violent phrase for grounded 
conviction, have been stimulated by antipathy against Voltaire 
to a degree that in any of them with latent turns for humor 
must now and then have even stirred a kind of reacting sym- 
pathy. The rank vocabulary of malice and hate, that noisome 
fringe of the history of opinion, has received many of its most 
fulminant terms from critics of Voltairé, along with some 
from Voltaire himself, who unwisely did not always refuse to 
follow an adversary’s bad example. 

Yet Voltaire was the very eye of eighteenth-century illu- 
mination. It was he who conveyed to his generation in a 
multitude of forms the consciousness at once of the power and 
the rights of human intelligence. Another might well have 
said of him what he magnanimously said of his famous 
contemporary, Montesquieu, that humanity had lost its title- 
deeds, and he had recovered them. The fourscore volumes 
which he wrote are the monument, as they were in some sort 
the instrument, of a new renascence. ‘They are the fruit and 
representation of a spirit of encyclopedic curiosity and pro- 
ductiveness. Hardly a page of all these countless leaves is 
common form. Hardly a sentence is there which did not 
come forth alive from Voltaire’s own mind, or which was said 
because some one else had said it before. His works as much 
as those of any man that ever lived and thought are truly his 
own. It is not given, we all know, even to the most original 
and daring of leaders to be without precursors, and Voltaire’s 
march was prepared for him before he was born, as it is for all 
mortals. Yet he impressed on all he said, on good words and 
bad alike, a marked autochthonic quality, as of the self-raised 
spontaneous products of some miraculous soil, from which 
prodigies and portents spring. Many of his ideas were in the. 
air, and did not belong to him peculiarly ; but so strangely 
rapid and perfect was his assimilation of them, so vigorous 
and minutely penetrative was the quality of his understanding, 
so firm and independent his initiative, that even these were 
instantly stamped with the express image of his personality. 
In a word, Voltaire’s work from first to last was alert with 
unquenchable life. Some of it, much of it, has ceased to be 
alive for us now in all that belongs to its deeper significance, 
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yet we recognize that none of it was ever the dreary still-birth 
of a mind of hearsays. There is no mechanical transmission 
of untested bits of current coin. In the realm of mere letters, 
Voltaire is one of the little band of great monarchs, and in style 
he remains of the supreme potentates. But literary variety and 
perfection, however admirable, like all purely literary qualities, 
are a fragile and secondary good which the world is very will- 
ing to let die, where it has not been truly begotten and engen- 
dered of living forces. __ 

Voltaire was a ‘stupendous power, not only because his 
expression was incomparably lucid, or even because his sight 
was exquisitely keen and clear, but because he saw many new 
things, after which the spirits of others were unconsciously 
groping and dumbly yearning. Nor was this all. Fontenelle 
was both brillant and far-sighted, but he was cold, and one of 
those who love ease and a safe hearth, and carefully shun the din, 
turmoil, and danger of the great battle. Voltaire was ever in 
the front and center of the fight. His life was not a mere chap- 
ter in a history of literature. He never counted truth a treasure 
to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. He made it a perpetual 
war cry, and emblazoned it on a banner that was many a time 
rent, but was never out of the field. ; 

This is the temper which, when the times are auspicious, 
and the fortunes of the fight do not hurry the combatant to 
dungeon or stake, raises him into a force instead of leaving him 
the empty shadow of a literary name. ‘There is something in 
our nature which leads men to listen coolly to the most eager 
hints and pregnant innuendos of skepticism, on the lips of 
teachers who still in their own persons keep adroitly away from 
the fiery darts of the officially orthodox. The same something, 
perhaps a moral relish for veritable proofs of honesty, perhaps 
a quality of animal temperament, drives men to grasp even a 
crudity with fervor, when they see it wielded like a battle-ax 
against spiritual oppression. A man is always so much more 
than his words, as we feel every day of our lives ; what he says 
has its momentum indefinitely multiplied, or reduced to nullity, 
by the impression that the hearer for good reasons or bad hap- 
pens to have formed of the spirit and moral size of the speaker. 
There are things enough to be said of Voltaire’s moral size, and 
no attempt is made in these pages to dissemble in how much 
he was condemnable. It is at least certain that he hated 
tyranny, that he refused to lay up his hatred priyily in his 
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heart, and insisted on giving his abhorrence a voice, and tem- 
pering for his just rage a fine sword, very fatal to those who 
laid burdens too hard to be borne upon the conscience and 
life of men. Voltaire’s contemporaries felt this. They were 
stirred to the quick by the sight and sound and thorough 
directness of those ringing blows. The strange and sinister 
method of assault upon religion which we of a later day watch 
with wondering eyes, and which consists in wearing the shield 
and device of a faith, and industriously shouting the cry of a 
church, the more effectually to reduce the faith to a vague 
futility, and its outward ordering to a piece of ingeniously 
reticulated pretense; this method of attack might make even 
the champions of prevailing beliefs long for the shrewd thrusts, 
the flashing scorn, the relentless fire, the downright grapples, 
with which the hated Voltaire pushed on his work of “crushing 
the Infamous.” If he was bitter, he was still direct. If he 
was often a mocker in form, he was always serious in meaning 
and laborious in matter. If he was unflinching against the- 
ology, he always paid religion respect enough to treat it as the 
most important of all subjects. The contest was real, and not 
our present pantomimic stage-play, in which muffled phantoms 
of debate are made to gesticulate inexpressible things in por- 
tentously significant silence. The battle was demoralized by 
its virulence. True; but is this worse than to have it demor- 
alized by cowardice of heart and understanding, when each 
controversial man-at-arms is eager to have it thought that he 
wears the colors of the other side, when the theologian would 
fain pass for rationalist, and the freethinker for a person with 
his own orthodoxies if you only knew them, and when philo- 
sophie candor and intelligence are supposed to have hit their 
final climax in the doctrine that everything is both true and 
false at the same time ? 

A man like Montaigne, as has been said, could slumber 
tranquilly on the pillow of doubt, content to live his life, leav- 
ing many questions open. Such men’s meditations, when com- 
posed in the genial literary form proper to them, are naturally 
the delight of people with whom the world goes fairly well 
materially, who have sensibility enough to be aware that there 
are unseen lands of knowledge and truth beyond the present, 
and destinies beyond their own; but whose sensibility is not 
intense and ardent enough to make wholly unendurable to 
them unscrutinizing acquiescence in half-thoughts and faint 
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guesses, and pale unshapen embryos of social sympathy. There 
are conjunctures when this mingling of apprehension and ease, 
of aspiration and content, of timorous adventure and reflective 
indolence, is the natural mood of even high natures. The great 
tides of circumstance swell so tardily, that whole generations 
that might have produced their share of skillful and intrepid 
mariners, wait in vain for the full flood on which the race is 
borne to new shores. 

Nor assuredly is it well for men that every age should mark 
either a revolution, or the slow inward agitation that prepares 
the revolution, or that doubters and destroyers should divide 
between them all admiration and gratitude and sympathy. 
The violent activity of a century of great change may end in 
a victory, but it is always a sacrifice. The victory may more 
than recompense its cost. The sacrifice may repay itself a 
thousand-folt, It does not always repay itself, as the too 
neglected list of good causes lost, and noble effort wasted, so 
abundantly shows. Nor in any case is sacrifice ever an end. 
Faith and order and steady strong movement are the conditions 
which everything wise is directed to perfect and consolidate. 
But for this process of perfection we need first the meditative, 
doubting, critical type, and next, the dogmatic destroyer. “In 
counsel it is good to see dangers,” Bacon said; “and in execu- 
tion not to see them, except they be very great.” There are, as 
history instructs us, eras of counsel and eras of execution; the 
hour when those do best who walk most warily, feeling with 
patience and sagacity and painstaking for the new ways, and 
then the hour of march and stout-hearted engagement. 

Voltaire, if he adroitly or sagely, preserved his buckler, felt 
that the day was come to throw away the scabbard; that it 
was time to trust firmly to the free understanding of men for 
guidance in the voyage after truth, and to the instinets of 
uncorrupted benevolence in men for the upholding of social 
justice. His was one of the robust and incisive constitutions, 
to which doubt figures as a sickness, and where intellectual 
apprehension is an impossibility. The old-fashioned nomen- 
clature puts him down among skeptics, because those who had 
the official right to affix these labels could think of no more 
contemptuous name, and could not suppose the most audacious 
soul capable of advancing even under the leadership of Satan 
himself beyond a stray doubt or so. He had perhaps as little 
of the skeptic in his constitution as Bossuet or Butler, and was 
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much less capable of becoming one than De Maistre or Paley. 
This was a prime secret of his power, for the mere critic and 
propounder of unanswered doubts never leads more than a hand- 
ful of men after him. Voltaire boldly put the great question, 
and he boldly answered it. He asked whether the sacred 
records were historically true, the Christian doctrine divinely 
inspired and spiritually exhaustive, and the Christian church a 
holy and beneficent organization. He answered these questions 
for himself and for others beyond possibility of misconception. 
The records were saturated with fable and absurdity, the doc- 
trine imperfect at its best, and a dark and tyrannical supersti- 
tion at its worst, and the church was the arch-curse and infamy. 
Say what we will of these answers, they were free from any 
taint of skepticism. Our lofty new idea of rational freedom as 
freedom from conviction, and of emancipation of understanding 
as emancipation from the duty of settling whether important 
propositions are true or false, had not dawned on Voltaire. 

We had just as little part or lot in the complaisant spirit of 
the man of the world, who from the depths of his mediocrity 
and ease presumes to promulgate the law of progress, and as 
dictator to fix its speed. Who does not know this temper of 
the man of the world, that worst enemy of the world? His 
inexhaustible patience of abuses that only torment others; his 
apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not be so precisely 
true as one might wish, and institutions that are not altogether 
so useful as some might think possible; his cordiality towards 
progress and improvement in a general way, and his coldness 
or antipathy to each progressive proposal in particular; his 
pygmy hope that life will one day become somewhat better, 
punily shivering by the side of his gigantic conviction that it 
might well be infinitely worse. To Voltaire, far different from 
this, an irrational prejudice was not the object of a polite cold- 
ness, but a real evil to be combated and overthrown at every 
hazard. Cruelty was not to him as a disagreeable dream of 
the imagination, from thought of which he could save himself 
by arousing to sense of his own comfort, but a vivid flame burn- 
ing into his thoughts and destroying peace. Wrong-doing and 
injustice were not simple words on his lips; they went as 
knives to the heart; he suffered with the victim, and con- 
sumed with an active rage against the oppressor. 

Nor was the coarse cruelty of the inquisitor or the politician, 
who wrought iniquity by aid of the arm of flesh, the only kind 
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of injury to the world which stirred his passion. He had imagi- 
nation enough and intelligence enough to perceive that they 
are the most pestilent of all the enemies of mankind, the sombre 
hierarchs of misology, who take away the keys of knowledge, 
thrusting truth down to the second place, and discrowning 
sovereign reason to be the serving drudge of superstition or 
social usage. The system which threw obstacles into the way 
of publishing an exposition of Newton's discoveries and ideas 
was as mischievous and hateful to him, as the darker bigotry 
which broke Calas on the wheel because he was a Protestant. 
To check the energetic discovery and wide propagation of 
scientific truth, he rightly held to be at least as destructive 
in the long run to common weal, as the unjust extermination 
of human life; for it is the possession of ever more and more 
truth that makes life ever better worth having and better worth 
preserving. And must we not adinit that he was right, and 
that no age nor school of men nor individual has ever been 
mortally afraid, as every good man is afraid, of inflicting any 
wrong on his fellow, and has not also been afraid of extinguish- 
ing a single ray from the great sun of knowledge ? 

It is well enough to say that in unscientific ages, like the 
twelfth century for instance, the burner of books and the tor- 
mentor of those who wrote them, did not feel either that he 
was doing an injustice to man or a mischief to truth. It is 
hard to deny that St. Bernard was a good man, nor is it needful 
that we should deny it ; for good motives, owing to our great 
blindness and slow enlightenment, have made grievous havoc 
in the world. But the conception of justice towards heretics 
did not exist, any more than it existed in the mind of a low 
type of white man towards a black man, or than the conception 
of pity exists in the mind of a sportsman towards his prey. 
These were ages of social cruelty, as they were ages of intel- 
lectual repression. ‘The debt of each to his neighbor was as 
little felt, as the debt of all to the common faculties and intell- 
gence. Men owed nothing to man, but everything to the gods. 
All the social feeling and intellectual effort and human ener- 
gizing which had made the high idea of God possible and real, 
seemed to have expended themselves in a creation which in- 
stantly swallowed them up and obliterated their recollection. 
The intelligence which by its active straining upwards to the 
light had opened the way for the one God, became itself forth- 
with identified with the chief of the devils. He who used his 
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reason was the child of this demon. Where it is a duty to 
worship the sun, it is pretty sure to be a crime to examine the 
laws of heat. The times when such was the universal idea of 
the rights of the understanding, were also the times when 
human life was cheapest, and the tiny bowl of a man’s happiness 
was spilt upon the ground with least compunction. 

The companionship between these two ideas of disrespect 
for the rights of man, and disrespect for reason or the highest 
distinction of man, has been an inseparable companionship. 
The converse is unhappily only true with a modification, for 
there have been too many men with an honorable respect for ¢ 
demonstration and a proper hospitality towards a probability, 
who look on the rights of man, without disrespect indeed, but 
also without fervor. To Voltaire reason and humanity were 
but a single word, and love of truth and passion for justice but 
one emotion. None of the famous men who have fought that 
they themselves might think freely and speak truly, have ever 
seen more clearly that the fundamental aim of the contest was 
that others might live happily. Who has not been touched by 
that admirable word of his, of the three years in which he 
labored without remission for justice to the widow and descend- 
ants of Calas: “During that time not a smile escaped me without 
my reproaching myself for it, as for a crime.” Or by his sincere 
avowal that of all the words of enthusiasm and admiration 
which were so prodigally bestowed upon him on the occasion 
of his last famous visit to Paris in 1778, none went to his heart 
like that of a woman of the people, who, in reply to one asking 
the name of him whom the crowd followed, gave answer, ‘ Do 
you not know that he is the preserver of the Calas?” 

The same kind of feeling, though manifested in ways of 
much less unequivocal nobleness, was at the bottom of his 
many efforts to make himself of consequence in important 
political business... . 

The man of letters, usually unable to conceive loftier services 
to mankind or more attractive aims to persons of capacity than 
the composition of books, has treated these pretensions of Vol- 
taire with a supercilious kind of censure, which teaches us 
nothing about Voltaire, while it implies a particularly shallow 
idea alike of the position of the mere literary life in the scale 
of things, and of the conditions under which the best literary 
work is done. To have really contributed in the humblest 
degree, for instance, to a peace’ between Prussia and her ene- 
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mies in 1759, would have been an immeasurably greater per- 
formance for mankind than any given book which Voltaire 
could have written. And, what is still better worth observing, 
Voltaire’s books would not have been the powers they were, but 
for this constant desire of his to come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. He who has never left 
the life of a recluse, drawing an income from the funds and 
living in a remote garden, constructing past, present, and 
future out of his own consciousness, is not qualified either to 
lead mankind safely or to think on the course of human affairs 
correctly. Every page of Voltaire has the bracing air of the 
life of the world in it, and the instinct which led him to seek 
the society of the conspicuous actors on the great scene was 
essentially a right one. ‘The book-writer takes good advantage 
of his opportunity to assure men expressly or by implication 
that he is their true king, and that the sacred bard is a mightier 
man than his hero. Voltaire knew better. Though himself 
perhaps the most puissarit man of letters that ever lived, he 
rated literature as it ought to be rated, below action, not because 
written speech is less of a force, but because the speculation 
and criticism of the literature that substantially influences the 
world, make far less demand than the actual conduct of great 
affairs on qualities which are not rare in detail but are amazingly 
rare in combination, — on temper, foresight, solidity, daring, — 
on strength, in a word, strength of intelligence and strength 
of character. Gibbon rightly amended his phrase, when he 
described Boethius not as stooping, but rather as rising, from 
his life of placid meditation to an active share in the imperial 
business. That he held this sound opinion is quite as plausible 
an explanation of Voltaire’s anxiety to know persons of station 
and importance, as thé current theory that he was of syeophan- 
tic nature. Why, he asks, are the ancient historians so full of 
light? ‘It is because the writer had to do with public busi- 
ness; it is because he could be magistrate, priest, soldier ; and 
because, if he could not rise to the highest functions of the 
state, he had at least to make himself worthy of them. I 
admit,” he concludes, “ that we must not expect such an adyan- 
tage with us, for our own constitution happens to be against it.” 
But he was deeply sensible what an advantage it was that they 
thus lost. 
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GOLDONY’S ADVENTURES AND DRAMATIC 
REFORMS. 


[Carto Goxponr, the creator of modern Italian comedy, was born at 
Venice in 1697. He began with tragedies, but after finding his true line, wrote 
over one hundred and twenty comedies, discarding the old mechanical buffoon- 
ery, and portraying with great fidelity and lightness of touch the surface of the 
social life of his time, so far as he dared. They have no depth or serious pur- 
pose like Moliére’s, however, are to play rather than read, and seem yapid in 
citation. He wrote his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ and died at Paris in 1793. ] 


His START IN LIFE. 


For my part, I knew not what was to become of me. At 
the age of twenty-one, I had experienced so many reverses, so 
many singular catastrophes had happened to me, and so many 
troublesome events, that I no longer flattered myself with any- 
thing, and saw no other resource in my mind than the dramatic 
art, which I was still fond of, and which I should long before 
have entered into, if I had been master of my own will. 

My father, however, vexed to see me the sport of fortune, 
did not allow himself to be cast down by those circumstances, 
which began to wear a serious aspect both for him and me. 
He had been at a considerable and useless expense to give me 
a profession, and he could have wished to procure me a respect- 
able and lucrative employment, which should cost him nothing. 
This was not so readily to be found: he did find one, however, 
and so much to my taste, that I forgot all the losses which I 
had sustained, and I had nothing further to regret. 

The republic of Venice sends a noble Venetian for governor 
to Chiozza, with the title of “ podesta,” who takes with him a 
chancellor for criminal matters; an office which corresponds 
with that of “lieutenant-criminel ” in France ; and this crimi- 
nal-chancellor must have an assistant in his office, with the 
title of coadjutor. 

These appointments are more or less lucrative, according to 
the country in which they are situated; but they are all very 
agreeable, as the holders of them are admitted to the governor’s 
table, are in his excellency’s party, and see every person of 
distinction in the place. However small the labor, it turns 
out pretty well. 

My father enjoyed the protection of the governor, who was 
at that time the noble Francis Bonfadini. He wasalso very much 
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connected with the criminal-chancellor, and well acquainted 
with the coadjutor. In short, he procured my appointment as 
adjunct to the latter. 

The period of the Venetian government is fixed; the gov 
ernors are changed every sixteen months. When I entered 
my place, four months had only elapsed. Besides, I was a 
supernumerary, and could not pretend to any kind of emoln- 
ments ; but I enjoyed all the pleasures of society, a good table, 
abundance of plays, concerts, balls, and fétes. It is a charming 
employment; but as they are not regular officers, and as the 
governor can give the commission to whomsoever he pleases, 
there are some of their chancellors who languish in inaction, 
and others who pass over the rest, and have no time to repose 
themselves. It is personal merit which brings them into 
repute ; but most frequently protections carry the day. 

I was aware of the necessity of securing a reputation to my- 
self ; and in my quality of supernumerary, I took every means 
of instructing myself, and making myself useful. The coad- 
jutor was not too fond of employment ; I assisted him as much 
as possible, and at the end of a few months I had become as 
competent as himself. The chancellor was not long in per- 
ceiving it; and he gave me thorny commissions without their 
passing through the channel of his coadjutor, which I was 
fortunate enough to execute to his satisfaction. .. . 

The sixteen months’ residence of the podesta drew to a 
close. Our criminal-chancelior was already retained for Feltre, 
and he proposed to me the place of principal coadjutor, if I 
would follow him. Charmed with this proposition, I took a 
suitable time to speak of it to my father; and next day an 
engagement was concluded between us. 

Here I was at length settled. Hitherto I had looked only 
on employments at a distance; but now I held one which 
pleased and suited me. I resolved with myself never to quit 
it ; but man proposes, and God disposes. 

On the departure of our governor from Chiozza, all were 
eager to show him every sort of honor; and the wits of the 
town, or those who thought themselves such, had a literary 
assembly, in which the illustrious person by whom they had 
been governed was celebrated both in verse and prose. 

I sung also all the sorts of glory of the hero of the festival, 
and I expatiated at great length on the virtues and personal 
qualities of the governor’s lady; both of them had shown a 
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kindness for me; and at Bergamo, where I saw them in office 
some time afterwards, as well as at Venice, when his excellency 
was decorated with the rank of senator, they always continued 
to honor me with their protection. 

Everybody went away, and I remained at Chiozza till M. 
Zabottini (this was the name of the chancellor) called me to 
Venice for the journey to Feltre. I had always cultivated the 
acquaintance of the nuns of Saint Francis, where there were 
charming boarders ; the lady B * * * had one under her direc- 
tion, who was very beautiful, very rich, and very amiable; she 
would have pleased me infinitely, but my age, my situation, 
and my fortune forbade me to flatter myself with the idea. 
The nun, however, did not despair; and when I called on her, 
she never failed to send for the young lady to the parlor. 1 
felt that I was becoming seriously attached; the directress 
seemed satisfied ; I did not comprehend her: I spoke to her 
one day of my inclination and my fear; and she encouraged 
me and confided the secret to me. This lady possessed merit 
and property ; but there was a stain on her birth. ‘ However, 
this small defect is nothing,” said the lady with the veil; “the 
girl is prudent and well educated, and I answer for her char- 
acter and conduct. She has,” she continued, “a guardian, who 
must be gained over; but let me alone for that. This guar- 
dian, who is very old and very infirm, has, it is true, some 
pretensions to his ward; but he’s in the wrong,and .. . as I 
stand for something in this business . . . let me alone, I say 
again; I shall arrange things for the best.” 

I own, from this discourse, this confidence, and this encour- 
agement, I began to believe myself fortunate. Miss N*** did 
not look upon me with an unfavorable eye, and I reckoned the 
affair as good as concluded. 

The whole convent perceived my inclination for the boarder, 
and there were ladies acquainted with the intrigues of the par- 
lor who took pity on me, and informed me of what was passing. 
They did it in this way. 

The windows of my room were exactly opposite to the steeple 
of the convent; several apertures were contrived in its con- 
struction, through which the figures of those who approached 
them were confusedly seen. I had several times observed fig- 
ures and signs at these apertures, and I learned in time that those 
signs marked the letters of the alphabet, that words were formed 
of them, and that a conversation could thus be carried on at a 
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distance. I had almost every day a quarter of an hour of this 
mute conversation, which was of a discreet and decorous nature. 

By means of this manual alphabet I learned that Miss N eae 
was on the point of being married to her guardian. Indignant 
at the proceedings of Lady B***, I called on her after dinner, 
determined to display my resentment. I demanded to see her ; 
she came, and on looking steadily at me, perceived that I was 
chagrined, and dexterously took care not to give me time to 
speak; she began the attack herself with a sort of vigor and a 
degree of vehemence. 

“ Very well, sir,” said she, “ you are displeased, I see by your 
countenance.” I wished to speak then, but she would not listen 
to me; she raised her voice and continued: ‘ Yes, sir, Miss 
N * * * is to be married, and her guardian is to marry her.” I 
wished to speak loud in my turn. “Silence, silence,” cried she, 
“listen to me; this marriage is my contrivance ; I have, after 
mature consideration, been induced to second it, and it was for 
you that I solicited it.”--‘For me!” said I. “ Yes, silence,” 
said she, “and you shall see the design of an honest woman, who 
is attached to you. Are you,” continued she, “in a situation 
to marry? No, for a hundred reasons. Would the young lady 
have waited your conveniency? No, for it was not in her 
power; she must have married ; a young man would have mar- 
ried her, and you would have lost her forever. Now she is to be 
married to an old man, to a valetudinary, who cannot live long : 
and, though I am unacquainted with the pleasures and inconven- 
iences of marriage, I know this much, that a young wife must 
shorten the days of an old husband ; you will receive a pretty 
widow who has been a wife merely in name; on that subject 
you may rest contented: she will even be better off, for she 
will be richer than she is at present; and in the mean time you 
can go on in your own way. Fear nothing on her account; no, 
my dear friend, fear nothing ; she will mix in the world with 
her dotard, but I shall watch over her conduct. Yes, yes, she 
is yours; I pledge myself for that; I give you my word of 
honor.” 

Miss N *** now made her appearance and approached the 
grate. The directress said to me, with a mysterious air, 
“Compliment miss on her marriage.” I could hold out no 
longer: I made my bow, and went away without saying a word. 

{ never saw either the directress or the boarder again ; and 
happily { soon forgot both of them. 
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On arriving in Venice, after embracing my mother and aunt, 
whose joy was excessive, I paid a visit to my uncle the attorney ; 
whom I solicited to obtain a place for me with an advocate for 
instruction in the forms and practice of the bar. My uncle, 
who was enabled to make a choice, recommended me to 
M. Terzi, one of the best pleaders and chamber-counsel in 
the republic, with whom I was to remain two years; but I 
entered in the month of October, 1751, and left him in May, 
1732; when I was received as an adyocate. In all probability 
they looked merely to the date of the year and not to that of 
the months. There was always something extraordinary in all 
my arrangements, and, to say the truth, almost always to my 
advantage. I was born lucky, and when I have not been so 
the fault has been entirely my own. 

The advocates at Venice must have their lodgings and be at 
their chambers in the quarter della Roba. I took apartments 
at Saint Paternieu, and my mother and aunt did not quit me. 
I equipped myself in my professional gown, the same as that of 
the patricians, enveloped my head in an immense wig, and waited 
with great impatience for the day of my presentation in court. 

The presentation does not take place without ceremony. 
The novice must have two assistants, called at Venice Compari 
di Palazzo, whom the young man selects from among those 
old advocates who are the most attached to him. I chose 
M. Uecelli and M. Roberti, both my neighbors. 

I went between my two friends to the bottom of the great 
staircase in the great hall of the court, and for half an hour f 
was obliged to make so many bows and contortions that my 
back was almost broken, and my wig resembled the mane of a 
lion. Every one who passed me had something to say respect- 
ing me; some observed that I was a lad with some expression 
in my countenance ; others, that I was a new sweeper of the 
courts; some embraced me, and others laughed in my face. 
At length I ascended and sent my servant in quest of a gondola, 
not daring to make my appearance in the open street in my then 
equipment, and I appointed him to meet me in the hall of the 
great council, where I seated myself on a bench, and where I 
saw everybody pass without being seen by anybody. 

I began to reflect on the profession of which I had made 
choice. There are generally two hundred and forty advocates 
in the list at Venice ; of these there are from ten to twelve in 
first rank, twenty perhaps in the second, and all the rest are 
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obliged to hunt for clients, and the pettifogging attorneys are 
willing enough to become their hounds on the condition of shar- 
ing together the prey. I was in apprehension for myself, as I 
was last on the list, and I regretted the chanceries which I 
had abandoned. 

But then, on the other hand, I saw no profession so lucrative 
and honorable as that of an advocate. A noble-Venetian, a 
patrician, a member of the republic, who would not deign to 
become merchant, banker, notary, physician, or professor of a 
university, has no hesitation in embracing the profession of an 
advocate, which he follows in the courts, and he calls the other 
advocates his brothers. Everything depended on good fortune : 
and why was I to be less fortunate than another? The attempt 
required to be made, and it was incumbent on me to plunge 
into the chaos of the bar, where perseverance and probity lead 
to the temple of fortune. 

While I was thus musing by myself, and building castles in 
Spain, I observed a fair, round, and plump woman of about 
thirty, advancing towards me, of a tolerable figure, with a flat 
nose, roguish eyes, a profusion of gold about her neck, ears, 
arms, and fingers, and in a dress which announced her to be 
of the inferior orders, but in easy circumstances ; she accosted 
and saluted me. 

“Good day, sir.’—‘“ Good day, madam.” —* Will you 
allow me to pay you my compliments?” — “On what?” — 
“On your admission ; I observed you making your obeisance 
at court; upon my word, sir, you are prettily equipped ! ” — 
“Am I not? Do you think me handsome ?” —*“ Oh, the dress 
is nothing ; M. Goldoni becomes everything.” —“ So you know 
me, madam ?’? —“ Have not I seen you four years ago in the 
land of litigation, in a long peruque and a short robe?” — 
“ You are in the right, when I was with an attorney ?”— “ Yes, 
with M. Indric.”— “So you know my unele, then?” —“I? 
I know every person here, from the doge to the clerks of 
court.” — “Are you married? ”—“ No,”—« Are youa widow?” 
— “No.” —“T dare not ask you more.”—“You are right.” 
-—“ However, from your appearance . . . you seem a decent 
woman.” —“T am so in reality.’—“You have a revenue 
then ?” — “ None at all.” —* But you are well equipped; and 
how do you live then?” — “Tama girl of the courts, and the 
courts maintain me.” — “ Upon my word, that is very singular ! 
You belong to the courts, you say |” —«“ Yes, sir ; my father 
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was employed in them.” —“ What did he follow.” == ““Ee 
listened at the doors, and carried good news to those who were 
in expectation of pardons, or sentences, or favorable judgments ; 
and, as he had good legs, he was always first with the news. 
My mother was always here as well as myself; she was not 
proud, she received money, and accepted of a few commissions. 
I was born and brought up in these gilded halls, and you see I 
have gold upon me.” —“ Your story is very singular ; so you 
follow the footsteps of your mother ?”” — “ No, sir ; I do some- 
thing else.” —“ And what is that?” — “I solicit lawsuits.” 
—“ Solicit lawsuits! I do not understand you.” —“I am as 
well known as Barabbas: all the advocates and attorneys are 
well known to be my friends, and many people apply to me to 
procure them counsel and defenders. Those who have recourse 
to me are not generally rich ; and I apply to newcomers, per- 
sons without employment, who wish nothing better than to 
have an opportunity of making themselves known. Do you 
know, sir, that, such as you see me, I have made the fortune 
of a good dozen of the most famous advocates at this bar ? 
Come, sir, take courage; with your good leave I shall also 
be the making of you.” I was amused with listening to her ; 
and as my servant did not arrive I continued the conversa- 
tion. 

“Very well, madam; have you any good affair at present? 
“Yes, sir, I have several, and some of them excellent; I 
have a widow suspected of having concealed effects 5 another 
anxious that a contract of marriage drawn posterior to its date 
should be held good ; I have girls who demand to be portioned; 
I have wives who wish a separation ; and I have people of 
condition pursued by their creditors ; you see, you have only 
to choose.” 

“ My good woman,” said I to her, “ I have allowed you to 
speak, and I wish now to speak in my turn. I am young and 
entering on my career, and desirous of occasions of employment 
where I may appear to advantage ; but the desire of labor and 
the itch of pleading will never induce me to undertake such 
bad causes as those you propose to me.” — “ Ah, ah!” said she, 
“ you despise my clients, because I told you there was nothing 
to be gained ; but listen: you shall be well paid, and even 
paid beforehand if you choose.” I saw my servant at a dis- 
tance; I rose, and said to the woman with a firm and deter- 
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man of honor.’’— She laid hold of my hand, and said with a 
serious air, “ Bravo! continue always to entertain the same 
sentiments.” —“ Ah, ah,” said I to her, “you change your 
language.” — “ Oh, yes,” said she, “and the language which I 
now use is better than that [ have quitted. Our conversation 
has not been without mystery ; bear it in mind, and take care 
never to mention it. Adieu, sir, be always prudent and always 
honorable, and you will find your account in it.” On this she 
went away, and I remained lost in astonishment. I eould 
make nothing of the matter ; but I afterwards learned that she 
was a spy; that she came for the purpose of sounding me; but 
I never either learned or wished to learn by whom she had 
been employed. 


THE ITALIAN Comic ‘‘ MAsxs.” 


In this city [Bologna], the mother of science and the Athens 
of Italy, complaints had been made some years before of my 
reformation, as having a tendency to suppress the four masks 
of the Italian comedy. 

This sort of comedy was in greater estimation at Bologna 
than elsewhere. There were several persons of merit in that 
place, who took delight in composing outlines of pieces, which 
were very well represented there by citizens of great ability, 
and the delight of their country. 

The amateurs of the old comedy, on seeing the rapid progress 
of the new, declared everywhere that it was unworthy of an 
Italian to give a blow to a species of comedy in which Italy had 
attained great distinction, and which no other nation had ever 
yet been able to imitate. 

But what made the greatest impression on the discontented, 
was the suppression of masks, which my system appeared to 
threaten. It was said that these personages had for two cen- 
turies been the amusement of Italy, and that it ought not to be 
deprived of a species of comic diversion which it had created 
and so well supported. 

Before venturing to give any opinion on this subject, I imag- 
ine the reader will have no objection to listen for a few minutes 
to a short account of the origin, employment, and effects of 
these four masks. 

Comedy, which in all ages has been the favorite entertain- 
ment of polished nations, shared the fate of the arts and 
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sciences, and was buried under the ruins of the empire during 
the decay of letters. 

The germ of comedy, however, was never altogether extin- 
guished in the fertile bosom of Italy. Those who first endeay- 
ored to bring about its revival, not finding, in an ignorant age, 
writers of sufficient skill, had the boldness to draw out plans, 
to distribute them into acts and scenes, and to utter, extempore, 
the subjects, thoughts, and witticisms which they had concerted 
among themselves. 

Those who could read (and neither the great nor the rich 
were of the number) found that in the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence there were always duped fathers, debauched sons, 
enamored girls, knavish servants, and mercenary maids; and, 
running over the different districts of Italy, they took the 
fathers from Venice and Bologna, and servants from Bergamo, 
and the lovers and waiting-maids from the dominions of Rome 
and Tuscany. 

Written proofs are not to be expected of what took place in 
time when writing was not in use; but I prove my assertion in 
this way : — Pantaloon has always been a Venetian, the Doctor 
a Bolognese, and Brighella and Hazlequin, Bergamasks; and 
from these places, therefore, the comic personages called the 
four masks of the Italian comedy were taken by the players. 

“What I say on this subject is not altogether the creature of 
my imagination: I possess a manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
in very good preservation, and bound in parchment, containing 
a hundred and twenty subjects, or sketches of Italian pieces, 
called comedies of art, and of which the bases of the comic 
humor are always Pantaloon, a Venetian merchant ; the Doctor, 
a Bolognese jurisconsult 5 and Brighella and Harlequin, Berga- 
mask valets, the first clever and sprightly, and the other a mere 
dolt. Their antiquity and their long existence indicate their 
origin. 

With respect to their employment, Pantaloon and the Doc- 
tor, called by the Italians the two old men, represent the part 
of fathers, and the other parts where cloaks are worn. 

The first is a merchant, because Venice in its ancient times 
was the richest and most extensively commercial country of 
Italy. He has always preserved the ancient Venetian costume 5 
the black dress and the woolen bonnet are still worn in Venice ; 
and the red under-waistcoat and breeches, cut out like drawers, 
with red stockings and slippers, are a most exact representation 
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of the equipment of the first inhabitants of the Adriatic marshes. 
The beard, which was considered as an ornament in those 
remote ages, has been caricatured, and rendered ridiculous in 
subsequent periods. 

The second old man, called the Doctor, was taken from 
among the lawyers, for the sake of opposing a learned man to 
a merchant ; and Bologna was selected, because in that city 
there existed a university, which, notwithstanding the igno- 
rance of the times, still preserved the offices and emoluments 
of the professors. 

In the dress of the Doctor, we observe the ancient costume 
of the university and bar of Bologna, which is nearly the same 
at this day; and the idea of the singular mask which covers 
his face and nose, was taken from a wine stain which disfigured 
the countenance of a jurisconsult in those times. This is a 
tradition still existing among the amateurs of the comedy of 
art. 

Brighella and Harlequin, called in Italy the two Zani, were 
taken from Bergamo ; because, the former being a very sharp 
fellow, and the other a stupid clown, these two extremes are 
only to be found among the lower orders of that part of the 
country. 

Brighella represents an intriguing, deceitful, and knavish 
valet. His dress is a species of livery ; his swarthy mask is a 
caricature of the color of the inhabitants of those of the high 
mountains, tanned by the heat of the sun. 

Some comedians, in this character, have taken the name of 
Fenocchio, Fiqueto, and Scapin ; but they have always repre- 
sented the same valet and the same Bergamask. 

The harlequins have also assumed other names ; they have 
been sometimes Tracagnins, Truffaldins, Gradelins, and Meze- 
tins: but they have always been stupid Bergamasks. Their 
dress is an exact representation of that of a poor devil who has 
picked up pieces of stuffs of different colors to patch his dregs ; 
his hat corresponds with his mendicity, and the hare’s tail with 
which it is ornamented is still common in the dress of the 
peasantry of Bergamo. 

I have thus, I trust, sufficient] y demonstrated the origin and 
employment of the four masks of the Italian comedy ; it now 
remains for me to mention the effects resulting from them. 

The mask must always be very prejudicial to the action of 
the performer either in joy or sorrow ; whether he be in love, 
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cross, or good-humored, the same features are always exhibited ; 
and however he may gesticulate and vary the tone, he can 
never convey by the countenance, which is the interpreter of 
the heart, the different passions with which he is inwardly 
agitated. 

The masks of the Greeks and Romans were a sort of speak- 
ing trumpets, invented for the purpose of conveying the sound 
through the vast extent of their amphitheaters. Passions and 
sentiment were not, in those times, carried to the pitch of deli- 
cacy now indispensable. The actor must, in our days, possess 
a soul; and the soul under a mask is like a fire under ashes. 

These were the reasons which induced me to endeavor the 
reform of the Italian theater, and to supply the place of farces 
with comedies. 
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AGAINST INCONSISTENCY IN OUR EXPECTATIONS. 
By ANNA LAETITIA BARBAULD. 


[Anna Larirra Arkin: An English miscellaneous writer; born in 1743; 
married Rochemont Barbauld, a Huguenot refugee, in 1774. A volume of 
‘¢ Miscellaneous Pieces,’’ written with her brother, — but the best of them hers, — 
gave her reputation. She wrote ‘‘ Hymns in Prose for Children,’’ ‘‘ Devotional 
Pieces,’’ ‘‘ Early Lessons,’’ ete. She died in 1825. ] 


«“ What is more reasonable, than that they who take pains for anything, 
should get most in that particular for which they take pains? They have 
taken pains for power, you for right principles; they for riches, you for a 
proper use of the appearances of things: see whether they have the advan- 
tage of you in that for which you have taken pains, and which they neglect. 
If they are in power, and you not, why will not you speak the truth to your- 
self, that you do nothing for the sake of power, but that they do everything? 
No, but since I take care to have right principles, it is more reasonable that 
I should have power. Yes, in respect to what you take care about, your 
principles. But give up to others the things in which they have taken more 
care than you. Else it is just as if, because you have right principles, 
you should think it fit that when you shoot an arrow, you should hit the 
mark better than an archer, or that you should forge better than a smith.” 

— EPICcTETUS. 


Ags most of the unhappiness in the world arises rather from 
disappointed desires than from positive evil, it is of the utmost 
consequence to attain just notions of the laws and order of the 
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universe, that we may not vex ourselves with fruitless wishes, 
or give way to groundless and unreasonable discontent. The 
laws of natural philosophy, indeed, are tolerably understood 
and attended to; and though we may suffer inconveniences, 
we are seldom disappointed in consequence of them. . No man 
expects to preserve orange trees in the open air through an 
English winter; or when he has planted an acorn, to see it 
become a large oak ina few months. The mind of man natu- 
rally yields to necessity; and our wishes soon subside when we 
see the impossibility of their being gratified. Now, upon an 
accurate inspection, we shall find, in the moral government of 
the world, and the order of the intellectual system, laws as de- 
terminate, fixed, and invariable as any in Newton’s * Principia.” 
The progress of vegetation is not more certain than the growth 
of habit, nor is the power of attraction more clearly proved 
than the force of affection or the influence of example. The 
man therefore who has well studied the operations of nature in 
mind as well as matter, will acquire a certain moderation and 
equity in his claims upon Providence. He never will -be dis- 
appointed either in himself or others. He will act with preci- 
sion; and expect that effect and that alone, from his efforts, 
which they are naturally adapted to produce. For want of 
this, men of merit and integrity often censure the dispositions 
of Providence for suffering characters they despise to run away 
_ with advantages which, they yet know, are purchased by such 
means as a high and noble spirit could never submit to. If 
you refuse to pay the price, why expect the purchase? We 
should consider this world as a great mart of commerce, where 
fortune exposes to our view various commodities: riches, ease, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Everything is marked 
at a settled price. Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, is so 
much ready money which we are to lay out to the best advan- 
tage. Examine, compare, choose, reject; but stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like children, when you have pur- 
chased one thing, repine that you do not possess another which 
you did not purchase. Such is the force of well-regulated 
industry, that a steady and vigorous exertion of our faculties, 
directed to one end, will generally insure success. Would you, 
for instance, be rich: Do you think that single point worth 
the sacrificing everything else to? You may then be rich. 
Thousands have become so from the lowest beginnings by toil, 
and patient diligence, and attention to the minutest articles of 
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expense and profit. But you must give up the pleasures of 
leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious temper. If 
you preserve your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vul- 
gar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of morals which 
you brought with you from the schools, must be considerably 
lowered, and mixed with the baser alloy of a jealous and 
worldly-minded prudence. You must learn to do hard, if not 
unjust things ; and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate 
and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of them 
as fast as possible. You must shut your heart against the 
Muses, and be content to feed your understanding with plain, 
household truths. In short, you must not attempt to enlarge 
your ideas, or polish your taste, or refine your sentiments ; but 
must keep on in one beaten track, without turning aside either 
to the right hand or to the left. “ But I cannot submit to 
drudgery like this—I feel a spirit above it.” ’Tis well: be 
above it, then; only do not repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price? ‘That too may be pur- 
chased — by steady application, and long solitary hours of 
study and reflection. Bestow these, and you shall be wise. 
“ But (says the man of letters) what a hardship is it that many 
an illiterate fellow who cannot construe the motto of the arms 
on his coach, shall raise a fortune and make a figure, while I 
have little more than the common conveniences of life.” Het 
tibi magna statis! — Was it in order to raise a fortune that you 
consumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and retire- 
ment? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the mid- 
night lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek and 
Roman spring? You have then mistaken your path, and ill 
employed your industry. “ What reward have | then for all 
my labors?” What reward! A large, comprehensive soul, 
well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and preju- 
dices ; able to comprehend and interpret the works of man — 
of God. A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. A per- 
petual spring of fresh ideas; and the conscious dignity of 
superior intelligence. Good heavens! and what reward can 
you ask besides ? 

“ But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Provi- 
dence that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation?” Not in the 
least. He made himself a mean dirty fellow for that very end. 
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He has paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for it; and 
will you envy him his bargain? Will you hang your head and 
blush in his presence because he outshines you in equipage 
and show? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true; but it is 
because I have not sought, because I have not desired them ; 
it is because I possess something better. I have chosen my lot. 
I am content and satisfied. 

You are a modest man — You love quiet and independence, 
and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper which renders 
it impossible for you to elbow your way in the world, and be 
the herald of your own merits. Be content then with a modest 
retirement, with the esteem of your intimate friends, with the 
praises of a blameless heart, and a delicate ingenuous spirit ; 
but resign the splendid distinctions of the world to those who 
can better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience and strict 
regard to the rules of morality makes him scrupulous and fear- 
ful of offending, is often heard to complain of the disadvan- 
tages he lies under in every path of honor and profit. ‘ Could 
I but get over some nice points, and conform to the practice 
and opinion of those about me, I might stand as fair a chance 
as others for dignities and preferment.” And why can you 
not? What hinders you from discarding this troublesome 
scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievously in your way ? 
If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the 
very core, that does not shrink from the keenest inspection ; 
inward freedom from remorse and perturbation; wunsullied 
whiteness and simplicity of manners ; a genuine integrity 


“Pure in the last recesses of the mind; ” 


if you think these advantages an inadequate recompense for 
what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a 
slave-merchant, a parasite, or — what you please. 


“If these be motives weak, break off betimes;” 


and as you have not spirit to assert the dignity of virtue, be 
wise enough not to forego the emoluments of vice. 

I much admire the spirit of the ancient philosophers, in 
that they never attempted, as our moralists often do, to lower 
the tone of philosophy, and make it consistent with all the 
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indulgences of indolence and sensuality. They never thought 
of having the bulk of mankind for their disciples; but kept 
themselves as distinct as possible from a worldly life. _They 
plainly told men what sacrifices were required, and what ad- 
vantages they were which might be expected. 


“Si virtus hoc una potest dare, fortis omissis 
Hoe age deliciis. . . .” 


If you would be a philosopher these are the terms. You must 
do thus and thus: there is no other way. If not, go and be 
one of the vulgar. 

There is no one quality gives so much dignity to a char- 
acter as consistency of conduct. Even if a man’s pursuits be 
wrong and unjustifiable, yet if they are prosecuted with steadi- 
ness and vigor, we cannot withhold our admiration. ‘The 
most characteristic mark of a great mind is to choose some one 
important object, and pursue it through life. It was this made 
Cesar a great man. His object was ambition ; he pursued it 
steadily, and was always ready to sacrifice to it every interfer- 
ing passion or inclination. 

There is a pretty passage in one of Lucian’s dialogues, where 
Jupiter complains to Cupid that, though he has had so many 
intrigues, he was never sincerely beloved. In order to be 
loved, says Cupid, you must lay aside your egis and your 
thunderbolts, and you must curl and perfume your hair, and 
place a garland on your head, and walk with a soft step, and 
assuine a winning, obsequious deportment. But, replied Jupi- 
ter, I am not willing to resign so much of my dignity. Then, 
returns Cupid, leave off desiring to be loved. — He wanted to 
be Jupiter and Adonis at the same time. 

It must be confessed, that men of genius are of all others 
most inclined to make these unreasonable claims. As their 
relish for enjoyment is strong, their views large and compre- 
hensive, and they feel themselves lifted above the common 
bulk of mankind, they are apt to slight that natural reward of 
praise and admiration which is ever largely paid to distinguished 
abilities ; and to expect to be called forth to public notice and 
favor: without considering that their talents are commonly 
very unfit for active life ; that their eccentricity and turn for 
speculation disqualifies them for the business of the world, 
which is best carried on by men of moderate genius ; and that 
society is not obliged to reward any one who is not useful to 
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it. The poets have been a very unreasonable race, and have 
often complained loudly of the neglect of genius and the in- 
gratitude of the age. The tender and pensive Cowley, and 
the elegant Shenstone, had their minds tinctured by this dis- 
content ; and even the sublime melancholy of Young was too 
much owing to the stings of disappointed ambition. 

The moderation we have been endeavoring to inculcate 
will likewise prevent much mortification and disgust in our 
commerce with mankind. As we ought not to wish in our- 
selves, so neither should we expect in our friends, contrary 
qualifications, Young and sanguine, when we enter the world, 
and feel our affections drawn forth by any particular excellence 
in a character, we immediately give it credit for all other ; and 
are beyond measure disgusted when we come to discover, as 
we soon must discover, the defects in the other side of the 
balance. But Nature is much more frugal than to heap to- 
gether all manner of shining qualities in one glaring mass. 
Like a judicious painter, she endeavors to preserve a certain 
unity of style and coloring in her pieces. Models of absolute 
perfection are only to be met with in romance; where exqui- 
site beauty, and brilliant wit, and profound judgment, and 
immaculate virtue, are all blended together to adorn some fa- 
vorite character. As an anatomist knows that the racer cannot 
have the strength and muscles of the draught horse ; and that 
winged men, griffins, and mermaids must be mere creatures of the 
imagination ; so the philosopher is sensible that there are com- 
binations of moral qualities which neyer can take place but in 
idea. There is a different air and complexion in characters 
as well as in faces, though perhaps each equally beautiful ; and 
the excellencies of one cannot be transferred to the other. 
Thus if one man possesses a stoical apathy of soul, acts inde- 
pendent of the opinion of the world, and fulfills every duty 
with mathematical exactness, you must not expect that man 
to be greatly influenced by the weakness of pity, or the partial- 
ities of friendship ; you must not be offended that he does not 
fly to meet you after a short absence ; or require from him the 
convivial spirit and honest effusions of a warm, open, suscep- 
tible heart. If another is remarkable for a lively active zeal, 
inflexible integrity, a strong indignation against vice, and free- 
dom in reproving it, he will probably have some little bluntness 
in his address not altogether suitable to polished life : he will 
want the winning arts of conversation ; he will disgust by a 
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kind of haughtiness and negligence in his manner, and often 
hurt the delicacy of his acquaintance with harsh and disagree- 
able truths. 

We usually say: that man is a genius, bué he has some 
whims and oddities, — such a one has a very general knowledge, 
but he is superficial; ete. Now in all such cases we should 
speak more rationally did we substitute therefore for but. He 
is a genius, therefore he is whimsical ; and the like. 

It is the fault of the present age, owing to the freer com- 
merce that different ranks and professions now enjoy with each 
other, that characters are not marked with sufficient strength : 
the several classes run too much into one another. We have 
fewer pedants, it is true, but we have fewer striking originals. 
Every one is expected to have such a tincture of general 
knowledge as is incompatible with going deep into any science ; 
and such a conformity to fashionable manners as checks the 
free workings of the ruling passion, and gives an insipid same- 
ness to the face of society, under the idea of polish and regu- 
larity. 

There is a cast of manners peculiar and becoming to each 
age, sex, and profession ; one, therefore, should not throw out 
illiberal and commonplace censures against another. Lach is 
perfect in its kind. A woman as a woman: a tradesman as a 
tradesman. We are often hurt by the brutality and sluggish 
conceptions of the vulgar; not considering that some there 
must be to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that 
cultivated genius, or even any great refinement and delicacy 
in their moral feelings, would be a real misfortune to them. 

Let us then study the philosophy of the human mind. The 
man who is master of this science, will know what to expect 
from every one. From this man, wise advice ; from that, 
cordial sympathy ; from another, casual entertainment. The 
passions and inclinations of others are his tools, which he can 
use with as much precision as he would the mechanical powers; 
and he can as readily make allowance for the workings of 
vanity, or the bias of self-interest in his friends, as for the 
power of friction, or the irregularities of the needle. 


re 


LIFE. 


LIFE. 
By Mrs. BARBAULD. 


aire! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 
And when or how or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

But this I know: when thou art fled, 
Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be 

Ag all that then remains of me. 


Oh, whither, whither dost thou fly, 
Where bend unseen thy trackless course, 
And, in this strange divorce, 
Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I? 
To the vast ocean of empyreal flame, 
T'rom whence thy essence came, 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter’s base encumbering weed ? 
Or dost thou, hid from sight, 
Wait, like some spellbound knight, 
Through blank oblivion’s years th’ appointed hour. 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power ? 
Yet canst thou without thought or feeling be ? 
Oh, say what art thou, when no more thow’rt thee. 


Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 

Perhaps. ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

— Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good Night, — but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good Morning. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR AND ORIGIN OF MONEY. 
By ADAM SMITH. 
(From ‘* The Wealth of Nations.’?) 


(Apvam Smirn, political economist, was born at Kirkcaldy, Scotland, June 5, 
1728. He was educated atthe University of Glasgow (17387-1740) and at Balliol 
College, Oxford (1740-1747). _ He was a professor in Glasgow University (1751- 
1763); was made rector of the university in 1787, and received from it the degree 
of LL.D. His chief works are: ‘‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments’? (1759), ‘* Ori- 
gin of Languages’’ (1760), and ‘‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations’? (1776), the last named being his masterpiece. He died at 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1790.) 


THE greatest improvement in the productive powers of 
labor, and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment with which it is anywhere directed, or applied, seem to 
have been the effects of the division of labor. 

The effects of the division of labor, in the general business 
of society, will be more easily understood by considering in 
what manner it operates in some particular manufactures. It 
is commonly supposed to be carried furthest in some very tri- 
fling ones: not perhaps that it really is carried further in them 
than in others of more importance ; but in those trifling manu- 
factures which are destined to supply the small wants of but a 
small number of people, the whole number of workmen must 
necessarily be small; and those employed in every different 
branch of the work can often be collected into the same work- 
house, and placed at once under the view of the spectator. In 
those great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined 
to supply the great wants of the great body of the people, 
every different branch of the work employs so great a number 
of workmen that it is impossible to collect them all into the 
same workhouse. We can seldom see more, at one time, than 
those employed in one single branch. Though in such manu- 
factures, therefore, the work may really be divided into a 
much greater number of parts than in those of a more trifling 
nature, the division is not near so obvious, and has accordingly 
been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manu- 
facture, but one in which the division of labor has been very 
often taken notice of, the trade of the pin maker: a work- 
man not educated to this business (which the division of labor 
has rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted with the use cf 
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the machinery employed in it (to the invention of which the 
same division of labor has probably given occasion), could scarce, 
perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and 
certainly could not make twenty. But in the way in which 
this business is now carried on, not only the whole work is a 
peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of 
which the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man 
draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the 
head ; to make the head requires two or three distinct opera- 
tions ; to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins 
is another; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the 
paper ; and the important business of making a pin is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen distinet operations, which, 
in some manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, 
though in others the same man will sometimes perform two or 
three of them. I have seen a small manufactory of this kind 
where ten men only were employed, and where some of them 
consequently performed two or three distinct operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the necessary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of 
four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thousand pins in a day. Each person, therefore, making a 
tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, might be considered as 
making four thousand eight hundred pins in a‘day. But if 
they had all wrought separately and independently, and with- 
out any of them having been educated to this peculiar business, 
they certainly could not each of them have made twenty, per- 
haps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the two hun- 
dred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eight hundredth 
part of what they are at present capable of performing, in con- 
sequence of a proper division and combination of their differ- 
ent operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the divi- 
sion of labor are similar to what they are in this very trifling 
one; though in many of them the labor can neither be so much 
subdivided, nor reduced to so great a simplicity of operation. 
The division of labor, however, so far as it ean be introduced, 
occasions, in every art, a proportionable increase of the produe- 
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tive powers of labor. The separation of different trades and 
employments from one another seems to have taken place in 
consequence of this advantage. This separation too is gener- 
ally carried furthest in those countries which enjoy the highest 
degree of industry and improvement ; what is the work of one 
man ina rude state of society being generally that of several 
in an improved one. In every improved society, the farmer is 
generally nothing but a farmer ; the manufacturer nothing but 
a manufacturer. -'Uhe labor too which is necessary to produce 
any one complete manufacture is almost always divided among 
a great number of hands. How many different trades are em- 
ployed in each braneh of the linen and woolen manufactures, 
from the growers of the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of the cloth! 
The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not admit of so many 
subdivisions of labor, nor of so complete a separation of one 
business from another, as manufactures. It is impossible to 
separate so entirely the business of the grazier from that of the 
corn farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is commonly separated 
from that of the smith. The spinner is almost always a dis- 
tinct person from the weaver 5 but the plowman, the harrower, 
the sower of the seed, and the reaper of the corn are often the 
same. The occasions for those different sorts of labor return- 
ing with the different seasons of the year, it is impossible that 
one man should be constantly employed in any one of them. 
This impossibility of making so complete and entire a separa- 
tion of all the different branches of labor employed in agri- 
eulture is, perhaps, the reason why the improvement of the 
productive powers of labor in this art does not always keep pace 
with their improvement in manufactures. The most opulent 
nations, indeed, generally excel all their neighbors in agricul- 
ture as well as in manufactures; but they are commonly more 
distinguished by their superiority in the latter than in the 
former. Their lands are in general better cultivated, and hay- 
ing more labor and expense bestowed upon them, produce more 
in proportion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground. 
But this superiority of produce is seldom much more than in 
proportion to the superiority of labor and expense. In agricul- 
ture, the labor of the rich country is not always much more 
productive than that of the poor; or, at least, it is never so 
much more productive as it commonly is inmanufactures. The 
corn of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in the same 
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degree of goodness, come cheaper to market than that of the 
poor. The corn of Poland, in the same degree of goodness, is 
as cheap as that of France, notwithstanding the superior opu- 
lence and improvement of the latter country. The corn of 
France is, in the corn provinces, fully as good, and in most 
years nearly about the same price with the corn in England, 
though in opulence and improvement France is perhaps in- 
ferior to England. The corn lands of England, however, are 
better cultivated than those of France, and the corn lands of 
France are said to be much better cultivated than those of 
Poland. But though the poor country, notwithstanding the 
inferiority of its cultivation, can, in some measure, rival the 
rich in the cheapness and goodness of its corn, it can pretend 
to no such competition in its manufactures.; at least if those 
manufactures suit the soil, climate, and situation of the rich 
country. The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England, because the silk manufacture, at least under the 
present high duties upon the importation of raw silk, does not 
so well suit the climate of England as that of France. But the 
hardware and the coarse woolens of England are beyond all 
comparison supericr to those of France, and much cheaper too 
in the same degree of goodness. In Poland there are said to be 
scarce any manufactures of any kind, a few of those coarser 
household manufactures excepted, without which no ceuntry 
can well subsist. 

This great increase in the quantity of work, which, in con- 
sequence of the division of labor, the same number of people 
are capable of performing, is owing to three different circum- 
stances: first, to the increase of dexterity in every particular 
workman ; secondly, to the saving of the time which is com- 
monly lost in passing from one species of work to another ; and, 
lastly, to the invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labor, and enable one man to do the work 
of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman 
necessarily increases the quantity of the work he can perform ; 
and the division of labor, by reducing every man’s business to 
some one simple operation, and by making this operation the 
sole employment of his life, necessarily increases very much 
the dexterity of the workman. A common smith, who, though 
accustomed to handle the hammer, has never been used to make 
nails, if upon some particular occasion he is obliged to attempt 
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it, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make above two or three 
hundred nails in a day, and those too very bad ones. <A smith 
who has been accustomed to make nails, but whose sole or 
principal business has not been that of a nailer, can seldom 
with his utmost diligence make more than eight hundred or a 
thousand nails inaday. Ihave seen several boys under twenty 
years of age who had never exercised any other trade but that 
of making nails, and who, when they exerted themselvés, could 
make, each of them, upwards of two thousand three hundred 
nails ina day. The making of a nail, however, is by no means 
one of the simplest operations. The same person blows the 
bellows, stirs or mends the fire as there is occasion, heats the 
iron, and forges every part of the nail: in forging the head, too, 
he is obliged to change his tools. The different operations into 
which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided, 
are allof them much more simple, and the dexterity of the per- 
son of whose whole life it has been the sole business to perform 
them is usually much greater. The rapidity with which some 
of the operations of those manufactures are performed exceeds 
what the human hand could, by those who had never seen them, 
_ be supposed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by saving the time 
commonly lost in passing from one sort.of work to another is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagine it. 
It is impossible to pass very quickly from one kind of work to 
another that is carried on in a different place, and with quite 
different tools. A country weaver, who cultivates a small 
farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing from his loom 
to the field, and from the field to his loom. When the two 
trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of time 
ig no doubt much less. It is even in this case, however, very 
considerable. A man commonly saunters a little in turning his 
hand from one sort of employment to another. When he first 
begins the new work, he is seldom very keen and hearty ; his 
mind, as they say, does not go to it, and for some time he rather 
trifles than applies to good purpose. The habit of sauntering 
and of indolent careless application, which is naturally, or rather 
necessarily, acquired by every country workman who is obliged 
to change his work and his tools every half hour, and to apply 
his hand in twenty different ways almost every day of his life, 
renders him almost always slothful and lazy, and incapable of 
any vigorous application even on the most pressing occasions, 
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Independent, therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, 
this cause alone must always reduce considerably the quantity 
of work which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, everybody must be sensible how much 
labor is facilitated and abridged by the application of proper 
machinery. It is unnecessary to give any example. I shall 
only observe, therefore, that the invention of all those machines 
by which labor is so much facilitated and abridged seems to 
have been originally owing to the division of labor. Men are 
much more likely to discover easier and readier methods of 
attaining any object, when the whole attention of their minds 
is directed towards that single object, than when it is dissi- 
pated among a great variety of things. But in consequence of 
the division of labor, the whole of every man’s attention comes 
naturally to be directed towards some one very simple object. 
It is naturally to be expected, therefore, that some one or other 
of those who are employed in each particular branch of labor 
should soon find out easier and readier methods of performing 
their own particular work, wherever the nature of it admits of 
such improvement. A great part of the machines made use of 
in those manufactures in which labor is most subdivided were 
originally the inventions of common workmen, who, being each 
of them employed in some very simple operation, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards finding out easier and readier 
methods of performing it. Whoever has been much accustomed 
to visit such manufactures, must frequently have been shown 
very pretty machines, which were the inventions of such work- 
men, in order to facilitate and quicken their own particular 
part of the work. In the first fire engines, a boy was constantly 
employed to open and shut alternately the communication be- 
tween the boiler and the cylinder, according as the piston 
either ascended or descended. One of those boys, who loved 
to play with his companions, observed that, by tying a string 
from the handle of the valve which opened this communication 
to another part of the machine, the valve would open and shut 
without his assistance, and leave him at liberty to divert him- 
self with his playfellows. One of the greatest improvements 
that has been made upon this machine, since it was first in- 
vented, was in this manner the discovery of a boy who wanted 
to save his own labor. 

All the improvements in machinery, however, have by no 
means been the inventions of those who had occasion to use 
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the machines. Many improvements have been made by the 
ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to make them 
became the business of a peculiar trade ; and some by that of 
those who are called philosophers or men of speculation, whose 
trade it is not to do anything, but to observe everything ; and 
who, upon that account, are often capable of combining together 
the powers of the most distant and dissimilar objects. . . . 

It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the 
different arts, in consequence of the division of labor, which 
secasions in a well-governed society that universal opulence 
which extends itself to the lowest ranks of the people. Every 
workman has a great quantity of his own work to dispose of 
beyond what he himself has occasion for ; and every other work- 
man being exactly in the same situation, he is enabled to ex- 
change a great quantity of his own goods for a great quantity, 
or, what comes to the same thing, for the price of a great 
quantity, of theirs. He supplies them abundantly with what 
they have occasion for, and they accommodate him as amply 
with what he has occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses 
itself through all the different ranks of the society. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase that we obtain 
from one another the greater part of those mutual good offices 
which we stand in need of, so it is this same trucking disposi- 
tion which originally gives occasion to the division of labor. 
In a tribe of hunters or shepherds a particular person makes 
bows and arrows, for example, with more readiness and dex- 
terity than any other. He frequently exchanges them for cattle 
or for venison with his companions; and he finds at last that 
he can in this manner get more cattle and venison than ithe 
himself went to the field to catch them. From a regard to his 
own interest, therefore, the making of bows and arrows grows 
to be his chief business, and he becomes a sort of armorer. 
Another excels in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or movable houses: He is accustomed to be of use in this 
way to his neighbors, who reward him in the same manner with 
cattle and with venison, till at last he finds it his interest to 
dedicate himself entirely to this employment, and to become a 
sort of house carpenter. In the same manner a third becomes 
a smith or a brasier; a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or 
skins, the principal part of the clothing of the savages. And 
thus the certainty of being able to exchange all that surplus 
part of the produce of his own labor which is over and above 
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his own consumption, for such parts of the produce of other 
men’s labor as he may have occasion for, encourages every man 
to apply himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate 
and bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may pos- 
sess for that particular species of business. 

The difference of natural talents in different men is, in 
reality, much less than we are aware of; and the very different 
genius which appears to distinguish men of different profes- 
sions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many occasions 
so much the cause as the effect of the division of labor. The 
difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a 
philosopher and a common street porter, for example, seems to 
arise not so much from nature, as from habit, custom, and edu- 
cation. When they came into the world, and for the first six 
or eight years of their existence, they were, perhaps, very much 
alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive 
any remarkable difference. About that age, or soon after, they 
come to be employed in very different occupations. The differ- 
ence of talents comes then to be taken notice of, and widens by 
degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the dispo- 
sition to truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have 
procured to himself every necessary and conyeniency of life 
which he wanted. All must have had the same duties to per- 
form, and the same work to do, and there could have been no 
such difference of employment as could alone give occasion to 
any great difference of talents. 


Or THE ORIGIN AND USE oF Money. 


When the division of labor has been once thoroughly estab- 
lished, it is but a very small part of a man’s wants which the 
produce of his own labor can supply. He supphes the far 
greater part of them by exchanging that surpius part of the 
produce of his own labor, which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, for such parts of the produce of other men’s labor as 
he has occasion for. Every man thus lives by exchanging, or 
becomes in some measure a merchant, and the society itself 
grows to be what is properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labor first began to take place, 
this power of exchanging must frequently have been very much 
clogged and embarrassed in its operations. One man, we shall 
suppose, has more of a certain commodity than he himself has 
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occasion for, while another has less. The former consequently 
would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part 
of this superfluity. But if this latter should chance to have 
nothing that the former stands in need of, no exchange can be 
made between them. The butcher has more meat in his shop 
than he himself can consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willing to purchase a part of it. But 
they have nothing to offer in exchange, except the different 
prodactions of their respective trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he has immediate 
occasion for. No exchange can, in this case, be made between 
them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they his customers; 
and they are all of them thus mutually less serviceable to one 
another. In order to avoid the inconveniency of such situa- 
tions, every prudent man in every period of society, after the 
first establishment of the division of labor, must naturally have 
endeavored to manage his affairs in such a manner as to have 
at all times by him, besides the peculiar produce of his own 
industry, a certain quantity of some one commodity or other, 
such as he imagined few people would be likely to refuse in 
exchange for the produce of their industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were succes- 
sively both thought of and employed for this purpose. In the 
rude ages of society, cattle are said to have been the common 
instrument of commerce; and, though they must have been a 
most inconvenient one, yet in old times we find things were 
frequently valued according to the number of cattle which had 
been given in exchange for them. ‘The armor of Diomede, says 
Homer, cost only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus cost a hun- 
dred oxen. Salt is said to be the common instrument of com- 
merce and exchanges in Abyssinia; a species of shells in some 
parts of the coast of India; dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco 
in Virginia; sugar in some of our West India colonies; hides 
or dressed leather in some other countries; and there is at this 
day a village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, 
for a workman to carry nails instead of money to the baker’s 
shop or the alehouse. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, for 
this employment, to metals above every other commodity. 
Metals can not only be kept with as little loss as any other 
commodity, scarce anything being less perishable than they are, 
but they ean likewise, without any loss, be divided into any 
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number of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily be reunited 
again: a quality which no other equally durable commodities 
possess, and which more than any other quality renders them 
{it to be the instruments of commerce and circulation. The 
man who wanted to buy salt, for example, and had nothing but 
cattle to give in exchange for it, must have been obliged to buy 
salt to the value of a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time. 
He could seldom buy less than this, because what he was to 
give for it could seldom be divided without loss ; and if he had 
«mind to bay more, he must, for the same reasons, have been 
obliged to buy double or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, 
of two or three oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the con- 
trary, instead of sheep or oxen, he had metals to give in ex- 
change for it, he could easily proportion the quantity of the 
metal to the precise quantity of the commodity which he had 
immediate occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by different nations 
for this purpose. Iron was the common instrument of com- 
merce among the ancient Spartans; copper among the ancient 
Romans; and gold and silver among all rich and commercial 
nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been made use of for 
this purpose in rude bars, without any stamp or coinage. ‘Thus 
we are told by Pliny, upon the authority of ‘Timzeus, an ancient 
historian, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the Romans 
had no coined money, but made use of unstamped bars of 
copper, to purchase whatever they had occasion for. These 
rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the function of 
money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended with two 
very considerable inconveniences: first, with the trouble of 
weighing; and, secondly, with that of assaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a small difference in the quantity makes 
a great difference in the value, even the business of weighing, 
with proper exactness, requires at least very accurate weights 
and scales. The weighing of gold in particular is an operation 
of some nicety. In the coarser metals, indeed, where a small 
error would be of little consequence, less accuracy would, no 
doubt, be necessary. Yet we should find it excessively trouble- 
‘some, if every time a poor man had occasion either to buy or 
sell a farthing’s worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the 
farthing. ‘The operation of assaying is still more difficult, stiil 
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more tedious, and unless a part of the metal is fairly melted in 
the erucible, with proper dissolvents, any conclusion that can 
be drawn from it is extremely uncertain. Before the institu- 
tion of coined money, however, unless they went through this 
tedious and difficult operation, people must always have been 
lable to the grossest frauds and impositions, and instead of a 
pound weight of pure silver or pure copper, might receive in 
exchange for their goods an adulterated composition of the 
coarsest and cheapest materials, which had, however, in their 
outward appearance, been made to resemble those metals. To 
prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to 
encourage all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been found 
necessary, in all countries that have made any considerable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public stamp upon 
certain quantities of such particular metals as were in those 
countries commonly made use of to purchase goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of those public offices called 
mints; institutions exactly of the same nature with those of 
the alnagers and stamp masters of woolen and linen cloth. 
All of them are equally meant to ascertain, by means of a pub- 
lic stamp, the quantity and uniform goodness of those different 
commodities when brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed to the 
current metals seem, in many cases, to have been intended to 
ascertain what it. was both most difficult and most important 
to ascertain, the goodness or fineness of the metal, and to have 
resembled the sterling mark which is at present affixed to plate 
and bars of silver, or the Spanish mark which is sometimes 
affixed to ingots of gold, and which being struck only upon one 
side of the piece, and not covering the whole surface, ascertains 
the fineness, but not the weight of the metal. 

The inconyeniency and difficulty of weighing those metals 
with exactness gave occasion to the institution of coins, of 
which the stamp covering entirely both sides of the piece and 
sometimes the edges too, was supposed to ascertain, not only 
the fineness, but the weight of the metal. Such coins, there- 
fore, were received by tale as at present, without the trouble of 
weighing. But in every country of the world, I believe, the 
avarice and injustice of princes and sovereign states, abusing 
the confidence of their subjects, have by degrees diminished 
the real quantity of metal which had been originally contained 
in their coins. By means of those operations the princes and 
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sovereign states which performed them were enabled, in appear- 
ance, to pay their debts and fulfill their engagements with a 
smaller quantity of silver than would otherwise have been 
requisite. It was indeed in appearance only ; for their cred- 
itors were really defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 
All other debtors in the state were allowed the same privilege, 
and might pay with the same nominal sum of the new and de- 
based coin whatever they had borrowed in the old. Such opera- 
tions, therefore, have always proved favorable to the debtor 
and ruinous to the creditor, and have sometimes produced a 
greater and more universal revolution in the fortunes of private 
persons than could have been occasioned by a very great public 
calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become in all civilized 
nations the universal instrument of commerce, by the inter- 
vention of which goods of all kinds are bought and sold, or 
exchanged for one another. 
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THE TEAZLES AND THE SURFACES. 
By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
(From ‘'The School for Scandal.’’) 


[Ricuarp Brinstey Surripan: A British dramatist ; born in Dublin, Sep- 
tember 30, 1751; died in London, July 7, 1816. His father was an actor, his 
mother the author of several plays, and his mind naturally turned toward 
the drama. His first play, ‘‘ The Rivals’? (1774), was performed January 17, 
1775, at Covent Garden Theater, and at first met with utter failure. It was 
later revised and reproduced, and was successful. Among his other plays 
are: ‘St Patrick’s Day ; or, the Scheming Lieutenant,”’ first produced May 2, 
1775; the book of a comic opera, ‘‘ Duenna,’’? November 21, 1775; ‘*A 
Trip to Scarborough,’’? February 24, 1775; ‘*'The School for Scandal,’? May 
8, 1777; and ‘The Critic,’’ October 30, 1779. In 1776 he succeeded David 
Garrick as manager of the Drury Lane Theater, and in 1780 he entered politics 
as a member of Parliament. He subsequently neglected his dramatic work for 
politics, was financially ruined, and finally arrested for debt. ] 


Str PETER TEAZLE alone. 


Sir Peter — When an old bachelor marries a young wife, 
what is he to expect? *Tis now six months since Lady Teazle 
made me the happiest of men —and I have been the most mis- 
erable dog ever since! We tiffed a little going to church, and 
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fairly quarreled before the bells had done ringing, I was more 
than once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, and 
had lost all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing 
me joy. Yet I chose with caution —a girl bred wholly in the 
country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. Yet she now 
plays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of fashion and 
the town, with as ready a grace as if she had never seen a bush 
or a grass plot out of Grosvenor Square! Iam sneered at by 
all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. She 
dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my humors ; yet the 
worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never bear all 
this. However, I’ll never be weak enough to own it. 


* * * * * * * 


Sir PETER and LADY TEAZLE. 


Sir Peter — Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, Pll not bear it! 

Lady Teazle — Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, 
as you please ; but I ought to have my own way in everything, 
and what’s more, I will, too. What! though I was educated 
in the country, I know very well that women of fashion in 
London are accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Peter — Very well, ma’am, very well; so a husband is 
to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady Teazle— Authority! No, to be sure: if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adopted me, and not mar: 
ried me ; I am sure you were old enough. 

Str Peter —Old enough ! —ay, there it is. Well, well, 
Lady Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your 
temper, I'll not be ruined by your extravagance ! 

Lady Teazle— My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir Peter — No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on such unmeaning luxury. “Slife! to spend as much to 
furnish your dressing room with flowers in winter as would 
suffice to turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a féte 
champétre at Christmas. 

Lady Teazle —And I am to blame, Sir Peter, because flow- 
ers are dear in cold weather? You should find fault with the 
climate and not with me. For my part, I’m sure I wish it was 
spring all the year round, and that roses grew under our feet! 
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Sir Peter —Oons! madam —if you had been born to this, 
¥ shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget what 
your situation was when I married you. 

Lady Teazle —No, no, I don’t; "twas a very disagreeable 
one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir Peter— Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat 
a humbler style—the daughter of a plain country squire. 
Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw yon first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys 
at your side, your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your 
apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, of your own 
working. 

Lady Teazle —Oh, yes! I remember it very well, and a 
curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
superintend the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt 
book, and comb my aunt Deborah’s lapdog. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, ma’am, *twas so indeed. 

Lady Teazle —And then, you know my evening amuse- 
ments! To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials 
to make up; to play Pope Joan with the curate; to read a ser- 
mon to my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum 
my father to sleep after a fox chase. 

Sir Peter —I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from ; but now 
you must have your coach — vis-d-vis —and three powdered 
footmen before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of white 
cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. No recollection, I 
suppose, when you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach horse. 

Lady Teazle —No— I swear I never did that: I deny the 
butler and the coach horse. 

Sir Peter — This, madam, was your situation ; and what 
have I done for you? I have made you a woman of fashion, of 
fortune, of rank -—in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady Teazle — Well, then, and there is but one thing more 
you can make me to add to the obligation, that is ——- 

Sir Peter —- My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady Teazle —Hem! hem! 

Sir Peter —I1 thank you, madam—but don’t flatter your- 
self; for though your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mind, 
it shall never break my heart, I promise you: however, I am 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 
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Lady Teazle — Then why will you endeavor to make your- 
self so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant 
expense ? 

Sir Peter —’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little 
elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady Teazle — Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me be out 
of the fashion ? 

Sir Peter — The fashion, indeed! what had you to do with 
the fashion before you married me ? 

Lady Teazle — Yor my part, I should think you would like 
to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Str Peter — Ay there again—taste! Zounds! madam. 
you had no taste when you married me ! 

Lady Teazle— That's very true indeed, Sir Peter! and, 
after having married you, I should never pretend to taste 
again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, since we have finished 
our daily jangle, I presume I may go to my engagement at 
Lady Sneerwell’s. 

Sir Peter — Ay, there’s another precious circumstance — 
a charming set of acquaintance you have made there ! 

Lady Teazle—+ Nay, Sir Peter, they are ali people of rank 
and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Sty Peter-—Yes, egad; they are tenacious of reputation 
with a vengeance; for they don’t choose anybody should have 
a character but themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a 
wretch has rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief than 
these utterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers 
of reputation. 

Lady Teazle— What, would you restrain the freedom of 
speech ? 

Sir Peter— Ah! they have made you just as bad as any 
one of the society. 

Lady Teaaie — Why; ft believe I do bear a part with a toler- 
able grace. 4 

Sir Peter — Grace indeed ! 

Lady Teazle — But I vow It bear no malice against the peo- 
ple I abuse: when I say an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of pure 
good humor; and I take it for granted they deal exactly in 
the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, you know you 
promised to come to Lady Sneerwell’s, too. 

Sir Peter — Wel), well, Vl call in, just to look after my 
own characters 
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Lady Teazle — Then, indeed, you must make haste after 
me, or yow'll be too late. So good-bye to ye. [ Evit. 

Sir Peter —So—-1 have gained much by my intended 
expostulation! Yet with what a charming air she contradicts 
everything I say, and how pleasantly she shows her contempt 
for my authority! Well, though I can’t make her love me, 
there is great satisfaction in quarreling with her ; and I think 
she never appears to such advantage as when she is doing 


everything in her power to plague me. [ Heit. 


[Sir Peter Teazle has just been pressing his ward Maria to marry Joseph 
Surface, whom she detests, in place of Charles, whom she loves; she 
refuses to consider Joseph, though obeying in respect to holding no 
communication with Charles, and goes out in indignation after a stormy 
scene. | 


Sir Peter — Was ever man so crossed as I am, everything 
conspiring to fret me! I had not been involved in matrimony 
a fortnight, before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on 
purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the 
care of his daughter— [LADY TEAZLE sings without.] But 
here comes my helpmate! She appears in great good humor. 
How happy I should be if I could tease her into loving me, 
though but a little! 


Enter LADY TEAZLE. 


Lady Teazle—Lud! Sir Peter, I hope you haven’t been 
quarreling with Maria? It is not using me well to be ill- 
humored when I am not by. 

Sir Peter — Ah, Lady Teazle, you might have the power to 
make me good-huimored at all times. 

Lady Teazle—I am sure I wish I had; for I want you to 
be in @ charming sweet temper at this moment. Do be good- 
humored now, and let me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir Peter —'Two hundred pounds; what, an’t I to be in a 
good humor without paying for it! But speak to me thus, 
and i’ faith there’s nothing I could refuse you. You shall have 
it ; but seal me a bond for the repayment. 

Lady Teazle — Oh, no—there—my note of hand will do 
as well. | Offering her hand. 

Sir Peter -— And you shall no longer reproach me with not 
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giving you an independent settlement. I mean shortly to sur- 
prise you: but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

Lady Teagle —Tf you please. I’m sure I don’t care how 
soon we leave off quarreling, provided youll own you were 
tired first. 

Sir Peter — Well — then let our future contest be, who shall 
be most obliging. 

Lady Teazle — I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes 
you. You look now as you did before we were married, when 
you used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories 
of what a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me under 
the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought I could love an 
old fellow, who would deny me nothing — didn’t you ? 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive — 

Lady Teazle — Ay, so I was, and would always take your 
part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you 
into ridicule. 

Sir Peter — Indeed! 

Lady Teazle — Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called 
you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for think- 
ing of marrying one who might be my father, I have always de- 
fended you, and said, I didn’t think you so ugly by any means. 

Str Peter — Thank you. 

Lady Teazle— And I dared say youd make a very good 
sort of a husband. 

Sir Peter — And you prophesied right; and we shall now 
be the happiest couple ——. 

Lady Teazle — And never differ again? 

Sir Peter —No, never !— though at the same time, indeed, 
my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper very seri- 
ously ; for in all our little quarreJs, my dear, if you recollect, 
my love, you always began first. 

Lady Teazle —I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter: in- 
deed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Peter — Now see, my angel! take care —contradicting 
isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lady Teazle— Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

Sir Peter — There, now! you—you are going on. You 
don’t perceive, my life, that you are just doing the very thing 
which you know always makes me angry. 

Lady Teazle-— Nay, you know if you will be angry without 
any reason, my dear 
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Sir Peter —There! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady Teazle —No, Um sure I don’t: but, if you will be so 
peevish 

Sir Peter —'There now! who begins first ? 

Lady Teazle — Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing — but 
there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir Peter —No, no, madam: the fault’s in your own temper. 

Lady Teazle —Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said 
you would be. 

Sir Peter — Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent 
hed able 

Lady Teazle — You are a great bear, I’m sure, to abuse my 
relations. 

Sir Peter — Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled 
on me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more! 

Lady Teazle —So much the better. 

Sir Peter —No, no, madam: ’tis evident you never eared a 
pin for me, and I was a madman to UE ee oan pert, rural 
coquette, that had refused half the honest ’squires in the neigh- 
borhood ! 

Lady Teazle— And I am sure I was a fool to marry you — 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because 
he never could meet with any one who would have him. 

Str Peter — Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased enough 
to listen to me: you never had such an offer before. 

Lady Teazle—No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who 
everybody said would have been a better match? for his estate 
is just as good as yours, and he has broke his neck since we 
have been married. 

Sir Peter —I have done with you, madam! You are an 
unfeeling, ungrateful — but there’s an end of everything. I 
believe you capable of everything that is bad. Yes, madam, 
I now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, madam. 
Yes, madam, you and Charles are, not without grounds 

Lady Teazle-- Take care, Sir Peter! you chad better not 
insinuate any such thing! I'll not be suspected without cause, 
I promise you. 

Sir Peter — Very well, madam! very well! a separate main- 
tenance as soon as you please. Yes, madam, ora divorce! Tl 
make an example of myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 
Let us separate, madam. 


Lady Teazle — Agreed! agreed! And now, my dear Sir 
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Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may be the happiest 
couple, and never differ again, you know: ha! ha! ha! Well, 
you are going to be in a passion, I see, and I shall only inter- 
rupt you—so bye! bye! [ Hwit. 

Sir Peter — Plagues and tortures! can’t I make her angry 
either! Oh, I’m the most miserable fellow! But Vl not bear 
her presuming to keep her temper: no! she may break my 
heart, but she shan’t keep her temper. [ Heit. 


Scene: A Lnbrary in JosepH SURFACE’S House. 
Enter JOSEPH SURFACE and Servant. 


Joseph Surface —No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Servant — No, sir. 

Joseph Surface [aside] —Iam surprised she has not sent, 
if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainiy does not 
suspect me. Yet I wish I may not lose the heiress, through 
the serape I have drawn myself into with the wife : however, 
Charles’ imprudence and bad character are great points in my 
favor. [ Knocking without. 

Servant — Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph Surface — Hold! See whether it is or not, before 
you go to the door: I have a particular message for you if it 
should be my brother. 

Servant —’Tis her ladyship, sir ; she always leaves her chair 
at the milliner’s in the next street. 

Joseph Surface —Stay, stay; draw that screen before the 
window — that will do;— my opposite neighbor is a maiden 
lady of so curious a temper. [Servant draws the sereen, and 
exit.] I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected my views on Maria; but she must 
by no means be let into that secret, —at least, till I have her 
more in my power. 


Enter LADY TEAZLE. 


Lady Teagle — What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 
you been very impatient? O Lud! don’t pretend to look graye. 
I vow I couldn’t come before. 

Joseph Surface — O madam, punctuality is a species of con- 
stancy yery unfashionable in a lady of quality. 

[Places chairs, and sits after LADY TRAZLE 78 seated, 
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Lady Teazle — Upon my word you ought to pity me. Do 
you know, Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to me of late, and so 
jealous of Charles too — that’s the best of the story, isn’t it ? 

Joseph Surface —I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. [ Aside. 

Lady Teazle —I am sure I wish he would let Maria marry 
him, and then perhaps he would be convinced; don’t you, Mr. 
Surface ? 

Joseph Surface [aside] — Indeed I do not.— [Aloud] Oh, 
certainly I do! for then my dear Lady Teazle would also be 
convinced how wrong her suspicions were of my having any 
design on the silly girl. 

Lady Teazle — Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. But 
isn’t it provoking to have the most ill-natured things said of 
one? And there’s my friend Lady Sneerwell has circulated I 
don’t know how many scandalous tales of me, and all without 
any foundation too; that’s what vexes me. 

Joseph Surface — Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the provok- 
ing circumstance — without foundation ; yes, yes, there’s the 
mortification, indeed ; for, when a scandalous story is believed 
against one, there certainly is no comfort like the consciousness 
of having deserved it. 

Lady Teazle — No, to be sure, then I’d forgive their malice ; 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who never say 
an ill-natured thing of anybody — that is, of any friend; and 
then Sir Peter, too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, 
when I know the integrity of my own heart — indeed ’tis mon- 
strous | 

Joseph Surface — But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your own 
fault if you suffer it. When a husband entertains a groundless 
suspicion of his wife, and withdraws his confidence from her, 
the original compact is broken, and she owes it to the honor of 
her sex to endeavor to outwit him. 

Lady Teazle — Indeed! So that, if he suspects me without 
cause, it follows that the best way of curing his jealousy is to 
give him reason for’t ? 

Joseph Surface — Undoubtedly — for your husband should 
never be deceived in you: and in that case it becomes you to 
be frail in compliment to his discernment. 

Lady Teazle —'To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, 
and when the consciousness of my innocence 

Joseph Surface — Ah, my dear madam, there is the great 
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mistake ! *tis this very conscious innocence that is of the great- 
est prejudice to you. What is it makes you negligent of forms, 
and careless of the world’s opinion? why, the consciousness of 
your own innocence. What makes you thoughtless in your 
conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little imprudences? 
why, the consciousness of your own innocence. What makes 
you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his sus- 
picions ? why, the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady Teazle —’Tis very true! 

Joseph Surface — Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would 
but once make a trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive how cau- 
tious you would grow, and how ready to humor and agree with 
your husband. 

Lady Teazle— Do you think so? 

Joseph Surface — Oh, Iam sure on’t ; and then you would 
find all scandal would cease at once, for —in short, your char- 
acter at present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying 
from too much health. 

Lady Teazle —So, so; then I perceive your prescription is 
that I must sin in my own defense, and part with my virtue to 
preserve my reputation ? 

Joseph Surface — Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady Teazle—Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine, 
and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny ! 

Joseph Surface — An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady Teazle-——Why, if my understanding were once con- 
vinced 

Joseph Surface — Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding 
should be convinced. Yes, yes — Heaven forbid I should per- 
suade you to do anything you thought wrong. No, no, I have 
too much honor to desire it. 

Lady Teazle— Don’t you think we may as well leave honor 
out of the argument? [ Reses. 

Joseph Surface — Ah, the ill effects of your country educa- 
tion, I see, still remain with you. 

Lady Teazle —1 doubt they do indeed; and I will fairly 
own to you that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it would 
be by Sir Peter’s ill usage sooner than your honorable logic, 
after all. 

Joseph Surface — Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy 
of == . "Taking her hand, 
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Reénter Servant. 


*Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

Servant — I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would 
not choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

Joseph Surface —Sir Peter !— Oons — the devil! 

Lady Teazle—Sir Peter! O Lud! Tm ruined! Vm 
ruined | 

Servant — Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady Teazle—Oh! Vm quite undone! What will become 
of me? Now, Mr. Logic— Oh! mercy, sir, he’s on the stairs 
— Ili get behind here —and if ever I’m so imprudent again- 

[ Goes behind the screen. 

Joseph Surface -— Give me that book. 

[Sits down. Servant pretends to adjust his chair. 


Enter Stz PETER TEAZLE. 


Sir Peter — Ay, ever improving himself — Mr. Surface, Mr. 
Surface [ Pats JOSEPH on the shoulder. 

Joseph Surface -— Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon 
—[ Gaping, throws away the book.] I have been dozing over a 
stupid book. Well, I am much obliged to you for this eall. 
You haven’t been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. 
Books, you know, are the only things I am a coxcomb in. 

Sir Peter —’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s 
proper; and you can make even your screen a source of 
knowledge — hung, I perceive, with maps. 

Joseph Surface — Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Sir Peter —I dare say you must, certainly, when you want 
to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph Surface — Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry either. 


[ Aside. 
Sir Peter —Well, I have a little private business 
Joseph Surface — You need not stay. [ Zo Servant. 
Servant — No, sir. [ Brit. 


Joseph Surface — Here’s a chair, Sir Peter —I beg 
Sir Peter — Well, now we are alone, there is a subject, my 
dear friend, on which I wish to unburden my mind to you— 
a point of the greatest moment to my peace; in short, my 
good friend, Lady ‘Teazle’s conduct of late has made me very 


unhappy. 
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Joseph Surface —Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Peter — Yes, ’tis but too plain she has not the least re- 
gard for me; but, what’s worse, I have pretty good authority 
to suppose she has formed an attachment to another. 

Joseph Surface —Indeed ! you astonish me ! 

Sir Peter — Yes! and, between ourselves, I think Ive dis- 
covered the person. 

Joseph Surface — How! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Peter — Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sym- 
pathize with me ! 

Joseph Surface — Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a discovery 
would hurt me just as much as it would you. 

Sir Peter —I am convineed of it. Ah! it is a happiness 
to have a friend whom we can trust even with one’s family 
secrets. But have you no guess who 1 mean? 

Joseph Surface —I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t 
be Siv Benjamin Backbite ! 

Sir Peter —Oh, no! What say you to Charles? 

Joseph Surface — My brother! impossible ! 

Sir Peter — Oh, my dear friend, the goodness of your own 
heart misleads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

Joseph Surface — Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is con- 
scious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit another's 
treachery. 

. Sir Peter —True; but your brother has no sentiment — 
you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph Surface — Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself 
has too much principle. 

Sir Peter — Ay; but what is principle against the flattery 
of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Joseph Surface —'That’s very true. 

Sir Peter — And then, you know, the difference of our ages 
makes it very improbable that she should have any great affec- 
tion for me; and if she were to be frail, and I were to make it 
public, why the town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Joseph Surface —That’s true, to be sure — they would 
laugh. 

Sir Peter —Laugh! ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, 
and the devil knows what of me. 

Joseph Surface — No, you must never make it public. 

Sir Peter —But then again—that the nephew of my old 
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friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt such a 
wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Joseph Surface — Ay, there’s the point. When ingratitude 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 

Str Peter — Ay —I, that was, in a manner, left his guard- 
ian: in whose house he had been so often entertained ; who 
never in my life denied him — my advice ! 

Joseph Surface — Oh, ’tis not to be credited! There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure; but, for my 
part, till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt 
it. However, if it should be proved on him, he is no longer a 
brother of mine—TI disclaim kindred with him: for the man 
who can break the laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife of 
his friend, deserves to be branded as the pest of society. 

Str Peter — What a difference there is between you! What 
noble sentiments ! 

Joseph Surface —~ Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honor. 

Sir Peter —I am sure I wish to think well of her, and to 
remove all ground of quarrel between us. She has lately re- 
proached me more than once with having made no settlement 
on her; and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinted that she 
should not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to 
differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have 
her own way, and be her own mistress in that respect for the 
future; and, if I were to die, she will find I have not been 
inattentive to her interest while living. Here, my friend, are 
the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have your opinion on. 
By one, she will enjoy eight hundred a year independent while 
I live; and, by the other, the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Joseph Surface —This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly 
generous. — [Aside] I wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

Sir Peter —Yes, I am determined she shall have no cause 
to complain, though I would not have her acquainted with the 
latter instance of my affection yet awhile. 

Joseph Surface —Nor I, if I could help it. [ Aside. 

Sir Peter — And now, my dear friend, if you please, we will 
talk over the situation of your hopes with Maria. 

Joseph Surface [ softly] — Oh, no, Sir Peter; another time, 
if you please. 

Str Peter —I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress 
you seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph Surface [softly] —I beg you will not mention it. 
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What are my disappointments when your happiness is in debate! 
— [Aside] ’Sdeath, I shall be ruined every way ! 

Sir Peter-— And though you are averse to my acquainting 
Lady ‘Teazle with your passion, ’m sure she’s not your enemy 
in the affair. 

Joseph Surface — Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have been speaking 
of to bestow a thought on my own concerns. ‘The man who is 
intrusted with his friend’s distresses can never 


Reénter Servant. 
Well, sir ? 

Servant — Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street, and says he knows you are within. 

Joseph Surface —’Sdeath, blockhead, ’m not within — lm 
out for the day. 

Sir Peter — Stay — hold —a thought has struck me: — you 
shall be at home. 

Joseph Surface — Well, well, let him up. — [Hzit Servant. } 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [ Aside. 

Sir Peter —Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. 
Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself somewhere, then 
do you tax him on the point we have been talking, and his 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph Surface — Oh, fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick? — to trepan my brother, too? 

Sir Peter — Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent ; 
if so, you do him the greatest service by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to clear himself, and you will set my heart at rest. 
Come, you shall not refuse me: [going up] here, behind the 
screen will be— Hey! what the devil! there seems to be one 
listener here already —- I'll swear I saw a petticoat! 

Joseph Surface —Ha! ha! ha! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. I'll tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a man of in- 
trigue to be a most despicable character, yet, you know, it does 
not follow that one is to be an absolute Joseph either! Hark’ee, 
tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that plagues me; and 
having some character to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran 
behind the screen. 

Sir Peter — Ah, Joseph! Joseph! Did I ever think that 
you— But, egad, she has overheard all I have been saying of 
my wife. 
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Joseph Surface —Oh, twill never go any farther, you may 
depend upon it ! 

Sir Peter —No! then, faith, let her hear it out. — Here’s a 
closet will do as well. 

Joseph Surface — Well, go in there. 

Sir Peter —Sly rogue! sly rogue ! ! Goes into the eloset. 

Joseph Surface-— A narrow escape, indeed! and a curious 
situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this manner. 

Lady Teazle { peeping | —Couldn’t I steal off ? 

Joseph Surface — Keep close, my angel ! 

Sir Peter [ peeping | — Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph Surface — Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady Teazle [ peeping|—Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in? 

Joseph Surface — Be still, my life! 

Sir Peter [ peeping] — You're sure the little milliner won't 
blab ? 

Joseph Surface —In, in, my dear Sir Peter ! —’Fore Gad, I 
wish I had a key to the door. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE. 


Charles Surface — Holla! brother, what has been the mat- 
ter? Your fellow would not let me up at first. What! have 
you had a Jew or a wench with you ? 

Joseph Surface — Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles Surface — But what has made Sir Peter steal off? 
I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph Surface — He was, brother ; but, hearing you were 
coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles Surface — What! was the old gentleman afraid I 
wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Joseph Surface — No, sir: but I am sorry to find, Charles, 
you have lately given that worthy man grounds for great un- 
easiness. 

Charles Surface — Yes, they tell me I do that to a great - 
many worthy men. But how so, pray ? 

Joseph Surface —'To be plain with you, brother, he thinks 
you are endeavoring to gain Lady Teazle’s affections from him. 

Charles Surface—Who, 1? O Lud! not I, upon my 
word, — Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has found out that 
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he has got a young wife, has he?—or, what is worse, Lady 
Teazle has found out she has an old husband ? 

Joseph Surface —'This is no subject to jest on, brother. He 
who can laugh 

Charles Surface —'True, true, as you were going to say — 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what you charge 
me with, upon my honor. 

Joseph Surface — Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfac- 
tion to hear this. [| Raising his voice. 

Charles Surface —To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon my soul, I 
never gave her the least encouragement. Besides, you know 
my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph Surface — But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had 
betrayed the fondest partiality for you 

Charles Surface — Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonorable action ; but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself in my way — and that 
pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her father 

Joseph Surface — Well! 

Charles Surface—— Why, I believe I should be obliged 


to 


Joseph Surface — What? 

Charles Surface —To borrow a little of your morality, that’s 
all. But, brother, do you know now that you surprise me 
exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle; for, i’ faith, I 
always understood you were her favorite. 

Joseph Sunface —Oh, for shame, Charles! This retort is 
foolish. 

Charles Surface —Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 
such significant glances 

Joseph Surface — Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles Surface —Fgad, ’m serious! Don’t you remember 
one day, when I called here 

Joseph Surface — Nay, prithee, Charles --— 

Charles Surface — And found you together 

Joseph Surface — Zounds, sir, T insist -——- 

Charles Surface— And another time when your servant ——~ 

Joseph Surface — Brother, brother, a word with you!— 
[Aside] Gad, I must stop him. 

Charles Surface — Informed, I say, that 

Joseph Surface — Hush ! I bee your pardon, but Sir Peter 
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has overheard all we have been saying. I knew you would 
clear yourself, or I should not have consented. 

Charles Surface — How, Sir Peter! Where is he ? 

Joseph Surface — Softly, there ! [ Points to the closet. 

Charles Surface-—Oh, ’fore Heaven, I'll have him out. 
Sir Peter, come forth ! 

Joseph Surface —— No, no 

Charles Surface —I say, Sir Peter, come into court. — 
[Pulls im Str Perer.] What! my old guardian !— What! 
turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog.? Oh, fie! Oh, fie! 

Str Peter —Give me your hand, Charles —I believe I have 
suspected you wrongfully; but you mustn’t be angry with 
Joseph —’twas my plan! 

Charles Surface — Indeed ! 

Sir Peter — But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think 
near so ill of you as I did: what I have heard has given me 
great satisfaction. 

Charles Surface — Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t hear 
any more. Wasn't it, Joseph ? 

Sir Peter — Ah! you would have retorted on him. 

Charles Surface — Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 

Charles Surface —But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that. Mightn’t he, Joseph? 

Sir Peter — Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph Surface —Would they were both out of the room! 

[ Aside. 

Str Peter— And in future, perhaps, we may not be such 

strangers. 


Reénter Servant, and whispers JOSEPH SURFACE. 


Servant — Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will 
come up. 

Joseph Surface —Lady Sneerwell! Gad’s life! she must 
not come here. [ Hvit Servant.] Gentlemen, I beg pardon 
— I must wait on you downstairs: here is a person come on 
particular business. 

Charles Surface — Well, you can see him in another room. 
Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, and I have something 
to say to him. 


Joseph Surface [aside] — They must not be left together, 
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— [Aloud] Pll send Lady Sneerwell away, and return directly. 
[Aside to Str PETER] Sir Peter, not a word of the French 
milliner. 

Sir Peter [aside to JosepH SuRFACE] —I! not for the 
world! [Azit JosepH SuRFACE.] Ah, Charles, if you asso- 
ciated more with your brother, one might indeed hope for your 
reformation. He is a man of sentiment. Well, there is noth- 
ing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles Surface-— Psha! he is too moral by half; and so 
apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, that I suppose 
he would as soon let a priest into his house as a wench. 

Sir Peter — No, no, — come, come, — you wrong him. No, 
no! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint either, in that 
respect. — [Aside] I have a great mind to tell him— we 
should have such a laugh at Joseph. 

Charles Surface —Oh, hang him! he’s a very anchorite, a 
young hermit ! 

Sir Peter — Hark’ee — you must not abuse him: he may 
chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles Surface — Why, you won’t tell him? 

Sir Peter — No — but —this way. —[Astde] Egad, Pll 
tell him — [Aloud] Hark’ee—have you a mind to have a 
good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles Surface —I should like it of all things. 

Sir Peter — Then, i’ faith, we will! Tl be quit with him 
for discovering me. He had a girl with him when I called. 

[ Whispers. 

Charles Surface — What! Joseph? you jest. 

Sir Peter —Hush!—a little French milliner—and the 
best of the jest is — she’s in the room now. 

Charles Surface —The devil she is! 

Sir Peter — Hush! I tell you. [ Points to the screen. 

Charles Surface — Behind the screen! ’Slife, let’s unveil 
her ! 

Sir Peter — No, no, he’s coming : — you shan’t indeed | 

Charles Surface — Oh, egad, we’ll have a peep at the little 
milliner ! 

Sir Peter —Not for the world ! — Joseph will never for- 
give me. 

Charles Surface —I’11 stand by you 

Sir Peter — Odds, here he is! 

[CHARLES SuRFACH throws down the screen. 
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Reénter JOSEPH SURFACE. 


Charles Surface —Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful. 

Sir Peter — Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable! 

Charles Surface —Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. LEgad, you seem all to have been 
diverting yourselves here at hide and seek, and I don’t see who 
is out of the secret. Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? 
Not a word!— Brother, will you be pleased to explain this 
matter? What! is Morality dumb too? — Sir Peter, though I 
found you in the dark, perhaps you are not sonow! All mute! 
— Well — though I can make nothing of the affair, I suppose 
you perfectly understand one another; so I’ll leave you to your- 
selves. —[Going.] Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given 
that worthy man grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter ! 
there’s nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment ! 

[ Exit. 

Joseph Surface — Sir Peter — notwithstanding —I confess 
— that appearances are against me — if you will afford me your 
patience —I make no doubt — but I shall explain everything 
to your satisfaction, 

Str Peter—TIf you please, sir. 

Joseph Surface — The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, know- 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria —I say, sir, Lady Teazle, 
being apprehensive of the jealousy of your temper -— and know- 
ing my friendship to the family —she, sir, I say — called here 
—-in order that—I might explain these pretensions — but on 
your coming — being apprehensive — as I said — of your jeal- 
ousy —she withdrew — and this, you may depend on it, is the 
whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Peter —A very clear account, upon my word; and I 
dare swear the lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lady Teazle — For not one word of it, Sir Peter ! 

Sir Peter — How ! don’t you think it worth whil ay agree 
in the lie? 

Lady Teazle —'There is not one syllable of truth in what 
that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Peter —1 believe you, upon my soul, ma’am !’ 

Joseph Surface [aside to LADY TBA ZLE] — Sdeath, madam, 
will you betray me? 

Lady Teaale --- Good Mv, Hypocrite, by your leave, I'll speak 
for myself, 
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Sir Peter — Ay, let her alone, sir; yowll find she’ll make 
out a better story than you, without prompting. 

Lady Teazle — Hear me, Sir Peter !—TI came here on no 
matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant of this gentle 
man’s pretensions to her. But I came, seduced by his insidious 
arguments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to 
sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

Sir Peter — Now, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed ! 

Joseph Surface —'The woman’s mad ! 

Lady Teazle —No, sir; she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts have furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, 
I do not expect you to credit me —but the tenderness you ex- 
pressed for me, when I am gure you could not think I was a 
witness to it, has so penetrated to my heart, that had I left the 
place without the shame of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As for that smooth- 
tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend, while he affected honorable addresses to his 
ward — I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, that I 
shall never again respect myself for having listened to him. 

[ Heit. 

Joseph Surface — Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, Heayen 
knows — 

Sir Peter —That you are a villain! and so I leave you to 
your conscience. 

Joseph Surface — You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction by refusing 
to 


Siv Peter —Oh, damn your sentiments ! 
[Hveunt Stn PETER and JOSEFH SURFACE, talking. 
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FOOTE’S JESTS. 


'Samugr Foote, English dramatist and actor, was born at Truro, Corn- 
wall, in 1720. After squandering a small fortune in London, he turned to the 
stage as a means of support and made an unsuccessful début in ** Othello.”” In 
1747, however, in a small theater in the Haymarket, he began to give a series 
of farces and variety entertainments, including imitations of the principal actors 
and other celebrities of the day, and at once found himself famous. tle wrote 
over twenty dramatic pieces, of which the best are: ‘‘ An Auction of Pictures,” 
“The Liar,’? ‘*The Minor,’’? ‘¢The Nabob,’?? and ‘*The Mayor of Garratt.” 
He died at Dover, October 21, 1777.] 


IrisH HOsprtraLity. 


Foote prajsing the hospitalities of the Irish, after one of his 
trips from the sister kingdom, a gentleman present asked him 
whether he had ever been in Cork. ‘No, sir,” said he, quickly. 
“but I have seen a great many drawings of it.” 


Dinine BADLY. 


Foote, returning from dining with a lord of the admiralty, 
was met by a friend, who asked him what sort of a day he had 
had. “ Very indifferent indeed : bad company and a worse din- 
ner.” “I wonder at that,” said the other, “as I thought the 
admiral a good jolly fellow.” ‘“ Why, as to that, he may be a 
good sea-lord, but take it from me, he is a very bad land-lord.” 


THE Point oF FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Being asked at what time of life he thought female beauty 
began to decline, he replied : ** Woman is to be counted like a 
game of piquet: twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, — sixty !” 


TREES IN SCOTLAND. 


On his return from Scotland, being asked by a lady whether 
there was any truth in the report that there were no trees in 
Scotland, “A very malicious report indeed, my lady,” said 
he ; “for, just as I was crossing from Port Patrick to Donagha- 
dee, I saw two blackbirds perched on as fine a thistle as ever I 
saw in my life.” 

Ir1isH Humor. 


)\ ” 
Foote always acknowledged the humor and naiveté of the 
Irish, and gave many instances of it in the course of his con- 
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vivial hours. One frosty day, he said, as he was crossing the 
ferry near Dublin, a passenger was put into the boat quite 
drunk, who was at first very ungovernable. This occasioned 
many remarks. One said, “how beastly drunk he was ;” an- 
other, “that he ought to be thrown overboard,” etc. At last, 
the boatman, looking at him, seemingly with an eye of compas- 
sion, exclaimed : “* Why, to be sure, good people, the man is 
bad enough ; but, bad as he is, I wish J had half his disorder 
about me.” 


GARRICK’S PARSIMONY. 


Foote and Garrick supping together at the Bedford, the 
former, in pulling out his purse to pay the reckoning, dropped 
a guinea, which rolled in such a direction that they could not 
readily find it. “Where the deuce,” says Toote, “can it be 
gone to?” “Gone to the devil, I suppose,” said Garrick. 
“ Well said, David, you are always what I took you for: ever 
contriving to make a guinea go farther than any other man.” 

Foote, showing a house which he had newly fitted up to 
some friends, in passing through his bedchamber one of the 
company observed a small Roman bust of Garrick on the bureau, 
at which he smiled. “I don’t wonder,” said Foote, ‘ you should 
laugh at me for allowing him to be so near my gold; but then 
please to observe he has no hands.” 


WALTER Ross. 


Foote having occasion for the testimony of Walter Ross, of 
Edinburgh, in some theatrical lawsuit, the latter (who was a 
Scotchman) traveled all the way up to town in a post chaise 
under the character of writer to the Signet, for which he charged 
Foote the whole of his expenses. 

The cause, when it came to a hearing, was determined 
against Foote, and, as it was then said, on the incompetency 
of the evidence of Ross, which created some little coolness be- 
tween the parties. Friends, however, interfering, they were 
reconciled, and dined together the day before Ross went out of 
town; during which meeting Foote asked him, in the course 
of conversation, how he intended to travel back. ‘+ On foot,” 
said Ross, taking him in his own way. “I am heartily sorry 
for that,” said the other, “as I know of no man who more 
richly deserves horsing.” 

VOL. x1x. —9 
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BARON NEWMAN. 


This celebrated gambler (well known about town thirty 
years ago by the title of the “left-handed Baron”) being de- 
tected, in the rooms at Bath, in the act of seereting a card, the 
company, in the warmth of their resentment, threw him out of 
the window of a one-pair-of-stairs room, where they were play- 
ing. The Baron, meeting Foote some time afterwards, loudly 
complained of this usage, and asked him what he should do 
to repair his injured honor. “Do!” said Foote, “why, ’tis a 
plain case : never play so high again as long as you live.” 


THE FARO BANK. 


A gentleman haying lost his money at a faro bank, where 
he suspected the lady of the house, he communicated his sus- 
picions to Foote ; who comforted him by saying, “that he might 
depend upon it, ’twas all fair play.” 


APOLOGY FOR ABSENCE. 


A conceited young man asking Foote what apology he 
should make for not being one of the party the day before to 
which he had a card of invitation, “ Oh, my dear sir!” replied 
Foote, “say nothing about it : you were never missed.” 


FEMALE ROBBERY. 


A lady of fashion having suddenly eloped to avoid her 
creditors, a circle of her former friends were, as usual, sitting 
in judgment on her character, and relating different anecdotes 
which fell within their respective knowledge. Among the rest, 
Lady Betty D was violently severe against her, for robbing 
her ladyship of a fine new set of teeth, which she borrowed of 
her for the feigned purpose of getting a new set like them. 
“Nay,” said Foote, “now, Lady Betty, that’s no such great 
matter after all.” “What! no great matter, sir, to rob me of 
my teeth?” “Why, no, I really think not; for, at the worst, 
you know it was only biting the biter.” 


PERSONATION, 


On the morning before he set out for Dover, an old per- 
former belonging to the Haymarket Theater called to take 
leave of him. “ Well,” said Foote, “what’s the matter with 
you this morning, you look so ruefully?” « Why, I don’t know 
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how it is, but I find ’m not myself to-day.” “No! then I 
heartily wish you joy; for though I don’t know who you are 
now, you must certainly be a gainer by the change.” 


THE DANGER OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 


A white horse and a beautiful woman, Foote said, were two 
troublesome things to manage: as the first was difficult to be 
kept clean ; and the second, honest. 
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Houporn, June 17th. 


YESTERDAY Mr. Smith carried his point, of making a party 
for Vauxhall, consisting of Madame Duval, M. Du Bois, all 
the Branghtons, Mr. Brown, himself, —and me!—for I find 
all endeavors vain to escape anything which these people desire 
I should not. 

There were twenty disputes previous to our setting out; 
first, as to the téme of our going: Mr. Branghton, his son, and 
young Brown were for six o’elock ; and all the ladies and Mr. 
Smith were for eight ; —the latter, however, conquered, 

Then, as to the way we should go; some were for a boat, 
others for a coach, and Mr, Branghton himself was for walking ; 
but the boat, at length, was decided upon. Indeed, this was 
the only part of the expedition that was agreeable to me, for 
the Thames was delightfully pleasant. 

The Garden is very pretty, but too formal; I should have 
been better pleased had it consisted less of straight walks, where 


Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother. 
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The trees, the numerous lights, and the company in the 
circle round the orchestra make a most brilliant and gay ap- 
pearance; and, had I been with a party less disagreeable to 
me, I should have thought it was a place formed for animation 
and pleasure. There was a concert, in the course of which a 
hautbois concerto was so charmingly played that I could have 
thought myself upon enchanted ground, had I had spirits more 
gentle to associate with. The hautbois in the open air is 
heavenly. 

Mr. Smith endeavored to attach himseif to me, with such 
officious assiduify, and impertinent freedom, that he quite sick- 
ened me. Indeed, M. Du Bois was the only man of the party 
to whom, voluntarily, I ever addressed myself. He is civil and 
respectful, and I have found nobody else so since I left How- 
ard Grove. His English is very bad, but I prefer it to speak- 
ing French myself, which I dare not venture to do. I converse 
with him frequently, both to disengage myself from others, and 
to oblige Madame Duval, who is always pleased when he is 
attended to. 

As we were walking about the orchestra, I heard a bell ring, 
and, in a moment, Mr. Smith, flying up to me, caught my hand, 
and, with a motion too quick +o be resisted, ran away with me 
many yards before I had breath to ask his meaning, though I 
struggled as well as I could to get from him. At last, however, 
T insisted upon stopping; “Stopping, Ma’am!” eried he, « why, 
we must run on, or we shall lose the easeade ! ” 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing with a crowd 
of people, all running with so much velocity that I could not 
imagine what had raised such an alarm. We were soon fol- 
lowed by the rest of the party; and my surprise and ignorance 
proved a source of diversion to them all, which was not ex- 
hausted the whole evening. Young Branghton, in particular, 
laughed till he could hardly stand. 

The scene of the cascade I thought extremely pretty, and 
the general effect striking and lively. 

But this was not the only surprise which was to divert 
them at my expense; for they led me about the garden, pur- 
posely to enjoy my first sight of various other deceptions. 

About ten o’clock, Mr. Smith having chosen a box in a very 
conspicuous place, we all went to supper. Much fault was 
found with everything that was ordered, though not a morsel 
of anything was left; and the dearness of provisions, with con- 
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jectures upon what profit was made by them, supplied discourse 
during the whole meal. 

When wine and cider were brought, Mr. Smith said, “ Now 
let’s enjoy ourselves; now is the time, or never. Well, Ma’am, 
and how do you like Vauxhall?” 

“Like it!” cried young Branghton, “why, how can she 
help liking it? She has never seen such a place before, that I'll 
answer for.” 

“For my part,” said Miss Branghton, “I like it because it 
is not vulgar.” 

“This must have been a fine treat for you, Miss,” said Mr. 
Branghton ; “ why, I suppose you was never so happy in all 
your life before?” 

I endeavored to express my satisfaction with some pleasure, 
yet I believe they were much amazed at my coldness. 

“ Miss ought to stay in town till the last night,” said young 
Branghton, “and then, it’s my belief, she’d say something to it! 
Why, Lord, it’s the best night of any; there’s always a riot, — 
and there the folks run about, —and then there’s such squeal- 
ing and squalling !—and there all the lamps are broke, — and 
the women run skimper scamper—I declare I would not take 
five guineas to miss the last night !” 

I was very glad when they all grew tired of sitting, and 
called for the waiter to pay the bill. The Miss Branghtons 
said they would walk on, while the gentlemen settled the ac- 
count, and asked me to accompany them ; which, however, I 
declined. 

«You girls may do as you please,” said Madame Duval; 
“but as to me, I promise you, I shan’t go nowhere without the 
gentlemen.” 

“No more, I suppose, will my Cousin,” said Miss Branghton, 
looking reproachfully towards Mr. Smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his vanity, 
made me, most unfortunately, request Madame Duval’s per- 
mission to attend them. She granted it, and away we went, 
having promised to meet in the room. 

To the room, therefore, I would immediately have gone: 
but the sisters agreed that they would first have a litile pleas- 
ure, and they tittered, and talked so loud; that they attracted 
universal notice. 

“Lord, Polly,” said the eldest, “suppose we were to take a 
turn in the dark walks?” 
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* Ay, do,” answered she, “and then we'll hide ourselves, 
and then Mr. Brown will think we are lost.” 

I remonstrated very warmly against this plan, telling them 
it would endanger our missing the rest of the party all the 
evening. 

“O dear,” cried Miss Branghton, “I thought how uneasy 
Miss would be, without a beau ! ” 

This impertinence I did not think worth answering; and, 
quite by compulsion, I followed them down a long alley, in 
which there was hardly any light. 

By the time we came near the end, a large party of gentle- 
men, apparently very riotous, and who were hallooing, leaning 
on one another, and laughing immoderately, seemed to rush 
suddenly from behind some trees, and, meeting us face to 
face, put their arms at their sides, and formed a kind of cirele, 
which first stopped our proceeding, and then our retreating, 
for we were presently entirely inclosed. The Miss Branghtons 
screamed aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly: our screams 
were answered with bursts of laughter, and, for some minutes, 
we were kept prisoners, till at last, one of them, rudely seizing 
hold of me, said I was a pretty little creature. 

Terrified to death, I struggled with such vehemence to dis- 
engage myself from him, that I succeeded, in spite of his efforts 
to detain me; and immediately, and with a swiftness which 
fear only could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to secure my safety by returning to the lights 
and company we had so foolishly left: but before I could pos- 
sibly accomplish my purpose, I was met by another party of 
men, one of whom placed himself so directly in my way, calling 
out, “ Whither so fast, my love?” that I could only have pro- 
ceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment, both my hands, by different persons, were 
caught hold of; and one of them, in a most familiar manner, 
desired, when I ran next, to accompany me in a race; while 
the rest of the party stood still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breathless with 
running that I could not speak, till another, advancing, said I 
was as handsome as an angel, and desired to be of the party. 
I then just articulated, “For Heayen’s sake, Gentlemen, let me 
pass.” 

Another then rushing suddenly forward exclaimed, “ Heaven 
and earth ! what voice is that?” 
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“The voice of the prettiest little actress I have seen this 
age,” answered one of my persecutors. 

“ No, —no, — no, —” I panted out, “I am no actress, — 
pray let me go, — pray let me pass.” 

“ By all that’s sacred,” cried the same voice, which I then 
knew for Sir Clement Willoughby’s, “’tis herself 1” 

“ Sir Clement Willoughby,” cried I. “O Sir, assist — assist 
me —or I shall die with terror!” 

“ Gentlemen,” cried he, disengaging them all from me in an 
instant, “pray leave this lady to me.” 

Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and two or three 
said, “Willoughby has all the luck!” But one of them, in a 
passionate manner, vowed he would not give me up, for that 
he had the first right to me, and would support it. 

“You are mistaken,” said Sir Clement; “this lady is—I 
will explain myself to you another time; but, I assure you, 
you are all mistaken.” 

And then, taking my willing hand, he led me off, amidst 
the loud acclamations, laughter, and gross merriment of his 
impertinent companions. 

Ags soon as we had escaped from them, Sir Clement, with a 
voice of surprise, exclaimed, “ My dearest creature, what won- 
der, what strange revolution, has brought you to such a spot 
as this?” 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely mortified to be 
thus recognized by him, I was for some time silent, and when 
he repeated his question, only stammered out, “I have,—I 
hardly know how, — lost myself from my party.” 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressing it, in a passionate 
voice said, “O that I had sooner met with thee !” 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpected, I angrily broke 
from him, saying, “Is this the protection you give me, Sir’ 
Clement?” 

And then I saw, what the perturbation of my mind had pre- 
vented my sooner noticing, that he had led me, though I know 
not how, into another of the dark alleys, instead of the place 
whither I meant to go. 

“Good God!” I eried, “where am 1? — What way are you 
going ?” 

" « Where,” answered he, “ we shall be least observed.” 

Astonished at this speech, I stopped short, and declared J 
would go no further. 
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“ And why not, my angel?” again endeavoring to take my 
hand. 

My heart beat with resentment; I pushed him away from 
me with all my strength, and demanded how he dared treat me 
with such insolence. 

“ Insolence ? ” repeated he. 

“Yes, Sir Clement, insolence; from you, who know me, 
I had a claim for protection, —not to such treatment as 
this.” 

“ By Heaven,” cried he, with warmth, “you distract me, — 
why, tell me, — why do I see you here ?—Is this a place for 
Miss Anville ?— these dark walks!—no party!—no com- 
panion ! — by all that’s good, I can scarce believe my senses !” 

Extremely offended at this speech, I turned angrily from 
him, and, not deigning to make any answer, walked on towards 
that part of the garden whence I perceived the lights and 
company. 

He followed me; but we were both some time silent. 

“So you will not explain to me your situation?” said he, 
at length. 

“ No, Sir,”’ answered I, disdainfully. 

“ Nor yet — suffer me to make my own interpretation ?” 

I could not bear this strange manner of speaking ; it made 
my very soul shudder, —and I burst into tears. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himself at my feet, as if 
regardless who might see him, saying, “Oh, Miss Anville — 
loveliest of women — forgive my— my— I beseech you forgive 
me;—if I have offended, —if I have hurt you —I could kill 
myself at the thought! ” 

“No matter, Sir, no matter,” eried I, “if I can but find my 
friends, — I will never speak to — never see you again!” 

“Good God !— good Heaven ! — my dearest life, what is 
it I have done ? — what is it I have said ?” 

* You best know, Sir, what and why ; — but don’t hold me 
here, — let me be gone; and do you!” 

“Not till you forgive me! —TI cannot part with you in 
anger.” 

“For shame, for shame, Sir!” cried I, indignantly ; “do 
you suppose I am to be thus compelled ?—- do you take advan- 
tage of the absence of my friends, to affront me?” 

“No, Madam,” cried he, rising, “I would sooner forfeit my 
life than act so mean a part. But you have flung me into 
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amazement unspeakable, and you will not condescend to listen 
to my request of giving me some explanation.” 

“The manner, Sir,” said I, “in which you spoke that re- 
quest made and will make me scorn to answer it.” 

“Scorn !—I will own to you, I expected not such displeas- 
ure from Miss Anville.” 

“Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would less voluntarily have 
merited it.” 

“ My dearest life, surely it must be known to you that the 
man does not breathe who adores you so passionately, so fer- 
vently, so tenderly, as I do !—why then will you delight in 
perplexing me?—in keeping me in suspense — in torturing 
me with doubt ?” 

“J, Sir, delight in perplexing you! — You are much mis- 
taken. Your suspense, your doubts, your perplexities, — are 
of your own creating; and believe me, Sir, they may offend, 
but they can never delight me:—but, as you have yourself 
raised, you must yourself satisfy them.” 

“Good God!—that such haughtiness and such sweetness 
can inhabit the same mansion!” 

I made no answer, but quickening my pace, I walked on 

silently and sullenly ; till this most impetuous of men, snatching 
my hand, which he grasped with violence, besought me to for- 
give him, with such earnestness of supplication that, merely to 
escape his importunities, I was forced to speak, and, in some 
measure, to grant the pardon he requested : though it was ac- 
corded with a very ill grace; but, indeed, I knew not how to 
resist the humility of his entreaties: yet never shall I recollect 
the occasion he gave me of displeasure, without feeling it re- 
newed. : 
We now soon arrived in the midst of the general crowd, and 
my own safety being then insured, I grew extremely uneasy for 
the Miss Branghtons, whose danger, however imprudently in- 
curred by their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this consideration all my pride of heart yielded, and I de- 
termined to seek my party with the utmost speed; though 
not without a sigh did I recollect the fruitless attempt I had 
made, after the opera, of concealing from this man my un- 
fortunate connections, which I was now obliged to make 
known. 

I hastened, therefore, to the room, with a view of sending 
young Branghton to the aid of his sisters. In a very short time, 
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i perceived Madame Duval, and the rest, looking at one of the 
paintings. 

I must own to you, honestly, my dear Sir, that an involun- 
tary repugnance seized me, at presenting such a set to Sir 
Clement, —he who had been used to see me in parties so dif- 
ferent ! — My pace slackened as I approached them, — but they 
presently perceived me. 

«“ Ah, Mademoiselle!” cried M. Du Bois, ‘ Que je suts charmé 
de vous voir!” 

“Pray, Miss,” eried Mr. Brown, “where’s Miss, Polly ?” 

“Why, Miss, you’ve been a long while gone,’ said Mr. 
Branghton; “ we thought you'd been lost. But what have you 
done with your cousins?” 

I hesitated, — for Sir Clement regarded me with a look of 
wonder. 

“ Pardi.” eried Madame Duval, “I shan’t let you leave me 
again in a hurry. Why, here we've been in such a fright ! — 
and, all the while, I suppose, you’ve been thinking nothing about 
the matter.” 

« Well,” said young Branghton, “as long as Miss is come 
back, I don’t mind, for as to Bid and Poll, they can take care 
of themselves. But the best joke is, Mr. Smith is gone all 
about a looking for you.” 

‘These speeches were made almost in a breath : but when, at 
last, they waited for an answer, I told them that, in walking 
up one of the long alleys, we had been frightened and separated. 

“The long alleys!” repeated Mr. Branghton, “and, pray, 
what had you to do in the long alleys? why, to be sure, you 
must all of you have had a mind to be affronted!” 

This speech was not more impertinent to me, than surprising 
to Sir Clement, who regarded all the party with evident as- 
tonishment. However, I told young Branghton no time ought 
to be lost, for that his sisters might require his immediate 
protection. 

“But how will they get it?” cried this brutal brother; * if 
they’ve a mind to behave in such a manner as that, they ought 
to protect themselves ; and so they may for me.” 

“ Well,” said the simple Mr. Brown, “ whether you go or 
no, I think I may as well see after Miss Polly.” 

The father, then interfering, insisted that his son should 
accompany him; and away they went. 

It was now that Madame Duval first perceived Sir Clement ; 
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to whom turning with a look of great displeasure, she angrily 
said, “ Ma fot,so you are comed here, of all the people in the 
world ! — I wonder, child, you would let such a — such a person 
as that keep company with you.” 

*I am very sorry, Madam,” said Sir Clement, in a tone of 
surprise, “if I have been so unfortunate as to offend you; but 
I believe you will not regret the honor I now have of attending 
Miss Anville, when you hear that I have been so happy as to do 
her some service.” 

Just as Madame Duval, with her usual Ma foi, was beginning 
to reply, the attention of Sir Clement was wholly drawn from 
her, by the appearance of Mr. Smith, who coming suddenly 
behind me, and freely putting his hands on my shoulders, cried, 
“Oho, my little runaway, have I found you at last? I have 
been scampering all over the gardens for you, for I was deter- 
mined to find you, if you were above ground. — But how could 
you be so cruel as to leave us?” 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree of contempt 
that I hoped would have quieted him ; but he had not the sense 
to understand me ; and, attempting to take my hand, he added, 
“Such a demure-looking lady as you are, who’d have thought 
of your leading one such’ a dance ?— Come. now, don’t be so 
coy,— only think what a trouble I have had in running after 
you!” 

“The trouble, Sir,” said I, “was of your own choice, — not 
mine.” And I walked round to the other side of Madame 
Duval. 

Perhaps I was too proud, — but I could not endure that Sir 
Clement, whose eyes followed him with looks of the most sur- 
prised curiosity, should witness his unwelcome familiarity. 

Upon my removal, he came up to me and, in a low voice, 
said, * You are not, then, with the Mirvans?” 

DNOS Sin’ 

“ And pray, may I ask, — have you left them long?” 

ONG. eOits 

“¢ How unfortunate I am ! —but yesterday I sent to acquaint 
the Captain I should reach the Grove by to-morrow noon ! 
However, I shall get away as fast as possible. Shall you be 
long in town?” 

“| believe not, Sir.” 

“And then, when you leave it, —which way --- will you 
allow me to ask, which way you shall travel ? ” 
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“Indeed, —I don’t know.” 

“Not know!— But do you return to the Mirvans any 
more?” 

co] 1 cant tell, Sir. 

And then I addressed myself to Madame Duval, with such 
a pretended earnestness that he was obliged to be silent. 

As he cannot but observe the great change in my situation, 
which he knows not how to account for, there is something in 
all these questions, and this unrestrained curiosity, that I did 
not expect from aman who, when he pleases, can be so well- 
bred as Sir Clement Willoughby. He seems disposed to think 
that the alteration in my companions authorizes an alteration 
in his manners. It is true, he has always treated me with 
uncommon freedom, but never before with so disrespectful an 
abruptness. This observation, which he has given me cause to 
make, of his changing with the tide, has sunk him more in my 
opinion than any other part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed, when I looked at Mr. 
Smith, who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir Clement, than, 
retreating aloof from the company, he seemed to lose at once 
all his happy self-sufficiency and conceit; looking now at the 
baronet, now at himself, surveying,’ with sorrowful eyes, his 
dress, struck with his air, his gestures, his easy gayety; he 
gazed at him with envious admiration, and seemed himself, 
with conscious inferiority, to shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown, running up to us, called out, * La, 
what, i7n’t Miss Polly come yet ?” 

“Come!” said Mr. Branghton, * why, I thought you went 
to fetch her yourself, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, but couldn’t find her ;— yet I dare say I’ve been over 
half the garden.” 

“ Half! but why did not you go over it all?” 

“Why, so I will: but only I thought I’d just come and see 
if she was here first.” 

* But where’s Tom ?” 

“Why, I don’t know ; for he would not stay with me, all 
as ever I could say; for we met some young gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, and so he bid me go and look by myself, for he 
said, says he, ‘I can divert myself better another way,’ says he.” 

This account being given, away went this silly young man ; 
and Mr. Branghton, extremely incensed, said he would go and 
see after them himself, 
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“So now,” cried Madame Duval, “he’s gone too! Why, at 
this rate, we shall have to wait for one or other of them all 
night !” 

Observing that Sir Clement seemed disposed to renew his 
inquiries, I turned towards one of the paintings, and, pretend- 
ing to be very much occupied in looking at it, asked M. Du 
Bois some questions concerning the figures. 

“QO, mon Dieu!” cried Madame Duval, “don’t ask him; 
your best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he’s been here the often- 
est. Come, Mr. Smith, I dare say you can tell us all about 
them.” 

“Why, yes, Ma’am, yes,” said Mr. Smith, who, brightening 
up at this application, advanced towards us, with an air of 
assumed importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon 
him, and begged to know what he should explain first; “ For 
I have attended,” said he, “to all these paintings, and know 
everything in them perfectly well; for I am rather fond of 
pictures, Ma’am; and, really, I must say, I think a pretty 
picture is a—a very —is really a very—is something very 
pretty.” 

“So do I too,” said Madame Duval, “ but pray now, Sir, tell 
us who that is meant for,” pointing to a figure of Neptune. 

“That !—why that, Ma’am, is,— Lord bless me, I can’t 
think how I come to be so stupid, but really I have forgot his 
name, —and yet, I know it as well as my own, too, — however, 
he’s a General, Ma’am, they are all Generals.” 

I saw Sir Clement bite his lips; and, indeed, so did I mine. 

“ Well,” said Madame Duval, “it’s the oddest dress for a 
General ever I see!” 

“He seems so capital a figure,” said Sir Clement to Mr. 
Smith, “that I imagine he must be Generalissimo of the whole 
army.” 

“Yes, Sir, yes,” answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, 
and highly delighted at being thus referred to, ‘you are per- 
fectly right, —but I cannot for my life think of his name ;— 
perhaps, Sir, you zaay remember it ?” 

“No, really,” replied Sir Clement, “ my acquaintance among 
the Generals is not so extensive.” 

The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement spoke 
entirely disconcerted Mr. Smith; who, again retiring to an 
humble distance, seemed sensibly mortified at the failure of his 
attempt to recover his consequence. 
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Soon after, Mr. Branghton returned, with his youngest 
daughter, whom he had rescued from a party of insolent young 
men; but he had not yet been able to find the eldest. Miss 
Polly was really frightened, and declared she would never go 
into the dark walks again. Her father, leaving her with us, 
went in quest of her sister. 

While she was relating her adventures, to which nobody 
listened more attentively than Sir Clement, we saw Mr. Brown 
enter the room. “Ola!” cried Miss Polly, “ let me hide my- 
self, and don’t tell him ?’m come.” 

She then placed herself behind Madame Duval, in such a 
manner that she could not be seen. 

“So Miss Polly is not come yet!” said the simple swain 3 
“well, I can’t think where she can be! [ve been a looking 
and looking, and looking all about, and can’t find her, all I 
can do.” 

“Well but, Mr. Brown,” said Mr. Smith, “shan’t you go 
and look for the lady again ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said he, sitting down, “ but J must rest me a 
little bit first. You can’t think how tired I am.” 

“QO fie, Mr. Brown, fie,” cried Mr. Smith, winking at us, 
“tired of looking for a lady! Go, go, for shame!” 

“So I will, Sir, presently; but you'd be tired too, if you 
had walked so far: besides, I think she’s gone out of the gar- 
den, or else I must have seen something or other of her.” 

A he, he, he! of the tittering Polly now betrayed her, and 
so ended this ingenious little artifice. 

At last appeared Mr. Branghton and Miss Biddy, who, with 
a face of mixed anger and confusion, addressing herself to me, 
said, “So, Miss, so you ran away from me | Well, see if I don’t 
do as much by you, some day or other! But I thought how it 
would be, you’d no mind to leave the gentlemen, though yowd 
run away from me.” 

I was so much surprised at this attack that I could not 
answer her for very amazement; and she proceeded to tell us 
how ill she had been used, and that two young men had been 
making her walk up and down the dark walks by absolute 
foree, and as fast as ever they could tear her along ; and many 
other particulars, which T will not tire you with relating. In 
conclusion, looking at Mr. Smith, she said, “ But, to be sure, 
thought Tf, at least all the company will be looking for me; se 
I little expected to find you all here, talking as comfortably 
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as ever you can. However, I know I may thank my cousin 
for it!” 

“Tf you mean me, Madam,” said I, very much shocked, “I 
am quite ignorant in what manner I can have been accessory 
to your distress.” 

“Why, by running away so. If you’d stayed with us, I'll 
answer for it, Mr. Smith and M. Du Bois would have come to 
look for us; but I suppose they could not leave your ladyship.” 

The folly and unreasonableness of this speech would admit 
of no answer. But what a scene was this for Sir Clement! his 
surprise was evident; and, I must acknowledge, my confusion 
was equally great. 

We had now to wait for young Branghton, who did not 
appear for some time; and, during this interval, it was with 
difficulty that I avoided Sir Clement, who was on the rack of 
curiosity, and dying to speak to me. 

When, at last, the hopeful youth returned, a long and 
friehtful quarrel ensued between him and his father, in which 
his sisters occasionally joined, concerning his neglect; and he 
defended himself only by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at 
their expense. 

Every one, now, seemed inclined to depart,—when, as 
usual, a dispute arose, upon the way of our going, whether in 
a coach or a boat. After much debating, it was determined 
that we should make two parties, one by the water and the 
other by land; for Madame Duval declared she would not, 
upon any account, go into a boat at night. 

Sir Clement then said that if she had no carriage in wait- 
ing, he should be happy to see her and me safe home, as his 
was in readiness. 

Fury started into her eyes, and passion inflamed every 
feature, as she answered, “‘ Pardi, no,— you may take care of 
yourself, if you please; but as to me, I promise you I shan’t 
trust myself with no such person.” 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning, yet, to waive 
a discussion, acquiesced in her refusal. The coach party fixed 
upon consisted of Madame Duval, M. Du Bois, Miss Brangh- 
ton, and myself. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that, at least, our lodg- 
ings would be neither seen nor known by Sir Clement. We 
soon met with a hackney coach, into which he handed me, and 
then took leave. 


WARNER MEMORIAI 
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Madame Duval, having already given the coachman her 
direction, he mounted the box, and we were just driving off, 
when Sir Clement exclaimed, “ By Heaven, this is the very 
coach I had in waiting for myself!” 

“This coach, your honor!” said the man; “no, that it 
inti” 

Sir Clement, however, swore that it was, and, presently, the 
man, begging his pardon, said he had really forgotten that he 
was engaged. 

I have no doubt but that this scheme occurred to him at 
the moment, and that he made some sign to the coachman, 
which induced him to support it: for there is not the least 
probability that the accident really happened, as it is most 
likely his own chariot was in waiting. 

The man then opened the coach door, and Sir Clement, 
advancing to it, said, “I don’t believe there is another car- 
riage to be had, or I would not incommode you; but, as it may 
be disagreeable to you to wait here any longer, I beg you will 
not get out, for you shall be set down before I am carried 
home, if you will be so good as to make a little room.” 

And so saying, in he jumped, and seated himself between 
M. Du Bois and me, while our astonishment at the whole trans- 
action was too great for speech. He then ordered the coach- 
man to drive on, according to the directions he had already 
received. 

For the first ten minutes, no one uttered a word ; and then, 
Madame Duval, no longer able to contain herself, exclaimed, 
“ Ma fot, if this isn’t one of the most impudentest things ever 
I see!” 

Sir Clement, regardless of this rebuke, attended only to 
me; however, I answered nothing he said, when I could possi- 
bly avoid so doing. Miss Branghton made several attempts to 
attract his notice, but in vain, for he would not take the trouble 
of paying her any regard. 

Madame Duval, during the rest of the ride, addressed her- 
self to M. Du Bois in French, and in that language exclaimed 
with great vehemence against boldness and assurance. 

I was extremely glad when I thought our journey must be 
nearly at an end, for my situation was very uneasy to me, as 
Sir Clement perpetually endeavored to take my hand. I 
looked out of the eoach window, to see if we were near home 3 
Sir Clement, stooping over me, did the same, and then, in a 
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voice of infinite wonder, called out, “ Where the d——-1 is the 
man driving to ?— why, we are in Broad St. Giles’. ” 

“QO, he’s very right,” cried Madame Duval, “so never 
trouble your head about that, for I shan’t go by no directions 
of yours, [ promise you.” 

When, at last, we stopped, at a Hoster’s in High Holborn — 
Sir Clement said nothing, but his eyes, I saw, were very busily 
employed in viewing the place, and the situation of the house. 
The coach, he said, belonged to him, and therefore he insisted 
upon paying for it; and then he took leave. M. Du Bois 
walked home with Miss Branghton, and Madame Duval and I 
retired to our apartments. 

How disagreeable an evening’s adventure !_ Not one of the 
party seemed satisfied except Sir Clement, who was in high 
spirits: but Madame Duval was enraged at meeting with 
him; Mr. Branghton, angry with his children ; the frolic of 
the Miss Branghtons had exceeded their plan, and ended in 
- their own distress ; their brother was provoked that there had 
been no riot ; Mr. Brown was tired; and Mr. Smith mortified. 
As to myself, I must acknowledge, nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable to me than being seen by Sir Clement Willoughby 
with a party at once so vulgar in themselves, and so familiar 
to me. 


——- 2-0, _o0o— 


LOVE AND AGE. 
By MADAME D’HOUDETOT. 
(Translated by Leigh Hunt.) 


[Countess D’ Houperor, 1730-1773, was a friend of Rousseau (see the extract 
from his ‘‘ Confessions” in Vol. 16, detailing his relations with her), and the 
‘Julie?’ of his ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise.”’ ] 


Wuen young, I loved. At that enchanting age, 
So sweet, so short, love was my sole delight; 

And when I reached the time for being sage, 
Still I loved on, for reason gave me right. 


Snows come at length, and livelier joys depart, 
Yet gentle ones still kiss these eyelids dim, 
For still I love, and love consoles my heart: 
What could console me for the loss of Him? 
VOL. xIx. —-10 
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LETTERS FROM SELBORNE 


To THE HONOURABLE DAINES BARRINGTON. 
By GILBERT WHITE. 


[Gizzerz Waite: An English naturalist ; born at Selborne, July 18, 1720; 
died there June 20, 1793. He was educated at Oxford and obtained a fellow- 
ship there in 1744, later taking orders in the Church of England. His life was 
chiefly spent in Selborne, where he was rector from 1785 until his death. He 
wrote “The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne”’ (1789) and ‘The 
Naturalists’ Calendar, with Observations in Various Branches of Natural His- 
tory *’ (1795). His ‘* Letters’? were published in 1876. ] 


RUSH-LIGHT, 


T saw make no apology for troubling you with the detail 
of a very simple piece of domestic ceconomy, being satisfied that 
you think nothing beneath your attention that tends to utility: 
the matter alluded to is the use of rushes instead of candles, 
which I am weil aware prevails in many districts besides this ; | 
but as I know there are countries also where it does not obtain, 
and as I have considered the subject with some degree of exact- 
ness, I shall proceed in my humble story, and leave you to 
judge of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to be the 
Juncus conglomeratus, or common soft rush, which is to be found 
in most moist pastures, by the sides of streams, and under 
hedges. These rushes are in best condition in the height of 
summer ; but may be gathered, so as to serve the purpose well, 
quite on to autumn. It would be needless to add that the 
largest and longest are best. Decayed labourers, women, and 
children, make it their business to procure and prepare them. 
As soon as they are cut they must be flung into water, and kept 
there ; for otherwise they will dry and shrink, and the peel will 
not run. At first a person would find it no easy matter to 
divest a rush of its peel or rind, so as to leave one regular, 
harrow, even rib from top to bottom that may support the pith; 
but this, like other feats, soon becomes familiar even to chil- 
dren; and we have seen an old woman, stone-blind, performing 
this business with great dispatch, and seldom failing to strip 
them with the nicest regularity. When these janet are thus 
prepared, they must lie out on the grass to be bleached, and 
take the dew for some nights, and afterwards be dried in the sun. 

Some address is required in dipping these rushes in the 
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scalding fat or grease; but this knack also is to be attained 
by practice. The careful wife of an industrious Hampshire 
labourer obtains all her fat for nothing; for she saves the scum- 
mings of her bacon-pot for this use ; and, if the grease abounds 
with salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the bottom, by 
setting the scummings in a warm oven. Where hogs are not 
much in use, and especially by the sea-side, the coarser animal- 
oils will come very cheap. A pound of common grease may be 
procured for four pence; and about six pounds of grease will 
dip a pound of rushes; and one pound of rushes may be bought 
for one shilling; so that a pound of rushes, medicated and 
ready for use, will cost three shillings. If men that keep bees 
will mix a little wax with the grease, it will give it a consist- 
ency, and render it more cleanly, and make the rushes burn 
longer ; mutton-suet has the same effect. 

A good rush, which measured in length two feet four inches 
and a half, being minuted, burnt only three minutes short of 
an hour: and a rush of still greater length has been known to 
burn one hour and a quarter. 

These rushes give a good clear light. Watch-lights (coated 
with tallow), it is true, shed a dismal one, “ darkness visible ” ; 
but then the wicks of those have two ribs of the rind, or peel, 
to support the pith, while the wick of the dipped rush has but 
one. The two ribs are intended to impede the progress of the 
flame and make the candle last. 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, which I caused to be 
weighed and numbered, we found upwards of one thousand six 
hundred individuals. Now suppose each of these burns, one 
with another, only half an hour, then a poor man will purchase 
eight hundred hours of light, a time exceeding thirty-three 
entire days, for three shillings. According to this account 
each rush, before dipping, costs gly of a farthing, and zy after- 
wards. Thus a poor family will enjoy 5} hours of comfortable 
light for a farthing. An experienced old house-keeper assures 
me that one pound and a half of rushes completely supplies his 
family the year round, since working people burn no candle in 
the long days, because they rise and go to bed by daylight. 

Little farmers use rushes much, in the short days, both 
morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen; but the very 
poor, who are always the worst economists, and therefore must 
continue very poor, buy a halfpenny candle every evening, 
which, in their blowing open rooms, does not burn much more 
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than two hours. Thus have they only two hours’ light for 
their money instead of eleven. 
SELBoRNE, Nov. 1, 1776. 


A NATURAL BEE-TAMER. 


We had in this village more than twenty years ago an 
idiot-boy, whom I well remember, who, from a child, showed a 
strong propensity to bees; they were his food, his amusement, 
his sole object. And as people of this cast have seldom more 
than one point in view, so this lad exerted all his few faculties 
on this one pursuit. In the winter he dozed away his time, 
within his father’s house, by the fireside, in a kind of torpid 
state, seldom departing from the chimney-corner; but in the 
summer he was all alert, and in quest of his game in the fields, 
and on sunny banks. Honey-bees, humble-bees, and wasps were 
his prey wherever he found them: he had no apprehensions 
from their stings, but would seize them nudis manibus, and at 
once disarm them of their weapons, and suck their bodies for the 
sake of honey-bags. Sometimes he would fill his bosom between 
his shirt and his skin with a number of these captives ; and some- 
times would confine them in bottles. He was a very merops 
apiaster, or bee-bird ; and very injurious to men that kept bees : 
for he would slide into their bee-gardens, and, sitting down 
before the stools, would rap with his finger on the hives, and so 
take the bees as they came out. He has been known to overturn 
hives for the sake of honey, of which he was passionately fond. 
Where metheglin was making he would linger round the tubs 
and vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. As 
he ran about he used to make a humming noise with his lips, 
resembling the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, 
and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his favourite 
pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, discovered no 
manner of understanding. 

When a tall youth he was removed from hence to a distant 
village, where he died, as I understand, before he arrived at 
manhood. 


SELBORNE, Dec. 12, 1775. 


GEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF EARTH-WORMS. 


Lands that are subject to frequent inundations are always 
poor; and probably the reason may be because the worms are 
drowned. The most significant insects and reptiles are of much 
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more consequence, and have much more influence in the cecon- 
omy of Nature, than the incurious are aware of ; and are mighty 
in their effect, from their minuteness, which renders them less 
an object of attention ; and from their numbers and fecundity. 
Earth-worms, though in appearance a small and despicable link 
in the chain of Nature, yet, if lost, would make a lamentable 
chasm. For, to say nothing of half the birds, and some quad- 
rupeds which are almost entirely supported by them, worms 
seem to be great promoters of vegetation, which would proceed 
but lamely without them; by boring, perforating, and loosen~ 
ing the soil, and rendering it pervious to rains and the fibres of 
plants; by drawing straws and stalks of leaves and twigs into 
it; and, most of all, by throwing up such infinite numbers of 
lumps of earth called worm-casts, which, being their excrement, 
is a fine manure for grain and grass. Worms probably provide 
new soil for hills, and slopes, where the rain washes the earth 
away; and they affect slopes, probably to avoid being flooded. 
Gardeners and farmers express their detestation of worms ; the 
former because they render their walks unsightly, and make 
them much work: and the latter because, as they think, worms 
eat their green corn. But these men would find that the earth 
without worms would soon become cold, hard-bound, and void of 
fermentation ; and consequently sterile: and besides, in favour 
of worms, it should be hinted that green corn, plants, and 
flowers, are not so much injured by them as by many species 
of coleoptera (scarabs) and trpule (long-legs), in their larva, or 
grub-state ; and by unnoticed myriads of small shell-less snails, 
called slugs, which silently and imperceptibly make amazing 
havoc in the field and garden. 

Farmer Young, of Norton farm, says that this spring (1777) 
about four acres of his wheat in one field was entirely destroyed 
by slugs, which swarmed on the blades of corn, and devoured 
it as it sprang. 

‘These hints we think proper to throw out in order to set 
the inquisitive and discerning to work. 

A good monography of worms would afford much entertain- 
ment and information at the same time, and would open a large 
and new field in natural history. Worms work most in the 
spring; but by no means lie torpid in the dead months ; they 
are out every mild night in the winter, as any person may sat- 
isfy himself. They are hermaphrodites, and are, consequently, 
very prolific. i ead ne 

Secporne, May 20, 1777. a 
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VOICES OF THE BIRD-KIND. 


From the motion of birds, the transition is natural enough 
to their notes and language, of which I shall say something. 
Not that I would pretend to understand their language, like 
the vizier of the Spectator, who, by the recital of a conversa- 
tion which passed between two owls, reclaimed a sultan, be- 
fore delighting in conquest and devastation; but I would be 
thought only to mean that many of the winged tribes have 
various sounds and voices adapted to express their various 
passions, wants, and feelings ; such as anger, fear, love, hatred, 
hunger, and the like. All species are not equally eloquent ; 
some are copious and fluent as it were in their utterance, while 
others are confined to a few important sounds: no bird, like 
the fish-kind, is quite mute, though some are rather silent. 
The language of birds is very ancient, and, like other ancient 
modes of speech, very elliptical ; little is said, but much is 
meant and understood. 

The notes of the eagle-kind are shrill and piercing ; and 
about the season of nidification much diversified, as I have 
been often assured by a curious observer of Nature, who long 
resided at Gibraltar, where eagles abound. The notes of our 
hawks much resemble those of the king of birds. Owls have 
very expressive notes; they hoot in a fine vocal sound, much 
resembling the vox humana, and reducible by a pitch-pipe to a 
musical key. This note seems to express complacency and 
vivalry among the males: they use also a quick call and a 
horrible scream; and can snore and hiss when they mean to 
menace. Ravens, besides their loud croak, can exert a deep 
and solemn note that makes the woods to echo; the amorous 
sound of a crow is strange and ridiculous ; rooks, in the breed- 
ing season, attempt sometimes in the gaiety of their hearts to 
sing, but with no great success; the parrot-kind have many 
modulations of voice, as appears by their aptitude to learn 
human sounds ; doves coo in an amorous and mournful man- 
ner, and are emblems of despairing lovers; the woodpecker 
sets up a sort of loud and hearty laugh ; the fern-owl, or goat- 
sucker, from the dusk till daybreak, serenades his mate with 
the clattering of castanets. “All the tuneful passeres express 
their complacency by sweet modulations, and a variety of 
melody. The swallow, as has been observed in a former letter, 
by a shrill alarm bespeaks the attention of the other hirun- 
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dines, and bids them be aware that the hawk is at hand. 
Aquatic and gregarious birds, especially the nocturnal, that 
shift their quarters in the dark, are very noisy and loquacious ; 
as cranes, wild-geese, wild-ducks, and the like: their perpetual 
clamour prevents them from dispersing and losing their com- 
panions. 

In so extensive a subject, sketches and outlines are as 
much as can be expected; for it would be endless to instance 
in all their infinite variety the notes of the feathered nation. 
I shall therefore confine the remainder of this letter to the few 
domestic fowls of our yards, which are most known, and there- 
fore best understood. And first the peacock, with his gorgeous 
train, demands our attention; but, like most of the gaudy 
birds, his notes are grating and shocking to the ear: the yell- 
ing of cats, and the braying of an ass, are not more disgustful. 
The voice of the goose is trumpet-like, and clanking; and 
once saved the Capitol at Rome, as grave historians assert ; 
the hiss also of the gander is formidable and full of menace, 
and “protective of his young.” Among ducks the sexual dis- 
tinction of voice is remarkable; for, while the quack of the 
female is loud and sonorous, the voice of the drake is inward 
and harsh, and feeble, and scarce discernible. The cock turkey 
struts and gobbles to his mistress in a most uncouth manner ; 
he hath also a pert and petulant note when he attacks his 
adversary. When a hen turkey leads forth her young brood 
she keeps a watchful eye; and if a bird of prey appear, though 
ever so high in the air, the careful mother announces the 
enemy with a little inward moan, and watches him with a 
steady and attentive look; but, if he approach, her note 
becomes earnest and alarming, and her outcries are redoubled. 

No inhabitants of the yard seem possessed of such a variety 
of expression, and so copious a language as common poultry. 
Take a chicken of four or five days old, and hold it up toa 
window where there are flies, and it will immediately seize its 
prey, with little twitterings of complacency ; but if you tender 
it a wasp or a bee, at once its note becomes harsh, and express- 
ive of disapprobation, and a sense of danger. When a pullet 
is ready to lay she intimates the event by a joyous soft and easy 
note. Of all the oceurrences of their life that of laying seems 
to be the most important ; for no sooner has a hen disburdened 
herself, than she rushes forth with a clamorous kind of joy, 
which the cock and the rest of his mistresses immediately adopt. 
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The tumult is not confined to the family concerned, but catches 
from yard to yard, and spreads to every homestead within 
hearing, till at last the whole village is in an uproar. As soon 
as a hen becomes a mother her new relation demands a new 
language ; she then runs clucking and screaming about, and 
seems agitated, as if possessed. The father of the flock has 
also a considerable vocabulary ; if he finds food, he calls a 
favourite concubine to partake ; and if a bird of prey passes 
over, with a warning voice he bids his family beware. ‘The 
gallant chanticleer has, at command, his amorous phrases and 
his terms of defiance. But the sound by which he is best 
known is his crowing ; by this he has been distinguished in all 
ages as the countryman’s clock or larum, as the watchman that 
proclaims the divisions of the night. 

A neighbouring gentleman one summer had lost most of his 
chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down between 
a faggot pile and the end of his house, to the place where the 
coops stood. ‘The owner, inwardly vexed to see his flock thus 
diminishing, hung a setting net adroitly between the pile and the 
house, into which the caitif dashed, and was entangled. Re- 
sentment suggested the law of retaliation ; he therefore clipped 
the hawk’s wings, cut off his talons, and, fixing a cork on his 
bill, threw him down among the brood-hens. Imagination 
cannot paint the scene that ensued ; the expressions that fear, 
rage, and revenge, inspired, were new, or at least such as had 
been unnoticed before: the exasperated matrons upbraided, 
they execrated, they insulted, they triumphed. In a word, 
they never desisted from buffeting their adversary till they 
had torn him in a hundred pieces. 


AN ENGLISH WONDER OF COLD AND SNOW. 


There were some circumstances attending the remarkable 
frost in January, 1776, so singular and striking, that a short 
detail of them may not be unacceptable. 

The first week in January was uncommonly wet, and 
drowned with vast rains from every quarter: from whence it 
may be inferred, as there is great reason to believe is the case, 
that intense frosts seldom take place till the earth is perfectly 
glutted and chilled with water; and hence dry autumns are 
seldom followed by rigorous winters. 
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January Tth.— Snow driving all the day, which was fol- 
lowed by frost, sleet, and some snow, till the 12th, when a pro- 
digious mass overwhelmed all the works of men, drifting over 
the tops of the gates, and filling the hollow lanes. 

On the 14th the writer was obliged to be much abroad, and 
thinks he never before, or since, has encountered such rugged 
Siberian weather. Many of the narrow roads were now filled 
above the tops of the hedges; through which the snow was 
driven into most romantic and grotesque shapes, so striking to 
the imagination, as not to be seen without wonder and pleasure. 
The poultry dared not to stir out of their roosting places ; for 
cocks and hens are so dazzled and confounded by the glare of 
snow that they would soon perish without assistance. The 
hares also lay sullenly in their seats, and would not move till 
compelled by hunger ; being conscious, poor animals, that the 
drifts and heaps treacherously betray their footsteps, and prove 
fatal to numbers of them. 

From the 14th the snow continued to increase, and began 
to stop the road waggons, and coaches, which could no longer 
keep on their regular stages: more especially on the western 
roads, where the fall appears to have been deeper than in the 
south. The company at Bath, that wanted to attend the 
Queen’s birthday, were strangely incommoded: the carriages 
of many persons, who got in their way to town from Bath as 
far as Marlborough, after strange embarrassments, here met 
with a ne plus ultra. The ladies fretted, and offered large 
rewards to labourers if they would shovel them a track to 
London : but the relentless heaps of snow were too bulky to be 
removed ; and so the 18th passed over, leaving the company in 
very uncomfortable circumstances at the Castle and other inns. 

On the 22d the author had occasion to go to London 
through a sort of Laplandian scene, very wild and grotesque 
indeed. But the metropolis itself exhibited a still more singu- 
lar appearance than the country; for being bedded deep in 
snow, the pavement of the streets could not be touched by the 
wheels or the horses’ feet, so that the carriages ran about without 
the least noise. Such an exemption from din and clatter was 
strange, but not pleasant ; ‘t seemed to convey an uncomfort- 
able idea of desolation : — 


« ... ipa silentia terrent.” 
“By silence terrified.” 
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SALADIN AND NATHAN, 
By LESSING. 
(From ‘‘ Nathan the Wise.’’) 


{Gorruotp Epyraim Lussrnc, poet and dramatist, was born at Camenz, 
Silesia, January 22, 1729; died at Brunswick, February 15, 1781. He was edu- 
cated at the Fiirstenschule of Meissen ; studied theology at Leipsic, 1746-1748 ; 
and worked as a journalist and critic in Berlin, 1748-1752. Meanwhile he be- 
came deeply interested in the drama, published several successful plays, and in 
1767 was made official playwright, and director of the Hamburg theater, From 
1770 until his death he was librarian of the ducal library at Wolfenbiittel. The 
comedy ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm”’ (1765) was the first national drama of Germany, 
and the tragedy ‘‘ Emilia Galotti’’ (1772) is considered his dramatic masterpiece, 
but the noble philosophic drama ‘‘ Nathan the Wise’’ (1779) is the only one that 
lives. His masterpiece, however, is ‘‘ Laocoén’’ (1766), a short fragment on the 
principles of art, which has been, and still is, of world-wide influence. His other 
works are: ‘* Wolfenbtittelsche Fragmente’’ (1777), ‘‘ Anti-Goerze’’ (1778), 
“Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts’’ (1780), and ‘Ernst und Falk” 
©1778-1780). ] 


Scene: SALADIN’s Palace. SALADIN and Srrrau his sister. 


Sittah — 
His caravans through every desert toil, 
His laden camels throng the public roads, 
His ships in every harbor furl their sails. 
Al-Hafi long ago has told me this, 
Adding, with pride, how Nathan gives away 
What he esteems it noble to have earned 
By patient industry, for others’ wants; 
How free from bias is his lofty soul, 
His heart to every virtue how unlocked, 
To every lovely feeling how allied! ... 
But come what may, let him be Jew or not, 
If he be rich, that is enough for me. 
Saladin — . 
You would not, sister, take his wealth by force ? 
Sittah — 
By force? What mean you? Fire and sword? Oh no} 
What force is necessary with the weak 
But their own weakness ? 
* * * # * * * 
Saladin — .: 
Bring the Jew here, as soon as he arrives... . 
Ah, sister ! 
Sittah — 
You look as if some contest were at hand. 
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Saladin — 
Ay! and with weapons I’m not used to wield. 
Must I then play the hypocrite— and frame 
Precautions — lay a snare? Where learnt I that? 
And for what end? To seek for money —money! 
For money from a Jew? And to such arts 
Must Saladin descend, that he may win 
The most contemptible of paltry things ? 
Sittah — 
But paltry things, despised too much, are sure 
To find some method of revenge. 
Saladin — Tis true! 
What if this Jew should prove an upright man, 
Such as the Dervise painted him ? 
Sittah — Why, then, 
Your difficulty ceases; for a snare 
Implies an avaricious, cheating Jew, 
And not an upright man. Then he is ours 
Without a snare. ’Twill give us joy to hear .- 
How such a man will speak — with what stern strength 
He’ll tear the net, or with what cunning skill 
Untangle all its meshes, one by one. 
Saladin — 
True, Sittah! ’twill afford me rare delight. 
Sittah — 
What, then, need trouble you? For if he be, 
Like all his nation, a mere cozening Jew, 
You need not blush, if you appear to him 
No better than he deems all other men. 
But if to him you wear a different look, 
Yow! be a fool —his dupe! 
Saladin — So I must, then, 
~ Do ill, lest bad men should think ill of me. 
Sittah — 
Yes, brother, if you call it doing ill 
To put a thing to its intended use. 
Saladin — 
Well, there is nothing woman’s wit invents 
It cannot palliate 
Sittah — How, palliate ? 
Saladin — 
Sittah, I fear such fine-wrought filigree 
Will break in my rude hand. It is for those 
Who frame such plots to bring them into play. 
The execution needs the inventor’s skill, 
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But let it pass. — I'll dance as best I can — 
Yet sooner would I do it ill than well. 

Sittah — 
Oh, brother, have more courage in yourself! 
Have but the will, ’ll answer for the rest. 
How strange that men like you are ever prone 
To think it is their swords alone that raise them. 
When with the fox the noble lon hunts, 
’Tis of the fellowship he feels ashamed, 
But of the cunning, never. 

Saladin — Well, ’tis strange 
That women so delight to bring mankind 
Down to their level. But, dear Sittah, go; 
1 think I know my lesson. 


Sittah — Must I go? 
Saladin — 
You did not mean to stay ? 
Sittah — No, not with you, 
But in this neighb’ring chamber. 
Saladin — What! to listen ? 


Not so, my sister, if I shall succeed. 

Away! the curtain rustles — he is come. 

Beware of lingering! Il be on the watch. 

[ While Srrvau retires through one door, NATHAN en- 
ters at another, and SALADIN seats himself. 


SALADIN, NATHAN. 


Saladin — 
Draw nearer, Jew — yet nearer — close to me! 
Lay fear aside. 


Nathan — Fear, Sultan, ’s for your foes. 
Saladin — 

Your name is Nathan ? 
Nathan — Yes. 
Saladin — Nathan the Wise. 
Nathan — 

No. 
Saladin— — But, at least the people call you so. 
Nathan — 

That may be true. The people! 
Saladin — Do not think 


I treat the people’s voice contemptuously. 
I have been wishing long to know the man 
Whom it has called the Wise, 
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Nathan — What if it named 
Him so in scorn? If wise means prudent only — 
And prudent, one who knows his interest well ? 
Saladin — 
Whe knows his real interest, you mean. 
Nathan — 
Then, Sultan, selfish men were the most prudent, 
And wise, and prudent, then, would mean the same. 
Saladin — 
Yow’re proving what your speeches contradict. 
You know the real interests of man: 
The people know them not — have never sought 
To know them. That alone can make man wise. 
Nathan — 
Which every man conceives himself to be. 
Saladin — 
A truce to modesty! ‘To meet it ever, 
When we are seeking truth is wearisome. [Springs 
So, let us to the point. Be candid, Jew, 
Be frank and honest. 
Nathan — I will serve you, prince, 
And prove that I am worthy of your favor. 
Saladin — 
How will you serve me? 
Nathan — You shall have the best 
Of all I have, and at the cheapest rate. 
Saladin — 
What mean you? Not your wares ?— My sister, then, 
Shall make the bargain with you. (That’s for the 
listener! ) 
TI am not versed in mercantile affairs, 
And with a merchant’s craft I’ve naught to do. 
Nathan — 
Doubtless you would inquire if I have marked 
Upon my route the movements of the foe ? 
Whether he’s stirring? If I may presume 
Saladin — 
Neither was that my object. On that point 
I know enough. But hear me. 
. Nathan — I obey. 
Saladin — 
Tt is another, a far different thing 
On which I seek for wisdom; and since you 
Are called the Wise, tell me which faith or law 
You deem the best. 
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Nathan — Sultan, I am a Jew. 
Saladin — 
And Ia Mussulman. The Christian stands 
Between us. Here are three religions, then, 
And of these three one only can be true. 
A man like you remains not where his birth 
By accident has cast him; or if so, 
Conviction, choice, or ground of preference, 
Supports him. Let me, Nathan, hear from you, 
In confidence, the reasons of your choice, 
Which I have-lacked the leisure to examine. 
It may be, Nathan, that [ am the first 
Sultan who has indulged this strange caprice, 
Which need not, therefore, make a Sultan biush. 
Am I the first? Nay, speak; or if you seek 
A brief delay to shape your scattered thoughts, 
{ yield it freely. (Has she overheard ? 
She will inform me if I’ve acted right.) 
Reflect then, Nathan, I shall soon return. [ Exit. 


Nathan [alone|— 
Strange! how is this? What can the Sultan want? 
I came prepared for cash — he asks for truth! 
Truth! as if truth were cash! <A coin disused — 
Valued by weight! If so, ’twere well, indeed! 
But coin quite new, not coin but for the die, 
To be flung down and on the counter told — 
It is not that. Like gold tied up in bags, 
Will truth he hoarded in the wise man’s head, 
To be produced at need? Now, in this case, 
Which of us plays the Jew? He asks for truth. 
Ts truth what he requires ? his aim, his end? 
Or does he use it as a subtle snare ? 
That were too petty for his noble mind. 
Yet what is e’er too petty for the great ? 
Did he not rush at once into the house, 
Whilst, as a friend, he would have paused or knocked ? 
I must beware. Yet to repel him now, 
And act the stubborn Jew, is not the thing; 
And wholly to fling off the Jew, still less. 
For if no Jew, he might with justice ask, 
Why not a Mussulman ? — That thought may serve, — 
Others than children may be quieted 
With tales well told, But see, he comes —he comes, 
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SALADIN, NATHAN. 


Saladin [aside|—— 
(The coast is clear) — I am not come too soon? 
Have you reflected on this matter, Nathan ? 
Speak! no one hears. 
Nathan — Would all the world might hear}. 
Saladin — 
And are you of your cause so confident. 
’Tis wise, indeed, of you to hide no truth, 
For truth to hazard all, even life and goods. 
Nathan -—— 
Ay, when necessity and profit bid. 
Saladin — 
T hope that henceforth I shall rightly bear 
One of my names, “ Reformer of the world 
And of the law!” 
Nathan — A noble title, truly; 
But, Sultan, ere I quite explain myself, 
Permit me to relate a tale. 
Saladin — Why not ? 
I ever was a friend of tales well told. 
Nathan — 
Well told! Ah, Sultan! that’s another thing. 
Saladin — 
What! still so proudly modest? But begin, 
Nathan — 
In days of yore, there dwelt in Eastern lands 
A man, who from a valued hand received 
A ring of priceless worth. An opal stone 
Shot from within an ever-changing hue, 
And held this virtue in its form concealed, 
To render him of God and man beloved, 
Who wore it in this fixed unchanging faith. 
No wonder that its Eastern owner ne’er 
Withdrew it from his finger, and resolved 
That to his house the ring should be secured. 
Therefore he thus bequeathed it: first to him 
Who was the most beloved of his sons, 
Ordaining then that he should leave the ring 
To the most dear among his children; then, 
That without heeding birth, the fav’rite son, 
In virtue of the ring alone, should still 
Be lord of all the house. You hear me, Sultan ? 
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Saladin — 
I understand. Proceed. 
Nathan — From son to son, 
The ring at length descended to a sire 
Who had three sons, alike obedient to him, 
And whom he loved with just and equal love. 
The first, the second, and the third, in turn, 
According as they each apart received 
The overflowings of his heart, appeared 
Most worthy, as his heir, to take the ring, 
Which, with good-natured weakness, he in turn 
Had promised privately to each; and thus 
Things lasted for a while. But death approached, 
The father now embarrassed, could not bear 
To disappoint two sons, who trusted him. 
_What’s to be done? In secret he commands 
The jeweler to come, that from the form 
Of the true ring, he may bespeak two more. 
Nor cost nor pains are to be spared, to make 
The rings alike — quite like the true one. This 
The artist managed. When the rings were brought 
The father’s eye could not distinguish which 
Had been the model. Overjoyed, he calls 
His sons, takes leave of each apart — bestows 
His blessing and his ring on each —and dies. 
You hear me ? 
Saladin [who has turned away in perplexity | — 
Ay! IThear. Conclude the tale. 
Nathan — 
’Tis ended, Sultan! All that follows next 
May well be guessed. Scarce is the father dead, 
When with his ring each separate son appears, 
And claims to be the lord of all the house. 
Question arises, tumult and debate — 
But all in vain — the true ring could no more 
Se then distinguished than — Lafter a pause, in which 
he awaits the Sultan’s reply the true faith now. 
Saladin — 
Is that your answer to my question ? 
Nathan — No! 
But it may serve as my apology. 
I cannot venture to decide between 
tings which the father had expressly made, 
To battle those who would distinguish them. 
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Saladin — 
Rings, Nathan! Come, a truce to this! The creeds 
Which I have named have broad, distinctive marks, 
Differing in raiment, food, and drink! 
Nathan — Tis true! 
But then they differ not in their foundation. 
Are not all built on history alike, 
Traditional or written? History 
Must be received on trust. Is it not so? 
In whom are we most likely to put trust ? 
Tn our own people? in those very men 
Whose blood we are ? who, from our earliest youth, 
Have proved their love for us, lave ne’er deceived, 
Except in cases where ’twere better so ? 
Why should I credit my forefathers less 
Than you do yours? or can I ask of you 
To charge your ancestors with falsehood, that 
The praise of truth may be bestowed on mine ? 
And so of Christians. 
Saladin — By our Prophet’s faith, 
The man is right. I have no more to say. 
Nathan — 
Now let us to our rings once more return. 
We said the sons complained; each to the judge 
Swore from his father’s hand immediately 
To have received the ring — as was the case — 
Tn virtue of a promise that he should 
One day enjoy the ring’s prerogative. 
In this they spoke the truth. Then each maintained 
Tt was not possible that to himself 
His father had been false. Each could not think 
His father guilty of an act so base. 
Rather than that, reluctant as he was 
To judge his brethren, he must yet declare 
Some treach’rous act of falsehood had been done. 
Saladin — 
Well! and the judge? I’m curious now to hear 
What you will make him say. Go on, go on! 
Nathan — 
The judge said: If the father is not brought 
Before my seat, I cannot judge the case. 
Am I to judge enigmas? Do you think 
That the true ring will here unseal its lips ? 
But, hold! You tell me that the real ring 
Enjoys the secret power to make the man 
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Who wears it, both by God and man beloved. 
Let that decide. Who of the three is loved 
Best by his brethren? Is there no reply ? 
What! do these love-exciting rings alone 
Act inwardly? Have they no outward charm ? 
Does each one love himself alone? You're all 
Deceived deceivers. All your rings are false. 
The real ring, perchance, has disappeared ; 
And so your father, to supply the loss, 
Has caused three rings to fill the place of one. 
Saladin — 
O, charming, charming! 
Nathan — And, the judge continued, 
If you insist on judgment, and refuse 
My counsel, be it so. I recommend 
That you consider how the matter stands. 
Each from his father has received a ring: 
Let each then think the real ring his own. 
Your father, possibly, desired to free 
His power from one ring’s tyrannous control. 
He loved you all with an impartial love, 
And equally, and had no inward wish 
To prove the measure of his love for one 
By pressing heavily upon the rest. 
Therefore, let each one imitate this love; 
So, free from prejudice, let each one aim 
To emulate his brethren in the strife 
To prove the virtues of his several ring, 
By offices of kindness and of love, 
And trust in God. And if, in years to come, 
The virtues of the ring shall reappear 
Amongst your children’s children, then, once more 
Come to this judgment seat. A greater far 
Than I shall sit upon it, and decide. 
So spake the modest judge. 
Saladin — O God, O God! 
Nathan — 
And if now, Saladin, you think you’re he —— 
Saladin [approaches Natuan and takes his hand, which he retains 
to the end of the scene | — 
This promised judge —I?— Dust! 1?—Naught! O God! 
Nathan — 
What is the matter, Sultan ? 
Saladin — Dearest Nathan! 
That judge’s thousand years are not yet past; 
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His judgment seat is not for me. But go, 
And still remain my friend. 


Nathan — Has Saladin 
Aught else to say ? 

Saladin—_ - No. 

Nathan — Nothing ? 

Saladin — Truly nothing. 
But why this eagerness ? 

Nathan — I could have wished 
An opportunity to ask a boon. 

Saladin — 
Wait not for opportunity. Speak now. 

Nathan — 


T have been trav’ling, and am just returned 
From a long journey, from collecting debts. 
Hard cash is troublesome these perilous times, 
I know not where I may bestow it safely. 
These coming wars need money ; and, perchance, 
You can employ it for me, Saladin ? 
Saladin | fixing his eyes upon NATHAN |— 
I ask not, Nathan, have you seen Al-Hafi? 
Nor if some shrewd suspicion of your own 
Moves you to make this offer. 
Nathan — What suspicion ? 
Saladin — 
I do not ask — forgive me, — it is just, 
For what avails concealment? I confess 
I was about —— 
Nathan — To ask this very thing ? 
Saladin — 
Yes ! 
Nathan — Then our objects are at once fulfilled. 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S, DEATH. 
(From ‘‘ Narrative of Cook’s Voyages,’’ by A. Kippis.) 


THE circumstances which brought Captain Cook back to 
Karakakooa Bay, and the unhappy consequences that followed, 
I shall give from Mr. Samwell’s narrative of his death. This 
narrative was, in the most obliging manner, communicated to 
me in manuscript, by Mr. Samwell, with entire liberty to make 
such use of it as I should judge proper. Upon a perusal of it, 
its importance struck mein so strong a light that I wished to 
have it separately laid before the world. Accordingly, with 
Mr. Samwell’s concurrence, I procured its publication, that, if 
any objections should be made to it, I might be able to notice 
them in my own work. As the narrative had continued for 
more than two years unimpeached and uncontradicted, I esteem 
myself fully authorized to insert it in this place, as containing 
the most complete and authentic account of the melancholy 
catastrophe which, at Owyhee, befell our illustrious navigator 
and commander. ; 

“On the 6th [February, 1779] we were overtaken by a gale 
of wind, and the next night the ‘Resolution’ had the misfor- 
tune of springing the head of the foremast in such a dangerous 
manner that Captain Cook was obliged to return to Kerage- 
gooah in order to have it repaired; for we could find no other 
convenient harbor on the island. The same gale had occasioned 
much distress among some canoes that had paid us a visit from 
the shore. One of them, with two men and a ebild on board, 
was picked up by the ‘Resolution,’ and rescued from destruc- 
tion: the men, having toiled hard all night in attempting to 
reach the land, were so much exhausted that they could hardly 
mount the ship’s side. When they got upon the quarterdeck, 
they burst into tears, and seemed much affected with the dan- 
gerous situation from which they had escaped; but the little 
child appeared lively and cheerful. One of the ‘Resolution’s’ 
boats was also so fortunate as to save a man and two women, 
whose canoe had been upset by the violence of the waves. They 
were brought on board and, with the others, partook of the 
kindness and humanity of Captain Cook. 

“On the morning of Wednesday, the 10th, we were within 
a few miles of the harbor, and were soon joined by several 
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sanoes, in which appeared many of our old acquaintance, who 
seemed to have come to welcome us back. Among them was 
Coo, aha, a priest; he had brought a small pig and some cocoa- 
nuts in his hand, which, after having chanted a few sentences, 
he presented to Captain Clerke. He then left us, and hastened 
on board the ‘Resolution,’ to perform the same friendly cere- 
mony before Captain Cook. Having but light winds all that 
day, we could not gain the harbor. In the afternoon, a chief 
of the first rank, and nearly related to Kariopoo, paid us a visit 
on board the ‘Discovery.’ His name was Ka, mea, mea; he 
was dressed in a very rich feathered cloak, which he seemed 
to have brought for sale, but would part with it for nothing 
except iron daggers. These the chiefs, sometime before our 
departure, had preferred to every other article; for, having 
received a plentiful supply of hatchets and other tools, they 
began to collect a store of warlike instruments. Kameamea 
procured nine daggers for his cloak; and, being pleased 
with his reception, he and his attendants slept on board that 
night. 

“In the morning of the 11th of February, the ships anchored 
again in Keragegooah Bay, and preparation was immediately 
made for landing the ‘Resolution’s’ foremast. We were 
visited but by few of the Indians, because there were but few 
in the bay. On our departure, those belonging to other parts 
had repaired to their several habitations, and were again to col- 
lect from various quarters before we could expect to be sur- 
rounded by such multitudes as we had once seen in that harbor. 
In the afternoon, I walked about a mile into the country to 
visit an Indian friend, who had, a few days before, come near 
twenty miles, in a small canoe, to see me, while the ship lay 
pecalmed. As the canoe had not left us long before a gale of 
wind came on, I was alarmed for the consequences: however, 
J had the pleasure to find that my friend had escaped unhurt, 
though not without some difficulties. I take notice of this 
short excursion, merely because it afforded me an opportunity 
of observing that there appeared no change in the disposition 
ov behavior of the inhabitants. I saw nothing that could induce 
me to think that they were displeased with our return, or jeal- 
ous of the intention of our second visit. On the contrary, that 
abundant good nature, which had always characterized them, 
seemed still to glow in every bosom, and to animate every 
countenance. 
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“The next day, February the 12th, the ships were put under 
a taboo by the chiefs: a solemnity, it seems, that was requisite 
to be observed before Kariopoo, the king, paid his first visit to 
Captain Cook after his return. He waited upon him the same 
day, on board the * Resolution,’ attended by a large train, some 
of which bore the presents designed for Captain Cook, who 
received him in his usually friendly manner, and gave him 
several articles in return. This amicable ceremony being set- 
tled, the taboo was dissolved: matters went on in the usual 
train, and the next day, February the 13th, we were visited by 
the natives in great numbers; the ‘Resolution’s’ mast was 
landed, and the astronomical observatories erected on their 
former situation. I landed, with another gentleman at the 
town of Kavaroah, where we found a great number of canoes, 
just arrived from different parts of the island, and the Indians 
busy in constructing temporary huts on the beach for their 
residence during the stay of the ships. On our return on board 
the ‘Discovery,’ we learned that an Indian had been detected 
in stealing the armorer’s tongs from the forge, for which he 
received a pretty severe flogging, and was sent out of the ship. 
Notwithstanding the example made of this man, in the after- 
noon another had the audacity to snatch the tongs and chisel 
from the same place, with which he jumped overboard and swam 
for the shore. The master and a midshipman were instantly 
dispatched after him in the small cutter. The Indian, seeing 
himself pursued, made for a canoe; his countrymen took him 
on board, and paddled as swift as they could towards the shore; 
we fired several muskets at them, but to no effect, for they soon 
got out of reach of our shot. Pareah, one of the chiefs, who 
was at that time on board the ‘Discovery,’ understanding what 
had happened, immediately went ashore, promising to bring 
back the stolen goods. Our boat was so far distanced, in chas- 
ing the canoe which had taken the thief on board, that he had 
time to make his escape into the country. Captain Cook, who 
was then ashore, endeavored to intercept his landing; but it 
seems that he was led out of the way by some of the natives, 
who had officiously intruded themselves as guides. As the 
master was approaching near the landing place, he was met by 
some of the Indians in a canoe; they had brought back the tongs 
and chisel, together with another article, that we had not 
missed, which happened to be the lid of the water cask. Hav- 
ing recovered these things, he was returning on board when 
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he was met by the ‘ Resolution’s’ pinnace, with five men in 
her, who, without any orders, had come from the observatories 
to his assistance. Being thus unexpectedly reénforced, he 
thought himself strong enough to insist upon having the thief, 
or the canoe which took him in, delivered up as reprisals. 
With that view he turned back, and having found the canoe 
on the beach, he was preparing to launch it into the water, when 
Pareah made his appearance, and insisted upon his not taking 
it away, as it was his property. ‘The officer not regarding him, 
the chief seized upon him, pinioned his arms behind, and held 
him by the hair of his head, on which one of the sailors struck 
him with an oar; Pareah instantly quitted the officer, snatched 
the oar out of the man’s hand, and snapped it in two across his 
knee. At length the multitude began to attack our people 
with stones. ‘hey made some resistance, but were soon over- 
powered, and obliged to swim for safety to the small cutter, 
which lay farther out than the pinnace. The officers, not being 
expert swimmers, retreated to a small rock in the water, where 
they were closely pursued by the Indians. One man darted a 
broken oar at the master; but his foot slipping at the time, he 
missed him, which fortunately saved that officer’s life. At last, 
Pareah interfered, and put an end to their violence. The gen- 
tlemen, knowing that his presence was their only defense against 
the fury of the natives, entreated him to stay with them, till 
they could get off in the boats; but that he refused, and left 
them. The master went to seek assistance from the party at 
the observatories; but the midshipman chose to remain in the 
pinnace. He was very rudely treated by the mob, who plun- 
dered the boat of everything that was loose on board, and then 
began to knock her to pieces, for the sake of the iron work; but 
Pareah fortunately returned in time to prevent her destruction. 
He had met the other gentleman on his way to the observa- 
tories, and, suspecting his errand, had forced him to return. He 
dispersed the crowd again, and desired the gentlemen to return 
on board; they represented. that all the oars had been taken out 
of the boat, on which he brought some of them back, and the 
gentlemen were glad to get off without farther molestation. 
‘They had not proceeded far before they were overtaken by 
Pareah, in a canoe; he delivered the midshipman’s cap, which 
had been taken from him in the scuifle, joined noses with them, 
‘n token of reconciliation, and was anxious to know if Captain 
Cook would kill him for what had happened. They assured. 
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him of the contrary, and made signs of friendship to him in 
return. He then left them, and paddled over to the town of 
Kavaroah, and that was the last time we ever saw him. Cap- 
tain Cook returned on board soon after, much displeased with 
the whole of this disagreeable business; and the same night 
sent a lieutenant on board the ‘ Discovery’ to learn the par- 
ticulars of it, as it had originated in that ship. 

“It was remarkable that in the midst of the hurry and con- 
fusion attending this affair Kanynah (a chief who had always 
been on terms particularly friendly with us) came from the spot 
where it happened, with a hog to sell on board the ‘ Discovery ’ ; 
it was of an extraordinary large size, and he demanded for it a 
pahowa, or dagger, of an unusual length. He pointed to us 
that it must be as long as his arm. Captain Clerke not having 
one of that length, told him he would get one made for him by 
the morning, with which being satisfied, he left the hog, and 
went ashore without making any stay with us. It will not be 
altogether foreign to the subject to mention a circumstance 
that happened to-day on board the ‘ Resolution.’ An Indian 
chief asked Captain Cook, at his table, if he was a Tata Toa, 
which means a fighting man, or a soldier. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he desired to see his wounds. Captain Cook 
held out his right hand, which had a scar upon it, dividing the 
thumb from the finger, the whole length of the metacarpal 
bones. The Indian, being thus convinced of his being a Toa, 
put the same question to another gentleman present, but he 
happened to have none of those distinguishing marks: the chief 
then said that he himself was a Toa, and showed the sears of 
some wounds he had received in battle. Those who were on 
duty at the observatories were disturbed, during the night, 
with shrill and melancholy sounds, issuing from the adjacent 
villages, which they took to be the lamentations of the women. 
Perhaps the quarrel between us might have filled'their minds 
with apprehensions for the safety of their husbands; but be 
that as it may, their mournful eries struck the sentinels with 
unusual awe and terror. 

“To widen the breach between us some of the Indians, in 
the night, took away the ‘ Discovery’s’ large cutter, which lay 
swamped at the buoy of one of her anchors; they had carried 
her off so quietly that we did not miss her till the morning, 
Sunday, February the 14th. Captain Clerke lost no time in 
waiting upon Captain Cook, to acquaint him with the accident; 
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. 
he returned on board with orders for the launch and small cutter 
to go, under the command of the second lieutenant, and lie off 
the east point of the bay, in order to intercept all canoes that 
might attempt to get out; and, if he found it necessary, to fire 
upon them. At the same time, the third lieutenant of the 
‘Resolution,’ with the launch and small cutter, was sent on 
the same service to the opposite point of the bay, and the 
master was dispatched in the large cutter, in pursuit of a double 
canoe, already under sail, making the best of her way out of 
the harbor. He soon came up with her, and, by firing a few 
muskets, drove her on shore, and the Indians left her; this 
happened to be the canoe of Omea, a man who bore the title of 
Orono. He was on board himself, and it would have been 
fortunate if our people had secured him, for his person was 
held as sacred as that of the king. During this time, Captain 
Cook was preparing to go ashore himself, at the town of Kava- 
roah, in order to secure the person of Kariopoo, before he should 
have time to withdraw himself to another part of the island, 
out of our reach. This appeared the most effectual step that 
could be taken on the present occasion for the recovery of the 
boat. It was the measure he had invariably pursued, in similar 
cases, at other islands in these seas, and it had always been 
attended with the desired success: in fact, it would be difficult 
to point out any other mode of proceeding on these emergencies 
likely to attain the object in view; we had reason to suppose 
that the king and his attendants had fled when the alarm was 
first given; in that case it was Captain Cook’s intention to 
secure the large canoes which were hauled up on the beach. 
He left the ship about seven o’clock, attended by the leutenant 
of marines, a sergeant, corporal, and seven private men; the 
pinnace’s crew were also armed and under the command of 
Mr. Roberts. + As they rowed towards the shore, Captain Cook 
ordered the launch to leave her station at the west point of the 
bay, in order to assist his own boat. This is a circumstance 
worthy of notice; for it clearly shows that he was not unap- 
prehensive of meeting with resistance from the natives, or 
unmindful of the necessary preparations for the safety of him- 
self and his people. I will venture to say that, from the 
appearance of things just at that time, there was not one, beside 
himself, who judged that such precaution was absolutely req- 
uisite: so little did his conduct, on the occasion, bear the 
marks of rashness or a precipitate self-confidence! He landed, 
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with the marines, at the upper end of the town of Kavaroaht 
the Indians immediately flocked round, as usual, and showed 
him the customary marks of respect by prostrating themselves 
before him— there were no signs of hostilities or much alarm 
among them. Captain Cook, however, did not seem willing to 
trust to appearances; but was particularly attentive to the dis- 
position of the marines, and to have them kept clear of the 
crowd. He first inquired for the king’s sons, two youths who 
were much attached to him, and generally his companions on 
board. Messengers being sent for them, they soon came to 
him, and informing him that their father was asleep at a house 
not far from them, he accompanied them thither, and took the 
marines along with them. As he passed along, the natives 
everywhere prostrated themselves before him, and seemed to 
have lost no part of that respect they had always shown to his 
person. He was joined by several chiefs, among whom was 
Kanynah, and his brother Koohowrooah. They kept the crowd 
in order, according to their usual custom; and, being ignorant 
of his intention in coming on shore, frequently asked him if he 
wanted any hogs or other provisions; he told them that he did 
not, and that his business was to see the king. When he 
arrived at the house, he ordered some of the Indians to go in 
and inform Kariopoo that he waited without to speak with 
him. They came out two or three times, and instead of return- 
ing any answers from the king, presented some pieces of red 
cloth to him, which made Captain Cook suspect that he was 
not in the house; he therefore desired the lieutenant of marines 
to go in. The lieutenant found the old man just awakened 
from sleep, and seemingly alarmed at the message; but he came 
out without hesitation. Captain Cook took him by the hand, 
and in a friendly manner asked him to go on board, to which 
he very readily consented. Thus far matters appeared in a 
favorable train, and the natives did not seem much alarmed or 
apprehensive of hostility on our side; at which Captain Cook 
expressed himself a little surprised, saying that, as the inhab- 
itants of that town appeared innocent of stealing the cutter, he 
should not molest them, but that he must get the king on board. 
Kariopoo sat down before his door, and was surrounded by a 
great crowd: Kanynah and his brother were both very active in 
keeping order among them. In a little time, however, the 
Indians were observed arming themselves with long spears, 
clubs, and daggers, and putting on thick mats which they use 
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as armor. ‘This hostile appearance increased, and became more 
alarming on the arrival of two men ina canoe from the opposite 
side of the bay, with the news of a chief called Kareemo having 
been killed by one of the ‘ Discovery’s’ boats. In their passage 
across they had also delivered this account to each of the ships. 
Upon that information the women who were sitting upon the 
beach at their breakfasts, and conversing familiarly with our 
people in the boats, retired, and a confused murmur spread 
through the crowd. An old priest came to Captain Cook with 
a cocoanut in his hand, which he held out to him as a present, 
at the same time singing very loud. He was often desired to 
be silent, but in vain; he continued importunate and trouble- 
some, and there was no such thing as getting rid of him or his 
noise: it seemed as if he meant to divert our attention from his 
countrymen, who were growing more tumultuous and arming 
themselves in every quarter. Captain Cook, being at the same 
time surrounded by a great crowd, thought his situation rather 
hazardous; he therefore ordered the lieutenant of marines to 
march his small party to the water side, where the boats lay 
within a few yards of the shore; the Indians readily made a 
lane for them to pass, and did not offer to interrupt them. The 
distance they had to go might be about fifty or sixty yards; 
Captain Cook followed, having hold of Kariopoo’s hand, who 
accompanied him very willingly; he was attended by his wife, 
two sons, and several chiefs. The troublesome old priest fol- 
lowed, making the same savage noise. Keowa, the younger 
son, went directly into the pinnace, expecting his father to 
follow; but just as he arrived at the water side, his wife threw 
her arms about his neck, and with the assistance of two chiefs 
forced him to sit down by the side of a double canoe. Captain 
Cook expostulated with them, but to no purpose: they would 
not suffer the king to proceed, telling him that he would be 
put to death if he went on board the ship. Kariopoo, whose 
conduct seemed entirely resigned to the will of others, hung 
down his head, and appeared much distressed. 

“While the king was in this situation, a chief well known 
to us, of the name Coho, was observed lurking near, with an 
iron dagger partly concealed under his cloak, seemingly with 
the intention of stabbing Captain Cook or the lieutenant of 
marines. The latter proposed to fire at him, but Captain Cook 
would not permit it. Coho, closing upon them, obliged the 
officer to strike him with his piece, which made him retire. 
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Another Indian laid hold of the sergeant’s musket and endeav- 
ored to wrench it from him, but was prevented by the leu- 
tenant’s making a blow at him. Captain Cook, seeing the 
tumult increase, and the Indians growing more daring and 
resolute, observed that if he were to take the king off by force, 
he could not do it without sacrificing the lives of many of his 
people. He then paused a little, and was on the point of giv- 
ing his orders to reémbark when a man threw a stone at him, 
which he returned with a discharge of small shot (with which 
one barrel of his double piece was loaded). The man having a 
thick mat before him, received little or no hurt; he brandished 
his spear, and threatened to dart it at Captain Cook, who being 
still unwilling to take away his life, instead of firing with ball, 
knocked him down with his musket. He expostulated strongly 
with the most forward of the crowd upon their turbulent be- 
havior. He had given up all thoughts of getting the king on 
board, as it appeared impracticable; and his care was then only 
to act on the defensive, and to secure a safe embarkation for 
his small party, which was closely pressed by a body of several 
thousand people. Keowa, the king’s son, who was in the pin- 
nace, being alarmed on hearing the first firing, was, at his own 
entreaty, put on shore again; for even at that time Mr. Rob- 
erts, who commanded her, did not apprehend that Captain 
Cook’s person was in any danger: otherwise he would have 
detained the prince, which, no doubt, would have been a great 
check on the Indians. One man was observed behind a double 
canoe in the action of darting his spear at Captain Cook, who 
was forced to fire at him in his own defense, but happened to 
kill another close to him, equally forward in the tumult; the 
sergeant observing that he had missed the man he aimed at, 
received orders to fire at him, which he did and killed him. 
By this time, the impetuosity of the Indians was somewhat 
repressed; they fell back in a body, and seemed staggered; but 
being pushed on by those behind, they returned to the charge, 
and poured a volley of stones among the marines, who, without 
waiting for orders, returned it with a general discharge of mus- 
ketry, which was instantly followed by a fire from the boats. 
At this Captain Cook was heard to express his astonishment; 
he waved his hand to the boats, called to them to cease firing, 
and to come nearer in to receive the marines. Mr. Roberts 
immediately brought the pinnace as close to the shore as he 
could without grounding, notwithstanding the showers of stones 
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that fell among the people; but , the leutenant who com- 
manded in the launch, instead of pulling in to the assistance 
of Captain Cook, withdrew his boat farther off at the moment 
that everything seems to have depended upon the timely exer- 
tions of those in the boats. By his own account, he mistook 
the signal; but be that as it may, this circumstance appears to 
me to have decided the fatal turn of the affair, and to have 
removed every chance which remained with Captain Cook of 
escaping with his life. The business of saving the marines 
out of the water, in consequence of that, fell altogether upon 
the pinnace, which thereby became so much crowded that the 
crew were in a great measure prevented from using their fire- 
arms, or giving what assistance they otherwise might have done 
to Captain Cook; so that he seems at the most eritical point of 
time to have wanted the assistance of both boats, owing to the 
removal of the launch. For, notwithstanding that they kept 
up a fire on the crowd, from the situation to which they had 
removed in that boat, the fatal confusion which ensued on her 
being withdrawn, to say the least of it, must have prevented the 
full effect that the prompt codperation of the two boats, accord- 
ing to Captain Cook’s orders, must have had towards the 
preservation of himself and his people. At that time, it was 
to the boats alone that Captain Cook had to look for his safety; 
for when the marines had fired, the Indians rushed among 
them, and forced them into the water, where four of them were 
killed; their lieutenant was wounded, but fortunately escaped, 
and was taken up by the pinnace. Captain Cook was then the 
only one remaining on the rock; he was observed making for 
the pinnace, holding his left hand against the back of his head, 
to guard it from the stones, and carrying his musket under the 
other arm. An Indian was seen following him, but with cau- 
tion and timidity; for he stopped once or twice, as if undeter- 
mined to proceed. At last he advanced upon him unawares, 
and with a large club, or common stake, gave him a blow on 
the back of the head, and then precipitately retreated. The 
stroke seemed to have stunned Captain Cook; he staggered a 
few paces, then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his 
musket. As he was rising, and before he could recover his 
feet, another Indian stabbed him in the back of the neck with 
an iron dagger. He then fell into a bite of water about knee 
deep, where others crowded upon him, and endeavored to keep 
him under; but struggling very strongly with them, he got his 
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head up, and, casting his look towards the pinnace, seemed to 
solicit assistance. Though the boat was not above five or six 
yards distant from him, yet from the crowded and confused 
state of the crew it seems it was not in their power to save 
him. The Indians got him under again, but in deeper water; 
he was, however, able to get his head up once more, and being 
almost spent in the struggle, he naturally turned to the rock, 
and was endeavoring to support himself by it when a savage 
gave him a blow with a club, and he was seen alive no more. 
They hauled him up lifeless on the rocks, where they seemed 
to take a savage pleasure in using every barbarity to his dead 
body, snatching the daggers out of each other’s hands to have 
the horrid satisfaction of piercing the fallen victim of their 
barbarous rage. * 

“T need make no reflection on the great loss we suffered on 
this occasion, or attempt to describe what we felt. It is enough 
to say that no man was ever more beloved or admired; and it 
is truly painful to reflect that he seems to have fallen a sacri- 
fice merely for want of being properly supported: a fate sin- 
gularly to be lamented, as having fallen to his lot who had 
ever been conspicuous for his care of those under his command, 
and who seemed, to the last, to pay as much attention to their 
preservation as to that of his own life. 

“Tf anything could have added to the shame and indigna- 
tion universally felt on this occasion, it was to find that his 
remains had been deserted, and left exposed on the beach, 
although they might have been brought off. It appears from 
the information of four or five midshipmen, who arrived on the 
spot at the conclusion of the fatal business, that the beach was 
then almost entirely deserted by the Indians, who at length had 
given way to the fire of the boats, and dispersed through the 
town; so that there seemed no great obstacle to prevent the 
recovery of Captain Cook’s body; but the lieutenant returned 
on board without making the attempt. It is unnecessary to 
dwell longer on this painful subject, and to relate the com- 
plaints and censures that fell on the conduct of the lieutenant. 
It will be sufficient to observe that they were so loud as to 
oblige Captain Clerke publicly to notice them, and to take the 
depositions of his accusers down in writing. The ecaptain’s 
bad state of health and approaching dissolution, it is supposed, 
induced him to destroy these papers a short time before his 
death. 
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“Tt is a painful task to be obliged to notice circumstances 
which seem to reflect upon the character of any man. A strict 
regard to truth, however, compelled me to the insertion of these 
facts, which I have offered merely as facts, without presuming 
to connect with them any comment of my own; esteeming it 
the part of a faithful historian ‘to extenuate nothing, nor set 
down aught in malice.’ 

“The fatal accident happened at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, about an hour after Captain Cook landed. It did not 
seem that the king or his sons were witnesses to it; but it is 
supposed that they withdrew in the midst of the tumult. The 
principal actors were the other chiefs, many of them the king’s 
relations and attendants; the man who stabbed him with the 
dagger was called Nooah. I happened to be the only one who 
recollected his person, from having on a former occasion men- 
tioned his name in the journal I kept. I was induced to take 
particular notice of him, more from his personal appearance 
than any other consideration, though he was of high rank, and 
a near relation of the king: he was stout and tall, with a fierce 
look and demeanor, and one who united in his figure the two 
qualities of strength and agility, in a greater degree than ever 
I remembered to have seen before in any other man. His age 
might be about thirty, and by the white scurf on his skin, and 
his sore eyes, he appeared to be a hard drinker of kava. He 
was a constant companion of the king, with whom I first saw 
him, when he paid a visit to Captain Clerke. The chief who 
first struck Captain Cook with the club, was called Karimano, 
craha, but I did not know him by his name. These cireum- 
stances I learned of honest Kaireekea, the priest, who added, 
that they were both held in great esteem on account of that 
action; neither of them came near us afterwards. When the 
boats left the shore, the Indians carried away the dead body of 
Captain Cook and those of the marines, to the rising ground, 
at the back of the town, where we could plainly see them with 
our glasses from the ships. 

“This most melancholy accident appears to have been alto- 
gether unexpected and unforeseen, as well on the part of the 
natives as ourselves. I never saw sufficient reason to induce 
me to believe that there was anything of design, or a precon- 
certed plan on their side, or that they purposely sought to quarrel 
with us; thieving, which gave rise to the whole, they were 
equally guilty of in our first and second visits. It was tho 
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cause of every misunderstanding that happened between us‘ 
their petty thefts were generally overlooked, but sometimes 
slightly punished; the boat which they at last ventured to 
take away was an object of no small magnitude to people in 
our situation, who could not possibly replace her, and therefore 
not slightly to be given up. We had no other chance of recov- 
ering her, but by getting the person of the king into our pos- 
session; on our attempting to do that, the natives became 
alarmed for his safety, and naturally opposed those whom they 
deemed his enemies. In the sudden conflict that ensued, we 
had the unspeakable misfortune of losing our excellent com- 
mander, in the manner already related. It is in this light the 
affair has always appeared to me as entirely accidental, and not 
in the least owing to any previous offense received, or jealousy 
of our second visit entertained by the natives. 

“Pareah seems to have been the principal instrument in 
bringing about this fatal disaster. We learned afterwards 
that it was he who had employed some people to steal the boat; 
the king did not seem to be privy to it, or even apprised of 
what had happened, till Captain Cook landed. 

“It was generally remarked that, at first, the Indians 
showed great resolution in facing our firearms; but it was 
entirely owing to ignorance of their effect. They thought that 
their thick mats would defend them from a ball as well as from 
a stone; but being soon convinced of their error, yet still ata 
loss to account how such execution was done among them, they 
had recourse to a stratagem, which, though it answered no other 
purpose, served to show their ingenuity and quickness of inyen- 
tion. Observing the flashes of the muskets, they naturally 
concluded that water would counteract their effect, and there- 
fore, very sagaciously, dipped their mats, or armor, in the sea, 
just as they came on to face our people; but finding this last 
resource to fail them, they soon dispersed, and left the beach 
entirely clear. It was an object they never neglected, even at 
the greatest hazard, to carry off their slain: a custom probably 
owing to the barbarity with which they treat the dead body of 
an enemy, and the trophies they make of his bones.” 
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HENRY WHARTON’S ESCAPE. 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
(From ‘The Spy.’’) 


(James Fenrmore Coopnr: An American novelist; born at Burlington, 
N.J., September 15, 1789; died September 14, 1851, at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
whither his father had removed about 1790, it being then a wild frontier region. 
Cooper attended Yale College for three years, when he was expelled; shipped 
as a common sailor, and became a lieutenant in the navy. Later in life he 
visited Europe, and was United States consul at Lyons (1826-1829). Among 
his most popular novels are: ‘‘The Spy’ (1821), ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’’ ‘‘The Prairie,”? ‘‘ The Red Rover,’’ ‘* The Bravo,” ‘‘ The Path- 
finder,’’ ‘‘ The Deerslayer,’’? ‘‘ Wing and Wing,”’ ‘‘ Wyandotte,”’ and ‘‘ Satans- 
toe.” He also wrote a ‘‘ Naval History of the United States’ (1839), ‘+ Lives 
of Distinguished American Naval Officers’? (1846). ] 


{Captain Henry Wharton of the patriot forces in the Revolution has been 
captured and wrongfully sentenced to death as a spy. Harvey Birch 
is an American spy whose service is the pretending to be a renegade 
patriot, turned Tory for hire, in order to gain the confidence of the 
British.] 


THE person who was ushered into the apartment, preceded 
by Cesar and followed by the matron, was aman beyond the 
middle age, or who might rather be said to approach the down- 
hill of life. In stature he was above the size of: ordinary men, 
though his excessive leanness might contribute in deceiving 
as to his height ; his countenance was sharp and unbending, 
and every muscle seemed set in rigid compression. No joy, or 
relaxation, appeared ever to have dwelt on features that frowned 
habitually, as if in detestation of the vices of mankind. The 
brows were beetling, dark, and forbidding, giving the promise 
of eyes of no less repelling expression ; but the organs were 
concealed beneath a pair of enormous green goggles, through 
which they glared around with a fierceness that denounced the 
coming day of wrath. All was fanaticism, uncharitableness, 
and denunciation. Long, lank hair, a mixture of gray and 
black, fell down his neck, and in some degree obscured the 
sides of his face, and, parting on his forehead, fell in either 
direction in straight and formal sereens. On the top of this 
ungraceful exhibition was laid, impending forward, so as to 
overhang i in some measure the whole fabric, a large hat of three 
equal cocks. His coat was of a rusty black, and his breeches 
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and stockings were of the same color; his shoes without luster, 
and half concealed beneath huge plated buckles. 

He stalked into the room, and giving a stiff nod with his 
head, took the chair offered him by the black, in dignified 
silence. For several minutes no one broke this ominous pause 
in the conversation, — Henry feeling a repugnance to his guest 
that he was vainly endeavoring to conquer, and the stranger 
himself drawing forth occasional sighs and groans, that threat- 
ened a dissolution of the unequal connection between his sub- 
limated soul and its ungainly tenement. During this deathlike 
preparation, Mr. Wharton, with a feeling nearly allied to that 
of his son, led Sarah from the apartment. His retreat was 
noticed by the divine, in a kind of scornful disdain, who began 
to hum the air of a popular psalm tune, giving it the full rich- 
ness of the twang that distinguishes the Eastern psalmody. 

“Cesar,” said Miss Peyton, “hand the gentleman some 
refreshment; he must need it after his ride.” 

“My strength is nct in the things of life,” said the divine, 
speaking in a hollow, sepulchral voice. “Thrice have I this 
day held forth in my Master’s service, and fainted not; still it 
is prudent to help this frail tenement of clay, for, surely, ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

Opening a pair of enormous jaws, he took a good measure 
of the proftered brandy, and suffered it to glide downward with 
that sort of facility with which man is prone to sin. 

“T apprehend, then, sir, that fatigue will disable you from 
performing the duties which kindness had induced you to 
attempt.” 

“Woman!” exclaimed the stranger, with energy, “when 
was I ever known to shrink from a duty? But ‘judge not, lest 
ye be judged,’ and fancy not that it is given to mortal eyes to 
fathom the intentions of the Deity.” 

“Nay,” returned the maiden, meekly, and slightly disgusted 
with his jargon. “I pretend not to judge of either events, or 
the intentions of my fellow-creatures, much less of those of 
Omnipotence.” 

“"Tis well, woman — ’tis well,” cried the minister, waving 
his hand with supercilious disdain; “humility becometh thy 
sex and lost condition; thy weakness driveth thee on head- 
long, like ‘unto the bosom of destruction.’ ” 

Surprised at this extraordinary deportment, yielding to 
that habit which urges us to speak reverently on sacred sub- 
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jects, even when perhaps we had better continue silent, Miss 
Peyton replied: — 

“There is a power above, that can and will sustain us all 

in welldoing, if we seek its support in humility and truth.” 

The stranger turned a lowering look at the speaker, and 
then composing himself into an air of self-abasement, he con- 
tinued, in the same repelling tones: — 

“Tt is not every one that crieth out for mercy that will be 
heard. The ways of Providence are not to be judged by men 
—‘many are called, but few chosen.’ It is easier to talk of 
humility than to feel it. Are you so humble, vile worm, as to 
wish to glorify God by your own damnation? If not, away 
with you for a publican and a pharisee!” 

Such gross fanaticism was uncommon in America, and Miss 
Peyton began to imbibe the impression that her guest was 
deranged; but remembering that he had been sent by a well- 
known divine, and one of reputation, she discarded the idea, 
and, with some forbearance, observed: — 

“T may deceive myself in believing that mercy is proffered 
to all, but it is so soothing a doctrine that I would not will- 
ingly be undeceived.” 

“Mercy is only for the elect,” cried the stranger, with an 
unaccountable energy; “and you are in the ‘ valley of the 
shadow of death.’ Are you not a follower of idle ceremonies, 
which belong to the vain church that our tyrants would gladly 
establish here, along with their stamp acts and tea laws ? 
Answer me that, woman; and remember that Heaven hears 
your answer; are you not of that idolatrous communion?” 

“JT worship at the altars of my fathers,” said Miss Peyton, 
motioning to Henry for silence; “but bow to no other idol 
than my own infirmities.” 

“Yes, yes, I know ye, self-righteous and papal as ye are — 
followers of forms, and listeners to bookish preaching; think 
you, woman, that holy Paul had notes in his hand to propound 
the word to the believers?” 

“My presence disturbs you,” said Miss Peyton, rising: “I 
will leave you with my nephew, and offer those prayers in 
private that I did wish to mingle with his.” 

So saying, she withdrew, followed by the landlady, who was 
not a little shocked, and somewhat surprised, by the intem- 
perate zeal of her new acquaintance; for, although the good 
syoman believed that Miss Peyton and her whole church were 
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on the highroad to destruction, she was by no means accus- 
tomed to hear such offensive and open avowals of their fate. 

Henry had with difficulty repressed the indignation excited 
by this unprovoked attack on his meek and unresisting aunt; 
but as the door closed on her retiring figure, he gave way to his - 
feelings. 

“T must confess, sir,” he exclaimed, with heat, “that in 
receiving a minister of God I thought I was admitting a Chris- 
tian, and one who, by feeling his own weaknesses, knew how 
to pity the frailties of others. You have wounded the meek 
spirit of an excellent woman, and I acknowledge but little 
inclination to mingle in prayer with so intolerant a spirit.” 

The minister stood erect, with grave composure, following 
with his eyes, in a kind of scornful pity, the retiring females, 
and suffered the expostulation of the youth to be given as if 
unworthy of his notice. <A third voice, however, spoke: — 

“Such a denunciation would have driven many women into 
fits; but it has answered the purpose well enough, as it is.” 

“Who’s that?” cried the prisoner, in amazement, gazing 
around the room in quest of the speaker. 

“Tt is I, Captain Wharton,” said Harvey Birch, removing 
the spectacles, and exhibiting his piercing eyes, shining under 
a pair of false eyebrows. 

“Good heavens — Harvey!” 

“Silence!” said the peddler, solemnly; “’tis a name not 
to be mentioned, and least of all here, within the heart of the 
American army.” Birch paused, and gazed around him for a 
moment, with an emotion exceeding the base passion of fear, 
and then continued, in a gloomy tone, “There are a thousand 
halters in that very name, and little hope would there be left 
me of another escape, should I be again taken. This is a fear- 
ful venture that Iam making; but I could not sleep in quiet, 
and know that an innocent man was about to die the death of 
a dog, when I might save him.” . . , 

Great pains had been taken in forming the different articles 
used in the disguise of Captain Wharton, and when arranged, 
under the skillful superintendence of the peddler, they formed 
together a transformation that would easily escape detection 
from any but an extraordinary observer. 

The mask was stuffed and shaped in such a manner as to 
preserve the peculiarities, as well as the color, of the African 
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visage; and the wig was so artfully formed of black and white 
wool, as to imitate the pepper-and-salt color of Czsar’s own 
head, and to exact plaudits from the black himself, who thought 
it an excellent counterfeit in everything but quality. 

“There is but one man in the American army who could 
detect you, Captain Wharton,” said the peddler, surveying his 
work with satisfaction, “and he is just now out of our way.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“The man who made you a prisoner. He would see your 
white skin through a plank. But strip, both of you; your 
clothes must be exchanged from head to foot.” 

Cesar, who had received minute instructions from the ped- 
dler in their morning interview, immediately commenced throw- 
ing aside his coarse garments, which the youth took up and 
prepared to invest himself with, — unable, however, to repress a 
few signs of loathing. 

In the manner of the peddler there was an odd mixture of 
care and humor; the former was the result of a perfect knowl- 
edge of their danger, and the means necessary to be used in 
avoiding it; and the latter proceeded from the unavoidably 
ludicrous circumstances before him, acting on an indifference 
which sprang from habit and long familiarity with such scenes 
as the present. 

“Here, captain,” he said, taking up some loose wool, and 
beginning to stuff the stockings of Cesar, which were already 
on the leg of the prisoner; “some judgment is necessary in 
shaping this limb. You will have to display it on horseback ; 
and the Southern dragoons are so used to the brittle shins that, 
should they notice your well-turned calf, they’d know at once 
that it never belonged to a black.” 

“Golly!” said Cesar, with a chuckle that exhibited a 
mouth open from ear to ear, “Massy Harry breeches fit.” 

“ Anything but your leg,” said the peddler, coolly pursu- 
ing the toilet of Henry. “Slip on the coat, captain, over all. 
Upon my word, you would pass well at a pinkster frolic; and 
here, Cxsar, place this powdered wig over your curls, and be 
careful and look out of the window whenever the door is opened, 
and on no account speak, or you will betray all.” 

“T s’pose Harvey tink a color’d man an’t got a tongue like 
oder folk,” grumbled the black, as he took the station assigned 
to him. 

Everything now was arranged for action, and the peddler 
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very deliberately went over the whole cf his injunctions to the 
two actors in the scene. The captain he conjured to dispense 
with his erect military carriage, and for a season to adopt the 
humble paces of his father’s negro; and Cesar he enjoined to 
silence and disguise, so long as he could possibly maintain 
them. Thus prepared, he opened the door and called aloud to 
the sentinel, who had retired to the farthest end of the passage, 
in order to avoid receiving any of that spiritual comfort which 
he felt was the sole property of another. 

“Let the woman of the house be called,” said Harvey, in 
the solemn key of his assumed character; “and let: her come 
alone. The prisoner is in a happy train of meditation, and 
must not be led from his devotions.” 

Ceesar sank his face between his hands, and when the soldier 
looked into the apartment, he thought he saw his charge in 
deep abstraction. Casting a glance of huge contempt at the 
divine, he called aloud for the good woman of the house. She 
hastened to the summons, with earnest zeal, entertaining a 
secret hope that she was to be admitted to the gossip of a 
deathbed repentance. 

“Sister,” said the minister, in the authoritative tones of a 
master, “have you in the house ‘The Christian Criminal’s Last 
Moments, or Thoughts on Eternity, for Them who Die a Violent 
Death’ ?” 

“T never heard of the book!” said the matron, in astonish- 
ment. 

“’Tis not unlikely; there are many books you have never 
heard of; it is impossible for this poor penitent to pass in peace 
without the consolations of that volume. One hour’s reading 
in it is worth an age of man’s preaching.” 

“Bless me, what a treasure to possess! — when was it put 
out?” 

“It was first put out at Geneva, in the Greek language, 
and then translated at Boston. It is a book, woman, that 
should be in the hands of every Christian, especially such as 
die upon the gallows. Have a horse prepared instantly for 
this black, who shall accompany me to my Brother , and I 
will send down the volume yet in season. Brother, compose 
thy mind; you are now in the narrow path to glory.” 

Cesar wriggled a little in his chair, but he had sufficient 
recollection to conceal his face with hands that were, in their 
turn, concealed by gloves. The landlady departed to comply 
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with this very reasonable request, and the group of conspirators 
were again left to themselves. 

“This is well,” said the peddler; “but the difficult task is 
to deceive the officer who commands the guard — he is lieuten- 
ant to Lawton, and has learned some of the captain’s own 
cunning in these things. Remember, Captain Wharton,” con- 
tinued he, with an air of pride, “that now is the moment when 
everything depends on our coolness.” 

“My fate can be made but little worse than it is at present, 
my worthy fellow,” said Henry; “but for your sake I will do 
all that in me lies.” 

“ And wherein can I be more forlorn and persecuted than I 
now am?” asked the peddler, with that wild incoherence which 
often crossed his manner. “But I have promised one to save 
you, and to him I never have yet broken my word.” 

“ And who is he?” said Henry, with awakened interest. 

“No one.” 

The man soon returned, and announced that the horses 
were at the door. Harvey gave the captain a glance, and led 
the way down the stairs, first desiring the woman to leave the 
prisoner to himself, in order that he might digest the whole- 
some mental food that he had so lately received. 

A rumor of the odd character of the priest had spread from 
the sentinel at the door to his comrades; so that when Harvey 
and Wharton reached the open space before the building, they 
found a dozen idle dragoons loitering about, with the wageish 
intention of quizzing the fanatic, and employed in affected 
admiration of the steeds. 

“A fine horse!” said the leader in this plan of mischief; 
“but a little low in flesh; I suppose from hard labor in your 
calling.” 

“My calling may be laborsome to both myself and this 
faithful beast, but then a day of settling is at hand, that will 
reward me for all my outgoings and incomings,” said Birch, 
putting his foot in the stirrup and preparing to mount. 

“You work for pay, then, as we fight for’t?” eried another 
of the party. 

«“ Byen so —is not the laborer worthy of his hire?” 

“Qome, suppose you give us a little preaching; we have a 
leisure moment just now, and there’s no telling how much good 
you might do a set of reprobates like us, in a few words; here, 
mount this horse block, and take your text where you please.” 
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The men now gathered in eager delight around the peddler, 
who, glancing his eye expressively toward the captain, wha 
had been suffered to mount, replied: — 

“Doubtless, for such is my duty. But, Cesar, you can 
ride up the road and deliver the note —the unhappy prisoner 
will be wanting the book, for his hours are numbered.” 

“Ay—ay, go along, Cesar, and get the book,” shouted 
half a dozen voices, all crowding eagerly around the ideal 
priest, in anticipation of a frolic. 

The peddler inwardly dreaded that, in their unceremonious 
handling of himself and garments, his hat and wig might be 
displaced, when detection would be certain; he was therefore 
fain to comply with their request. Ascending the horse block, 
after hemming once or twice, and casting several glances at the 
captain, who continued immovable, he commenced as follows: 

“TI shall call your attention, my brethren, to that portion of 
Scripture which you will find in the second book of Samuel, 
and which is written in the following words: ‘And the king 
lamented over Abner, and said, Died Abner as a Sool dieth? 
Thy hands were not bound, nor thy feet put into fetters: as a 
man falleth before wicked men, so fellest thou. And all the 
people wept again over him.’ Czsar, ride forward, I say, and 
obtain the book as directed; thy master is groaning in spirit 
even now for the want of it.” 

“An excellent text!” cried the dragoons. “Go on—go 
on—let the snowball stay; he wants to be edified as well as 
another.” 

“What are you at there, scoundrels?” eried Lieutenant 
Mason, as he came in sight from a walk he had taken, to sneer 
at the evening parade of the regiment of militia; “away with 
every man of you to your quarters, and let me find that each 
horse is cleaned and littered when I come round.” ‘T he sound 
of the officer’s voice operated like a charm, and no priest could 
desire a more silent congregation, although he might possibly 
have wished for one that was more numerous. Mason had not 
done speaking, when it was reduced to the image of Czesar only. 
The peddler took that opportunity to mount, but he had to pre- 
serve the gravity of his movements; for the remark of the 
troopers upon the condition of their beasts was but too just, 
and a dozen dragoon horses stood saddled and bridled at hand, 
ready to receive their riders at a moment’s warning. 

“Well, have you bitted the poor fellow within,” said Mason, 
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“that he can take his last ride under the curb of divinity, old 
gentleman?” 

“There is evil in thy conversation, profane man,” cried the 
priest, raising his hands and casting his eyes upward in holy 
horror; “so J will depart from thee unhurt, as Daniel was liber- 
ated from the lions’ den.” 

“Off with you, for a hypocritical, psalm-singing, canting 
rogue in disguise,” said Mason, scornfully; “by the hfe of 
Washington! it worries an honest fellow to see such voracious 
beasts of prey ravaging a country for which he sheds his blood. 
If I had you on a Virginia plantation for a quarter of an hour, 
I’d teach you to worm the tobacco with the turkeys.” 

“T leave you, and shake the dust off my shoes, that no rem- 
nant of this wicked hole may tarnish the vestments of the 
godly.” 

“Start, or I will shake the dust from your jacket, designing 
knave! A fellow to be preaching to my men! There’s Hol- 
lister put the devil in them by his exhorting; the rascals were 
getting too conscientious to strike a blow that would raise the 
skin. But hold! whither do you travel, master blackey, in 
such godly company?” 

“He goes,” said the minister, hastily speaking for his com- 
panion, “to return with a book of much condolence and virtue 
to the sinful youth above, whose soul will speedily become 
white, even as his outwards are black and unseemly. Would 
you deprive a dying man of the consolation of religion?” 

“No, no, poor fellow, his fate is bad enough; a famous good 
breakfast his prim body of an aunt gave us. But harkee, 
Mr. Revelations, if the youth must die secundum artem, let it 
be under a gentleman’s direction; and my advice is, that you 
never trust that skeleton of yours among us again, or I will 
take the skin off and leave you naked.” 

“ Out upon thee for a reviler and scoffer of goodness!” said 
Birch, moving slowly, and with a due observance of clerical 
dignity, down the road, followed by the imaginary Cesar; “but 
I leave thee, and that behind me that will prove thy condem- 
nation, and take from thee a hearty and joyful deliverance.” 

“Damn him,” muttered the trooper; “the fellow rides ikea 
stake, and his legs stick out like the cocks of his hat. I wish 
I had him below these hills, where the law is not overparticu- 
lar, Pad ———”’ 

“ Corporal of the guard! — corporal of the guard!” shouted 
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the sentinel in the passage to the chambers; “corporal of the 
guard! — corporal of the guard!” 

The subaltern flew up the narrow stairway that led to the 
room of the prisoner, and demanded the meaning of the outery. 

The soldier was standing at the open door of the apartment, 
looking in with a suspicious eye on the supposed British officer. 
On observing his lieutenant, he fell back with habitual respect, 
and replied, with an air of puzzled thought: — _ 

“TI don’t know, sir; but just now the prisoner looked queer. 
Ever since the preacher has left him he don’t look as he used 
to do— but,” gazing intently over the shoulder of his officer, 
“it must be him, too! There is the same powdered head, and 
the’ darn in the coat, where he was hit the day he had the last 
brush with the enemy.” 

“And then all this noise is occasioned by your doubting 
whether that poor gentleman is your prisoner or not, is it, 
sirrah? Who the devil do you think it can be else?” 

“T don’t know who else it can be,” returned the fellow, 
sullenly; “but he is grown thicker and shorter, if it is he; and 
see for yourself, sir, he shakes all over, like a man in an ague.” 

This was but too true. Czsar was an alarmed auditor of 
this short conversation, and, from congratulating himself upon 
the dexterous escape of his young master, his thoughts were 
very naturally beginning to dwell upon the probable conse- 
quences to his own person. The pause that succeeded the last 
remark of the sentinel in no degree contributed to the restora- 
tion of his faculties. Lieutenant Mason was busied in examin- 
ing with his own eyes the suspected person of the black, and 
Cesar was aware of the fact, by stealing a look through a pas- 
sage under one of his arms that he had left expressly for the 
purpose of reconnoitering. Captain Lawton would have dis- 
covered the fraud immediately, but Mason was by no means so 
quick-sighted as his commander. He therefore turned rather 
contemptuously to the soldier and, speaking in an undertone, 
observed : — 

“That anabaptist, methodistical, quaker, psalm-singing ras- 
cal has frightened the boy with his farrago about flames and 
brimstone. I'll step in and cheer him with a little rational 
vonversation.” 

“T have heard of fear making aman white,” said the soldier, 
drawing back, and staring as if his eyes would start from their 
sockets, “but it has changed the royal captain to a black!” 
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The truth was that Cesar, unable to hear what Mason 
uttered in a low voice, and having every fear aroused in him 
by what had already passed, incautiously removed the wig a 
little from one of his ears in order to hear the better, without 
in the least remembering that its color might prove fatal to his 
disguise. The sentinel had kept his eyes fastened on his pris- 
oner, and noticed the action. The attention of Mason was 
instantly drawn to the same object; and, forgetting all delicacy 
for a brother officer in distress, or, in short, forgetting every- 
thing but the censure that might alight on his corps, the lieu- 
tenant sprang forward and seized the terrified African by the 
throat; for no sooner had Cesar heard his color named, than 
he knew his discovery was certain; and at the first sound of 
Mason’s heavy boot on the floor he arose from his seat, and 
retreated precipitately to a corner of the oom. 

“Who are you?” cried Mason, dashing the head of the old 
man against the angle of the wall at each interrogatory; “who 
the devil are you, and where is the Englishman? Speak, thou 
thundercloud! Answer me, you jackdaw, or Ill hang you on 
the gallows of the spy!” 

Cesar continued firm. Neither the threats nor the blows 
could extract any reply, until the lieutenant, by a very natural 
transition in the attack, sent his heavy boot forward in a direc- 
tion that brought it in direct contact with the most sensitive 
part of the negro—his shin. The most obdurate heart could 
not have exacted further patience, and Cesar instantly gave 
in. The first words he spoke were: — 

“Golly! Massa, you tink I got no feelin’?” 

“By heavens!” shouted the lieutenant, “itt igathe (negro 
himself! Scoundrel! where is your master, and who was the 
priest?” While speaking, he made a movement as if about to 
renew the attack; but Cesar cried aloud for mercy, promising 
to tell all that he knew. 

“Who was the priest?” repeated the dragoon, drawing back 
his formidable leg, and holding it in threatening suspense. 

“Harvey, Harvey!” cried Cesar, dancing from one leg to 
the other, as he thought each member in turn might be assailed. 

“Harvey who, you black villain?” cried the impatient lieu- 
tenant, as he executed a full measure of vengeance by letting 
his leg fly. 

“Birch!” shrieked Casar, falling on his knees, the tears 
rolling in large drops over his shining face. 
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“Harvey Birch!” echoed the trooper, hurling the black 
from him and rushing from the room. “To arms! to arms! 
Fifty guineas for the life of the peddler spy — give no quarter 
to either. Mount! mount! to arms! to horse!” 

During the uproar occasioned by the assembling of the 
dragoons, who all rushed tumultuously to their horses, Cvesar 
rose from the floor, where he had been thrown by Mason, and 
began to examine into his injuries. Happily for himself, 
he had alighted on his head, and consequently sustained no 
material damage. 


The road which it was necessary for the peddler and the 
English captain to travel, in order to reach the shelter of the 
hills, lay for a half-mile in full view from the door of the build- 
ing that had so recently been the prison of the latter; running 
for the whole distance over the rich plain that spreads to the 
very foot of the mountains, which here rise in a nearly per- 
pendicular ascent from their bases; it then turned short to the 
right, and was obliged to follow the windings of nature, as it 
won its way into the bosom of the Highlands. 

To preserve the supposed difference in their stations, Harvey 
rode a short distance ahead of his companion, and maintained 
the sober, dignified pace that was suited to his assumed char- 
acter. On their right, the regiment of foot that we have 
already mentioned lay in tents; and the sentinels who guarded 
their encampment were to be seen moving with measured tread 
under the skirts of the hills themselves. 

The first impulse of Henry was, certainly, to urge the beast 
he rode to his greatest speed at once, and by a coup de main 
not only accomplish his escape, but relieve himself from the 
torturing suspense of his situation. But the forward move- 
ment that the youth made for this purpose was instantly checked 
by the peddler. 

“Hold up!” he cried, dexterously reining his own horse 
across the path of the others “would you ruin us both? Fall 
into the place of a black, following his master. Did you not 
see their blooded chargers, all saddled and bridled, standing in 
the sun before the house? How long do you think that miser- 
able Dutch horse you are on would hold his speed, if pursued 
by the Virginians? Every foot that we can gain, without giv- 
ing the alarm, counts a day in our lives. Ride steadily after 
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me, and on no account look back. They are as subtle as foxes, 
ay, and as ravenous for blood as wolves!” 

Henry reluctantly restrained his impatience, and followed 
the direction of the peddler. His imagination, however, con- 
tinually alarmed him with the fancied sounds of pursuit; though 
Birch, who occasionally looked back under the pretense of ad- 
dressing his companion, assured him that all continued quiet 
and peaceful. : 

“But,” said Henry, “it will not be possible for Cesar to 
remain long undiscovered. Had we not better put our horses 
to the gallop, and by the time they can reflect on the cause of 
our flight, we ean reach the corner of the woods?” 

“Ah! you little know them, Captain Wharton,” returned 
the peddler; “there is a sergeant at this moment looking after 
us, as if he thought all was not right; the keen-eyed fellow 
watches me like a tiger lying in wait for his leap. When I 
stood on the horse block, he half suspected that something was 
wrong. Nay, check your beast —- we must let the animals walk 
a little, for he is laying his hand on the pommel of his saddle. 
If he mounts, we are gone. The foot soldiers could reach us 
now with their muskets.” 

“What does he now?” asked Henry, reining his horse to a 
walk, but at the same time pressing his heels into the animal’s 
sides, to be in readiness for a spring. 

“He turns from his charger, and looks the other way; now 
trot on gently — not so fast —not so fast. Observe the sentinel 
in the field, a little ahead of us — he eyes us keenly.” 

“Never mind the footman,” said Henry, impatiently; “he 
can do nothing but shoot us, whereas these dragoons may make 
me a captive again. Surely, Harvey, there are horses moving 
down the road behind us. Do you see nothing particular?” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the peddler; “there is something 
particular, indeed, to be seen behind the thicket on our left. 
Turn your head a little, and you may see and profit by it 
too.” 

Henry eagerly seized this permission to look aside, and the 
blood curdled to his heart as he observed that they were passing 
a gallows, which unquestionably had been erected for his own 
execution. He turned his face from the sight in undisguised 
horror. ; 

“There is a warning to be prudent,” said the peddler, in 
the sententious manner that he often adopted. 
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“Tt is a terrific sight, indeed!” cried Henry, for a moment 
veiling his eyes with his hand, as if to drive a vision from 
before hin. ; 

The peddler moved his body partly around, and spoke with 
energétic but gloomy bitterness — “ And yet, Captain Wharton, 
you see it where the setting sun shines full upon you; the air 
you breathe is clear, and fresh from the hills before you. Every 
step that you take leaves that hated gallows behind; and every 
dark hollow, and every shapeless rock in the mountains, offers 
you a hiding place from the vengeance of your enemies. But 
I have seen the gibbet raised when no place of refuge offered. 
Twice have I been buried in dungeons, where, fettered and in 
chains, I have passed nights in torture, looking forward to the 
morning’s dawn that was to light me to a death of infamy. 
The sweat has started from limbs that seemed already drained 
of their moisture; and if I ventured to the hole that admitted 
air through grates of iron to look out upon the smiles of nature, 
which God has bestowed for the meanest of his creatures, the 
gibbet has glared before my eyes, ike an evil conscience har- 
rowing the soul of a dying man. Four times have I been in 
their power, besides. this last; but —twice—did I think my 
hour had come. It is hard to die at the best, Captain Wharton; 
but to spend your last moments alone and unpitied, to know 
that none near you so much as think of the fate that is te you 
the closing ofall that is earthly; to think that in a few hours 
you are to be led from the gloom which, as you dwell on what 
follows, becomes dear to you, to the face of day, and there to 
meet all eyes fixed upon you, as if you were a wild beast; and 
to lose sight of everything amid the jeers and scoffs of your 
fellow-creatures — that, Captain Wharton, that indeed is to 
die!” 

Henry listened in amazement, as his companion uttered this 
speech with a vehemence altogether new to him; both seemed 
to have forgotten their danger and their disguises. 

“What! were you ever so near death as that?” 

“Have I not been the hunted beast of these hills for three 
years past?” resumed Harvey; “and once they even led me to 
the foot of the gallows itself, and I escaped only by an alarm 
from the royal troops. Had they been a quarter of an hour 
later I must have died. There was I placed in the midst of 
unfeeling men, and gaping women and children, as a monster 
to be cursed. When I would pray to God, my ears were in- 
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sulted with the history of my crimes; and when, in all that 
multitude, I looked around for a single face that showed me 
any pity, I could find none—no, not even one; all cursed me 
as a wretch who would sell his country for gold. The sun was 
brighter to my eyes than common — but it was the last time I 
should see it. The fields were gay and pleasant, and every- 
thing seemed as if this world was a kind of heaven. Oh! how 
sweet life was to me at that moment! ’Twas a dreadful hour, 
Captain Wharton, and such as you have never known. You 
have friends to feel for you, but I had none but a father to 
mourn my loss, when he might hear of it; but there was no 
pity, no consolation near, to soothe my anguish. Everything 
seemed to have deserted me. I even thought that HE had for- 
gotten that I lived.” 

“What! did you feel that God himself had forsaken you, 
Harvey?” 

“God never forsakes his servants,” returned Birch, with 
reverence, and exhibiting naturally a devotion that hitherto he 
had only assumed. 

“ And who did you mean by HE?” 

The peddler raised himself in his saddle to the stiff and 
upright posture that was suited to his outward appearance. 
The look of fire, that for a short time glowed on his coun- 
tenance, disappeared in the solemn lines of unbending self- 
abasement, and, speaking as if addressing a negro, he replied: 

“In heaven there is no distinction of color, my brother; 
therefore you have a precious charge within you, that you must 
hereafter render an account of;” dropping his voice — “this is 
the last sentinel near the road; look not back, as you value your 
life.” 

Henry remembered his situation, and instantly assumed the 
humble demeanor of his adopted character. The unaccountable 
energy of the peddler’s manner was soon forgotten in the sense 
of his own immediate danger; and with the recollection of his 
critical situation, returned all the uneasiness that he had 
momentarily forgotten. 

“What see you, Harvey?” he cried, observing the peddler 
to gaze toward the building they had left with ominous interest ; 
“what see you at the house?” 

“That which bodes no good to us,” returned the pretended 
priest. “Throw aside the mask and wig; you will need all 
your senses without much delay; throw them in the road, 
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There are none before us that I dread, but there are those be- 
hind who will give us a fearful chase.” 

“Nay, then,” cried the captain, casting the implements of 
his disguise into the highway, “let us improve our time to the 
utmost. We want a full quarter to the turn; why not push for 
it at once?” 

“Be cool; they are in alarm, but they will not mount with- 
out an officer, unless they see us fly —now he comes, he moves 
to the stables; trot briskly; a dozen are in their saddles, but 
the officer stops to tighten his girths; they hope to steal a 
march upon us; he is mounted; now ride, Captain Wharton, 
for your life, and keep at my heels. If you quit me, you will 
be lost!” 

A second request was unnecessary. The instant that Har- 
vey put his horse to his speed, Captain Wharton was at his 
heels, urging the miserable animal he rode to the utmost. 
Birch had selected his own beast; and although vastly inferior 
to the high-fed and blooded chargers of the dragoons, still it 
was much superior to the little pony that had been thought 
good enough to carry Cesar Thompson on an errand. <A very 
few jumps convinced the captain that his companion was fast 
leaving him, and a fearful glance thrown behind him informed 
the fugitive that his enemies were as speedily approaching. 
With that abandonment that makes misery doubly grievous, 
when it is to be supported alone, Henry cried aloud to the 
peddler not to desert him. Harvey instantly drew up, and suf- 
fered his companion to run alongside of his own horse. The 
cocked hat and wig of the peddler fell from his head the moment 
that his steed began to move briskly, and this development of 
their disguise, as it might be termed, was witnessed by the dra- 
goons, who announced their observation by a boisterous shout, 
that seemed to be uttered in the very ears of the fugitives, 
so loud was the ery, and so short the distance between them. 

“Had we not better leave our horses?” said Henry, “and 
make for the hills across the fields, on our left?—the fence 
will stop our pursuers.” 

“That way lies the gallows,” returned the peddler; “these 
fellows go three feet to our two, and would mind the fences no 
more than we do these ruts; but it is a short quarter to the turn, 
and there are two roads behind the wood. They may stand to 
choose until they can take the track, and we shall gain a little 
upon them there.” 
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“But this miserable horse is blown already,” cried Henry, 
urging his beast with the end of his bridle, at the same time 
that Harvey aided his efforts by applying the lash of a heavy 
riding whip he carried; “he will never stand it for half a mile 
farther.” 

“A quarter will do; a quarter will do,” said the peddler; 
“a single quarter will save us, if you follow my direc- 
tions.” 

Somewhat cheered by the cool and confident manner of his 
companion, Henry continued silently urging his horse forward. 
A few moments brought them to the desired turn, and as they 
doubled round a point of low underbush, the fugitives caught 
a glimpse of their pursuers scattered along the highway. Mason 
and the sergeant, being better mounted than the rest of the party, 
were much nearer to their heels than even the peddler thought 
could be possible. 

At the foot of the hills, and for some distance up the dark 
valley that wound among the mountains, a thick underwood of 
saplings had been suffered to shoot up, where the heavier 
growth was felled for the sake of the fuel. At the sight of 
this cover Henry again urged the peddler to dismount, and to 
plunge into the woods; but his request was promptly refused. 
The two roads before mentioned met at a very sharp angle, at 
a short distance from the turn, and both were circuitous, so that 
but little of either could be seen ata time. The peddler took 
the one which led to the left, but held it only a moment; for, 
on reaching a partial opening in the thicket, he darted across 
into the right-hand path, and led the way up the steep ascent 
which lay directly before them. This maneuver saved them. 
On reaching the fork, the dragoons followed the track, and 
passed the spot where the fugitives had crossed to the other 
road, before they missed the marks of the footsteps. Their 
loud cries were heard by Henry and the peddler, as their 
wearied and breathless animals toiled up the hill, ordering 
their comrades in the rear to ride in the right direction. 

The captain again proposed to leave their horses, and dash 
into the thicket. 

“Not yet, not yet,” said Birch, in a low voice; “the road 
falis from the top of this hill as steep as it rises; first let us 
gain the top.” While speaking they reached the desired sum- 
mit, and both threw themselves from their horses, Henry plun- 
ging into the thick underwood which covered the side of the 
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mountain for some distance above them. Harvey stopped to 
give each of their beasts a few severe blows of his whip, that 
drove them headlong down the path on the other side of the 
eminence, and then followed his example. 

The peddler entered the thicket with a little caution, and 
avoided, as much as possible, rustling or breaking the branches 
in his way. 

There was but time only to shelter his person from view, 
when a dragoon led up the ascent; and on reaching the height, 
he cried aloud : — 

“TI saw one of their horses turning the hill this minute.” 

“Drive on; spur forward, my lads,” shouted Mason; “give 
the Englishman quarter, but cut down the peddler, and make 
an end of him.” 

Henry felt his companion gripe his arm hard, as he listened in 
a great tremor to this cry, which was followed by the passage 
of a dozen horsemen, with a vigor and speed that showed too 
plainly how little security their overtired steeds could have 
afforded them. 

“Now,” said the peddler, rising from the cover to recon- 
noiter, and standing for a moment in suspense, “all that we 
gain is clear gain; for as we go up, they go down. Let us be 
stirring.” 

“But will they not follow us, and surround this moun- 
tain?” said Henry, rising, and imitating the labored but rapid 
progress of his companion; ‘remember, they have foot as well 
as horse, and at any rate, we shall starve in the hills.” 

“Fear nothing, Captain Wharton,” returned the peddler, 
with confidence; “this is not the mountain that I would be on, 
but necessity has made me a dexterous pilot among these hills. 
I will lead you where no man will dare to follow. See, the sun 
is already setting behind the tops of the western mountains, and 
it will be two hours to the rising of the moon. Who, think 
you, will follow us far, on a November night, among these rocks 
and precipices ?” 

“Listen!” exclaimed Henry; “the dragoons are shouting 
to each other; they miss us already.” 

“Come to the point of this rock, and you may see them,” 
said Harvey, composedly seating himself down to rest. “ Nay, 
they can see us — observe, they are pointing up with their fin- 
gers. There, one has fired his pistol, but the distance is too 
great even for a musket.” 
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“They will pursue us,” cried the impatient Henry; “let us 
be moving.” . 

“They will not think of such a thing,” returned the ped- 
dler, picking the checkerberries that grew on the thin soil 
where he sat, and very deliberately chewing them, leaves and 
all, to refresh his mouth. “What progress could they make 
here, in their heavy boots and spurs, and long swords? No, 
no—they may go back and turn out the foot, but the horse 
pass through these defiles, when they can keep the saddle, with 
fears and trembling. Come, follow me, Captain Wharton; we 
have a troublesome march before us, but I will bring you where 
none will think of venturing this night.” 

So saying, they both arose, and were soon hid from view 
among the rocks and caverns of the mountain. 

The conjecture of the peddler was true; Mason and his men 
dashed down the hill in pursuit, as they supposed, of their vic- 
tims, but on reaching the bottom lands, they found only the 
deserted horses of the fugitives. Some little time was spent 
in examining the woods near them, and in endeavoring to take 
the trail on such ground as might enable the horses to pursue, 
when one of the party descried the peddler and Henry seated 
on the rock already mentioned. 

“He's off,” muttered Mason, eying Harvey with fury; 
“he’s off, and we are disgraced. By heavens, Washington will 
not trust us with the keeping of a suspected Tory, if we let the 
rascal trifle in this manner with the corps; and there sits the 
Englishman, too, looking down upon us with asmile of benevo- 
lence! I fancy that I can see it. Well, well, my lad, you are 
comfortably seated, I will confess, and that is something better 
than dancing upon nothing; but you are not to the west of the 
Harlem River yet, and ’ll try your wind before you tell Sir 
Henry what you have seen, or I’m no soldier.” 

“Shall I fire, and frighten the peddler?” asked one of the 
men, drawing his pistol from the holster. 

“Ay, startle the birds from their perch —let us see how 
they can use the wing.” The man fired the pistol, and Mason 
continued —“’Fore George, I believe the scoundrels laugh at 
us. But homewvard, or we shall have them rolling stones upon 
our heads, and the Royal Gazettes teeming with an account 
of a rebel regiment routed by two loyalists. They have told 
bigger lies than that before now.” 

The dragoons moved sullenly after their officer, who rode 
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toward their quarters, musing on the course it behooved him 
to pursue in the present dilemma. It was twilight when 
Mason’s party reached the dwelling, before the door of which 
were collected a great number of the officers and men, busily 
employed in giving and listening to the most exaggerated 
accounts of the escape of the spy. The mortified dragoons 
gave their ungrateful tidings with the sullen air of disappointed 
men; and most of the officers gathered around Mason to consult 
of the steps that ought to be taken. Miss Peyton and Frances 
were breathless and unobserved listeners to all that passed 
between them, from the window of the chamber immediately 
above their heads. 

“Something must be done, and that speedily,” observed the 
commanding officer of the regiment which lay encamped before 
the house; “this English officer is doubtless an instrument in 
the great blow aimed at us by the enemy lately; besides, our 
honor is involved in his escape.” 

“Let us beat the woods!” cried several, at once; “ by morn- 
ing we shall have them both again.” 

“Softly, softly, gentlemen,” returned the colonel; “no man 
can travel these hills after dark, unless used to the passes. 
Nothing but horse can do service in this business. and I pre- 
sume Lieutenant Mason hesitates to move without the orders 
of his major.” 

“T certainly dare not,” replied the subaltern, gravely shak- 
ing his head, “unless you will take the responsibility of an 
order; but Major Dunwoodie will be back again in two hours, 
and we can carry the tidings through the hills before daylight; 
so that, by spreading patrols across from one river to the other, 
and offering a reward to the country people, their escape will 
yet be impossible, unless they ean join the party that is said to 
be out on the Hudson.” 

“A very plausible plan,” cried the colonel, “and one that 
must succeed; but let a messenger be dispatched to Dun- 
woodie, or he may continue at the ferry until it proves too 
late; though doubtless the runaways will lie in the mountains 
to-night.” 

To this suggestion Mason acquiesced, and a courier was 
sent to the major with the important intelligence of the escape 
of Henry, and an intimation of the necessity of his presence 
to conduct the pursuit. After this arrangement the officers 
separated. 
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WRITTEN WHEN THE NEWS ARRIVED. 
By WILLIAM COWPER. 


(For biographical sketch, see page 267.] 


Tot for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought; 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath ; 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plow the distant main. 
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But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plow the wave no more. 
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THE DEBT OF THE GIULI TRE. 
By CASTI. 
(Translated by Leigh Hunt.) 


(Grovanni Barrista Cast, Italian poet, was born at Montefiascone, in 
the States of the Church, in 1721. ‘Though of low extraction, he became canon 
of the cathedral in his native place; but caring more for pleasure and travel 
than for church advancement, visited the chief European capitals, and on Metas- 
tasio’s death, in 1782, was made Poeta Cesario (poet laureate) of Austria, and 
wrote comic operas with great success. He resigned in 1796 to have a freer 
hand, lived in Paris, and died in 1803. His best known works are ‘‘ Novelle 
Galanti,’’ metrical tales, and ‘‘ Gli Animali Parlanti,’’ or ‘‘ The Talking Animals”? 
(1802), a satirical allegory on the political systems tried or suggested by the 
French Revolution. He wrote also ‘*Poema Tartaro ”’? a satire on the court of 
Catherine II. of Russia. } 


[The ** giulio’’ was a small coin, three of which he owed to the creditor whose 
importunities he thus makes poetic capital of.] 


I. 


No: None are happy in this best of spheres. 

Lo! when a child, we tremble at a look; 

Our freshest age is withered o’er a book; 

Then fine arts bite us, and great characters. 

Then we go boiling with our youthful peers; 

In love and hate, in riot and rebuke ; 

By hook misfortune has us, or by crook, 

And griefs and gouts come thick’ning with one’s years. 


In fine, we’ve debts : —and when we’ve debts, no ray 
Of hope remains to warm us to repose. 

Thus has my own life passed from day to day ; 

And now, by way of climax, though not close, 

The fatal debit of the Giuli Tre 

Wills up the solemn measure of my woes. 


II. 


Often and often have I understood 
From Galen’s readers and Hippocrates’s, 
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That there are certain seasons in diseases 

In which the patient oughtn’t to lose blood. 
Whether the reason that they give be good, 
Or doctors square their practice to the thesis, 
I know not; nor is this the best of places 
For arguing that matter, as 1 could. 


All that I know is this, —that Giuli Tre 

Has no such scruple or regard with me, 

Nor holds the rule himself: for every day 

He does his best, and that most horribly, 

To make me lose my cash; which, [ must say, 
Has with one’s blood some strange affinity. 


Itt. 


Never did beetle hum so teasingly 

About one’s ears, in walking, when it’s hot; 
Never did fly return so to one spot, 

As comes my teasing Creditor on me. 

Let it but rain, for instance, and you'll see 
The flies and beetles vanish like a shot; 

But never comes the time, — the day is not, — 
In which this vermin here will let me be. 


Perhaps as bodies tend invariably 
Towards other bodies by some force divine, — 
Attraction, gravity, or centripathy, 


= 


(God knows; I’m little versed in your right line,) 


So by some natural horrid property 
This pretty satellite tends towards me and mine. 


IV. 


[’ve said forever, and again I say, 

And it’s a truth as plain as truth can be, 
That from a certain period to this day, 
Pence are a family quite extinct with me, 
And yet you still pursue me, and waylay, 
With your insufferable importunity, 

And for those d—d infernal Giuli T're 
Haunt me without remorse or decency. 


Perhaps you think that yowll torment me so 
Yowll make me hang myself? You wish to say 
You saw me sus. per coll. — No, Giuli, no. 

The fact is, 11 determine not to pay ; 
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And drive you, Giuli, to a state so low, 
That you shall hang yourself, and I be gay. 


Vv. 


Oh, with what folly did they toil in vain, 

Who thought old Arnold, Sully, or Gabor wise, 
And night and day labored with earnest eyes 
To turn their metals into golden grain! 

How did their pots and they perspire again 
Over their sulphurs, salts, and mercuries, 

And never, after all, could see their prize, 

Or do what Nature does, and with no pain: 


And yet, ah me! why, why, dear Nature say, 
This lovely art— why must it be despised ? 
Why mayn’t we follow this thy noblest way ? 
Pd work myself; and having realized, 

Great Heavens! a capital of Giuli Tre, 

Break up my tools, content and aggrandized. 


VI. 


My Creditor seems often in a way 

Extremely pleasant with me, and polite ; 

Just like a friend. — You’d fancy, at first sight, 
He thought no longer of the Giuli Tre. 

All that he wants to know is, what they say 

Of Frederick now; whether his guess was right 
About the sailing of the French that night ; 

Or, What’s the news of Hanover and D’Estrée. 


But start from whence he may, he comes as truly, 
By little and little, to his ancient pass, 

And says, “ Well — when am I ‘to have the Giuli?” 
’Tis the cat’s way. She takes her mouse, alas! 
And having purred, and eyed, and tapped him duly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de grace. 


VII 


My Creditor has no such arms as he 

Whom Homer trumpets, or whom Virgil sings, 
Arms which dismissed go many souls in strings, 
From warlike Tium and from Italy ; 

Nor has he those of later memory, 

With which Orlando did such loads-of things ; 
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But with hard hints, and horrid botherings, 
And such rough ways, — with these he warreth me. 


And suddenly he launcheth at me, lo! 

His terrible demand the Giuli Tre ; 

I draw me back, and thrust him with a No! 
Then glows the fierce resentment of the fray, 
Till turning round, I scamper from the foe; 
The only way, I find, to gain the day. 
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THE CURATE AND HIS BISHOP. 
(From the French. Written during the Old Régime. Translated by Leigh Hunt.) 


ON BUSINESS Called from his abode, 

A curate jogged along the road. 

In patient leanness jogged his mare; 
The curate, jogging, breathed a prayer ; 
And jogging as she faced the meads, 
His maid, behind him, told her beads. 


They hear a carriage, it o’ertakes ’em ; 
With grinding noise and dust it rakes ’em ; 
Tis he himself! they know his port ; 

My Lord the Bishop, bound to court. 
Beside him to help meditation, 

The lady sits, his young relation. 


The carriage stops! the curate doffs 

His hat, and bows; the lady coughs: 

The prelate bends his lordly eyes, 

And “ How now, sir!” in wrath he cries; 

“What! choose the very King’s highway, 
And ride with girls in open day ! 

Good heav’ns! what next will curates do? 
My fancy shudders at the view. — 

Girl, cover up your horrid stocking: 

Was ever seen a group so shocking!” 


“My Lord,” replies the blushing man, 
“Pardon me, pray, and pardon Anne ; 
Oh deem it, good my Lord, no sin: 

I had no coach to put her in,” 
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THE BROTHERS. 
By GEORGE CRABBE. 


[Grorcr Crabse, English poet, was born at Aldeburgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board, December 25, 1754. Having failed to establish himself as a physician in 
his native town, he went up to London to make a trial of literature, After a 
hard struggle with poverty he obtained the assistance of Burke, and was intro- 
duced to Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Thurlow, and the publisher Dodsley, 
who brought out ‘‘The Library’? (1781). At Burke’s suggestion, Crabbe 
entered the Church, became domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at Bel. 
voir Castle, and from 1813 until his death, February 3, 1832, was rector of Trow- 
bridge in Wiltshire. His principal works are: ‘* The Village,” ‘*The Parish 
Register,”’ “‘ The Borough,” and ‘“ Tales of the Hall.” 


Tran old George Fletcher, on the British coast 

Dwelt not a seaman who had more to boast: 

Kind, simple, and sincere — he seldom spoke, 

But sometimes sang and chorused — “ Hearts of oak!” 

In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

His days in labor and in love were spent. 
He left a son so like him, that the old 

With joy exclaimed, “’Tis Fletcher we behold ;” 

But to his brother, when the kinsmen came 

And viewed his form, they grudged the father’s name. 

George was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 

With just the failings that his father had; 

Isaac was weak, attentive, slow, exact, 

With just. the virtues that his father lacked. 
George lived at sea: upon the land a guest — 

He sought for recreation, not for rest; 

While, far unlike, his brother’s feeble form 

Shrank from the cold, and shuddered at the storm ; 

Still with the seaman’s to connect his trade, 

The boy was bound where blocks and ropes were made. 
George, strong and sturdy, had a tender mind, 

And was to Isaac pitiful and kind; 

A very father, till his art was gained, 

And then a friend unwearied he remained; 

He saw his brother was of spirit low, 

His temper peevish, and his motions slow; 

Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 

Friends to his fortune for his merit’s sake; 

But the kind sailor could not boast the art 

Of looking deeply in the human heart; 

Else had he seen that this weak brother knew 
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What men to court — what objects to pursue ; 
That he to distant gain the way discerned, 
And none so crooked but his genius learned. 
Isaac was poor, and this the brother felt; 
He hired a house, and there the landman dwelt, 
Wrought at his trade, and had an easy home, 
For there would George with cash and comforts come: 
And when they parted, Isaac looked around 
Where other friends and helpers might be found. 
He wished for some port place, and one might fall, 
He wisely thought, if he should try for all; 
He had a vote —and were it well applied, 
Might have its worth — and he had views beside; 
Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 
An humble man who served him with a vote; 
For Isaac felt not what some tempers feel, 
But bowed and bent the neck to Burgess Steel; 
And great attention to a lady gave, 
His ancient friend, a maiden spare and grave ; 
One whom the visage long and look demure 
Of Isaac pleased — he seemed sedate and pure; 
And his soft heart conceived a gentle flame 
For her who waited on this virtuous dame: 
Not an outrageous love, a scorching fire, 
But friendly liking and chastised desire ; 
And thus he waited, patient in delay, 
In present favor and in fortune’s way. 
George then was coasting — war was yet delayed, 
And what he gained was to his brother paid; 
Nor asked the seaman what he saved or spent, 
But took his grog, wrought hard, and was content ; 
Till war awaked the land, and George began 
To think what part became a useful man: 
“Pressed, I must go; why, then, ’tis better far 
At once to enter like a British tar, 
Than a brave captain and the foe to shun, 
As if I feared the music of a gun.” 
“Go not!” said Isaac — “you shall wear disguise.” 
“What!” said the seaman, “clothe myself with lies!” 
“Oh! but there’s danger.” — “ Danger in the fleet ? 
You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat ; 
And other dangers I at land must share — 
So now adieu! and trust a brother’s care.” 
Isaac awhile demurred — but, in his heart, 
So might he share, he was disposed to part: 
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The better mind will sometimes feel the pain 
Of benefactions — favor is a chain ; 
But they the feeling scorn, and what they wish, disdain ; —~ 
While beings formed in coarser mold will hate 
The helping hand they ought to venerate : 
No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending who was glad to fail: 
“Tsaac, farewell! do wipe that doleful eye ; 
Crying we came, and groaning we may die; 
Let us do something ’twixt the groan and cry: 
And hear me, brother, whether pay or prize, 
One half to thee I give and I devise; 
For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learned physicians, and they will be paid; 
Their wives and children men support at sea, 
And thou, my lad, art wife and child to me: 
Farewell! I go where hope and honor call, 
Nor does it follow that who fights must fall.” 
Isaac here made a poor attempt to speak, 
And a huge tear moved slowly down his cheek ; 
Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 
It slowly rolled upon the rueful face, 
Forced by the striving will alone its way to trace. 
Years fled — war lasted — George at sea remained, 
While the slow landman still his profits gained: 
A humble place was vacant — he besought 
His patron’s interest, and the office caught ; 
For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 
And one so sober could with truth commend, 
Who of his own defects most humbly thought, 
And their advice with zeal and reverence sought: 
Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid approved, 
And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 
No more he needs assistance — but, alas ! 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 
Or that the seaman might to flatterers lend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend: 
Still he must write — he wrote, and he confessed 
That, till absolved, he should be sore distressed ; 
But one so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed — Heaven knew how he should live; 
“But you,” he added, “as a man of sense, 
Have well considered danger and expense: 
T ran, alas! into the fatal snare, 
And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 
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And how, with children, I shall pick my way 
Through a hard world, is more than I ean say : 
Then change not, brother, your more happy state, 
Or on the hazard long deliberate.” 

George answered gravely, “It is right and fit, 
In all our crosses, humbly to submit: 

Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust; 
Forbear repining, and expel distrust.” 

He added, “ Marriage was the joy of life,” 
And gave his service to his brother’s wife ; 
Then vowed to bear in all expense a part, 
And thus concluded, “ Have a cheerful heart.” 

Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide, 
In the same terms the seaman had replied; 

At such reproofs the crafty landman smiled, 
And softly said, “This creature is a child.” 

Twice had the gallant ship a capture made — 
And when in port the happy crew were paid, 
Home went the sailor, with his pockets stored, 
Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace: 

The wife resolved her honored guest to please, 

The children clung upon their uncle’s knees ; 

The grog went round, the neighbors drank his health, 
And George exclaimed, “ Ah! what to this is wealth? 
Better,” said he, “to bear a loving heart, 

Than roll in riches — but we now must part!” 

All yet is still—but hark! the winds o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and howl upon the deep; ° 
Ships late becalmed on mountain billows ride — 
So hfe is threatened and so man is tried. 

Ill were the tidings that arrived from sea, 

The worthy George must now a cripple be: 

His leg was lopped; and though his heart was sound, 
Though his brave captain was with glory crowned, 
Yet much it vexed him to repose on shore, 

An idle log, and be of use no more: 

True, he was sure that Isaac would receive 

All of his brother that the foe might leave ; 

To whom the seaman his design had sent, 

Ere from the port the wounded hero went: 

His wealth and expectations told, he “knew 
Wherein they failed, what Isaac’s love would do; 
That he the grog and cabin would supply, 
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Where George at anchor during life would lie.” 
The landman read —and, reading grew distressed : — 

“Could he resolve t’ admit so poor a guest ? 

Better at Greenwich might the sailor stay, 

Unless his purse could for his comforts pay.” 

So Isaac judged, and to his wife appealed, 

But yet acknowledged it was best to yield: 

“ Perhaps his pension, with what sums remain 

Due or unsquandered may the man maintain ; 

Refuse we must not.””— With a heavy sigh 

The lady heard, and made her kind reply : — 

“ Nor would I wish it, Isaac, were we sure 

How long this crazy building will endure ; 

Like an old house, that every day appears 

About to fall, he may be propped for years ; 


‘For a few months, indeed, we might comply, 


But these old battered fellows never die.” 
The hand of Isaac, George on entering took, 
With love and resignation in his look; 
Declared his comfort in the fortune past, 
And joy to find his anchor safely cast: 
“Call then my nephews, let the grog be brought, 
And I will tell them how the ship was fought.” 
Alas! our simple seaman should have known 
That all the care, the kindness, he had shown, 
Were from his brother’s heart, if not his memory, flown: 
All swept away, to be perceived no more, 
Like idle structures on the sandy shore, 
The chance amusement of the playful boy, 
That the rude billows in their rage destroy. 
Poor George confessed, though loath the truth to find, 
Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s mind: 
The vulgar pipe was to the wife offense, 
The frequent grog to Isaac an expense ; 
Would friends lke hers, she questioned, ‘choose to come 
Where clouds of poisoned fume defiled a room ? 
This could their lady friend, and Burgess Steel 
(Teased with his worship’s asthma), bear to feel ? 
Could they associate or converse with him — 
A loud, rough sailor with a timber limb ?” 
Cold as he grew, still Isaac strove to show, 
By well-feigned care, that cold he could not grow ; 
And when he saw his brother look distressed, 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest; 
On his wife solely their neglect to lay, 
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And then t’ excuse it, is a woman’s way; 
He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 
And then she sickened at the scent of smoke. 

George, though in doubt, was still consoled to find 

His brother wishing to be reckoned kind: 

That Isaac seemed concerned by his distress, 

Gave to his injured feelings some redress; 

But none he found disposed to lend an ear 

To stories all were once intent to hear: 

lixcept his nephew, seated on his knee, 

He found no creature cared about the sea; 

But George indeed — for George they called the boy, 
When his good uncle was their boast and joy — 
Would listen long, and would contend with sleep, 
To hear the woes and wonders of the deep; 

Till the fond mother cried — “That man will teach 
The foolish boy his loud and boisterous speech.” 

So judged the father —and the boy was taught 

To shun the uncle, whom his love had sought. 

The mask of kindness now but seldom worn, 

George felt each evil harder to be borne ; 

And cried (vexation growing day by day), 

“Ah! brother Isaac! What! I’m in the way!” 
“No! on my credit, look ye, no! but I. 

Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 

On any terms —in short, we must comply: 

My spouse had money —she must have her will — 
Ah! brother, marriage is a bitter pill.” 

George tried the lady — “Sister, I offend.” 
“Me?” she rephed— “Oh no! you may depend 
On my regard — but watch your brother’s way, 
Whom I, like you, must study and obey.” 

“Ah!” thought the seaman, “what a head was mine, 
That easy berth at Greenwich to resign! 

Tl] to the parish” — but a little pride, 
And some affection, put the thought aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
In silent sorrow — but he felt the more: 

The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 
Or strove to profit by some pious book. 

When the mind stoops to this degraded state, 
New griefs will darken the dependent’s fate ; 
“Brother!” said Isaac, “you will sure excuse 
The little freedom I’m compelled to use: 

My wife’s relations — (curse the haughty crew !) — 
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Affect such niceness, and such dread of you: 
You speak so loud —and they have natures soft — 
Brother — I wish— do go upon the loft!” 

Poor George obeyed, and to the garret fled, 
Where not a being saw the tears he shed: 

But more was yet required, for guests were come, 
Who could not dine if he disgraced the room. 

It shocked his spirit to be esteemed unfit 

With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 

He grew rebellious —at the vestry spoke 

For weekly aid —they heard it as a joke: 

“So kind a brother, and so wealthy — you 

Apply to us ?—No! this will never do: 

Good neighbor Fletcher,” said the Overseer, 

“We are engaged — you can have nothing here!” 

George muttered something in despairing tone, 
Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alone ; 
Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 

With heart half broken, and with scraps ill fed; 
Yet was he pleased that hours for play designed 
Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind; 

The child still listened with increasing joy, 
And he was soothed by the attentive boy. 

At length he sickened, and his duteous child 
Watched o’er his sickness, and his pains beguiled ; 
The mother bade him from the loft refrain, 

But, though with caution, yet he went again ; 
And now his tales the sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold: 
The tender boy came often to entreat 

His good kind friend would of his presents eat; 
Purloined or purchased, for he saw, with shame. 
The food untouched that to his uncle came; 
Who, sick in body and in mind, received 

The boy’s indulgence, gratified and grieved. 

“Uncle will die!” said George: —the piteous wife 

Exclaimed, “she saw no value in his life; 

But, sick or well, to my commands attend, 

And go no more to yeur complaining friend.” 

The boy was vexed, he felt his heart reprove 

The stern decree. — What! punished for his love! 
No! he would go, but softly, to the room 

Stealing in silence — for he knew his doom. 

Once in a week the father came to say, 
“George, are you ill?” and hurried him away ; 
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Yet to his wife would on their duties dwell, 
And often cry, “Do use my brother well: ” 
And something kind, no question, Isaac meant, 
Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 

But, truly kind, the gentle boy essayed 
To cheer his uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the father caught him at the door, 
And, swearing — yes, the man in office swore, 
And cried, “Away! How! brother, ’m surprised 
That one so old can be go ill advised: 
Let him not dare to visit you again, 
Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 
Is it not vile to court a foolish boy 
Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 
What! sullen! —ha! George Fletcher! you shall see, 
Proud as you are, your bread depends on me!” 

He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went, 
Then cooled and felt some qualms of discontent: 
And thought on times when he compelled his son 
To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one; 

But the wife’s wrath o’ercame the brother’s pain, 
And shame was felt, and conscience rose, in vain. 
George yet stole up; he saw his uncle lie 

Sick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh; 

So he resolved, before he went to rest, 

To comfort one so dear and so distressed ; 

Then watched his time, but, with a childlike art, 

Betrayed a something treasured at his heart: 

Th’ observant wife remarked, “The boy is grown 

So like your brother, that he seems his own: 

So close and sullen! and I still suspect 

They often meet: —do watch them and detect.” 
George now remarked that all was still as night, 

And hastened up with terror and delight; 

“Uncle!” he cried, and softly tapped the door, 

“Do let me in” —but he could add no more; 

The careful father caught him in the fact, 

And cried, “ You serpent! is it thus you act ? 

Back to your mother!” and, with hasty blow, 

He sent th’ indignant boy to grieve below ; 

Then at the door an angry speech began — 

“Ts this your conduct ? Is it thus you plan ? 

Seduce my child, and make my house a scene 

Of vile dispute— What is it that you mean? 

George, are you dumb ? do learn to know your friends, 
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And think awhile on whom your bread depends. 

What! not a word? be thankful I am cool — 

But, sir, beware, nor longer play the fool. 

Come! brother, come! what is it that you seek 

By this rebellion ? — Speak, you villain, speak ! 

Weeping, I warrant — sorrow makes you dumb: 

T’ll ope your mouth, impostor! if I come: 

Let me approach —I’ll shake you from the bed, 

You stubborn dog — Oh God! my brother’s dead!” 
Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 

He felt a purpose to be kind at last: 

Nor did he mean his brother to depart 

Till he had shown this kindness of his heart: 

But day by day he put the cause aside, 

Induced by av’rice, peevishness, or pride. 
But now awakened, from this fatal time 

His conscience Isaac felt, and found his crime: 

He raised to George a monumental stone, 

And there retired to sigh and think alone; 

An ague seized him, he grew pale, and shook — 

“So,” said his son, “ would my poor uncle look.” 

“And so, my child, shall I like him expire.” 

“No! you have physic and a cheerful fire.” 

“Unhappy sinner! yes, ’m well supplied 

With every comfort my cold heart denied.” 

He viewed his brother now, but not as one 

Who vexed his wife by fondness for her son; 

Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s tale, 

The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale: 

He now the worth and grief alone can view 

Of one so mild, so generous, and so true ; 

“The frank, kind brother, with such open heart, 

And I to break it —’twas a demon’s part!” 

So Isaae now, as led by conscience, feels, 

Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals ; 

“This is your folly,” said his heartless wife: 

“Alas! my folly cost my brother’s life ; 

It suffered him to languish and decay — 

My gentle brother, whom I could not pay, 

And therefore left to pine, and fret his life away!” 
He takes his son, and bids the boy unfold 

All the good uncle of his feelings told, 

All he lamented — and the ready tear 

Falls as he listens, soothed, and grieved to hear. 
“Did he not curse me, child?” — “He never cursed, 
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But could not breathe, and said his heart would burst.” 
“ And so will mine:” — “Then, father, you must pray : 
My uncle said it took his pains away.” 
Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, 
And from this source alone his every comfort flows. 
He takes no joy in office, honors, gain ; 
They make him humble, nay, they give him pain: 
“These from my heart,” he cries, “all feeling drove; 
They made me cold to nature, dead to love.” 
He takes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
A son in sorrow, and a wife at ease; 
He takes no joy in office — see him now, 
And Burgess Steel has but a passing bow; 
Of one sad train of gloomy thoughts possessed, 
He takes no joy in friends, in food, in rest — 
Dark are the evil days, and void of peace the best. 
And thus he lives, if living be to sigh, 
And from all comforts of the world to fly, 
Without a hope in life —— without a wish to die. 


——0 7-95, 00 —. 


FIGARO’S TRIAL. 
By BEAUMARCHAIS. 
(Translated for this work, by Forrest Morgan.) 


[Prmerre AvGustin Caron, ennobled as ‘de Beaumarchais,”’ the famous 
French comic dramatist, was born 1732, at Paris, son of a clockmaker ; gifted 
with a wit almost equal to Voltaire’s, great love of music, quenchless energy and 
ambition. At twenty-one he invented an escapement which was pirated ; he 
had the matter referred to the Academy of Sciences, and won. This attracted 
court notice ; Mme. de Pompadour called in his services, an old official’s wife 
fell in love with him and had her husband transfer the office to him, and on the 
husband’s death, shortly after, married him. Later he bought a royal secretary- 
ship which gave him a patent of nobility ; taught the king’s sisters the harp, 
ased their favor to oblige the great banker of Paris — Duverney — and was given 
share in his ventures. On Duverney’s death his heir dishonored his written 
statement of debt to Beaumarchais, and when cast in court, appealed to Parlia- 
ment, where ‘ influence”’ ruled ; Beaumarchais bribed the referee’s wife for a 
hearing, and when defeated tried to get back the bribe ; only receiving part, he 
exposed the transaction, and was prosecuted for bribery by the referee, but got 
him degraded and drove the wife to a convent; was himself disfranchised, but 
later restored, finally won his case, and was a popular idol for assailing the hated 
Parliament. ‘The king afterward sent him on secret missions to England to 
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suppress exposure of Mme. du Barry. In the American war he induced the king 
to give the colonies the aids which won their independence ; and himself traf- 
ficked immensely with them, these affairs involving his American agents —as 
Silas Deane — in suspicion and discredit. In 1768 and 1770 he had written two sen- 
timental dramas, ‘‘ Eugénie”’ and ‘‘ The Two Friends,”’ without success ; in 1775 
he produced the comic ‘‘ Barber of Seville’? with as little at first, — owing to 
structural faults and putting too much self-vindicative allusion in it, —but remod- 
eled it and had triumphant success. In 1781 he finished its sequel, ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro,” but the king’s fears kept it from representation till 1784, when it suc- 
ceeded enormously ; a third sequel, ‘‘ The Guilty Mother,’’ a most repulsive and 
harrowing melodrama, was also very popular. He wrote besides an opera, 
‘‘Tarare.’? In the Revolution he failed in a venture to supply the Convention 
with Dutch muskets, was accused of treason, and had to fly to Holland and 
England. He died in 1799. ] 


[The “Marriage of Figaro” is a sequel to the “ Barber of Seville,” in which 
Figaro helps the young Count Almayiva to outwit Dr. Bartholo and ob- 
tain his ward Rosine. In the present play, Figaro is the Count’s valet, 
engaged to Suzanne the Countess’s maid, niece to Antonio the gardener. 
The Count, tired of his wife, wishes to obtain Suzanne: at first on the 
evening after her marriage with Figaro; then, in revenge for exposure, 
determines to prevent the marriage altogether, and grant the suit of the 
housekeeper Marceline as below. Meantime the neglected Countess 
allows the page Cherubino to make ardent love to her; just before this 
the Count has so nearly trapped him in her boudoir that he has had to 
hide in the closet and then jump through the window into the garden, — 
Suzanne taking his place in the closet, to be found there by the Count, 
and Figaro swearing it was he who jumped into the garden.] 


FIGARo [in the rear, aside] — Here we are. 

Count — If he knows one word of it from her— 

Figaro [aside] — I am suspected. 

Count — 1 make him marry the old woman. 

Figaro [aside] — The darling of Master Bazile ? 

Count — Then let us see what we will do with the young 
one. 

Figaro [aside, but half aloud]—Ah! my wife, if you please. 

Count [turning around] — Eh? what? what’s that? 

Figaro (coming forward] —I1, who submit to your orders. 

Count — And why those words ? 

Figaro —I have said nothing. 

Count —“ My wife, if you please 2” 

Figaro—It is—a—the end of an answer I made: “Go 
and tell it to my wife, if you please.” . 

Count [walking about, to himself | — His wife! —[ To Figaro] 
I want to know what business can detain my gentleman, when 
I call him? 
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Figaro [ pretending to make sure of his dress] —I got soiled 
on the garden beds in falling ; I was changing my clothes. 

Oount — Did it need an hour? - 

Figaro — It needed that time. 

Count —The servants here —are longer in dressing than 
their masters ! 

Figaro — That’s because they have no valets to help them. 

Count—I didn’t understand any too well who forced you to 
run into a useless danger, by throwing yourself — 

Figaro — A danger! one might say I was swallowed up 
alive — 

Count — To try to throw me off the trail while pretending 
to follow it, you crafty valet! you know very well it’s not 
the danger that disquiets me, but the motive. 

Figaro — On a false scent, you come in furious, upsetting 
everything like the torrent of the Morena ; you hunt for a man, 
you must have him, or you are going to break in the doors, to 
pull down the partitions! I find myself there, by chance : who 
knows in your outbreak if — 

Count — You could escape by the stairway. 

Figaro — And you catch me in the corridor. 

Count [angrily] —In the corridor!1! [Aside] I lose my 
temper, and prejudice what I want to know. 

Figaro [aside] — Let’s see it come out, and play cautiously. 

Count [more mildly] — That is not what I want to talk of : 
let it pass. I was— yes, I was rather inclined to take you to 
London as dispatch-bearer; but after thinking everything 
over -— 

Figaro — My lord has changed his purpose ? 

Count — First, you don’t know any English. 

Figaro —1 know “ God-dam.” 

Count —I don’t understand. 

Figaro — 1 say I know “ God-dam.” 

Count — Well? 

Figaro —O Lord! the English is a fine tongue : it needs 
so little to go so far. With “God-dam,” in England, one lacks 
nothing anywhere. — Do you want to taste a nice fat fowl? 
Go into a tavern and just make this gesture to the waiter [turns an 
imaginary spit]: “God-dam!” they bring you a salt cow-heel 
without bread. It is admirable! Are you fond of drinking a 
swallow of excellent Burgundy or claret? Do nothing but 

1 Where he was courting Suzanne. 
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this [empties an imaginary bottle]: “God-dam!” they serve 
you a pot of beer, in a bright pewter, with froth around the 
rim. What satisfaction! -Do you meet one of those pretty 
females who walk mincingly along, eyes cast down, elbows to 
the rear, wriggling their hips a little? Put all your fingers 
together daintily over your mouth. Ah! *“ God-dam!” she 
gives you a cuff like a porter. That proves that, she under- 
stands. It is true, the English add some other words here 
and there in conversation; but it is very easy to see that 
“ God-dam ” is the basis of the language: and if my lord has 
no other motive for leaving me in Spain — 

Count [aside] — He wants to go to London: she has not 
told him. 

Figaro [aside] — He believes I don’t know anything : let’s 
work on him a little in his own sort. 

Count — What motive had the Countess to play me such a 
prank ? 

Figaro— My faith, my lord, you know better than I. 

Count —I anticipate all her wishes and load her with 
presents. 

Figaro — You make her gifts, but you are unfaithful. Do 
we thank for superfluities those who deprive us of necessaries ? 

Count — Formerly you told me everything. 

Figaro — And now I hide nothing from you. 

Count — How much has the Countess given you for this fine 
combination ? 

Figaro — How much did you give me to get her out of the 
Doctor’s hands? Hold on, my lord: don’t let us humiliate the 
man who serves us well, for fear of making him a bad valet. 

Count — Why must there always be something crooked in 
what you do? 

Figaro —It is because one sees it everywhere when he is 
hunting for injuries. 

Count — A detestable reputation ! 

Figaro— And if I am better than my reputation? Are 
there many lords who can say as much ? 

Count — A hundred times I have seen you marching towards 
fortune, and never going straight. 

Figaro — What would you have? the crowd is there; 
everybody is in the race; they press, they push, they elbow, 
they upset ; those get there who can, the rest are wiped out. 
So goes the world ; as for me, I renounce. 
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Count —- What, fortune? [Astde] This is a new wrinkle. 

Figaro [aside]|—It is my turn now. [Aloud] Your 
Excellency has gratified me with the janitorship of the Castle ; 
it is avery pleasant lot: to tell the truth, I will not be the hand- 
-seled courier of interesting news ; but to make amends, happy 
with my wife in the depths of Andalusia — 

Count — What will hinder you from taking her to London ? 

Figaro —I should have to quit her so often that I should 
soon have marriage to burn. 

Count — With character and wit, you could one day rise 
in the departments. 

Figaro — Wit, to rise by? My lord is laughing at mine. 
Mediocre and cringing, and one attains everything. 

Count — Nothing would be needed except to study politics 
a little under me. 

Figaro —I know that. 

Count — Like English, the basis of the language ! 

Figaro — Yes, if there were anything here to boast of. But 
pretending to be ignorant of what one knows, to know what 
he is ignorant of ; to hear what one does not comprehend, not 
to hear what he understands; aboye all, to have power beyond 
his forces: to make a great parade often of hiding a secret 
which does not exist; to closet one’s self in order to mend 
pens, and seem deep when he is only empty and hollow ; to 
play a character well or ill; to distribute spies and pension 
traitors ; to melt off seals, intercept letters, and strive to en- 
noble the pettiness of means by the importance of ends ; — 
that is Politics, on my life ! 

Count —Eh! why, it is intrigue you are defining ! 

Figaro — Politics, intrigue—all right ; but as I think 
them. slightly akin, let who will manage them! “I love my 
sweetheart best of all,” as the song of the good King says. 

Count [aside] — He wants to stay : — Suzanne has betrayed 
me. 

Figaro [aside] —I rake him fore and aft, and pay him in 
his own coin. 

Count —So you expect to gain your suit against Marceline ? 

Figaro — Would you make it a crime in -me to reject an 
old woman, when your Excellency takes the privilege of chous- 
- ing us out of all the young ones? 

Count [scofingly]—In court the magistrate forgets self 
and sees nothing beyond the ordinance. 
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Figaro — Indulgent to the great, severe to the small — 

Count — Do you believe I am joking ? 

Figaro — Oh! who can tell that, my lord? . . . 

Count [aside] —I see he has been told everything: he 
shall marry the duenna. 

Higaro [aside] —Me has played the game out with me: 
what has he taken in ? 


Enter a LACKEY. 


Lackey [announces] —Don Gusman Brid’cison. 

Count — Brid’oison ? 

Figaro —¥h? Certainly. He is the judge in ordinary ; 
lieutenant of the court ; your councilor. 

Count — Let him wait. [ LACKEY goes out. 

Figaro [remains a moment contemplating the Count, who 
muses | — Is all here that my lord wishes ? 

Count [rousing] —1?—I said arrange the hall for the 
public hearing. 

Higaro —Mm—What is lacking ?— The great arm-chair 
for you, good chairs for the councilors, table for the clerk, 
two benches for the advocates, the floor for the gentry, and 
the rabble in the back. I will go and send off the floor 
polishers. [ Goes out. 

Count [alone] — That rascal embarrasses me! In arguing, 
he gets the advantage, he closes in on you, envelops you — 
Ha! rogue and jade! You mean to make game of me! Be 
friends, be lovers, be whatever you please, I consent ; but, by 
G—, as to being spouses — 


* * * * * * * 


[Suzanne enters and makes an assignation with the Count for evening in 
the garden, in consideration of which he feigns to concede her marriage 
with Figaro, she having previously agreed with the Countess that the 
latter should wear her clothes and represent her at the meeting. As 
she leaves, Figaro meets her. ] 


Figaro— Suzanne, Suzanne! where are you hurrying so 
fast on quitting my lord ? 

Suzanne — Plead for the present, if you like: you are 
going to gain your suit. 

Figaro [ following her ]— Ah! but tell me — 

Count [reéntering alone] —“ You are going to gain your 
suit /”” —I fell into a fine trap there! Oh, my insolent dears ! 
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I will punish you in such a way— _ A good decree, quite just. 
— But if he started to pay the duenna—! With what? If 
he paid— Ah-h-h-h! Have I not the proud Antonio, whose 
noble haughtiness disdains, in Figaro, an unknown man for his 
niece? By flattering that mania— Why not? In the vast 
field of intrigue everything has to be cultivated, down to the 
vanity of a fool. [Sees the following party enter and goes out. 


' Enter BARTHOLO, MARCELINE, and Brib’oIson in judicial 
robes. 


Marceline [to Brip’o1son | — Your Honor, give my business 
a hearing. 

Brid’oison — Well! T-tell about it verbally. 

Bartholo —It is a promise of marriage. 

Marceline — Accompanied by a loan of money. 

Brid cison—I s-see, et cetera, s-so forth. 

Marceline — No, your Honor, no et cetera. 

Brid oison —I s-see. You have the m-money ? 

Marceline — No, your Honor: it is I that lent it. 

Brid vison —1s-see plainly: you d-demand the money back ? 

Marceline — No, your Honor: I demand that he marry me. 

Brid’oison— Oh, yes! I s-see most perfectly ; and he, is 
he willing to m-marry you? 

Marceline —No, your Honor: that is what the whole suit 
is about. 

Brid’oison — Do you think I d-don’t understand about that, 
the s-suit ? 

Mareeline —No, your Honor. [Zo BArtHoLo]— Where 
are we? [Zo Brip’orson] What! is it you that are to be 
our judge? 

Brid’oison — Have I b-bought my office for anything else ? 

Mareeline [sighing] —It is a great abuse, the sale of them ! 

Brid’oison — Yes: they would d-do better to give them to 
us for nothing. 


Figaro reénters, rubbing his hands. 


Marceline [pointing to Figaro] — Your Honor, it is against 
this dishonorable man. 

Figaro [very gayly, to MARcELINE] — Perhaps I am in- 
commoding you. — Monsieur Councilor, my lord is coming in 
an instant. 

Brid’oison —I have s-seen that f-fellow somewhere. 
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Figaro — With madame your wife, at Seville, waiting on 
her, Monsieur Councilor. 

Brid'oison — At what t-time ? 

Figaro — A little less than a year before the birth of 
monsieur, your son, the cadet, who is a very pretty boy, Pll 
be sworn. 

Brid oison — Yes, he is the p-prettiest of us all. They tell 
me you are p-playing tricks here ? 

Figaro — Your Honor is very good. It is only a trifle. 

Brid’oison— A p-promise of marriage! Ah! the p-poor 
simpleton | 

Figaro — Your Honor — 

Brid’ vison — Have you s-seen my secretary, that g-good 
fellow ? 

Figaro —1t is Double-Hand, the clerk, isn’t it ? 

Brid oisin — Yes, b-because he eats with two sets of teeth. 

Figaro — Eats! Vl swear he devours! Oh, yes! I have 
seen him for the abstract and for the supplement to the 
abstract ; all that is customary, for that matter. 

Brid oison — The f-forms must be filled out. 

Figaro — Assuredly, your Honor: if the matter of the suit 
belongs to the pleaders, we know very well that the form is 
the patrimony of the tribunals. 

Brid’oison — That f-fellow is not such a n-ninny as I thought 
at first. Well, my friend, s-since you know so much, we will 
t-take care of your business. 

Figaro — Your Honor, I refer it to your equity, although 
you are our Justice. 

Bridoison— Heh? — Yes, I am the j-justice. But if you 
owe and d-don’t pay —- 

figaro — Then your Honor must see that it is just as if I 
didn’t owe. 

Brid oison — Und-doubtedly. — Eh! but what was that he 
said ? 


Enter the Count, preceded by a court CRIER. 


Crier [yells] — His Lordship, gentlemen ! 

Count —In your robes, here, Seigneur Brid’oison! This is 
only a domestic affair. The city garb is too good. 

Brid'cison— It is your-s-self who are that, my lord Count. 
But I n-never go without it, because it is the f-form, don’t you 
see, the form! A m-man will laugh at a judge in a short coat, 
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who t-trembles at the mere aspect of a crown attorney in his 
robes. The f-form, the form ! 

Count [to Crier] — Admit the audience. 

Crier [opens the door and yells| —'The audience ! 


Enter ANTONIO, Castle Valets, Peasants in festal array. 
Clerks, Judges, Lawyers, and preceding parties in their 
places. 


Brid oison — D-double-Hand, c-call the cases. 

Double-Hand [reads] —‘ The noble, very noble, infinitely 
noble Don Pedro George, Hidalgo, Baron of the High, the Rugged, 
and other mountains: against Alonzo Calderon, young dramatic 
author.” It is the case of a stillborn comedy, which each dis- 
avows and throws back on the other. 

Count — Both of them are right. Out of court. If they 
execute another work together, that it may make a mark in the 
great world, ordered that the noble shall put his name to it, 
the poet his talent. 

Double-Hand [reads another paper] —“ André Petruchio, 
laborer, against the Receiver of Taxes of the Province.” This 
is an action for arbitrary seizure. 

Count — This affair is not in my jurisdiction. JI can serve 
my vassals better by protecting them near the King. Pass on. 

Double-Hand [reads: BARTHOLO and FIGARO rise |— 
‘‘ Barbe, Agar, Raab, Magdalaine, Nicole, Muarceline de Verte- 
Allure [ Brisk-Intrigue], woman of legal age, [MARCELINE rzsea 
and salutes] against Figaro” — baptismal name blank. 

Figaro — Anonymous. 

Brid oison — A-n-nonymous ! what p-patron is that ? 

Figaro — It is mine. 

Double-Hand [writes] —“ Against Anonymous Figaro.” 
Condition ? 

Figaro — Gentleman. [Clerk writes a. ] 

Count — You a gentleman ? 

Figaro — If Heaven willed, I should be a Prince’s son. 

Count [to Clerk] — Go on. 

Crier [yelling] — Silence, gentlemen ! 

Double-Hand [reads] —‘“ Vor cause of opposition made to 
the marriage of said Figaro, by said de Verte-Allure. Dr. 
Bartholo pleading for the plaintiff, and said Migaro for him- 
self ;” —if the Court permits, contrary to prescriptive usage 
and the jurisprudence of the Court. 
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Figaro-—— Usage, Master Double-Hand, is often an abuse. 
The client, with a little instruction, always knows his own 
cause better than certain advocates, who, in a cold sweat, 
shouting at the top of their voices, and knowing everything, 
feel as little embarrassment in ruining the pleader as in boring 
the auditory and putting the judges to sleep: more puffed up 
afterward thanif they had composed the “ Oration for Murena ” 
[Cicero’s]. As for me, I will state the fact in a few words. 

Gentlemen — 

Double-Hand — Many of them would be useless, for you are 
not the plaintiff, and have only the defense. Come forward, 
doctor, and read the promise. 

Figaro — Yes, the promise ! 

Bartholo { putting on his glasses |— It is precise. 

Brid vison — That must be s-seen. 

Double-Hand — Silence then, gentlemen ! 

Crier [yelling] — Silence ! 

Bartholo [reads] —*“ 1 the undersigned acknowledge having 
received from Damoiselle, ete., Marceline de Verte-Allure, in the 
castle of Cold Spring, the sum of two thousand great piastres ; 
which sum I will repay her at her requisition, in this castle, 
& I will marry her by form of acknowledgment,” ete. Signed 
Figaro, merely. My motions are for the payment of the note 
and the execution of the promise, with expenses. [Zo the 
Judges] Gentlemen—no cause more interesting was ever 
submitted to the Court; and since Alexander the Great, who 
promised marriage to the fair Thalestris — 

Count — Before going further, Advocate, is there agreement 
on the validity of the paper ? 

Brid'oison — What oppo— What oppo-po-position do you 
make to this reading ? 

Figaro — That there is, gentlemen, malice, error, or heed- 
lessness in the manner in which that piece has been read: for 
it is not said in the writing, * which sum I will repay her, and 
IT will marry her,” but “ which sum I will repay her, or I will 
marry her,” which is very different. 

Count — Is there and in the document, or or 2? 

Bartholo — There is and. 

Figaro — There is on. 

Bri oison — D-double-Hand, read it yourself. 

Double-Hand [taking the paper] — And that is the surest 
way, for the parties often disguise it in reading. [ Reads] 
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Rr-er-er — Damoiselle — er-er — de Verte-Allure — er-er-er — 
ha! “ which sum I will repay at her requisition in this castle — 
§ —or—g —or—” The word is so badly written — there isa 
blot —it is like pi. 

Brid’oison —A p-pie? I know what that is. 

Bartholo [to the Judges] —I maintain that it is the copula- 
tive conjunction and which unites the correlative members of 
the phrase : I will pay the damsel, and I will marry her. 

Figaro —I maintain that itis the alternative conjunction or 
which separates the said members: I will pay the dam’sell, ov I 
will marry her. — To a pedant, a pedant and a half. If any- 
body presumes to speak Latin, I am a Greek there; I exter- 
minate him. 

Count — How can such a question be decided ? 

Bartholo— To cut it short, gentlemen, and not to quibble 
over a word, let us admit that it was or. 

Figaro — I demand judgment on it. 

Bartholo — Let us stop there. So wretched a refuge shall 
not save the guilty. Let us examine the document in this 
sense. [Reads] “Which sum I will repay her in the castle 
or I will marry her.” This is as if one should say, gentlemen : 
*« You must be snug in bed or you have blood let,” that is, 
before. “He must mix the two effervescing powders or he 
drinks them:” before he drinks them. Thus “in the castle or I 
will marry her,” gentlemen, is : ‘in the castle before —” * 1 

Figaro —Not at all; the phrase is in the sense of this: 
“ Hither the sickness will kill you or it will be the doc- 
tor:” or the doctor, surely: that is incontestable. Another 
example: “ Hither you will write nothing that pleases, or the 
fools will vilify you:” or the fools, surely ; the sense is clear ; 
for in the said case, fools or knaves is the substantive which 
governs. Does Master Bartholo think I have forgotten my 
syntax? So I will pay her in the castle, comma, or I will 
marry her — 

Bartholo [quickly] — Without comma. 

Figaro [quickly] —It is there. It is comma, gentlemen, 
or I will certainly marry her. 

Bartholo [quickly, as he looks at the paper |— Without 
comma, gentlemen. 

1The pun in the original, on ow (or) and ow (where), being impossible ot 


transference into English, the matter between asterisks has been adapted to 
anew one. All the rest is Beaumarchais’s own. 
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Figaro [quickly]— It was there, gentlemen. Furthermore, 
is the man who marries her held to reimburse her ? 

Bartholo [quickly] —Yes: we marry distinct from our 
property. 

Figaro [quickly] — And we from our bodies, seeing that 
marriage is not a quittance. 

[The Judges rise and confer in low voices. 

Bartholo— A ridiculous discharge ! 

Double-Hand — Silence, gentlemen ! 

Crier [yelling] — Silence ! 

Bartholo -—— Such a knave, calling that paying his debts! 

Figaro —Is it your cause, Advocate, that you are pleading ? 

Bartholo —I defend this damsel. 

Figaro —Go on blathering, but stop libeling. While, 
fearing the passions of the pleaders, the tribunals have allowed 
the calling in of third parties, they have not meant that mod- 
erate defenders should become with impunity privileged in- 
sulters. That is to degrade the noblest of institutions. 

[ Zhe Judges continue to confer in low voices. 

Antonio [to MARCELINE, pointing to the Judges] — What do 
they find to chatter about so long ? 

Marceline — The chief judge has been corrupted ; he cor- 
rupts the other and I lose my suit. 

Bartholo [in a tow voice and sombre tone] —I am afraid. 

Figaro | gayly| — Courage, Marceline ! 

Double-Hand [to MARCELINE, rising] — Ah! it is too rank: 
I denounce you; and for the honor of the tribunal, I demand, 
before giving decision on the other matter, that it be pro- 
nounced on this. 

Count [seating himself] —No, Mr. Clerk, I will not pro- 
nounce on my personal injury: a Spanish judge must not 
have to blush for an excess worthy of Asiatic tribunals; there 
are enough other abuses. I am going to correct a second in 
giving you the reasons for my decree: every judge who re- 
fuses that is a great enemy of the laws. What does the 
plaintiff demand? marriage in default of payment; they are 
involved together. 

Double-Hand — Silence, gentlemen ! 

Crier [yelling] — Silence ! 

Count —- What does the defendant answer? that he wishes 
to keep his person: permitted him. 

Ligaro [joyfully] —1 have won ! 
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Count — But as the text says, “which sum I will pay on 
the first requisition, or I will certainly marry her,” etc.: the 
Court condemns the defendant to pay two thousand great 
piastres to the plaintiff, or else to marry her on that day. 

[ Rises, 

Figaro {stupefied| —I am lost. 

Antonio [joyfully ]— Superb decree } 

Figaro — Superb in what ? 

Antonio—-In your being no longer my nephew. Many 
thanks, my lord. 


Crier [yelling] — Pass out, gentlemen ! [ People go out. 
Antonio —I am going to tell my niece all about it. 
[ Goes out. 


Mareeline [sitting down] — Ah! I breathe again ! 

Figaro — And I—I suffocate. 

Count [aside] —At least I am revenged: there is that 
consolation. 

Figaro—. .. My lord, are you leaving us ? 

Count — Everything is decided. 

Figaro — Undoubtedly. And I will not marry her: I am 
a former gentleman. 

Bartholo — You will marry her. 

Figaro — Without the consent of my noble parents 2 

Bartholo— Name them, show them. 

Figaro —I must be given a little time: I am very near see- 
ing them again; it is fifteen years that I have been hunting 
for them. 

Bartholo— The coxcomb ! he is some foundling ! 

Figaro — A lost child, Doctor, or rather a stolen child. 

Count [returning] — Stolen, lost? ‘The proof! He wants 
to shriek that he has been injured ! 

Figaro — My lord, even if the lace baby-clothes, embroid- 
ered diapers, and gold jewelry found on me by the brigands 
did not indicate my high birth, the precaution which had been 
taken to make distinctive marks on me would sufficiently wit- 
ness how precious a son I was; and this hieroglyph on my 
arm — [Begins to bare his right arm. 

Mareeline [rising quickly] — A spatula on your right arm? 

Figaro — Where did you find out I had it? 

Marceline —My God! it is he! 

Figaro — Yes; itis I. 

Bartholo [to MARcELINE] — And who is “he” z 
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Marceline [quickly] —1t is Emmanuel ! 

Bartholo [to Figaro] — You were carried off by the gyp- 
sles ? 

Figaro [excitedly] — Very near a castle. My good Doctor, 
if you will return me to my noble family, fix your price for the 
service ; heaps of gold would not stand in the way of my illus- 
trious parents. 

Bartholo [ pointing to MARCELINE] — Behold your mother. 

Figaro — ? — Nurse? 

Bartholo — Your own mother. 

Count — His mother! 

Figaro — Explain yourself. 

Marceline [pointing to BanrtTHoLo]—Behold your father. 

Figaro [disconsolately] —Oh! oh! oh! woe is me. 

Marceline — Has nature not told it to you a thousand times? 

figaro — Never. 

Count [aside] — His mother ! 

Bri oison — C-clearly, he won't marry her, 

Bartholo — No more has it me. 

Marceline —Nor you! and your son! You have sworn to 
me — 

Bartholo— I was crazy. If such mementoes constituted an 
engagement, one would be bound to marry everybody. 

Brid@oison — And if one was go p-particular as that, n-no- 
body would marry anybody. 

Bartholo — Such notorious sins! a deplorable youth ! | 

Marceline [growing heated by degrees] — Yes, deplorable, 
and more than would be believed! | don’t mean to deny my 
sins, this day has proved them too well! But how hard it is 
to expiate them after thirty years of a modest life! “I—even 
I—was born to be wise, and I became so as soon as I was per- 
mitted to use my reason. But in the age of illusions, of inex- 
perience, and of needs, when tempters besiege us while poverty 
stabs us, what can a child Oppose to so many enemies at once? 
Some one passes a harsh judgment on us here, who perhaps in 
his life has ruined ten unfortunates, 

Figaro —The most guilty are the least generous ; that is 
the rule. 

Mareeline [quickly] —Men more than ungrateful, who 
blast with scorn the playthings of your passions, your victims ! 
it is you who must needs punish the errors of our youth ; 
you and your magistrates, so vain of the right of judging us, 
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and who allow to be taken from us, by their guilty negligence, 
every honest means of subsistence. Is there only one state 
for unfortunate girls? They should have a natural right to all 
the finery of women; a thousand laborers of the other sex are 
allowed to make it. 

Figaro [indignantly] -—'They make embroidery, even as far 
as soldiers ! 

Marceline [excitedly] —In the most elevated ranks, the 
women obtain only a derisory consideration ; lured by appar- 
ent respect into a real servitude, treated as under age regarding 
our property, punished as of age regarding our faults. Ah! 
under all aspects, your conduct with us excites horror or pity !1 

Figaro —She is right ! 

Count [aside] — Far too near right ! 

Brid vison — She is — b-by George — right. 

Marceline —- But what, my son, can the refusals of an unjust 
man do tous? Don’t regard where you come from, but where 
you are going: that is the only thing which concerns any one. 
In some months your fiancée will depend only on herself : she 
will accept you, I answer for it. You will live with a wife and 
a tender mother, who will emulate each other in cherishing 
you. Be indulgent for them, happy for yourself, my son; gay, 
free, and good for the world -—your mother will fail you in 
nothing. 

Figaro — Your words are golden, mamma, and I take your 
counsel. Whata fool one is, to be sure! The world has rolled 
on a thousand thousand years ; and in that ocean of time where 
I have by chance captured thirty wretched years which will 
come back no more, I must torment myself to know whom I 
owe them to! So much the worse for whoever disturbs him- 
self about it. To pass life in squabbling thus is to bear on 
the collar without relaxing, like the luckless remount horses 
at the rivers, who do not rest even when they stop, and who 
always draw though they cease to march. Let us wait. 

Count — This fool occurrence has thrown me all out ! 

Brid oison [to Figaro] — And that n-nobility, that castle ? 
You impo-po-pose on justice. 

Figaro — It was going to make me do a fine piece of silliness, 
that justice. After I have failed, for that cursed hundred 
crowns, to knock this gentleman on the head twenty times 

1 It strikingly illustrates the time, that these pathetic pleadings of Marceline, 
with much dialogue before and after, were cut out on its representation in Paris, 

VOL. XIX,—15 
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over, that he should find himself to-day my father! But since 
Heaven has saved my virtue from these dangers, father, accept 
my excuses. And you, mother, embrace me — the most mater- 
nally you can. [ MARcCELINE falls on his neck. 


Enter SUZANNE, running, a purse in her hand. 


Suzanne — My lord, stop! don’t let them be married: I 
have come to pay Madame with the dower my mistress gives 
me. 

Count [aside] —To the devil with her mistress! LEvery- 
body seems to conspire — [ Goes out. 

Antonio [to SUZANNE, who starts to leave on seeing FIGARO 
embracing his mother] — Ah, yes, to pay! Hold on, hold on. 

Suzanne — I see enough: let us go, uncle. 

Figaro (stopping her] —No, if you please. What do yousee? 

Suzanne — My folly and your cowardice. 

Figaro -— No more of one than the other. 

Suzanne [indignantly] — And that you marry her willingly, 
since you caress her. 

Figaro [gayly|] —I caress her, but I don’t marry her. 

[ Holds SUZANNE back as she starts to go out. 

Suzanne [euffing him] — You are very insolent to dare to 
hold me. 

Figaro [to the company] —Come now, is this Love? [7o 
SUZANNE] Before quitting us, I beg you to look in the face 
of that dear woman there. 

Suzanne —- {1 am looking at her. 

Figaro — And you find her — 

Suzanne — A fright. 

Figaro — Murrah for jealousy. Tt doesn’t spare you. 

Marceline [with open arms]}—Embrace your mother, my 
pretty Suzannette. The rogue who tormented me is my son. 

Suzanne [running to her] -— You his mother ? 

[ They remain in each other's arms. 

Antonio —Did it happen just now ? 

Figaro — That I knew it. 

Marceline [enthusiastically] —No, my heart, drawn toward 
him, deceived itself only as to the motive: it was the blood 
which spoke to me. 

Figaro — And good sense to me, mother, which served for 
instinct when I refused you; for I was far from hating you ; 
witness the money — 
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Marceline [giving him back the paper] —- Tt is for you: take 
back the note, it is your dowry. 

Suzanne [throwing him the purse] — Take this too. 

Figaro — Many thanks ! 

Mareeline [enthusiastically] -—An unfortunate girl enough, 
I was about to become the most wretched of women, and I am 
the luckiest of mothers! Embrace me, my two children: I 
unite all my caresses in you. Happy as I can possibly be, ah! 
my children, how I shall love. you. 

Figaro {much affected, speaking with vivacity]—— Stop now, 
dear mother! Stop now! Would you see my eyes melt into 
water, drowned in the first tears I have known? They are of 
joy, at least! But what stupidity! I cannot be ashamed of 
them; I feel them slip between my fingers: look [shows his 
separated fingers], and I retain them foolishly! Go and take 
a walk, shame! I want to laugh and cry at the same time. 
One does not feel twice what I am experiencing. 

[ Embraces his mother on one side and SUZANNE on the other. 

Marceline —O my friend ! 

Suzanne — My dear friend ! 

Brid oison [wiping his eyes on his handkerchief] — Ah, well! 
as for me I am a f-fool too! 

Figaro [enthusiastically] Chagrin, now I can defy you: 
assail me if you dare, between these two dear women ! 

Antonio [to Figaro] — Not so many blandishments, if you 
please. In the matter of marriage between families, that of 
the parents goes first, you know. Do yours give their hands 
to each other. 

Bartholo —My hand! May it wither up and fall Olly lL 
ever I give it to the mother of such a scamp ! 

Antonio [to BarrHoLo]— You are only a stepmother 
father, then? [Zo Fraaro] In that case, my spark, no more 
talk. 

Suzanne — Ah, uncle !— : 

Antonio — Am I to give the child of my sister to a thing 
that is the child of nobody ? 

Brid’cison——C-could that be possible, imbecile? One is 
always the child of s-somebody. 

Antonio — Fiddlesticks !-— He shall not marry her. 

[ Groes out. 

Bartholo [to Fiaaro] —- Now hunt for somebody to adopt 
you, [ Starts to leave. 
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Mareeline —[running after and leading him back by the 
arm |— Hold on, Doctor, don’t leave us. 

Figaro [aside] —No—I believe all the fools in Andalusia 
are let loose against my poor marriage ! 

Suzanne [to BARTHOLO] — Good little papa, it is your son. 

Mareeline [to BARTHOLO] — Wit, talents, looks. 

Figaro [to BartHoto]— And who has not cost you a 
copper. 

Bartholo — And the hundred crowns he took from me ? 

Marceline [caressing him] — We shall have so much need of 
you, papa ! 

Bartholo [affected]|— Papa! good papa! little papa! there, I 
am a greater fool even than his Honor [pointing to Brrp’orson di 
indeed Iam. I let myself be led like a child. [ MARCELINE 
and SUZANNE embrace.] Oh, no, I haven’t said yes. [Zurns 
around.] What has become of my Lord ? 

Figaro— Let us make haste and join him: let us extort 
his definite word. If he engineers another intrigue, every- 
thing will have to be begun anew. 

All together — Run, run. [They draw BARTHOLO along out. 

Brid’oison [solus] — A g-greater fool even than his Honor ? 
One can s-say that sort of things to himself, but —they are 
not p-polite at all in this place. [ Goes out. 


——050{00—— 


SANDFORD AND MERTON. 
By THOMAS DAY. 


[Tuomas Day, idealist, humanitarian, and “ crank,’ was born 1748 at Lon- 
don, son of the collector of customs there, and orphaned ata year old. He 
graduated from Corpus Christi, Oxford, was called to the bar, but never prac- 
ticed, having a moderate independence. His life is a record of warfare against 
social conventionalities, inspired by impulses always honorable and often noble, 
but too little regulated by judgment to be very effective. He gave lavishly to 
the poor, ardently opposed slavery, was quixotically tender of animals ; he 
would not comb his hair (being a Rousseanite, aiming at a return to the sim- 
plicity of nature), would not have servants, carriage, or musical instruments 
because he *‘ had no right to them while the poor wanted bread,’’ and lived with- 
out society, devoting himself to the care and instruction of his laborers, and 
cheerfully losing money on his farm, till his estate was nearly consumed, because 
it gave them employment. He was killed in 1789 by being thrown from an 
unbroken colt, which he rode from a theory that kindness was sufficient. 
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‘Sandford arid Merton’’ was written in three parts in 1783, 1787, and 1789, 
He wrote other things now forgotten. | 3 


IN ONE of the western counties of England lived a gentle- 
man of good fortune, named Merton. Having a large estate 
in the Island of Jamaica, he had passed the greater part of his 
life there, and was master of many servants, who cultivated 
sugar and other valuable things for his advantage. He had 
only one son, of whom he was exceedingly fond; and to educate 
this child properly was the reason of his determining to stay 
some years in England. Tommy Merton, who, at the time he 
came from Jamaica, was only six years old, was naturally a 
well-disposed, good-natured boy, but unfortunately had been 
spoiled by too much indulgence. While he lived in Jamaica 
he had several black servants to wait upon him, who were 
forbidden to contradict him upon any account. If he walked, 
he was always accompanied by two negroes; one of whom 
carried a large umbrella to keep the sun from him, and the 
other was to carry him in his arms whenever he was tired. 
Besides this, he was always dressed in silk or laced clothes, 
and had a fine gilded carriage borne upon men’s shoulders, in 
which he made visits to his playfellows. His mother was so 
excessively fond of him that she gave him everything he cried 
for, and would never let him learn to read because he com- 
plained that it made his head ache. 

The consequence of this was, that though Master Merton 
had everything he wanted, he became fretful and unhappy. 
Sometimes he ate sweetmeats till he made himself sick, and 
then he suffered much pain, because he would not take bitter 
physic to make him well. Sometimes he cried for things that 
it was impossible to give him, and then, as he had never been 
used to be contradicted, it was many hours before he could be 
pacified. When company came to dine at the house he was 
always to be helped first and to have the most delicate parts of 
the meat, otherwise he would make such a noise as disturbed 
everybody. When his father and mother were sitting at the 
tea table with their friends, instead of waiting till they were 
at leisure to attend him, he would scramble upon the table, 
seize the cake and bread and butter, and frequently overset 
the cups and saucers. By these pranks he not only made him- 
self disagreeable to every one, but often met with very danger- 
ous accidents. Frequently did he cut himself with knives; 
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at other times pull down heavy things upon his head; and once 
he narrowly escaped being scalded to death by a kettle of boil- 
ing water. He was also so delicately brought up that he was 
perpetually ill; the least wind or rain gave him a cold, and the 
least sun was sure to throw him into a fever. Instead of play- 
ing about, and jumping, and running like other children, he 
was taught to sit still for fear of spoiling his clothes, and to 
stay in the house for fear of injuring his complexion. By this 
sort of education, when Master Merton came over to Iingland, 
he could neither read, write, nor cipher; he could use none of 
his limbs with ease, nor bear any degree of fatigue; yet he was 
very proud, fretful, and impatient. 

Very near to Mr. Merton’s seat lived a plain, honest farmer, 
named Sandford. This man had, like Mr. Merton, an only son, 
not much older than Master Merton, whose name was Harry. 
Harry, as he had been always accustomed to run about in 
the fields, to follow the laborers while they were’ plowing, and 
to drive the sheep to their pasture, was active, strong, hardy, 
and fresh-colored. He was neither so fair nor so delicately 
shaped as Master Merton, but he had an honest, good-natured 
countenance, which made everybody love him; was never out 
of humor, and took the greatest pleasure in obliging everybody. 
If little Harry, while eating his dinner, saw a poor wretch who 
wanted food, he was sure to give him half, and sometimes the 
whole : nay, so very kind was he to everything, that he would 
never go into the fields to take the eggs of poor birds, or their 
young ones, nor practice any other sort of sport which gave pain 
to poor animals, who are as capable of feeling as we are ourselves, 
though they have no words to express their sufferings. Once, 
indeed, Harry was caught twirling a cockchafer round, which 
he had fastened by a crooked pin toa long piece of thread: but 
this was through ignorance and want of thought ; for, as soon 
as his father told him that the poor helpless insect felt as much 
or more than he would do were a knife thrust through his hand, 
he burst into tears, and took the poor insect home, where he fed 
him during a fortnight upon fresh leaves ; and, when perfectly 
recovered, he turned him out to enjoy liberty and the fresh air. 
Ever since that time, Harry had been so careful and considerate 
that he would step out of the way for fear of hurting a worm, and 
employed himself in doing kind offices to all the animals in the 
neighborhood. He used to pat and stroke the horses as they 
were at work, and fill his pockets with acorns for the pigs. If 
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he walked in the fields, he was sure to gather green boughs for 
the sheep, who were so fond of him that they followed him 
wherever he went. In the winter time, when the ground was 
covered with frost and snow, and the poor little birds could get 
at no food, he would often go supperless to bed, that he might 
feed the robin redbreasts. Even toads, and frogs, and spiders, 
and all such disagreeable things, which most people destroy 
wherever they find them, were perfectly safe with Harry : he 
used to say they had a right to live as well as we, and that it 
was cruel and unjust to kill creatures only because we did not 
like them. 

These sentiments made Harry a great favorite with every- 
body; particularly with the clergyman of the parish, who 
became go fond of him, that he taught him to read and write, 
and had him almost always with him. Indeed, if was not 
surprising that Mr. Barlow showed so particular an affection 
for him; for besides learning with the greatest readiness every- 
thing that was taught him, little Harry was the most honest, 
obliging creature in the world. Whatever he was desired to 
do, he was never discontented, nor did he ever grumble. And 
then you might believe Harry in everything he said; for though 
he could have gained a plum cake by telling an untruth, and 
was certain that speaking the truth would expose him to a 
severe whipping, he never hesitated in declaring it. Nor was 
he like many other children who place their whole happiness, 
in eating; for give him only a morsel of dry bread for his 
dinner, and he would be satisfied, though you placed sweet- 
meats, and fruit, and every other nicety, in his way. 

Master Merton became acquainted with this little boy in 
the following manner: As he and the maid were walking 
+1 the fields on a fine summer's morning, diverting themselves 
with gathering different kinds of wild flowers, and running 
after butterflies, a large snake suddenly started up from among 
some long grass, and coiled itself round little Tommy’s leg. 
The fright they were both in at this accident may be imagined: 
the maid ran away shrieking for help, while the child, in an 
agony of terror, did not dare to stir from the spot where he 
was standing. Harry, who happened to be walking near, came 
running up, and asked what was the matter. Tommy, who 
was sobbing most piteously, could not find words to tell him, 
but pointed to his leg, and made Harry sensible of what had 
happened. Harry, who, though young, was a boy of the most 
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courageous spirit, told him not to be frightened ; and instantly 
seizing the snake by the neck with as much dexterity as resolu. 
tion, tore him from Tommy’s leg, and threw him off to a great 
distance. 

Just as this happened, Mrs. Merton and all the family, 
alarmed by the servant’s cries, came running breathless to the 
place, as Tommy was recovering his spirits and thanking his 
brave little deliverer. Her first emotions were to catch her 
darling up in her arms, and after giving him a thousand kisses, 
to ask him whether he had received any hurt. 

“No,” said Tommy, “indeed I have not, mamma; but I 
believe that nasty ugly beast would have bitten me if that 
little boy had not come and pulled him off.” 

“¢ And who are you, my dear,” said she, “to whom we are all 
so obliged?” 

“Harry Sandford, madam.” 

“ Well, my child, you are a dear, brave little creature, and 
you shall go home and dine with us.” 

“No, thank you, madam ; my father will want me.” 

“ And who is your father, my sweet Doyen 

“Farmer Sandford, madam, that lives at the bottom of the 
Hil 

“Well, my dear, you shall be my child henceforth: will 
you?” 

“If you please, madam, if I may have my own father and 
mother too.” 

Mrs. Merton instantly dispatched a servant to the farmer's ; 
and taking little Harry by the hand, she led him to the man- 
sion; where she found Mr. Merton, whom she entertained 
with a long account of Tommy’s danger and Harry’s bravery. 

Harry was now in a new scene of life. He was carried 
through costly apartments, where everything that could please 
the eye, or contribute to convenience, was assembled. He 
saw large looking-glasses in gilded frames, carved tables and 
chairs, curtains of the finest silk; and the very plates and 
knives and forks were silver. At dinner he was placed close 
to Mrs. Merton, who took care to supply him with the choicest 
bits, and engaged him to eat with the most endearing kindness : 
but, to the astonishment of everybody, he appeared neither 
pleased nor surprised at anything he saw. Mrs. Merton could 
not conceal her disappointment ; for, as she had always been 
accustomed to a great degree of finery herself, she had 
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expected it should make the same impression upon everybody 
else. At last, seeing him eye a small silver cup with great 
attention, out of which he had been drinking, she asked him 
whether he shouid not like to have such a fine thing to drink 
out of ? and added, that though it was Tommy’s cup, she was 
sure he would with great pleasure give it to his little friend. 

“Yes, that I will,” said ‘tommy; “for you know, mamma, 
I have a much finer one than that made of gold, besides two 
large ones made of silver.” 

“Thank you with all my heart,” said little Harry ; “but I 
will not rob you of it, for I have a much better one at home.” 

“How!” said Mrs. Merton; “does your father eat and 
drink out of silver?” 

“JT don’t know, madam, what you call this; but we drink 
at home out of long things made of horn, just such as the cows 
wear upon their heads.” 

“The child is a simpleton, I think,” said Mrs. Merton. 
“And why are they better than silver ones?” 

“Because,” said Harry, “they never make us uneasy.” 

“Make you uneasy, my child!” said Mrs. Merton, “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“ Why, madam, when the man threw that great thing down, 
which looks just like this, I saw that you were very sorry 
about it, and looked as though you had been just ready to 
drop. Now, ours at home are thrown about by all the family, 
and nobody minds it.” ... 

After dinner Mrs. Merton filled a large glass of wine, and 
giving it to Harry, bade him drink it up; but he thanked her, 
and said he was not thirsty. 

“ But, my dear,” said she, “this is very sweet and pleasant, 
and as you are a good boy, you may drink it up.” 

“Aye! but, madam, Mr. Barlow says that we must only eat 
when we are hungry, and drink when we are thirsty; and 
that we must eat and drink only such things as are easily met 
with ; otherwise we shall grow peevish and vexed when we 
can’t get them. And this was the way that the Apostles did, 
who were all very good men.” 

Mr. Merton laughed at this. 

“And pray,” said he, “little man, do you know who the 
Apostles were ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, to be sure I do!” 

* And who were they ?” 
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“Why, sir, there was a time when people had grown so 
very wicked that they did not care what they did; and thie 
great folk were proud, and minded nothing but eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, and amusing themselves ; and took 
no care of the poor, and would not give a morsel of bread to 
hinder a beggar from starving ; and the poor were all lazy, 
and loved to be idle better than to work; and little boys were 
disobedient to their parents, and their parents took no care to 
teach them anything that was good ; and all the world was 
very bad, very bad indeed. And then there came a very good 
man indeed —~a man from heaven, whose name was Christ ; 
and He went about doing good to everybody, and curing people 
of all sorts of diseases, and taught them what they ought to 
do: and He chose out twelve other very good men, and called 
them Apostles ; and these Apostles went about the world doing 
as He did, and teaching people as He taught them. And they 
never minded what they ate or drank, but lived upon dry bread 
and water ; and when anybody offered them money, they would 
not take it, but told them to be good, and give it to the poor 
and the sick: and so they made the world a great deal better. 
And therefore it is not fit to mind what we live upon, but we 
should take what we can get, and be contented; just as the beasts 
and birds do, who lodge in the open air, and live upon herbs, 
and drink nothing but water; and yet they are strong, and 
active, and healthy.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Merton, “this little man isa 
great philosopher; and we should be much obliged to Mr. 
Barlow if he would take our Tommy under his care; for he 
grows a great boy, and it is time that he should know something. 
What say you, ‘Tommy, should you like to be a philosopher ?” 

“ Indeed, papa, I don’t know what a philosopher is; but I 
should like to be a king; because he’s finer and richer than 
anybody else, and has nothing to do, and everybody waits upon 
him, and is afraid of him.” 

“ Well said, my dear,” replied Mrs. Merton; and rose and 
kissed him; “and a king you deserve to be with such a spirit ; 
and here’s a glass of wine for you for making such a pretty 
answer. And should not you like to be a king, too, little 
Harry ?” 

“Indeed, madam, I don’t know what that is; but I hope 
I shall soon be big enough to go to plow, and get my own 
living ; and then I shall want nobody to wait upon me.” 
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“What a difference there is between the children of farmers 
and gentlemen!” whispered Mrs. Merton to her husband, 
looking rather contemptuously upon Harry. 

“JT am not sure,” said Mr. Merton, “that for this time the 
advantage is on the side of our son: but should not you lik: 
to be rich, my dear?” said he, turning to Harry. 

** No, indeed, sir.” 

“No, simpleton ?” said Mrs. Merton ; ‘and why not?” 

“ Because the only rich man I ever saw is Squire Chase, whe 
lives hard by; and he rides among people’s corn, and breaks 
down their hedges, and shoots their poultry, and kills their 
dogs, and lames their cattle, and abuses the poor; and they 
say he does all this because he’s rich; but everybody hates him, 
though they dare not tell him so to his face: and I would not 
be hated for anything in the world.” 

“But should you not like to have a fine laced coat, and a 
coach to carry you about, and servants to wait upon you ?” 

* As to that, madam, one coat is as good as another, if it will 
but keep one warm; and I don’t want to ride, because I can 
walk wherever I choose ; and, as to servants, I should have 
nothing for them to do, if [ had a hundred of them.” 

Mrs. Merton continued to look at him with a sort of con- 
temptuous astonishment, but did not ask him any more 
questions. 

In the evening little Harry was sent home to his father ; 
who asked him what he had seen at the great house, and how 
he liked being there ? 

“Why,” replied Harry, “they were all very kind to me, 
for which I’m much obliged to them; but I had rather have 
been at home, for I never was so troubled in all my life to get 
a dinner. ‘here was one man to take away my plate, and an- 
other to give me drink, and another to stand behind my chair, 
just as though I had been lame or blind, and could not have 
waited upon myself; and then there was so much to do with 
putting this thing on, and taking another off, I thought it 
would never have been over: and, after dinner, I was obliged 
to sit two whole hours without ever stirring, while the lady 
was talking to me, not as Mr. Barlow does, but wanting me 
to love fine clothes, and to be a king, and to be rich, that I 
might be hated like Squire Chase.” 

At the mansion house, in the meantime, much of the con- 
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Mrs. Merton acknowledged his bravery and openness of tem- 
per; she was also struck with the general good-nature and 
benevolence of his character ; but she contended that he had a 
certain grossness and indelicacy in his ideas, which distinguish 
the children of the lower and middling classes of people from 
those of persons of fashion.— Mr. Merton, on the contrary, 
maintained, that he had never before seen a child whose senti- 
ments and disposition would do so much honor even to the 
most elevated stations. Nothing, he affirmed, was more easily 
acquired than those external manners and that superficial 
address, upon which too many of the higher classes pride 
themselves as their greatest or even as their only accomplish- 
ment: “nay, so easily are they picked up,” said he, “ that we 
often see them descend with the cast clothes to maids and 
valets ; between whom and their masters and mistresses there 
is frequently little other difference than what results from the 
former wearing soiled clothes and healthier countenances, 
Indeed, the real seat of all superiority, even of manners, 
must be placed in the mind : dignified sentiments, superior 
courage, accompanied with genuine and universal courtesy, 
are always necessary to constitute the real gentleman ; and, 
where these are wanting, it is the utmost absurdity to think 
they can be supplied by affected tones of voice, particular 
grimaces, or extravagant and unnatural modes of dress ; which, 
far from being the real test of gentility, have in general no 
other origin than the caprice of barbers, tailors, actors, opera- 
dancers, milliners, fiddlers, and French servants of both sexes. 
I cannot help, therefore, asserting,” said he very seriously, 
“that this little peasant has within his mind the seeds of true 
gentility and dignity of character; and, though I shall also 
wish our son to possess all the common accomplishments of his 
rank, nothing would give me more pleasure than a certainty 
that he would never in any respect fall below the son of farmer 
Sandford.” 

Whether Mrs. Merton fully acceded to these observations 
of her husband, I cannot decide ; but without waiting to hear 
her particular sentiments, he thus went on :— 

“Should T appear more warm than usual on this subject, 
you must pardon me, my dear, and attribute it to the interest 
I feel in the welfare of our little Tommy. I am too sensible 
that our mutual fondness has hitherto induced us to treat him 
with too much indulgence. While we have been over-solicitous 
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to remove from him every painful and disagreeable impres- 
sion, we have made him too delicate and fretful: our desire of 
constantly consulting his inclinations has made us gratify even 
his caprices and humors; and, while we have been too studi- 
ous to preserve him from restraint and opposition, we have in 
reality been ourselves the cause that he has not acquired even 
the common attainments of his age and station. All this I 
have long observed in silence, but have hitherto concealed, 
both from my affection for our child and my fear of hurting 
you: at length a consideration of his real interests has prevailed 
over every other motive, and has compelled me to embrace a 
resolution, which I hope will not’ be disagreeable to you— 
that of sending him directly to Mr. Barlow, provided he will 
take care of him; and I think this accidental acquaintance 
with young Sandford may prove the luckiest thing in the world, 
as he is so nearly of the age and size of our Tommy. I will 
therefore propose to the farmer that I will for some years pay 
for the board and education of his little boy, that he may be a 
constant companion to our son.” 

As Mr. Merton said this with a certain degree of firmness, 
and the proposal was in itself so reasonable and necessary, 
Mrs. Merton did not make any objection to it, but consented, 
although reluctantly, to part with her son. Mr. Barlow was 
accordingly invited to dinner the next Sunday, and Mr. Merton 
took an opportunity of introducing the subject, and making the 
proposal to him; assuring him, at the same time, that, though 
there was no return within the bounds of his fortune which he 
would not willingly make, yet the education and improvement 
of his son were objects of so much importance to him, that he 
should always consider himself as the obliged party. 

“ Pardon me,” replied Mr. Barlow, “if I interrupt you. I 
will readily take your son for some months under my care, and 
endeavor by every means within my power to improve him. 
But there is one circumstance which is indispensable —that 
you permit me to have the pleasure of serving you as a friend. 
If you approve of my ideas and conduct, I will keep him as 
long as you desire. In the meantime, as there are, I fear, some 
little circumstances, which have grown up by too much ten- 
derness and indulgence, to be altered in his character, I think 
that I shall possess more of the necessary influence and author- 
ity if I for the present appear to him and your whole family 
rather in the light of a friend than that of a schoolmaster.” 
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Howsoever unsatisfactory this proposal was to the generos- 
ity of Mr. Merton, he was obliged to consent to it ; and little 
Tommy was accordingly sent the next day to the vicarage, at 
the distance of about two miles from his father’s house. 

The day after Tommy came to Mr. Barlow’s, that gentle- 
man, as soon as breakfast was over, led him and Harry into the 
garden: when there, he took a spade into his own hand, and 
giving Harry a hoe, they both began to work with great 
eagerness. 

“ Everybody that eats,” said Mr. Barlow, “ought to assist 
in procuring food; and therefore little Harry and I begin our 
daily work: this is my bed, and that other is his; we work 
upon it every day, and he that raises the most out of it will 
deserve to fare the best. Now, Tommy, if you choose to join 
us, I will mark you out a piece of ground, which you shall have 
to yourself, and all the produce shall be your own.” 

“No, indeed,” said Tommy very sulkily, “I am a gentle- 
man, and don’t choose to slave like a plowboy.” 

“Just as you please, Mr. Gentleman,” said Mr. Barlow ; 
“but Harry and I, who are not above being useful, will mind 
ovr work.” 

In about two hours Mr. Barlow said it was time to leave off ; 
and, taking Harry by the hand, he led him into a pleasant sum- 
mer-house, where they sat down; and Mr. Barlow, taking out 
a plate of fine ripe cherries, divided them between Harry and 
himself. 

Tommy, who had followed, and expected his share, when he 
saw them both eating without taking any notice of him, could 
no longer restrain his passion, but burst into a violent fit of 
sobbing and crying. 

“What is the matter?” said Mr. Barlow, very coolly, to 
him. ‘Tommy looked upon him very sulkily, but returned no 
answer. 

“Oh, sir, if you don’t choose to give me an answer, you may 
be silent ; nobody is obliged to speak here.” 

Tommy became still more disconcerted at this, and, being 
unable to conceal his anger, ran out of the summer-house, and 
wandered very disconsolately about the garden; equally sur- 
prised and vexed to find that he was now in a place where 
nobody felt any concern whether he were pleased or the 
contrary. 
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THE CALIPH VATHEK. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
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VATHEK, ninth Caliph of the race of the Abbassides, was 
the son of Motassem, and the grandson of Haroun Al Raschid. 
From an early accession to the throne, and the talents he pos- 
sessed to adorn it, his subjects were induced to expect that his 
reign would be long and happy. His figure was pleasing and 
majestic ; but when he was angry one of his eyes became so 
terrible that no person could bear to behold it, and the wretch 
upon whom it was fixed instantly fell backward, and sometimes 
expired. For fear, however, of depopulating his dominions and 
making his palace desolate, he but rarely gave way to his anger. 

He surpassed in magnificence all his predecessors. The 
palace of Alkoremmi, which his father Motassem had erected 
on the hill of Pied Horses, and which commanded the whole 
city of Samarah, was in his idea far too scanty; he added there- 
fore five wings, or rather other palaces, which he destined for 
the particular gratification of each of his senses. 

In the first of these were tables continually covered with 
che most exquisite dainties, which were supplied both by night 
and by day according to their constant consumption, whilst the 
most delicious wines and the choicest cordials flowed forth from 
a hundred fountains that were never exhausted. This palace 
was called “Phe Eternal or Unsatiating Banquet.” 

The second was styled “The Temple of Melody, or the 
Nectar of the Soul.” It was inhabited by the most skillful 
musicians and admired poets of the time, who not only dis- 
played their talents within, but dispersing in bands without, 
caused every surrounding scene to reverberate their songs, which 
were continually varied in the most delightful succession. 
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The palace named “ The Delight of the Eyes, or the Support 
of Memory,” was one entire enchantment. Rarities collected 
from every corner of the earth were there found in such profu- 
sion as to dazzle and confound, but for the order in which they 
were arranged. One gallery exhibited the pictures of the cele- 
brated Mani, and statues that seemed to be alive. Here a well- 
managed perspective attracted the sight, there the magic of 
optics agreeably deceived it; whilst the naturalist on his part 
exhibited, in their several classes, the various gifts that Heaven 
has bestowed on our globe. Ina word, Vathek omitted nothing 
in this palace that might gratify the curiosity of those who 
resorted to it, although he was not able to satisfy his own, for 
he was of all men the most curious. 

“The Palace of Perfumes,” which was termed likewise 
“The Incentive to Pleasure,” consisted of various halls where 
the different perfumes which the earth produces were kept per- 
petually burning in censers of gold. Flambeaux and aromatic 
lamps were here lighted in open day. But the too powerful 
effects of this agreeable delirium might be avoided by descend- 
ing into an immense garden, where an assemblage of every 
fragrant flower diffused through the air the purest odors. 

The fifth palace, denominated “The Retreat of Joy, or the 
Dangerous,” was frequented by troops of young females beau- 
tiful as the houris and not less seducing, who never failed to 
receive with caresses all whom the Caliph allowed to approach 
them; for he was by no means disposed to be jealous, as his 
own women were secluded within the palace he inhabited him- 
self. 

Notwithstanding the sensuality in which Vathek indulged, 
he experienced no abatement in the love of his people, who 
thought that a sovereign immersed in pleasure was not less 
tolerable to his subjects than one that employed himself in 
creating them foes. But the unquiet and impetuous disposition 
of the Caliph would not allow him to rest there; he had studied 
so much for his amusement in the lifetime of his father, as to 
acquire a great deal of knowledge, though not a sufficiency to 
satisfy himself; for he wished to know everything, even sci- 
ences that did not exist. He was fond of engaging in disputes 
with the learned, but liked them not to push their opposition 
with warmth; he stopped the mouths of those with presents 
whose mouths could be stopped, whilst others, whom his liber- 
ality was unable to subdue, he sent to prison to cool their blood, 
—a remedy that often succeeded. 
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Vathek discovered also a predilection for theological con- 
troversy, but it was not with the orthodox that he usually held. 
By this means he induced the zealots to oppose him, and then 
persecuted them in return; for he resolved at any rate to have 
reason on his side. 

The great prophet Mahomet, whose vicars the caliphs are, 
beheld with indignation from his abode in the seventh heaven 
the irreligious conduct of such a vicegerent. “Let us leave him 
to himself,” said he to the Genii, who are always ready to re- 
ceive his commands; “let us see to what lengths his folly and 
impiety will carry him; if he run into excess we shall know 
how to chastise him. Assist him, therefore, to complete: the 
tower which, in imitation of Nimrod, he hath begun, not, lke 
that great warrior, to escape being drowned, but from the inso- 
lent curiosity of penetrating the secrets of Heaven; he will not 
divine the fate that awaits him.” 

The Genii obeyed, and when the workmen had raised their 
structure a cubit in the daytime, two cubits more were added 
in the night. The expedition with which the fabric arose was 
not a little flattering to the vanity of Vathek. He fancied that 
even insensible matter showed a forwardness to subserve his 
designs, not considering that the successes of the foolish and 
wicked form the first rod of their chastisement. 

His pride arrived at its height when, having ascended for 
the first time the eleven thousand stairs of his tower, he cast his 
eyes below and beheld men not larger than pismires, mountains 
than shells, and cities than beehives. The idea which such an 
elevation inspired of his own grandeur completely bewildered 
him; he was almost ready to adore himself, till, lifting his eyes 
upward, he saw the stars as high above him as they appeared 
when he stood on the surface of the earth. He consoled him- 
self, however, for this transient perception of his littleness, 
with the thought of being great in the eyes of others, and flat- 
tered himself that the light of his mind would extend beyond 
the reach of his sight, and.transfer to the stars the decrees of 
his destiny. 

With this view the inquisitive Prince passed most of his 
nights on the summit of his tower, till he became an adept in 
the mysteries of astrology, and imagined that the planets had 
disclosed to him the most marvelous adventures, which were 
to be accomplished by an extraordinary personage from a country 
altogether unknown. Prompted by motives of curiosity he had 
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always been courteous to strangers, but from this instant he 
redoubled his attention, and ordered it to be announced by 
sound of trumpet, through all the streets of Samarah, that no 
one of his subjects, on peril of displeasure, should either lodge 
or detain a traveler, but forthwith bring him to the palace. 

Not long after this proclamation there arrived in his me- 
tropolis a man so hideous that the very guards who arrested him 
were forced to shut their eyes as they led him along. The 
Caliph himself appeared startled at so horrible a visage, but joy 
succeeded to this emotion of terror wheu the stranger displayed 
to his view such rarities as he had never before seen, and of 
which he had no conception. 

In reality nothing was ever so extraordinary as the mer- 
chandise this stranger produced; most of his curiosities, which 
were not less admirable for their workmanship than splendor, 
had, besides, their several virtues deseribed on a parchment fas- 
tened to each. There were slippers which enabled the feet to 
walk; knives that cut without the motion of a hand; sabers 
which dealt the blow at the person they were wished to strike, 
and the whole enriched with gems that were hitherto un- 
known. 

The sabers, whose blades emitted a dazzling radiance, fixed 
more than all the Caliph’s attention, who promised himself to 
decipher at his leisure the uncouth characters engraven on their 
sides. Without, therefore, demanding their price, he ordered 
all the coined gold to be brought from his treasury, and com- 
manded the merchant to take what he pleased; the stranger 
complied with modesty and silence. 

Vathek, imagining that the merchant’s taciturnity was occa- 
sioned by the awe which his presence inspired, encouraged him 
to advance, and asked him, with an air of condescension, “ Who 
he was? whence he came? and where he obtained such beauti- 
ful commodities?” The man, or rather monster, instead of 
making a reply, thrice rubbed his forehead, which, as well 
as his body, was blacker than ebony, four times clapped his 
paunch, the projection of which was enormous, opened wide his 
huge eyes, which glowed like firebrands, began to laugh with a 
hideous noise, and discovered his long amber-colored teeth 
hestreaked with green. 

The Caliph, though a little startled, renewed his inquiries, 
but without being able to procure a reply; at which, beginning 
to be ruffled, he exclaimed: “ Knowest thou, varlet, who I am? 
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and at whom thou art aiming thy gibes?”” Then, addressing 
his guards, “ Have ye heard him speak? is he dumb?” 

“He hath spoken,” they replied, “though but little.” 

“Let him speak again then,” said Vathek, “and tell me 
who he is, from whence he came, and where he procured these 
singular curiosities, or I swear by the ass of Balaam that I will 
make him rue his pertinacity.” 

The menace was accompanied by the Caliph with one of his 
angry and perilous glances, which the stranger sustained with- 
out the slightest emotion, although his eyes were fixed on the 
terrible eye of the Prince. 

No words can describe the amazement of the courtiers when 
they beheld this rude merchant withstand the encounter un- 
shocked. They all fell prostrate with their faces on the ground 
to avoid the risk of their lives, and continued in the same abject 
posture till the Caliph exclaimed in a furious tone: “Up, cow- 
ards! seize the miscreant! see that he be committed to prison 
and guarded by the best of my soldiers! Let him, however, 
retain the money i gave him. It is not my intent to take from 
him his property, I only want him to speak.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words than the stranger was 

surrounded, pinioned with strong fetters, and hurried away to 
the prison of the great tower, which was encompassed by seven 
empalements of iron bars, and armed with spikes in every 
direction longer and sharper than spits. 
_ The Caliph, nevertheless, remained in the most violent 
agitation; he sat down indeed to eat, but of the three hundred 
covers that were daily placed before him could taste of no more 
than thirty-two. A diet to which he had been so little accus- 
tomed was sufficient of itself to prevent him from sleeping; 
what then must be its effect when joined to the anxiety that 
preyed upon his spirits? At the first glimpse of dawn he has- 
tened to the prison, again to importune this intractable 
stranger; but the rage of Vathek exceeded all bounds on find- 
ing the prison empty, the grates burst asunder, and his guards 
lying lifeless around him. In the paroxysm of his passion he 
fell furiously on the poor carcasses, and kicked them till even- 
ing without intermission. His courtiers and viziers exerted 
their efforts to soothe his extravagance, but finding every ex- 
pedient ineffectual they all united in one vociferation: “The 
Caliph is gone mad! the Caliph is out of his senses!” ; 

This outcry, which soon resounded through the streets of 
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Samarah, at length reaching the ears of Carathis his mother, 
she flew in the utmost consternation to try her ascendency on 
the mind of her son. Her tears and caresses called off his 
attention, and he was prevailed upon by her entreaties to be 
brought back to the palace. 

Carathis, apprehensive of leaving Vathek to himself, caused 
him to be put to bed, and seating herself by him, endeavored 
by her conversation to heal and compose him. Nor could any 
one have attempted it with better success, for the Caliph not 
only loved her as a mother, but respected her as a person of 
superior genius; it was she who had induced him, being a Greek 
herself, to adopt all the sciences and systems of her country, 
which good Mussulmans hold in such thorough abhorrence. 
Judicial astrology was one of those systems in which Carathis 
was a perfect adept; she began therefore with reminding her 
son of the promise which the stars had made him, and intimated 
an intention of consulting them again. 

“Alas!” sighed the Caliph, as soon as he could speak, 
“what a fool have I been! not for the kicks bestowed on my 
guards who so tamely submitted to death, but for never con- 
sidering that this extraordinary man was the same the planets 
had foretold, whom, instead of illtreating, I should have con- 
ciliated by all the arts of persuasion.” 

“The past,” said Carathis, “cannot be recalled, but it be- 
hooves us to think of the future; perhaps you may again see 
the object you so much regret; it is possible the inscriptions 
on the sabers will afford information. Eat, therefore, and take 
thy repose, my dear son; we will consider, to-morrow, in what 
manner to act.” 

Vathek yielded to her counsel as well as he could, and arose 
in the morning with a mind more at ease. The sabers he com- 
manded to be instantly brought, and poring upon them through 
a green glass, that their glittering might not dazzle, he set him- 
self in earnest to decipher the inscriptions; but his reiterated 
attempts were all of them nugatory; in vain did he beat his 
head and bite his nails, not a letter of the whole was he able 
to ascertain. So unlucky a disappointment would have undone 
him again, had not Carathis by good fortune entered the apart- 
ment. 

“Have patience, son!” said she; “you certainly are pos- 
sessed of every important science, but the knowledge of lan- 
guages is a trifle at best, and the accomplishment of none but 
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apedant. Issue forth a proclamation that you will confer such 
rewards as become your greatness upon any one that shall inter- 
pret what you do not understand, and what it is beneath you to 
learn; you will soon find your curiosity gratified.” 

“That may be,” said the Caliph; “but in the mean time I 
shall be horribly disgusted by a crowd of smatterers, who will 
come to the trial as much for the pleasure of retailing their 
jargon as from the hope of gaining the reward. To avoid this 
evil, it will be proper to add that I will put every candidate to 
death who shall fail to give satisfaction; for, thank Heaven! I 
have skill enough to distinguish between one that translates 
and one that invents.” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” replied Carathis; “but to pvt 
the ignorant to death is somewhat severe, and may be produc- 
tive of dangerous effects; content yourself with commanding 
their beards to be burnt,— beards in a state are not quite so 
essential as men.” 

The Caliph submitted to the reasons of his mother, and send- 
ing for Morakanabad, his prime vizier, said: “ Let the common 
eriers proclaim, not only in Samarah, but throughout every city 
in my empire, that whosoever will repair hither and decipher 
certain characters which appear to be inexplicable, shall experi. 
ence the liberality for which I am renowned; but that all whe 
fail upon trial shall have their beards burnt off to the last hair, 
Let them add also that I will bestow fifty beautiful slaves, and 
as many jars of apricots from the isle of Kirmith, upon any mai 
that shall bring me intelligence of the stranger.” 

The subjects of the Caliph, like their sovereign, being great 
admirers of women and apricots from Kirmith, felt their mouths 
water at these promises, but were totally unable to gratify theiz 
hankering, for no one knew. which way the stranger had gone. 

As to the Caliph’s other requisition, the result was different. 
The learned, the half-learned, and those who were neither, but 
fancied themselves equal to both, came boldly to hazard their 
beards, and all shamefully lost them. 

The exaction of these forfeitures, which found sufficient 
employment for the eunuchs, gave them such a smell of singed 
hair as greatly to disgust the ladies of the seraglio, and make 
it necessary that this new occupation of their guardians should 
be transferred into other hands. 

At length, however, an old man presented himself whose 
beard was a cubit and a half longer than any that had appeared 
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before him. The officers of the palace whispered to each other, 
as they ushered him in, “ What a pity such a beard should be 
burnt!” Even the Caliph, when he saw it, concurred with 
them in opinion, but his concern was entirely needless. This 
venerable personage read the characters with facility, and ex- 
plained them verbatim as follows: “We were made where 
everything good is made; we are the least of the wonders of a 
place where all is wonderful and deserving the sight of the 
first potentate on earth.” 

“You translate admirably!” cried Vathek; “I know to 
what these marvelous characters allude. Let him receive as 
many robes of honor and thousands of sequins of gold, as he 
hath spoken words. JI am in some measure relieved from the 
perplexity that embarrassed me !” 

Vathek invited the old man to dine, and even to remain some 
days in the palace. Unluckily for him he accepted the offer, 
for the Caliph, having ordered him next morning to be called, 
said: “Read again to me what you have read already; I cannot 
hear too often the promise that is made me, the completion of 
which I languish to obtain.” 

The old man forthwith put on his green spectacles, but they 
instantly dropped from his nose on perceiving that the charac- 
ters he had read the day preceding had given place to others 
of different import. 

“What ails you?” asked the Caliph; “and why these symp- 
toms of wonder?” 

“Sovereign of the world,” replied the old man, “these sabers 
hold another language to-day from that they yesterday held.” 

“How say you?” returned Vathek —“but it matters not! 
Tell me, if you ean, what they mean.” 

“Tt is this, my Lord,” rejoined the old man: “Woe to the 
rash mortal who seeks to know that of which he should remain 
ignorant, and to undertake that which surpasseth his power!” 

“ And woe to thee!” cried the Caliph, in a burst of indigna- 
tion; “to-day thou art void of understanding; begone from my 
presence, they shall burn but the half of thy beard, because 
thou wert yesterday fortunate in guessing; —my gifts I never 
resume. 

The old man, wise enough to perceive he had luckily 
escaped, considering the folly of disclosing so disgusting a 
truth, immediately withdrew and appeared not again. 

But it was not long before Vathek discovered abundant 
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decipher the characters himself, yet by constantly poring upon 
them he plainly perceived that they every day changed, and 
unfortunately no other candidate offered to explain them. 
This perplexing occupation inflamed his blood, dazzled his 
sight, and brought on a giddiness and debility that he could 
not support. He failed not, however, though in so reduced a 
condition, to be often carried to his tower, as he flattered him- 
self that he might there read in the stars which he went to 
consult something more congenial to his wishes: but in this 
his hopes were deluded; for his eyes, dimmed by the vapors of 
his head, began to subserve his curiosity so ill that he beheld 
nothing but a thick dun cloud, which he took for the most 
direful of omens. 

Agitated with so much anxiety, Vathek entirely lost all 
firmness; a fever seized him, and his appetite failed. Instead 
of being one of the greatest eaters he became as distinguished 
for drinking. So insatiable was the thirst which tormented 
him, that his mouth, like a funnel, was always open to re- 
ceive the various liquors that might be poured into it, and 
especially cold water, which calmed him more than every 
other. 

This unhappy prince being thus incapacitated for the enjoy- 
ment of any pleasure, commanded the palaces of the five senses 
to be shut up, forbore to appear in public, either to displey his 
magnificence or administer justice, and retired to the inmost 
apartment of his harem. As he had ever been an indulgent 
husband, his wives, overwhelmed with grief at his deplorable 
situation, incessantly offered their prayers for his health and 
unremittingly supplied him with water. 

In the mean time the Princess Carathis, whose affliction no 
words can describe, instead of restraining herself to sobbing 
and tears, was closeted daily with the Vizier Morakanabad, to 
find out some cure or mitigation of the Caliph’s disease. Under 
the persuasion that it was caused by enchantment, they turned 
over together, leaf by leaf, all the books of magic that might 
point out a remedy, and caused the horrible stranger, whom 
they accused as the enchanter, to be everywhere sought for with 
the strictest diligence. 

At the distance of a few miles from Samarah stood a high 
mountain, whose sides were swarded with wild thyme and basil, 
and its summit overspread with so delightful a plain, that it 
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might be taken for the paradise destined for the faithful. Upon 
it grew a hundred thickets of eglantine and other fragrant 
shrubs, a hundred arbors of roses, jessamine and honeysuckle, 
as many clumps of orange trees, cedar and citron, whose 
branches, interwoven with the palm, the pomegranate, and the 
vine, presented every luxury that could regale the eye or the 
taste. The ground was strewed with violets, harebells, and 
pansies, in the midst of which sprang forth tufts of jonquils, 
hyacinths, and carnations, with every other perfume that impreg- 
nates the air. Four fountains, not less clear than deep, and 
so abundant as to slake the thirst of ten armies, seemed pro- 
fusely placed here to make the scene more resemble the garden 
of Eden, which was watered by the four sacred rivers. Here 
the nightingale sang the birth of the rose, her well-beloved, 
and at the same time lamented its short-lived beauty; whilst 
the turtle deplored the loss of more substantial pleasures, and 
the wakeful lark hailed the rising light that reanimates the 
whole creation. Here more than anywhere the mingled melo- 
dies of birds expressed the various passions they inspired, as if 
the exquisite fruits which they pecked at pleasure had given 
them a double energy. 

To this mountain Vathek was sometimes brought for the 
sake of breathing a purer air, and especially to drink at will of 
the four fountains, which were reputed in the highest degree 
salubrious and sacred to himself. His attendants were his 
mother, his wives, and‘ some eunuchs, who assiduously em- 
ployed themselves in filling capacious bowls of rock erystal, 
and emulously presenting them to him; but it frequently hap- 
pened that his avidity exceeded their zeal, insomuch that he 
would prostrate himself upon the ground to lap up the water, 
of which he could never have enough. 

One day when this unhappy prince had been long lying in 
so debasing a posture, a voice, hoarse but strong, thus addressed 
him: “Why assumest thou the function of a dog, O Caliph, so 
proud of thy dignity and power?” 

At this apostrophe he raised his head and beheld the stranger 
that had caused him so much affliction. Inflamed with anger 
at the sight, he exclaimed: — 

“Accursed Giaour! what comest thou hither to do? Is it 
not enough to have transformed a prince remarkable for his 
agility into one of those leather barrels which the Bedouin 
Arabs o--™ on their camels when they traverse the deserts? 
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Perceivest thou not that I may perish by drinking to excess no 
less than by a total abstinence?” 

“Drink then this draught,” said the stranger, as he pre- 
sented to him a phial of a red and yellow mixture; “and, to 
satiate the thirst of thy soul as well as of thy body, know that 
I am an Indian, but from a region of India which is wholly 
unknown.” 

The Caliph, delighted to see his desires accomplished in 
part, and flattering himself with the hope of obtaining their 
entire fulfillment, without a moment’s hesitation swallowed the 
potion, and instantaneously found his health restored, his thirst 
appeased, and his limbs as agile as ever. 

In the transports of his joy Vathek leaped upon the neck of 
the frightful Indian, and kissed his horrid mouth and hollow 
cheeks as though they had been the coral lips, and the lilies 
and roses, of his most beautiful wives; whilst they, less terrified 
than jealous at the sight, dropped their veils to hide the blush 
of mortification that suffused their foreheads. 

Nor would the scene have closed here, had not Carathis, 
with all the art of insinuation, a little repressed the raptures 
of her son. Having prevailed upon him to return to Samarah, 
she caused a herald to precede him, whom she commanded to 
proclaim as loudly as possible: ‘The wonderful stranger hath 
appeared again, he hath healed the Caliph, he hath spoken! he 
hath spoken!” 

Forthwith all the inhabitants of this vast city quitted their 
habitations, and ran together in crowds to see the procession of 
Vathek and the Indian, whom they now blessed as much as 
they had before execrated, incessantly shouting: “He hath ~ 
healed our sovereign, he hath spoken! he hath spoken!” Nor 
were these words forgotten in the public festivals which were 
celebrated the same evening, to testify the general joy; for the 
poets applied them as a chorus to all the songs they composed. 

The Caliph in the mean while caused the palaces of the senses 
to be again set open; and, as he found himself prompted to visit 
that of taste in preference to the rest, immediately ordered a 
splendid entertainment, to which his great officers and favorite 
courtiers were all invited. The Indian, who was placed near 
the Prince, seemed to. think that as a proper acknowledgment 
of so distinguished a privilege he could neither eat, drink, nor 
talk too much. The various dainties were no sooner served up 
than they vanished, to the great mortification of Vathek, whe 
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piqued himself on being the greatest eater alive, and at this 
time in particular had an excellent appetite. 

The rest of the company looked round at each other in 
amazement; but the Indian without appearing to observe it 
quaffed large bumpers to the health of each of them, sang ina 
style altogether extravagant, related stories at which he laughed 
immoderately, and poured forth extemporaneous verses, which 
would not have been thought bad but for the strange grimaces 
with which they were uttered. In a word his loquacity was 
equal to that of a hundred astrologers, he ate as much as a 
hundred porters, and caroused in proportion. 

The Caliph, notwithstanding the table had been thirty times 
covered, found himself incommoded by the voraciousness of his 
enest, who was now considerably declined in the prince’s esteem. 
Vathek, however, being unwilling to betray the chagrin he could 
hardly disguise, said in a whisper to Bababalouk, the chief of 
his eunuchs : “ You see how enormous his performances in every 
way ave: what would be the consequence should he get at my 
wives! Go! redouble your vigilance, and be sure look well to 
my Circassians, who would be more to his taste than all of the 
rest.” 

The bird of the morning had thrice renewed his song when 
the hour of the Divan sounded. Vathek in gratitude to his 
subjects having promised to attend, immediately arose from 
table and repaired thither, leaning upon his vizier, who could 
scarcely support him, so disordered was the poor Prince by the 
wine he had drunk, and still more by the extravagant vagaries 
of his boisterous guest. 

The yiziers, the officers of the crown and of the law, arranged 
themselves in a semicircle about their sovereign and preserved 
a respectful silence, whilst the Indian, who looked as cool as if 
come from a fast, sat down without ceremony on the step of the 
throne, laughing in his sleeve at the indignation with which his 
temerity had filled the spectators. : 

The Caliph, however, whose ideas were confused and his 
head embarrassed, went on administering justice at haphazard, 
till at length the prime vizier, perceiving his situation, hit upon 
a sudden expedient to interrupt the audience and rescue the 
honor of his master, to whom he said in a whisper: “ My Lord, 
the Princess Carathis, who hath passed the night in consulting 
the planets, informs you that they portend you evil, and the 
danger is urgent. Beware lest this stranger, whom you have 
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so lavishly recompensed for his magical gewgaws, should make 
some attempt on your life; his liquor, which at first had the 
appearance of effecting your cure, may be no more than a poison 
of a sudden operation. Slight not this surmise, ask him at least 
of what it was compounded, whence he procured it, and mention 
the sabers, which you seem to have forgotten.” 

Vathek, to whom the insolent airs of the stranger became 
every moment less supportable, intimated to his vizier by a wink 
of acquiescence that he would adopt his advice, and at once 
turning towards the Indian said: “Get up, and declare in full 
Divan of what drugs the liquor was compounded you enjoined 
me to take, for it is suspected to be poison; add also the ex- 
planation I have so earnestly desired concerning the sabers you 
sold me, and thus show your gratitude for the favors heaped on 
you.” 

Having pronounced these words in as moderate a tone as a 
caliph well could, he waited in silent expectation for an answer. 
But the Indian, still keeping his seat, began to renew his loud 
shouts of laughter, and exhibit the same horrid grimaces he had 
shown them before, without vouchsafing a word in reply. 
Vathek, no longer able to brook such insolence, immediately 
kicked him from the steps; instantly descending, repeated his 
blow, and persisted with such assiduity as incited all who were 
present to follow his example. Every foot was aimed at the 
Indian, and no sooner had any one given him a kick than he 
felt himself constrained to reiterate the stroke. 

The stranger afforded them no small entertainment ; for, 
being both short and plump, he collected himself into a ball, and 
rolled round on all sides at the blows of his assailants, who 
pressed after him wherever he turned with an eagerness beyond 
conception, whilst their numbers were every moment increasing. 
The ball, indeed, in passing from one apartment to another, drew 
every person after it that came in its way, insomuch that the 
whole palace was thrown into confusion, and resounded with a 
tremendous clamor. The women of the harem, amazed at the 
uproar, flew to their blinds to discover the cause; but no sooner 
did they catch a glimpse of the ball than, feeling themselves un. 
able to refrain, they broke from the clutches of their eunuchs, 
who to stop their flight pinched them till they bled, but in vain ; 
whilst themselves, though trembling with terror at the escape 
of their charge, were as incapable of resisting the attraction. 

The Indian, after having traversed the halls, galleries, 
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chambers, kitchens, gardens, and stables of the palace, at last 
took his course through the courts; whilst the Caliph, pursu- 
ing him closer than the rest, bestowed as many kicks as he pos- 
sibly could, yet not without receiving now and then one, which 
his competitors in their eagerness designed for the ball. 

Carathis, Morakanabad, and two or three old viziers, whose 
wisdom had hitherto withstood the attraction, wishing to pre- 
vent Vathek from exposing himself in the presence of his sub- 
jects, fell down in his way to impede the pursuit; but he, 
regardless of their obstruction, leaped over their heads and 
went on as before. They then ordered the Muezzins to call 
the people to prayers, both for the sake of getting them out of 
the way, and of endeavoring by their petitions to avert the 
calamity ; but neither of these expedients was a whit more suc- 
cessful; the sight of this fatal ball was alone sufficient to draw 
after it every beholder. The Muezzins themselves, though they 
saw it but at a distance, hastened down from their minarets 
and mixed with the crowd, which continued to increase in so 
surprising a manner that scarce an inhabitant was left in 
Samarah, except the aged, the sick confined to their beds, and 
infants at the breast, whose nurses could run more nimbly with- 
out them. Even Carathis, Morakanabad, and the rest were all 
become of the party. 

The shrill screams of the females, who had broken from 
their apartments and were unable to extricate themselves from 
the pressure of the crowd, together with those of the eunuchs 
jostling after them, terrified lest their charge should escape 
from their sight, increased by the execrations of husbands 
urging forward and menacing both, kicks given and received, 
stumblings and overthrows at every step, —in a word, the con- 
fusion that universally prevailed rendered Samarah like a city 
taken by storm and devoted to absolute plunder. 

At last the cursed Indian, who still preserved his rotundity 
of figure, after passing through all the streets and public 
places, and leaving them empty, rolled onwards to the plain 
of Catoul, and traversed the valley at the foot of the mountain 
of the Four Fountains. 

As a continual fall of water had excavated an immense gulf 
in the valley, whose opposite side was closed in by a steep 
acclivity, the Caliph and his attendants were appreliensive lest 
the ball should bound into the chasm, and, to prevent it, 
redoubled their efforts, but in vain. The Indian persevered in 
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his onward direction, and, as had been apprehended, glancing 
from the precipice with the rapidity of lightning, was lost in 
the gulf below. 

Vathek would have followed the perfidious Giaour, had not 
an invisible agency arrested his progress. ‘The multitude that 
pressed after him were at once checked in the same manner, and 
a calm instantaneously ensued. They all gazed at each other 
with an air of astonishment; and, notwithstanding that the loss 
of veils and turbans, together with torn habits and dust blended 
- with sweat, presented a most laughable spectacle, there was 
not one smile to be seen; on the contrary all, with looks of 
confusion and sadness, returned in silence to Samarah and 
retired to their inmost apartments, without ever reflecting that 
they had been impelled by an invisible power into the extrava- 
gance for which they reproached themselves; for it is but just 
that men, who so often arrogate to their own merit the good of 
which they are but instruments, should attribute to themselves 
the absurdities which they could not prevent. 

The Caliph was the only person that refused to leave the 
valley. He commanded his tents to be pitched there, and 
stationed himself on the very edge of the precipice, in spite of 
the representations of Carathis and Morakanabad, who pointed 
out the hazard of its brink giving way, and the vicinity to the 
Magician that had so severely tormented him. Vathek derided 
all their remonstrances, and, having ordered a thousand flam- 
beaux to be lighted, and directed his attendants to proceed in 
lighting more, lay down on the slippery margin and attempted, 
by help of this artificial splendor, to look through that gloom 
which all the fires of the empyrean had been insufficient to per- 
vade. One while he fancied to himself voices arising from the 
depth of the gulf; at another he seemed to distinguish the 
accents of the Indian, but all was no more than the hollow 
murmur of waters, and the din of the cataracts that rushed 
from steep to steep down the sides of the mountain. 

Having passed the night in this cruel perturbation, the 
Caliph at daybreak retired to his tent, where, without taking 
the least sustenance, he continued to doze till the dusk of 
evening began again to come on. He then resumed’ his vigils 
as before, and persevered in observing them for many nights 
together. At length, fatigued with so successless an employ- 
ment, he sought relief from change. To this end he sometimes 
paced with hasty strides across the plain, and, as he wildly 
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gazed at the stars, reproached them with having deceived him s 
but lo! on a sudden the clear blue sky appeared streaked over 
with streams of blood, which reached from the valley even to 
the city of Samarah. As this awful phenomenon seemed to 
touch his tower, Vathek at first thought of repairing thither 
to view it more distinctly; but feeling himself unable to 
advance, and being overcome with apprehension, he muffled 
up his face in his robe. 

Terrifying as these prodigies were, this impression upon him 
was no more than momentary, and served only to stimulate his 
love of the marvelous. Instead therefore of returning to his 
palace, he persisted in the resolution of abiding where the 
Indian vanished from his view. One night, however, while he 
was walking as usual on the plain, the moon and the stars at 
once were eclipsed, and a total darkness ensued; the earth 
trembled beneath him, and a voice came forth, the voice of the 
Giaour, who, in accents more sonorous than thunder, thus 
addressed him: ‘ Wouldest thou devote thyself to me? Adore 
then the terrestrial influences, and abjure Mahomet. On these 
conditions I will bring thee to the palace of subterranean fire ; 
there shalt thou behold in immense depositories the treasures 
which the stars have promised thee, and which will be con- 
ferred by those Intelligences whom thou shalt thus render pro- 
pitious. It was from thence I brought my sabers, and it is 
there that Soliman Ben Daoud reposes, surrounded by the talis- 
mans that control the world.” 

The astonished Caliph trembled as he answered, yet in a 
style that showed him to be no novice in preternatural adven- 
tures: “ Where art thou? be present to my eyes; dissipate the 
gloom that perplexes me and of which I deem thee the cause; 
after the many flambeaux I have burnt to discover thee, thou 
mayst at least grant a glimpse of thy horrible visage.” 

“ Abjure then Mahomet,” replied the Indian, “ and promise 
me full proofs of thy sincerity ; otherwise thou shalt never be- 
hold me again.” 

The unhappy Caliph, instigated by insatiable curiosity, lay- 
ished his promises in the utmost profusion. The sky immedi- 
ately brightened ; and by the light of the planets, which seemed 
ulmost to blaze, Vathek beheld the earth open, and at -the ex- 
tremity of a vast black chasm ‘ portal of ebony, before which 
stood the Indian, still blacker, holding in his hand a golden 
key that caused the lock to resound. 
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“ How,” cried Vathek, “can I deseend to thee without the 
certainty of breaking my neck? come take me, and instantly 
open the portal.” 

“Not so fast,” replied the Indian, “impatient Caliph ! 
Know that Iam parched with thirst, and cannot open this door 
till my thirst be thoroughly appeased. I require the blood of 
fifty of the most beautiful sons of thy viziers and great men, or 
neither can my thirst nor thy curiosity be satisfied. Return to 
Samarah, procure for me this necessary libation, come back 
hither, throw it thyself into this chasm, and then shalt thou 
see!” 

Having thus spoken, the Indian turned his back on the 
Caliph, who, incited by the suggestion of demons, resolved on 
the direful sacrifice. He now pretended to have regained his 
tranquillity, and set out for Samarah amidst the acclamations of 
a people who still loved him, and forbore not to rejoice when 
they believed him to have recovered his reason. So success- 
fully did he conceal the emotion of his heart, that even Cara- 
this and Morakanabad were equally deceived with the rest. 
Nothing was heard of but festivals and rejoicings ; the ball, 
which no tongue had hitherto ventured to mention, was again 
brought on the tapis; a general laugh went round, though 
many, still smarting under the hands of the surgeon from the 
hurts received in that memorable adventure, had no great 
reason for mirth. 

The prevalence of this gay humor was not a little grateful 
to Vathek, is perceiving how much it conduced to his project. 
He put on the appearance of affability to every one, but espe- 
cially to his viziers, and the grandees of his court, whom he failed 
not to regale with a sumptuous banquet, during which he in- 
sensibly inclined the conversation to the children of his guests. 
Having asked with a good-natured air who of them were 
blessed with the handsomest boys, every father at onee asserted 
the pretensions of his own, and the contest imperceptibly grew 
so warm that nothing could have withholden them from coming 
to blows but their profound reverence for the person of the 
Caliph. Under the pretense, therefore, of reconciling the dis- 
putants, Vathek took upon him to decide, and with this view 
commanded the boys to be brought. 

It was not long before a troop of these poor children made 
their appearance, all equipped by their fond mothers with such 
ornaments as might give the greatest relief to their beauty, or 
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most advantageously display the graces of their age. But 
whilst this brilliant assemblage attracted the eyes and hearts 
of every one besides, the Caliph scrutinized each in his turn 
with a malignant avidity that passed for attention, and selected 
from their number the fifty whom he judged the Giaour would 
prefer. 

With an equal show of kindness as before, he proposed to 
celebrate a festival on the plain for the entertainment of his 
young favorites, who he said ought to rejoice still more than 
all at the restoration of his health, on account of the favors he 
intended for them. 

The Caliph’s proposal was received with the greatest de- 
light, and soon published through Samarah ; litters, camels, 
and horses were prepared. Women and children, old men and 
young, every one placed himself in the station he chose. ‘The 
cavalcade set forward, attended by all the confectioners in the 
city and its precincts; the populace following on foot com- 
posed an amazing crowd, and occasioned no little noise; all 
was joy, nor did any one call to mind what most of them had 
suffered when they first traveled the road they were now pass- 
ing so gayly. 

The evening was serene, the air refreshing, the sky clear, 
and the flowers exhaled their fragrance ; the beams of the de- 
clining sun, whose mild splendor reposed on the summit of the 
mountain, shed a glow of ruddy light over its green declivity 
and the white flocks sporting upon it; no sounds were audible, 
save the murmurs of the Four Fountains, and the reeds and 
voices of shepherds, calling to each other from different emi- 
nences. 

The lovely innocents proceeding to the destined sacrifice 
added not.a little to the hilarity of the scene; they approached 
the plain full of sportiveness, some coursing butterflies, others 
culling flowers, or picking up the shining little pebbles that 
attracted their notice. At intervals they nimbly started from 
each other, for the sake of being caught again and mutually 
imparting a thousand caresses. 

The dreadful chasm, at whose bottom the portal of ebony 
was placed, began to appear at a distance; it looked like a 
black streak that divided the plain. Morakanabad and his 
companions took it for some work which the Caliph had 
ordered; unhappy men! little did they surmise for what it 
was destined. 
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Vathek, not liking they should examine it too nearly, 
stopped the procession, and ordered a spacious circle to be 
formed on this side, at some distance from the accursed chasm. 
The bodyguard of eunuchs was detached to measure out the 
lists intended for the games, and prepare ringles for the lnes 
to keep off the crowd. The fifty competitors were soon stripped, 
and presented to the admiration of the spectators the supple- 
ness and grace of their delicate limbs; their eyes sparkled with 
a joy which those of their fond parents reflected. Every one 
offered wishes for the little candidate nearest his heart, and 
doubted not of his being victorious; a breathless suspense 
awaited the contest of these amiable and innocent victims. 

The Caliph, availing himself of the first moment to retire 
from the crowd, advanced towards the chasm, and there heard, 
yet not without, shuddering, the voice of the Indian, who, 
gnashing his teeth, eagerly demanded: “ Where are they ? 
where are they ? perceivest thou not how my mouth waters ? ‘ 

“ Relentless Giaour!’’ answered Vathek, with emotion, “can 
nothing content thee but the massacre of these lovely victims ? 
Ah! wert thou to behold their beauty it must certainly move 
thy compassion.” 

« Perdition on thy compassion, babbler!” cried the Indian. 
“Give them me, instantly give them, or my portal shall be 
closed against thee forever!” 

“Not so loudly,” replied the Caliph, blushing. 

“] understand thee,” returned the Giaour, with the grin of 
an ogre; “thou wantest to summon up more presence of mind; 
[ will for a moment forbear.” 

During this exquisite dialogue the games went forward with 
all alacrity, and at length concluded just as the twilight began 
to overcast the mountains. Vathek, who was still standing on 
the edge of the chasm, called out, with all his might: “ Let my 
fifty little favorites approach me separately, and let them come 
+n the order of their success. To the first I will give my dia- 
mond bracelet, to the second my collar of emeralds, to the third 
my aigret of rubies, to the fourth my girdle of topazes, and te 
the rest each a part of my dress, even down to my slippers.” 

This declaration was received with reiterated acclamations, 
and all extolled the liberality of a Prince who would thus strip 
himself for the amusement of his subjects and the encourage- 
ment of the rising generation. 

The Caliph in the mean while undressed himself by degrees, 
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and, raising his arm as high as he was able, made each of the 
prizes glitter in the air; but whilst he delivered it with one 
hand to the child, who sprang forward to receive it, he with 
the other pushed the poor innocent into the gulf, where the 
Giaour with a sullen muttering incessantly repeated, “ More ! 
more!” 

This dreadful device was executed with so much dexterity 
that the boy who was approaching him remained unconscious 
of the fate of his forerunner; and as to spectators, the shades 
of evening, together with their distance, precluded them from 
perceiving any object distinctly.” Vathek, having in this man- 
ner thrown in the last of the fifty, and expecting that the 
Giaour, on receiving them would have presented the key, al- 
ready fancied himself as great as Soliman, and consequently 
above being amenable for what he had done: when, to his 
utter amazement, the chasm closed, and the ground became as 
entire as the rest of the plain. 

No language could express his rage and despair. He exe- 
crated the perfidy of the Indian, loaded him with the most 
infamous invectives, and stamped with his foot as resolving to 
be heard; he persisted in this demeanor till his strength failed 
him, and then fell on the earth like one void of sense. His 
viziers and grandees, who were nearer than the rest, supposed 
him at first to be sitting on the grass at play with their amiable 
children; but at length prompted by doubt, they advanced 
towards the spot and found the Caliph alone, who wildly de- 
manded what they wanted. 

“Our children! our children!” cried they. 

“It is assuredly pleasant,” said he, “to make me account- 
wble for accidents; your children while at play fell from the 
precipice that was here, and I should have experienced their 
fate had T not been saved by a sudden start back.” 

At these words the fathers of the fifty boys cried out aloud, 
the mothers repeated their exclamations an octave higher, 
whilst the rest, without knowing the cause, soon drow ned the 
voices of both with still louder lamentations of their own. 

“Our Caliph,” said they, and the report soon circulated, 
“Our Caliph has played us this trick to gratify his accursed 
Giaour. Let us punish him for his perfidy ! let us avenge our- 
selves! let us avenge the blood of the innocent! let us throw 


this cruel Prince into the gulf that is near, and let his name be 
mentioned no more |” 
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At this rumor and these menaces, Carathis, full of conster- 
nation, hastened to Morakanabad and said: “ Vizier, you have 
lost two beautiful boys, and must necessarily be the most at- 
flicted of fathers ; but you are virtuous, save your master.” 

“7 will brave every hazard,” replied the vizier, “to rescue 
him from his present danger, but afterwards will abandon him 
to his fate. Bababalouk,” continued he, “put yourself at the 
head of your eunuchs, disperse the mob, and, if possible, bring 
back this unhappy Prince to his palace.” Bababalouk and his 
fraternity, felicitating each other in a low voice on their dis- 
ability of ever being fathers, obeyed the mandate of the vizier ; 
who, seconding their exertions to the utmost of his power, at 
length accomplished his generous enterprise, and retired as he 
resolved, to lament at his leisure. ; 

No sooner had the Caliph reéntered his palace than Carathis 
commanded the doors to be fastened ; but perceiving the tu- 
mult to be still violent, and hearing the imprecations which 
resounded from all quarters, she said to her son: “ Whether 
the populace be right or wrong, it behooves you to provide for 
your safety; let us retire to your own apartment, and from 
thence through the subterranean passage, known only to our- 
selves, into your tower; there, with the assistance of the mutes 
who never leave it, we may be able to make some resistance. 
Bababalouk, supposing us to be still in the palace, will guard 
its avenues for his own sake; and we shall soon find, without 
the counsels of that blubberer Morakanabad, what expedient 
may be best to adopt.” .. « 

Accordingly the Princess, who possessed the most consum- 
mate skill in the art of persuasion, went immediately back 
through the subterranean passage ; and presenting herself to 
the populace from a window of the palace, began to harangue 
them with all the address of which she was mistress, whilst 
Bababalouk showered money from both hands amongst the 
crowd, who by these united means were soon appeased: every 
person retired to his home, and Carathis returned to the 
tower. 
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ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
By R. E. RASPE. 


[Hirronymus Karr Frrepricu Mincnnavsen: A German boaster, known 
as Baron Munchausen ; born at Bodenwerder, Hanover, in 1720; died there in 
1797. He served in the Russian cavalry against the Turks (1737-1739), and on his 
return related absurd and fabulous accounts of his adventures. A German exile 
in England, Rudolph Eric Raspe by name, wrote and published, in 1786, ‘ Baron 
Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in Russia.” 
This book was supposed to contain the accounts given by the baron, but in 
reality was a compilation of stories gathered from other books. It was translated 
into German and many times reprinted. ] 


(The Baron is supposed to relate these adventures to his friends over a bottle. ] 


In CEYLON. 


SoME years before my beard announced approaching man- 
hood, I expressed in repeated conversations a strong desire of 
seeing the world, from which I was discouraged by my parents. 
... At length my father consented to my accompanying 
him in a voyage to the island of Ceylon, where his uncle had 
resided as governor many years. 

The only circumstance which happened on our voyage worth 
relating was the wonderful effect of a storm, which had torn 
up by the roots a great number of trees of enormous bulk and 
height, in an island where we lay at anchor to take in wood and 
water; some of these trees weighed many tons, yet they were 
carried by the wind so amazingly high, that they appeared like 
the feathers of small birds floating in the air, for they were at 
least five miles above the earth: however, as soon as the storm 
subsided they all fell perpendicularly into their respective places, 
and took root again, except the largest, which happened, when 
it was blown into the air, to have a man and his wife, a very 
honest old couple, upon its branches, gathering cucumbers (in 
this part of the globe that useful vegetable grows upon trees): 
the weight of this couple, as the tree descended, overbalaneed 
the trunk, and brought it down in a horizontal position : it felt 
upon the chief man of the island, and killed him on the spot; 
he had quitted his house in the storm, under an apprehension 
of its falling upon him, and was returning through his own 
garden when this fortunate accident happened. The word for- 
tunate here requires some explanation. This chief was a man 
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of a very avaricious and oppressive disposition, and though he 
had no family, the natives of the island were half starved by his 
oppressive and infamous impositions. 

The very goods which he had thus taken from them were 
spoiling in his stores, while the poor wretches from whom they 
were plundered were pining in poverty. Though the destruction 
of this tyrant was accidental, the people chose the cucumber 
gatherers for their governors, as a mark of their gratitude for 
destroying, though accidentally, their late tyrant. 

After we had repaired the damages we sustained in this 
remarkable storm, and taken leave of the new governor and 
his lady, we sailed with a fair wind for the object of our 
voyage. 

In about six weeks we arrived at Ceylon, where we were 
received with great marks of friendship and true politeness. 
The following singular adventures may not prove unenter- 
taining. 

After we had resided at Ceylon about a fortnight, I accom- 
panied one of the governor’s brothers upon a shooting party. 
He was a strong, athletic man, and being used to that climate 
(for he had resided there some years), he bore the violent heat 
of the sun much better than I could; in our excursion he had 
made a considerable progress through a thick wood when I was 
only at the entrance. 

Near the banks of a large piece of water, which had engaged 
my attention, I thought I heard a rustling noise behind ; on 
turning about I was almost petrified (as who would not be?) at 
the sight of a lion, which was evidently approaching with the 
intention of satisfying his appetite with my poor carcass, and 
that without asking my consent. What was to be done in this 
horrible dilemma? I had not even a moment for reflection ; 
my piece was only charged with swan shot, and I had no other 
about me; however, though I could have no idea of killing such 
an animal with that weak kind of ammunition, yet I had some 
hopes of frightening him by the report, and perhaps of wound- 
ing himalso. I immediately let fly, without waiting till he was 
within reach, and the repert did but enrage him, for he now 
quickened his pace, and seemed to approach me full speed: I 
attempted to escape, but that only added (if an addition could 
be made) to my distress ; for the moment I turned about I found 
a large crocodile with his mouth extended almost ready to re- 
ceive me. On my right hand was the piece of water before 
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mentioned, and on my left a deep precipice, said to haye, as I 
have since learned, a receptacle at the bottom for venomous 
creatures ; in short, I gave myself up as lost, for the lion was 
now upon his hind legs, just in the act of seizing me; I fell 
involuntarily to the ground with fear, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, he sprang over me. I lay some time in a situation 
which no language can describe, expecting to feel his teeth or 
talons in some part of me every moment; after waiting in this 
prostrate situation a few seconds, I heard a violent but unusual 
noise, different from any noise that had ever before assailed 
my ears ; nor is it at all to be wondered at, when I inform you 
from whence it proceeded : after listening for some time, I ven- 
tured to raise my head and look round, when, to my unspeak- 
able joy, I perceived the lion had, by the eagerness with which 
he sprang at me, jumped forward, as I fell, into the crocodile’s 
mouth! which, as before observed, was wide open; the head 
of the one stuck in the throat of the other! and they were 
struggling to extricate themselves! I fortunately recollected 
my couteaw de chasse, which was by my side; with this instru- 
ment I severed the lion’s head at one blow, and the body fell 
at my feet! I then, with the butt end of my fowling piece, 
rammed the head farther into the throat of the crocodile, and 
destroyed him by suffocation, for he could neither gorge nor 
eject it. 

Soon after I had thus gained a complete victory over my 
two powerful adversaries, my companion arrived in search of 
me; for finding I did not follow him into the wood, he returned, 
apprehending I had lost my way, or met with some accident. 

After mutual congratulations, we measured the crocodile, 
which was just forty feet in length. 

As soon as we had related this extraordinary adventure to 
the governor, he sent a wagon and seryants, who brought home 
the two carcasses. The lion’s skin was properly preserved, 
with its hair on, after which it was made into tobacco pouches, 
and presented by me, upon our return to Holland, to the burgo- 
masters, who, in return, requested my acceptance of a thousand 
dueats. 

Lhe skin of the erocodile was stuffed in the usual manner, 
and makes a capital article in their public museum at Amster- 
dam, where the exhibitor relates the whole story to each spec- 
tator, with such additions as he thinks proper. Some of his 
variations are rather extravagant ; one of them is that the lion 
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jamped quite through the crocodile, and was making his escape 
at the back door, when, as soon as his head appeared, Monsieur 
the Great Baron (as he is pleased to call me) cut it off, and 
three feet of the crocodile’s tail along with it; nay, so little 
attention has this fellow to the truth that he sometimes adds, 
as soon as the crocodile missed his tail, he turned about, snatched 
the couteau de chasse out of Monsieur’s hand, and swallowed it 
with such eagerness that it pierced his heart and killed him 
immediately ! 

The little regard which this impudent knave has to veracity 
makes me sometimes apprehensive that my real facts may fall 
under suspicion, by being found in company with his confounded 
inventions. 


In RUSSIA. 


I set off from Rome on a journey to Russia, in the midst of 
winter, from a just notion that frost and snow must of course 
mend the roads, which every traveler had described as uncom- 
monly bad through the northern parts of Germany, Poland, 
Courland, and Livonia. I went on horseback, as the most 
convenient manner of traveling; I was but lightly clothed, 
and of this I felt the inconvenience the more I advanced north- 
east. What must not a poor old man have suffered in that 
severe weather and climate, whom I saw on a bleak common 
in Poland, lying on the road, helpless, shivering, and hardly 
having wherewithal to cover his nakedness? I pitied the poor 
soul: though I felt the severity of the air myself, I threw my 
mantle over him, and immediately I heard a voice from the 
heavens, blessing me for that piece of charity, saying, — 

“ You will be rewarded, my son, for this in time.” 

I went on: night and darkness overtook me. No village 
was to be seen. The country was covered with snow, and I 
was unacquainted with the road. 

Tired, I alighted, and fastened my horse to something like 
a pointed stump of a tree, which appeared above the snow ; 
for the sake of safety I placed my pistols under my arm, and 
lay down on the snow, where I slept so soundly that I did not 
open my eyes till full daylight. It is not easy to conceive my 
astonishment to find myself in the midst of a village, lying ina 
churchyard ; nor was my horse to be seen, but I heard him 
soon after neigh somewhere above me. On looking upwards ! 
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beheld him hanging by his bridle to the weathercock of the 
steeple. Matters were not very plain to me: the village had 
been covered with snow overnight; a sudden change of 
weather had taken place ; I had sunk down to the churchyard 
whilst asleep, gently, and in the same proportion as the snow 
had melted away; and what in the dark I had taken to be a 
stump of a little tree appearing above the snow, to which I 
had tied my horse, proved to have been the cross or weather- 
cock of the steeple ! 

Without long consideration I took one of my pistols, shot 
the bridle in two, brought down the horse, and proceeded on 
my journey. [Here the Baron seems to have forgot his feel- 
ings; he should certainly have ordered his horse a feed of 
corn, after fasting so long. ] 

He carried me well—advancing into the interior parts of 
Russia. I found traveling on horseback rather unfashionable 
in winter, therefore I submitted, as I always do, to the custom 
of the country, took a single horse sledge, and drove briskly 
towards St. Petersburg. I do not exactly recollect whether it 
was in Eastland, or Jugemanland, but I remember that in the 
midst of a dreary forest I spied a terrible wolf making after me, 
with all the speed of ravenous winter hunger. He soon over- 
took me. There was no possibility of escape. Mechanically I 
laid myself down flat in the sledge, and let my horse run for 
our safety. What I wished, but hardly hoped or expected, hap- 
pened immediately after. The wolf did not mind me in the 
least, but took a leap over me, and falling furiously on the horse 
began instantly to tear and devour the hind part of the poor 
animal, which ran the faster for his pain and terror. Thus 
unnoticed and safe myself, I lifted my head slyly up, and with 
horror I beheld that the wolf had eaten his way into the horse’s 
body ; it was not long before he had fairly forced himself into 
it, when I took my advantage, and fell upon him with the butt 
end of my whip. This unexpected attack in his rear frightened 
him so much that he leaped forward with all his might: the 
horse’s carcass dropped on the ground, but in his place the 
wolf was in the harness, and I on my part whipping him con- 
tinually we both arrived in full career safe to St. Petersburg, 
contrary to our respective expectations, and very much to the 
astonishment of the spectators, 
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AMONG THE TURKS. 


Success was not always with me. I had the misfortune to 
be overpowered by numbers, to be made prisoner of war; and 
what is worse, but always usual among the Turks, to be sold 
for a slave. In that state of humiliation my daily task was 
not very hard and laborious, but rather singular and irksome. 
It was to drive the Sultan’s bees every morning to their pas- 
ture grounds, to attend them all the day long, and against 
night to drive them back to their hives. One evening I missed 
a bee, and soon observed that two bears had fallen upon her to 
tear her to pieces for the honey she carried. I had nothing 
like an offensive weapon in my hands but the silver hatchet, 
which is the badge of the Sultan’s gardeners and farmers. I 
_ threw it at the robbers, with an intention to frighten them 
away, and set the poor bee at liberty ; but by an unlucky turn 
of my arm, it flew upwards, and continued rising till it reached 
the moon. How should I recover it? how fetch it down 
again? I recollected that Turkey beans grow very quick, and 
run up to an astonishing height. I planted one immediately ; it 
grew, and actually fastened itself to one of the moon’s horns. 
I had no more to do now but to climb up by it into the moon, 
where I safely arrived, and had a troublesome piece of business 
before I could find my silver hatchet, in a place where every- 
thing has the brightness of silver; at last, however, I found it 
in a heap of chaff and chopped straw. I was now for return- 
ing; but, alas! the heat of the sun had dried up my bean ; it 
was totally useless for my descent; so I fell to the work, and 
twisted me a rope of that chopped straw, as long and as well 
as I could make it. This I fastened to one of the moon’s horns 
and slid down to the end of it. Here I held myself fast with 
the left hand, and with the hatchet in my right I cut the long, 
now useless, end of the upper part, which, when tied to the 
lower end, brought me a good deal lower: this repeated spli- 
cing and tying of the rope did not improve its quality, or bring 
me down to the Sultan’s farm. I was four or five miles from 
the earth at least when it broke; I fell to the ground with 
such amazing violence that I found myself stunned, and in a 
hole nine fathoms deep at least, made by the weight of my body 
falling from so great a height : I recovered, but knew not how 
to get out again ; however, I dug slopes or steps with my finger 
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nails [the Barons’ nails were then of forty years’ growth], and 
easily accomplished it. 

Peace was soon after concluded with the Turks, and gaining 
my liberty, 1 left St. Petersburg at the time of that singular 
revolution, when the emperor in his cradle, his mother, the 
Duke of Brunswick, her father, Field Marshal Munich, and 
many others were sent to Siberia. ‘Phe winter was then so 
uncommonly severe all over Europe that ever since the sun 
seems to be frost-bitten. At my return to this place, I felt on 
the road greater inconveniences than those I had experienced 
on my setting out. 

I traveled post, and finding myself in a narrow lane, bade 
the postilion give a signal with his horn, that other travelers 
might not meet us in the narrow passage. He blew with ail 
his might; but his endeavors were in vain, he could not make 
the horn sound, which was unaccountable and rather unfor- 
tunate, for soon after we found ourselves in the presence of 
another coach coming the other way : there was no proceeding ; 
however, I got out of my carriage, and being pretty strong, 
placed it, wheels and all, upon my head; I then jumped over 
a hedge about nine feet high (which, considering the weight of 
the coach was rather difficult) into a field, and came out again 
by another jump into the road beyond the other carriage; I 
then went back for the horses, and placing one upon my head, 
and the other under my left arm, by the same means brought 
them to my coach, put to, and proceeded to an inn at the end 
of our stage. I should have told you that the horse under 
my arm was very spirited, and not above four years old; in 
making my second spring over the hedge, he expressed great 
dislike to that violent kind of motion by kicking and snorting ; 
however, I confined his hind legs by putting them into my 
coat pocket. After we arrived at the inn my postilion and I 
refreshed ourselves: he hung his horn on a peg near the kitchen 
fire; I sat on the other side. 

Suddenly we heard a tereng/ tereng! teng! teng/ We looked 
round, and now found the reason why the postilion had not 
been able to sound his horn: his tunes were frozen up in the 
horn, and came out now by thawing, plain enough, and much 
to the credit of the driver; so that the honest fellow enter- 
tained us for some time with a variety of tunes, without 
putting his mouth to the horn; at length the thawing enter- 
tainment concluded, 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 


SHOWING HOW HE WENT FARTHER THAN HE INTENDED, AND 
CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM COWPER. 


[Witri1am Cowrer, English poet, was born at Great Berkhampstead, Hert- 
fordshire, November 15, 1731. He was educated at Westminster School, wheré 
he remained from his tenth to his eighteenth year, and was called to the bar, but 
never practiced. He early showed'symptomis of mélancholia, and in 1763 had an 
attack of suicidal mania, which necessitated a temporary confinement in a private 
asylum at St. Albans. On his release he resided with thé Unwins at Hunting- 
don, and the Rey. John Newton at Olney, and was tenderly cared for by Lady 
Austen and Lady Hesketh. Tewards the close of his life his mental infirmities 
overcame himcompletely, andhe died at East Déreliam, N orfolk, April 25, 1800. 
His first volume of poems (1782) contained : ‘¢ The Progress of Error,” ‘¢ Truth,” 
‘““Table Talk,” ete. ‘The Task,’’ with ‘‘ Tirocinium”’ and the famous “John 
Gilpin,’’ appeared in 1785. He also published translations of Madame Guyon’s 
poems, of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and of Milton’s Latin and Italian poems. } 


JOHN GIDPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten'tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


“To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise;.so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, — “I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 
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“T am a linen draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, — “That’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.” 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 


For saddletree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When turning round his head he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 
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*T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs, 
“The wine is left behind!” 


“Good lack!” quoth he, “yet bring it me 
My leathern belt likewise, 

in which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So “Fair and softly,” John he cried, 
But John he eried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And eke with all his might. 
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His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his hack had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button falling both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, “ Well done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 
His fame soon spread around ; 

“He carries weight!” “He rides a race!” 
‘Tis for a thousand pound!” 


And still as fast as he drew near, 
Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 
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But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington, 
These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 


And here he threw the Wash about, 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s the house!” 
They all at once did ery ; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired: ” -— 
Said Gilpin— “So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why ? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till, at his friend the calender’s, 
His horse at last stood still. 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him :— 
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“ What news? what news? your tidings tell, 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender, 
In merry guise, he spoke : — 


“T came because your horse could come; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, — 
They are upon the road.” 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in ; 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig— 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn, 
Thus showed his ready wit : — 

“ My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


“ But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 


Said John, — “It is my wedding day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
“T am in haste to dine; 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.” 


Ah! Juckless speech, and bootless boast, 
Kor which he paid full dear : 
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For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lon roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? — they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half a crown; 


And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and ery : — 
“ Stop thief! stop thief !—a highwayman! 4 
Not one of them was mute; 
VOL. xix. —18 
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And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The tollmen thinking as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race, 


And so he did, and won it too, 
‘For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing Long live the King, 
And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 


—-0594 oo —. 


MISCHIEFS OF THE ANTI-USURIOUS LAWS. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 
(From the ‘¢ Defence of Usury.’’) 


(JEREMY BentTHam, a great English jurist and social philosopher, was born 
at London in 1748 ; graduated from Queen’s College, Oxford ; was called to the 
bar, but gave up practice for literature, inheriting a fortune in 1792 which 
enabled him to work independently. His working out of utilitarianism has had 
enormous influence on all later speculation and much practical legislation. He 
wrote, among other things, ‘‘ Fragment on Government” (1776), ‘‘ Defence of 
Usury’? (1786), ‘‘ Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation”? 
(1789), ‘‘ Rationale of Judicial Evidence’? (1827), ‘‘ The Constitutional Code” 
(1830).] 


IN THE preceding letters, I have examined all the modes I 
can think of, in which the restraints imposed by the laws against 
usury can have been fancied to be of service. 

I hope it appears by this time, that there are no Ways in 
which those laws can do any good. But there are several, in 
which they cannot but do misehief, 

The first I shall mention, is that of precluding so many 
people altogether from the getting the money they stand in 
need of, to answer their respective exigencies. Think what a 
distress it would produce, were the liberty of borrowing denied 
to everybody ; denied to those who have such security to offer, 
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as renders the rate of interest they have to offer a sufficient 
inducement, for a man who has money, to trust them with it. 
Just that same sort of distress is produced, by denying that 
liberty to so many people whose security, though if they were 
permitted to add something to that rate it would be sufficient, 
is rendered insufficient by their being denied that liberty. 
Why the misfortune of not being possessed of that arbitrarily 
exacted degree of security, should be made a ground for sub- 
jecting a man to a hardship which is not imposed on those who 
are free from that misfortune, is more than I can see. ‘To dis- 
criminate the former class from the latter, I can see but this one 
circumstance, viz. that their necessity is greater. This it is by 
the very supposition: for were it not, they could not be, what 
they are supposed to be, willing to give more to be relieved 
from it. In this point of view, then, the sole tendency of the 
law is, to heap distress upon distress. 

A second mischief is, that of rendering the terms so much 
the worse, to a multitude of those whose circumstances exempt 
them from being precluded altogether from getting the money 
they have occasion for. In this case, the mischief, though 
necessarily less intense than in the other, is much more palpa- 
ble and conspicuous. ‘Those who cannot borrow may get what 
they want, so long as they have anything to sell. But while, 
out of loving-kindness or whatsoever other motive, the law 
precludes a man from borrowing upon terms which it deems 
too disadvantageous, it does not preclude him from selling 
upon any terms, howsoever disadvantageous. Everybody 
knows that forced sales are attended with a loss: and to this 
loss, what would be deemed a most extravagant interest bears 
in general no proportion. Whena man’s movables are taken in 
execution, they are, I believe, pretty well sold if, after all 
expenses paid, the produce amounts to two thirds of what it 
would cost to replace them. In this way the providence and 
loving-kindness of the law costs him 33 per cent. and no more, 
supposing, what is seldom the case, that no more of the effects 
are taken than what is barely necessary to make up the money 
due. If, in her negligence and weakness, she were to suffer 
him to offer 11 per cent. per annum for forbearance, it would 
be three years before he paid what he is charged with, in the 
first instance, by her wisdom. 

Such being the kindness done by the law to the owner of 
movables, let us see how it fares with him who has an interest in 
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immovables. Before the late war, thirty years’ purchase for land 
might be reckoned, I think it is pretty well agreed, a medium 
price. During the distress produced by the war, lands which it 
was necessary should be sold were sold at twenty, eighteen, nay, 
I believe, in some instances, even so low as fifteen years’ purchase. 
If I do not misrecollect, I remember instances of land put up to 
public auction, for which nobody bid so high as fifteen. In many 
instances, villas which had been bought before the war, or at 
the beginning of it, and in the interval had been improved 
rather than impaired, sold for less than half, or even the quarter, 
of what they had been bought for. I dare not here for my part 
pretend to be exact: but on this passage, were it worth their 
notice, Mr. Skinner, or Mr. Christie, could furnish very instruc- 
tive notes. Twenty years’ purchase, instead of thirty, I may be 
allowed to take, at least for illustration. An estate then of 
1007. a year, clear of taxes, was devised to a man, charged, sup- 
pose with 1500/., with interest till the money should be paid. 
Five per cent. interest, the utmost which could be accepted 
from the owner, did not answer the incumbrancer’s purpose : 
he chose to have the money. But 6 per cent. perhaps would 
have answered his purpose; if not, most certainly it would have 
answered the purpose of somebody else: for multitudes there 
all along were, whose purposes were answered by 5 per cent. 
The war lasted, I think, seven years: the depreciation of the 
value of land did not take place immediately: but as, on the 
other hand, neither did it immediately recover its former price 
upon the peace, if indeed it has even yet recovered it, we may 
put seven years for the time during which it would be more 
advantageous to pay this extraordinary rate of interest than to 
sell the land, and during which, accordingly, this extraordinary 
rate of interest would have had to run. One per cent. for 
seven years is not quite of equal worth to 6 per cent. the first 
year; say, however, that itis. The estate, which before the war 
was worth thirty years’ purchase, that is 3000/., and which the 
devisor had given to the devisee for that value, being put up 
to sale, fetched but twenty years’ purchase, 2000/7. At the end 
of that period it would have fetched its original value, 30007. 
Compare, then, the situation of the devisee at the seven years’ 
end, under the law, with what it would have been without the 
law. In the former case, the land selling for twenty years’ pur- 
chase, t.e. 20007., what he would have, after paying the 15000., 
is 500/.; which, with the interest of that sum at 5 per cent. 
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for seven years; viz. 175/., makes, at the end of that seven 
years, 6751. In the other case, paying 6 per cent. on the 
15000., that is 90. a year, and receiving all that time the rent 
of the land, viz. 100/., he would have had, at the seven years’ 
end, the amount of the remaining 10/. during that period, that 
is T0/., in addition to his 1000/.; 6752. subtracted from 10700. 
leaves 3951. This 395/., then, is what he loses out of 10702., 
almost 37 per cent. of his capital, by the loving-kindness of the 
law. Make the calculations, and you will find that by pre- 
venting him from borrowing the money at 6 per cent. interest, 
it makes him nearly as much a sufferer as if he had borrowed 
it at ten. 

What I have said hitherto is confined to the case of those 
who have present value to give, for the money they stand in 
need of. If they have no such value, then, if they succeed in 
purchasing assistance upon any terms, it must be in breach of 
the law; their lenders exposing themselves to its vengeance; 
for I speak not here of the accidental case of its being so con- 
structed as to be liable to evasion. But even in this case, the 
mischievous influence of the law still pursues them; aggravat- 
ing the very mischief it pretends to remedy. Though it be 
inefficacious in the way in which the legislator wishes to see 
it efficacious, it is efficacious in the way opposite to that in 
which he would wish to see it so. The effect of it is, to raise 
the rate of interest higher than it would be otherwise, and that 
in two ways. In the first place, a man must, in common pru- 
dence, as Dr. Smith observes, make a point of being indemnified, 
not only for whatsoever extraordinary risk it is that he runs, 
independently of the law, but for the very risk occasioned by 
the law: he must be insured, as it were, against the law. This 
cause would operate, were there even as many persons ready to 
lend upon the illegal rate, as upon the legal. But this is not 
the case: a great number of persons are, of course, driven out 
of this competition by the danger of the business, and another 
great number by the disrepute which, under cover of these 
prohibitory laws or otherwise, has fastened itself upon the 
name of usurer. So many persons, therefore, being driven 
out of the trade, it happens in this branch, as it must necessarily 
in every other, that those who remain have the less to with- 
hold them from advancing their terms; and without confeder- 
ating (for it must be allowed that confederacy in such a case 
is plainly impossible) each one will find if easter vo push his 
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advantage up to any given degree of exorbitancy, than he 
would, if there were a greater number of persons of the same 
stamp to resort to. 

As to the case where the law is so worded as to be liable to 
be evaded, in this case it is partly inefficacious and nugatory, 
and partly mischievous. It is nugatory as to all such whose 
confidence of its being so is perfect : it is mischievous, as before, 
in regard to all such who fail of possessing that perfect con- 
fidence. If the borrower can find nobody at all who has confi- 
dence enough to take advantage of the flaw, he stands precluded 
from all assistance, as before: and though he should, yet the 
lender’s terms must necessarily run the higher, in proportion 
to what his confidence wants of being perfect. It is not likely 
that it should be perfect: it is still less likely that he should 
acknowledge it so to be: it is not likely, at least as matters stand 
in England, that the worst penned law made for this purpose 
should be altogether destitute of effect : and while it has any, 
that effect, we see, must be in one way or other mischievous. 

I have already hinted at the disrepute, the ignominy, the 
reproach, which prejudice, the cause and the effect of these re- 
strictive laws, has heaped upon that perfectly innocent and even 
meritorious class of men, who, not more for their own advan- 
tage than to the relief of the distresses of their neighbor, may 
have ventured to break through these restraints. It is certainly 
not a matter of indifference, that a class of persons, who, in 
every point of view in which their conduct can be placed, 
whether in relation to their own interest or in relation to that 
of the persons whom they have to deal with, as well on the 
score of prudence as on that of beneficence, (and of what use 
is even benevolence, but in as far as it is productive of benefi- 
cence ?) deserve praise rather than censure, should be classed 
with the abandoned and profligate, and loaded with a degree of 
infamy which is due to those only whose conduct is in its 
tendency the most opposite to their own. 

“This suffering,” it may be said, having already been 
taken account of, is not to be brought to account a second time: 
they are aware, as you yourself observe, of this inconvenience, 
and have taken care to get such amends for it, as they them- 
selves look upon as sufficient.” True: but is it sure that the 
compensation, such as it is, will always, in the event, have 
proved a sufficient one? Is there no room here for miscalcula: 
tion? May there not be unexpected, unlooked-for incidents, 
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sufficient to turn into bitterness the utmost satisfaction which 
the difference of pecuniary emolument could afford? For who 
ean see to the end of that inexhaustible train of consequences 
that are liable to ensue from the loss of reputation? who can 
fathom the abyss of infamy? At any rate, this article of mis- 
chief, if not an addition in its quantity to the others above 
noticed, is at least distinct from them in its nature, and as such 
ought not to be overlooked. 

Nor is the event of the execution of the law by any means 
an unexampled one: several such, at different times, have fallen 
within my notice. Then comes absolute perdition: loss of 
character, and forfeiture, not of three times the extra interest, 
which formed the profit of the offense, but of three times the 
principal, which gave oceasion to it. 

The last article I have to mention in the account of mischief, 
is, the corruptive influence exercised by these laws on the 
morals of the people, by the pains they take, and cannot but 
take, to give birth to treachery and ingratitude. To purchase 
a possibility of being enforced, the law neither has found, nor, 
what is very material, must it ever hope to find, in this case, 
any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to break his 
engagement, and to crush the hand that has been reached out 
to help him. In the case of informers in general, there has 
been no troth plighted, nor benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it 
is by such breach of faith that society is held together, as in 
other cases by the observance of it. In the case of real crimes, 
in proportion as their mischievousness is apparent, what cannot 
but be manifest even to the criminal is, that it is by the adher- 
ence to his engagement that he would do an injury to society, 
and that, by the breach of such engagement, instead of doing 
mischief he is doing good: in the ease of usury this is what no 
man can know, and what one can scarcely think it possible for 
any man, who in the character of the borrower has been con- 
cerned in such a transaction, to imagine. He knew that, even 
in his own judgment, the engagement was a beneficial one to 
himself, or he would not have entered into it : and nobody else 
but the lender is affected by it. 
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KANT AND SPINOZA ON PRINCIPLES OF MORAL 
ACTION. 


{ImmanureL Kant was born at Kénigsberg, Prussia, educated at its Univer- 
sity, and spent his life in the city, as tutor, librarian, and finally professor. 
He published a cosmic theory (1755), a treatise ‘‘On the Beautiful and the 
Sublime’ (1764), and other works ; but his first epoch-making work was the 
“Critique of Pure Reason’? (1781), followed by the ‘‘Critique of Practical 
Reason” (1788), and the ‘‘ Critique of the Power of Judgment’’ (1790). His 
‘*Metaphysic of Ethics’? appeared in 1785, and works on the metaphysics of 
religion in 1793 and of legal science in 1797. ] 


[Barucn (in Latin, Benedictus) Spryoza was born in Amsterdam, of Spanish 
Jew emigrants; excommunicated as a heretic by them in 1656, and narrowly 
escaping murder, he made his living thereafter by grinding lenses. He lived 
afterward near Leyden and at The Hague, where he died. He wrote in 1670 a 
‘* Theologico-Political Tractate,’? to demonstrate the necessity of free thought 
and speech in a community; but his chief work, perhaps the greatest meta- 
physical effort of the world, was the posthumously published ‘* Ethics demon- 
strated in the Geometrical Order,’’ based on the principles of Descartes, and 
setting forth the theory that mind and matter are only different manifestations 
of God. ] 


[Though these two, ranking among the world’s few greatest metaphysi- 
cians, represent different metaphysical stages, —Spinoza, 1632-1677, preceding 
Leibnitz, and Kant, 1724-1804, following him, and both the latter greatly in- 
fluenced by a desire to avoid Spinoza’s pantheistic conclusions, — we present 
their ethical principles together for comparison. ] 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE METAPHYSIC OF 
Morats. 


By KANT. 


WHAT is it that justifies virtue, or the morally good dis- 
position, in making such lofty claims? It is nothing less than 
the privilege it secures to the rational being of participating 
in the giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to be 
« member of a possible kingdom of ends: a privilege to which 
he was already destined by his own nature as being an end in 
himself, and on that account legislating in the kingdom of 
ends; free as regards all laws of physical nature and obeying 
those only which he himself gives, and by which his maxims 
can. belong to a system of universal law, to which at the same 
time he submits himself. For nothing has any worth except 
what the law assigns it. Now the legislation itself which 
assigns the worth of everything, must for that very reason 
possess dignity, that is, an unconditional, incomparable worth ; 
and the word respect alone supplies a becoming expression for 
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the esteem which a rational being must have for it. Autonomy 
then is the basis of the dignity in human and of every rational 
nature... . 

All maxims have — 

1. A form consisting in universality ; and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is expressed thus, — that the 
maxims must be so chosen as if they were to serve as universal 
laws of nature. 

2. A matter, namely an end; and here the formula says 
that the rational being, as it is an end by its own nature and 
therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete determination of all maxims by this formula ; 
namely, that all maxims ought by their own legislation to har- 
monize with a possible kingdom of ends as with a kingdom of 
nature. ‘There is a progress here in the order of the categories 
of unity of the form of the will (its universality), plurality of 
the matter (the objects, 7.e. the ends), and totality of the 
system of these. In forming our moral judgment of actions 
it is better to proceed always on the strict method, and start 
from the general formula of the categorical imperative : Act 
according to a maxim which can at the same time make itself a 
universal law. If, however, we wish to gain an entrance for 
the moral law, it is very useful to bring one and the same 
action under the three specified conceptions, and thereby as far 
as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning; namely, 
with the conception of a will unconditionally good. That will 
is absolutely good which cannot be evil; in other words, whose 
maxim, if made a universal law, could never contradict itself. 
This principle, then, is its supreme law: Act always on such 
a mnaxim as thou canst at the same time will to be a universal 
law ; this is the sole condition under which a will can never 
contradict itself; and such an imperative is categorical. Since 
the validity of the will as a universal law for possible actions 
is analogous to the universal connection of the existence of 
things by general laws, which is the formal notion of nature in 
general, the categorical imperative can also be expressed thus: 
Act on maxims which can at the same time have for their object 
themselves as universal laws of nature. Such then is the formula 
of an absolutely good will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from the rest of nature by 
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this, that it sets before itself an end, ‘This end would be the 
matter of every good will. But since in the idea of a will that 
is absolutely good without being limited by any condition (of 
attaining this or that end), we must abstract wholly from every 
end to be effected (since this would make every will only rela- 
tively good), it follows that in this case the end must be con- 
ceived, not as an end to be effected, but as an independently 
existing end, consequently only negatively ; ¢.e. as that which 
we must never act against, and which therefore must never 
be regarded merely as means, but must in every volition be 
esteemed as an end likewise. Now this end can be nothing 
but the subject of all possible ends, since this is also the subject 
of a possible absolutely good will; for such a will cannot with- 
out contradiction be postponed to any other object. The prin- 
ciple: So act in regard to every rational being (thyself and 
others), that he may always have place in thy maxim as an end 
in himself, is accordingly essentially identical with this other : 
Act upon a maxim which, at the same time, involves its own 
universal validity for every rational being. For that in using 
means for every end I should limit my maxim by the condition 
of its holding good as a law for every subject, this comes to the 
same thing as that the fundamental principle of all maxims of 
action must be that the subject of all ends—i.e. the rational 
being himself —be never employed merely as meaus, but as the 
supreme condition restricting the use of all means; that is, in 
every case as an end hkewise. 

It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws s any rational 
being may be subject, he being aa end in himself must be able 
to regard himself as also legislating universally in respect of 
these same laws, since it is just this fitness of his maxims for 
universal legislation that distinguishes him as an end in him- 
self; also it follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) 
above all mere physical beings, that he must always take his 
maxims from the point of view which regards himself, and like- 
wise every other rational being, as lawgiving beings (on which 
account they are called persons). In this way a world of ra- 
tional beings (mundus intelligibilis) is possible as a kingdom 
of ends, and this by virtue of the legislation proper to all per- 
sons as members. ‘Therefore eyery rational being must so act 
as if he were by his maxims in every case a legislating member 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The formal principle of 
these maxims is: So act as if thy maxim were to serve likewise 
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as the universal law (of all rational beings). A kingdom of 
ends is thus only possible on the analogy of a kingdom of 
nature ; the former however only by maxims — that is, self- 
imposed rules —the latter only by the laws of efficient causes 
acting under necessitation from without. Nevertheless, al- 
though the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet 
so far as it has reference to rational beings as its ends, it is 
given on this account the name’of a kingdom of nature. Now 
such a kingdom of ends would be actually realized by maxims 
conforming to the canon which the categorical imperative pre- 
scribes to all rational beings, ¢f they were universally followed. 
But although a rational being, even if he punctually follows 
this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon all others being there- 
fore true to the same, nor that the kingdom of nature and its 
orderly arrangements shall be in harmony with him as a fitting 
member, so as to form a kingdom of ends to which he himself 
contributes — that is to say, that it shall favor his expectation 
of happiness — still that law: Act according to the maxims of 
a member of a merely possible kingdom of ends legislating in 
it universally — remains in full force, since it commands cate- 
gorically. And it is just in this that the paradox lies; that 
the mere dignity of man as a rational creature, without any 
other end or advantage to be attained thereby —in other words, 
respect for a mere idea—should yet serve as an inflexible 
precept of the will, and that it is precisely in this independ- 
ence of the maxim on all such springs of action that its sub- 
limity consists: and it is this that makes every rational subject 
worthy to be a legislative member in the kingdom of ends; for 
otherwise he would have to be conceived only as subject to the 
physical law of his wants. And although we should suppose 
the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of ends to be united 
under one sovereign, so that the latter thereby ceased to be a 
mere idea and acquired true reality, then it would no doubt 
gain the accession of a strong spring, but by no means any 
increase of its intrinsic worth. For this sole absolute law- 
giver must, notwithstanding this, be always conceived as esti- 
mating the worth of rational beings only by their disinterested 
behavior, as prescribed to themselves from that idea (the dig- 
nity of man) alone. ‘The essence of things is not altered by 
their external relations, and that which, abstracting from these, 
alone constitutes the absolute worth of man, is also that by 
which he must be judged, whoever the judge may be, and even 
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by the Supreme Being. Morality then is the relation of actions 
to the autonomy of the will; that is, to the potential universal 
legislation by its maxims. An action that is consistent with 
the autonomy of the will is permitted ; one that does not agree 
therewith is forbidden. A will whose maxims necessarily coin- 
cide with the laws of autonomy is a holy will, good absolutely. 
The dependence of a will not absoiutely good on the principle 
of autonomy (moral necessitation) is obligation. This, then, 
cannot be applied to a holy being. The objective necessity of 
actions from obligation is called duty. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ACTION. 
By SPINOZA. 


All our endeavors or desires so follow from the necessity of 
our nature, that they can be understood either through it alone, 
as their approximate cause, or by virtue of our being a part of 
nature, which cannot be adequately conceived through itself 
without other individuals. 

Desires which follow from our nature, in such a manner 
that they can be understood through it alone, are those which 
are referred to the mind in so far as the latter is conceived to 
consist of adequate ideas: the remaining desires are only re- 
ferred to the mind in so far as it conceives things inadequately, 
and their force and increase are generally defined, not by the 
power of man, but by the power of things external to us: 
wherefore the former are rightly called actions, the latter pas- 
sions ; for the former always indicate our power, the latter, on 
the other hand, show our infirmity and fragmentary knowledge. 

Our actions, that is, those desires which are defined by man’s 
power or reason, are always good. The rest may be either good 
or bad. 

Thus, in life it is before all things useful to perfect the 
understanding or reason, as far as we can, and in this alone 
man’s highest happiness or blessedness consists, indeed blessed- 
ness is nothing else but the contentment of spirit which arises 
from the intuitive knowledge of God : now, to perfect the under- 
standing is nothing else but to understand God, God’s attri- 
butes, and the actions which follow from the necessity of his 
nature. Wherefore, of a man who is led by reason, the ultimate 
aim of our highest desire, whereby he seeks to govern all his 
fellows, is that whereby he is brought to the adequate concep- 
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tion of himself and of all things within the scope of his intelli- 
gence. 

Therefore, without intelligence there is no rational life : 
and things are only good in so far as they aid man in his enjoy- 
ment of the intellectual life, which is defined by intelligence. 
Contrariwise, whatsoever things hinder man’s perfecting of his 
reason and capability to enjoy the rational life are alone called 
evil. 

As all things whereof man is the efficient cause are neces- 
sarily good, no evil can befall man except through external 
causes ; namely, by virtue of man being a part of universal 
nature, whose laws human nature is compelled to obey, and to 
conform to in almost infinite ways. 

It is impossible that man should not be a part of nature, or 
that he should not follow her general order: but if he be thrown 
among individuals whose nature is in harmony with his own, 
his power of action will thereby be aided and fostered ; whereas, 
if he be thrown among such as are but very little in harmony 
with his nature, he will hardly be able to accommodate himself 
to them without undergoing a great change himself. 

Whatsoever in nature we deem to be evil, or to be capable 
of injuring our faculty for existing and enjoying the rational 
life, we may endeavor to remove in whatever way seems safest 
to us; on the other hand, whatsoever we deem to be good or 
useful for preserving our being, and enabling us to enjoy the 
rational life, we may appropriate to our use and employ as we 
think best. Every one without exception may, by sovereign 
right of nature, do whatsoever he thinks will advance his own 
interest. 

Nothing can be in more harmony with the nature of any 
given thing than other individuals of the same species ; there- 
fore for man, in the preservation of his being and the enjoyment 
of the rational life, there is nothing more useful than his fellow- 
man who is led by reason. Further, as we know not anything 
among individual things which is more excellent than a man 
led by reason, no man can better display the power of his skill 
and disposition than in so training man that they come at last 
to five under the dominion of their own reason. 

In so far as men are influenced by envy or any kind of 
hatred, one towards another, they are at variance, and are there- 
fore to be feared im proportion as they are more powerful than 
their fellows. 
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Yet minds are not conquered by force, but by love and 
high-mindedness. 

It is before all things useful to men to associate their ways 
of life, to bind themselves together with such bonds as they 
think most fitted to gather them all into unity, and generally 
to do whatsoever serves to strengthen friendship. 

But for this there is need of skill and watchfulness. For 
men are diverse (seeing that those who live under the guidance 
of reason are few), yet are they generally envious, and more 
prone to revenge than tosympathy. No small force of character 
is therefore required to take every one as he is, and to restrain 
one’s self from imitating the emotions. of others. But those 
who carp at mankind, and are more skilled in railing advice 
than instilling virtue, and who break rather than strengthen 
men’s dispositions, are hurtful both to themselves and others. 
Thus many, from too great impatience of spirit, or from mis- 
guided religious zeal, have preferred to live among brutes rather 
than among men: as boys or youths, who eannot. peaceably 
endure the chidings of their parents, will enlist as soldiers and 
choose the hardships of war and the despotic discipline, in 
preference to the comforts of home and the admonitions of their 
father ; suffering any burden to be put upon them, so long as 
they may spite their parents. 

Those things which beget harmony are such as are attribu- 
table to justice, equity, and honorable living. For men brook 
ill not only what is unjust or iniquitous, but also what is 
reckoned disgraceful, or that a man should slight the received 
customs of their society. For winning love those qualities 
are especially necessary which have regard to religion and 
piety. 

Further, harmony is often the result of fear; but such 
harmony is insecure. Further, fear arises from infirmity of 
spirit, and moreover belongs not to the exercise of reason; the 
same is true of compassion, though this latter seems to bear a 
certain resemblance to piety. 

Men are also gained over by liberality, especially such as 
have not the means to buy what is necessary to sustain life. 
However, to give aid to every poor man is far beyond the power 
and the advantage of any private person. Tor the riches of 
any private person are wholly inadequate to meet such a eall; 
again, an individual man’s resources of character are too limited 
for him to be able to make all men his friends, Hence providing 
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for the poor is a duty which falls on the State as a whole, and 
has regard only to the general advantage. 

Correctness of conduct (modestia), that is, the desire of 
pleasing men, which is determined by reason, is attributable 
to piety, but, if it spring from emotion, it is ambition, or the 
desire whereby men, under the false cloak of piety, generally 
stir up discords and seditions. For he who desires to aid his 
fellows either in word or in deed, so that they may together 
enjoy the highest good —he, I say, will before all things strive 
to win them over with love ; not to draw them into admira- 
tion, so that a system may be called after hig name, nor to give 
any cause for envy. Further, in his conversation he will 
shrink from talking of men’s faults, and will be careful to 
speak but sparingly of human infirmity; but he will dwell 
at length on human virtue er power, and the way whereby it 
may be perfected. Thus will men be stirred not by fear nor 
by aversion, but only by the emotion of joy, to endeavor, so 
far as in them lies, to live in obedience to reason. .. . 

As, therefore, those things are good which assist the vari- 
ous parts of the body, and enable them to perform their func- 
tions ; and as pleasure consists in an increase of, or aid to, 
man’s power, in so far as he is composed of mind and body: 
it follows that all those things which bring pleasure are good. 
But seeing that things do not work with the object of giving 
us pleasure, and that their power of action is not tempered to 
suit our advantage, and lastly, that pleasure is generally re- 
ferred to one part of the body more than the other parts; 
therefore most emotions of pleasure (unless reason and watch- 
fulness be at hand), and consequently the desires arising there- 
from, may become excessive. Moreover, we may add that 
emotion leads us to pay most regard to what is agreeable in 
the present, nor can we estimate what is future with emotions 
equally vivid. 

Superstition, on the other hand, seems to account as good 
all that brings pain, and as bad all that brings pleasure. How- 
ever, none but the envious take delight in any infirmity and 
trouble. For the greater the pleasure whereby we are affected, 
the greater is the perfection whereto we pass, and consequently 
the more do we partake of the divine nature ; no pleasure can 
ever be evil, which is regulated by a true regard for our ad- 
vantage. But contrariwise, he who is led by fear, and does 
good only to avoid evil, is not guided by reason. 
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POWERS CONFERRED BY NEW CONSTITUTION. 
By ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


[ALexanprr Hamirton, the great American statesman, was the son of a 
Scotch merchant and a French physician’s daughter in Nevis Island, West 
Indies; born January 11, 1757. He had no schooling beyond twelve; then 
taken into a general store, at fourteen was left in sole charge of it for months. 
Writing at fifteen a description of a hurricane in the West Indies which attracted 
wide attention, he was enabled to go to King’s (now Columbia) College in New 
York in 1774. He took vigorous part in the debates on resistance to England, and 
at eighteen was the recognized head of the moderate patriotic section. He studied 
the art of war, became captain of the first Continental artillery company, fought 
at Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, etc., was Washington’s private secretary 
1777-1781, married General Schuyler’s daughter in 1780, and aided in forcing 
Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. After this he became a lawyer and leader 
of the bar in New York, and head of the party which wished a strong central 
United States government. His letters and other counsel outlived the form 
which that government first took, and his influence was decisive in turning the 
Annapolis Commercial Convention of 1786 into one which discussed the remodel- 
ing of the whole governmental framework, and procured the one at Philadelphia 
in 1787 which did so remodel it. The struggle over this brought out the Federal- 
ist papers from Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, which remain among the foremost 
political treasures of the world ; he had even during the Revolution preluded them 
by the Continentalist. In the New York Convention to ratify the Constitution, 
he turned a small initial minority into a majority for ratification. In Washing- 
ton’s first Cabinet he was Secretary of the Treasury, organized the department 
as in the main it still exists, and created sound national finance and prosperity 
out of most disheartening material. His State papers are of the highest perma- 
nent value. He framed a sound system of taxation, created (on a very moderate 
scale) the protection-tariff system, outlined the internal-improvement policy, and 
devised the policy of a United States Bank. In 1794 he crushed with great vigor 
and promptness the insurrection in western Pennsylvania against the whisky tax. 
Returning to private practice in New York, he became the head of the Federalist 
party when the Jefferson-Madison wing split away as the Republican party, later 
Democratic-Republican ; in 1796-1800 his irreconcilable feud with John Adams, 
the official party chief, helped greatly to split the party and elect Jefferson. A 
deeper quarrel with Aaron Burr, the Vice-President, a political condottiére who 
represented only personal ambition, resulted in a duel in which Hamilton fell, 
dying next day, July 11, 1804. ] 


To the People of the State of New York, — 

Lo the powers proposed to be conferred upon the federal 
government, in respect to the creation and direction of the 
national forces, I have met with but one specific objection, 
which, if I understand it right, is this —that proper provision 
has not been made against the existence of standing armies in 
time of peace ; an objection which I shall now endeavor to show 
rests on weak and unsubstantial foundations. 

The objection under consideration turns upon a supposed 
necessity of restraining the LEGISLATIVE authority of the 
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nation, in the article of military establishments; a principle 
unheard of, except in one or two of our State constitutions, 
and rejected in all the rest. 

A stranger to our politics who was to read our newspapers 
at the present juncture, without having previously inspected 
the plan reported by the convention, would be naturally led to 
one of two conclusions: either that it contained a positive 
injunction that standing armies should be kept up in time of 
peace ; or that it vested in the EXECUTIVE the whole power of 
levying troops without subjecting his discretion, in any shape, 
to the control of the legislature. 

If he came afterward to peruse the plan itself, he would be 
surprised to discover that neither the one nor the other was the 
case; that the whole power of raising armies was lodged in 
the Legislature, not in the Hrecutive; that this legislature was 
to be a popular body, consisting of the representatives of the 
people, periodically elected; and that instead of the provision 
he had supposed in favor of standing armies, there was to be 
found, in respect to this object, an important qualification even 
of the legislative discretion, in that clause which forbids the 
appropriation of money for the support of an army for any 
longer period than two years—a precaution which, upon a 
nearer view of it, will appear to be a great and real security 
against the keeping up of troops without evident necessity. 

Disappointed in his first surmise, the person I have supposed 
would be apt to pursue his conjectures a little further. He 
would naturally say to himself, it is impossible that all this vehe- 
ment and pathetic declamation can be without some colorable 
pretext. It must needs be that this people, so jealous of their 
liberties, have, in all the preceding models of the constitutions 
which they have established, inserted the most precise and 
rigid precautions on this point, the omission of which, in the 
new plan, has given birth to all this apprehension and clamor. 

If, under this impression, he proceeded to pass in review the 
several State constitutions, how great would be his disappoint- 
ment to find that two only of them contained an interdiction otf 
standing armies in time of peace; that the other eleven had 
either observed a profound silence on the subject, or had in 
express terms admitted the right of the legislature to authorize 
their existence. 

Still, however, he would be persuaded that there must be 
some plausible foundation for the cry raised on this head. He 
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would never be able to imagine, while any source of informa- 
tion remained unexplored, that it was nothing more than an 
experiment upon the public credulity, dictated either by a 
deliberate intention to deceive or by the overflowings of a zeal 
too intemperate to be ingenuous. It would probably eceur to 
him that he would be likely to find the precautions he was in 
search of in the primitive compact between the States. Here 
at length he would expect to meet with a solution of the enigma, 
No doubt, he would observe to himself, the existing Confedera- 
tion must contain the most explicit provisions against military 
establishments in time of peace; and a departure from this 
model, in a favorite point, has occasioned the discontent which 
appears to influence these political champions. 

If he should now apply himself to a careful and critical sur- 
vey of the articles of Confederation, his astonishment would not 
only be increased, but would acquire a mixture of indignation 
at the unexpected discovery that these articles, instead of con- 
taining the prohibition he looked for, and though they had, 
with jealous circumspection, restricted the authority of the 
State legislatures in this particular, had not imposed a single 
restraint on that of the United States. If he happened to be a 
man of quick sensibility or ardent temper, he could now no 
longer refrain from regarding these clamors as the dishonest 
artifices of a sinister and unprincipled opposition to a plan 
which ought at least to receive a fair and candid examination 
from all sincere lovers of their country ! How else, he would 
say, could the authors of them have been tempted to vent such 
loud censures upon that plan, about a point in which it seems 
to have conformed itself to the general sense of America as 
declared in its different forms of government, and in which it 
has even superadded a new and powerful guard unknown to 
any of them? If, on the contrary, he happened to be a man of 
calm and dispassionate feelings, he would indulge a sigh for the 
frailty of human nature, and would lament that, in a matter so 
interesting to the happiness of millions, the true merits of the 
question should be perplexed and entangled by expedients so 
unfriendly to an impartial and right determination. Even such 
aman could hardly forbear remarking that a conduct of this 
kind has too much the appearance of an intention to mislead 
the people by alarming their passions, rather than to convince 
them by arguments addressed to their understandings. 

But however little this objection may be countenanced, even 
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by precedents among ourselves, it may be satisfactory to take 
a nearer view of its intrinsic merits. From a close examina- 
tion it will appear that restraints upon the discretion of the 
legislature in respect to military establishments in time oi 
peace would be improper to be imposed, and if imposed, from 
the necessities of society, would be unlikely to be observed. 

Though a wide ocean separates the United States from 
Europe, yet there are various considerations that warn us 
against an excess of confidence or security. On one side of us, 
and stretching far into our rear, are growing settlements sub- 
ject to the dominion of Britain. On the other side, and extend- 
ing to meet the British settlements, are colonies and establish- 
ments subject to the dominion of Spain. This situation and 
the vicinity of the West India Islands, belonging to these two 
powers, create between them, in respect to their American pos- 
sessions and in relation to us, a common interest. The savage 
tribes on our Western frontier ought to be regarded as: our 
natural enemies, their natural allies, because they have most to 
fear from us, and most to hope from them. The improvements 
in the art of navigation have, as to the facility of communica- 
tion, rendered distant nations, in a great measure, neighbors. 
Britain and Spain are among the principal maritime powers of 
Europe. A future concert of views between these nations 
ought not to be regarded as improbable. The increasing 
remoteness of consanguinity is every day diminishing the force 
of the family compact between France and Spain. And poli- 
ticians have ever, with great reason, considered the ties of 
blood as feeble and precarious links of political connection. 
These circumstances, combined, admonish us not to be too san- 
guine in considering ourselves as entirely out of the reach of 
danger. 

Previous to the Revolution, and ever since the peace, there 
has been a constant necessity for keeping small garrisons on 
our Western frontier. No person can doubt that these will 
continue to be indispensable, if it should only be against the 
ravages and depredations of the Iifdians. These garrisons must 
either be furnished by occasional detachments from the militia 
or by permanent corps in the pay of the government. The first 
is impracticable ; and, if practicable, would be pernicious. The 
militia would not long, if at all, submit to be dragged from 
their occupations and families to perform that most disagreeable 
duty in times of profound peace. And if they could be pre- 
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vailed upon or compelled to do it, the increased expense of a 
frequent rotation of service, and the loss of labor and disconcer- 
tion of the industrious pursuits of individuals, would form con- 
clusive objections to the scheme. It would be as burdensome 
and injurious to the public as ruinous to private citizens. The 
latter resource of permanent corps in the pay of the govern- 
ment amounts to a standing army in time of peace; a small 
one, indeed, but not the less real for being small. Here isa 
simple view of the subject, that shows us at once the impro- 
priety of a constitutional interdiction of such establishments 
and the necessity of leaving the matter to the discretion and 
prudence of the legislature. 

In proportion to our increase in strength, it is probable, nay, 
it may be said certain, that Britain and Spain would augment 
their military establishments in our neighborhood. If we 
should not be willing to be exposed, in a naked and defenseless 
condition, to their insults and encroachments, we should find it 
expedient to increase our frontier garrisons in some ratio to the 
force by which our Western settlements might be annoyed. 
There are, and will be, particular posts, the possession of which 
will include the command of large districts of territory, and 
facilitate future invasions of the remainder. It may be added 
that some of those posts will be keys to the trade with the 
Indian nations. Can any man think it would be wise to leave 
such posts in a situation to be at any instant seized by one or 
the other of two neighboring and formidable powers? To act 
this part would be to desert all the usual maxims of prudence 
and policy. 

If we mean to be a commercial people, or even to be secure 
on our Atlantic side, we must endeavor, as soon as possible, to 
have a navy. ‘To this purpose there must be dockyards and 
arsenals ; and for the defense of these, fortifications and prob- 
ably garrisons. When a nation has become so powerful by sea 
that it can protect its dockyards by its fleets, this supersedes 
the necessity of garrisons for that purpose ; but where naval 
establishments are in their infancy, moderate garrisons will, 
in all likelihood, be found an indispensable security against 
descents for the destruction of the arsenals and dockyards, and 
sometimes of the fleet itself. 
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GENERAL POWER OF NATIONAL TAXATION, 
By ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


To the People of the State of New York, — 


It has been already observed that the Federal government 
ought to possess the power of providing for the support of the 
national forces ; in which proposition was intended to be in- 
cluded the expense of raising troops, of building and equipping 
fleets, and all other expenses in any wise connected with mili- 
tary arrangements and operations. But these are not the only 
objects to which the jurisdiction of the Union, in respect to: 
revenue, must necessarily be empowered to extend. It must. 
embrace a provision for the support of the national civil list 5. 
for the payment of the national debts contracted, or that may 
be contracted ; and in general, for all those matters which will. 
call for disbursements out of the national treasury. The con- 
clusion is that there must be interwoven in the frame of the 
government a general power of taxation, in one shape or another. 

Monéy is with propriety considered as the vital principle of 
the body politic; as that which sustains its life and motion, 
and enables it to perform its most essential functions. A com- 
plete power, therefore, to procure a regular and adequate supply 
of it, as far as the resources of the community will permit, may 
be regarded as an indispensable ingredient in every constitu- 
tion. From a deficiency in this particular, one of two evils 
must ensue: either the people must be subjected to continual 
plunder as a substitute for a more eligible mode of supplying 
the public wants, or the government must sink into a fatal 
atrophy, and, in a short course of time, perish. 

In the Ottoman or Turkish empire, the sovereign, though 
in other respects absolute master of the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects, has no right to impose a new tax. The conse- 
quence is that he permits the bashaws or governors of provinces 
to pillage the people without mercy ; and, in turn, squeezes 
out of them the sums of which he stands in need to satisfy his 
own exigencies and those of the state. In America, from a 
like cause, the government of the Union has gradually dwindled 
into a state of decay approaching nearly to annihilation. Whe 
can doubt that the happiness of the people in both countries 
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would be promoted by competent authorities in the proper 
hands, to provide the revenues which the necessities of the 
public might require. 

The present Confederation, feeble as it is, intended to 
repose in the United States an unlimited power of providing 
for the pecuniary wants of the Union. But proceeding upon 
an erroneous principle, it has been done in such a manner as 
entirely to have frustrated the intention. Congress, by the 
articles which compose that compact (as has already been 
stated), are authorized to ascertain and eall for any sums of 
money necessary, in their judgment, to the service of the 
United States; and their requisitions, if conformable to the 
rule of apportionment, are in every constitutional sense obli- 
gatory upon the States. These have no right to question the 
propriety of the demand; no discretion beyond that of devis- 
ing the ways and means of furnishing the sums demanded. 
But though this be strictly and truly the case ; though the 
assumption of such a right would be an infringement of the 
articles of Union; though it may seldom or never have been 
avowedly claimed, yet in practice it has been constantly exer- 
cised, and would continue to be so, as long as the revenues of 
the Confederacy should remain dependent on the intermediate 
agency of its members. What the consequences of this system 
have been is within the knowledge of every man the least con- 
versant in our public affairs, and has been amply unfolded in 
different parts of these inquiries. It is this which has chiefly 
contributed to reduce us to a situation which affords ample 
cause both of mortification to ourselves and of triumph to our 
enemies. 

What remedy can there be for this situation, but in a change 
of the system which has produced it —in a change of the falla- 
cious and delusive system of quotas and requisitions? What 
substitute can there be imagined for this egnis fatuus in finance, 
bat that of permitting the national government to raise its own 
revenues by the ordinary methods of taxation authorized in 
every well-ordered constitution of civil government? Ingen- 
ious men may declaim with plausibility on any subject ; but 
no human ingenuity ean point out any other expedient to rescue 
us from the inconveniences and embarrassments naturally re- 
sulting from defective supplies of the publie treasury. 

The more intelligent adversaries of the new Yonstitution 
admit the force of this reasoning ; but they qualify their ad- 
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mission by a distinction between what they call internal and 
external taxation. ‘The former they would reserve to the State 
governments ; the latter, which they explain into commercial 
imposts, or rather duties on imported articles, they declare 
themselves willing to concede to the federal head. This dis- 
tinction, however, would violate the maxim of good sense and 
sound policy which dictates that every POWER ought to be in 
proportion to its OBJECT; and would still leave the general 
government in a kind of tutelage to the State governments, 
inconsistent with every idea of vigor or efficiency, Who can 
pretend that commercial imposts are, or would be, alone equal 
to the present and future exigencies of the Union? Taking 
into the account the existing debt, foreign and domestic, upon 
any plan of extinguishment which a man moderately impressed 
with the importance of public justice and public credit could 
approve, in addition to the establishments which all parties 
will acknowledge to be necessary, we could not reasonably 
flatter ourselves that this resource alone, upon the most im- 
proved scale, would even suffice for its present necessities. Its 
future necessities admit not of calculation or limitation ; and 
upon the principle, more than once adverted to, the power of 
making provision for them as they arise ought to be equally 
unconfined. I believe it may be regarded as a position war- 
ranted by the history of mankind, that, in the usual progress of 
things, the necessities of a nation, in every stage of tts existence, 
will be found at least equal to its resources. 

' To say that deficiencies may be provided for by requisitions 
upon the States is on the one hand to acknowledge that this 
system cannot be depended upon, and on the other hand to 
depend upon it for everything beyond a certain limit. ‘Those 
who have carefully attended to its vices and deformities, as 
they have been exhibited by experience or delineated in the 
course of these papers, must feel invincible repugnancy to 
trusting the national interests in any degree to its operation. 
Its inevitable tendency, whenever it is brought into activity, 
must be to enfeeble the Union and sow the seeds of discord 
and contention between the federal head and its members, 
and between the members themselves. Can it be expected 
that the deficiencies would be better supplied in this mode 
than the total wants of the Union have heretofore been sup- 
plied in the same mode? It ought to be recollected that if 
less will be required from the States, they will have propor- 
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tionably less means to answer the demand. If the opinions of 
those who contend for the distinction which has been men- 
tioned were to be received as evidence of truth, one would be 
led to conclude that there was some known point in the econ- 
omy of national affairs at which it would be safe to stop and 
to say: Thus far the ends of public happiness will be pro- 
moted by supplying the wants of government, and all beyond 
this is unworthy of our care or anxiety. How is it possible 
that a government half supplied and always necessitous can 
fulfill the purposes of its institution, can provide for the secu- 
rity, advance the prosperity, or support the reputation of the 
commonwealth ? How can it ever possess either energy or 
stability, dignity or credit, confidence at home or respectability 
abroad? How can its administration be anything else than a 
succession of expedients temporizing, impotent, disgraceful ? 
How will it be able to avoid a frequent sacrifice of its en- 
gagements to immediate necessity ? How can it undertake or 
execute any liberal or enlarged plans of public good ? 

Let us attend to what would be the effects of this situation 
in the very first war in which we should happen to be engaged. 
We will presume, for argument’s sake, that the revenue arising 
from the impost duties answers the purposes of a provision for 
the public debt and of a peace establishment for the Union. 
Thus circumstanced, a war breaks out. What would be the 
probable conduct of the government in such an emergency? 
Taught by experience that proper dependence could not be 
placed on the success of requisitions, unable by its own author- 
ity to lay hold of fresh resources, and urged by considerations 
of national danger, would it not be driven to the expedient 
of diverting the funds already appropriated from their proper 
objects to the defense of the State? It is not easy to see how 
a step of this kind could be avoided ; and if it should be taken, 
it is evident that it would prove the destruction of public credit 
at the very moment that it was becoming essential to the public 
safety. To imagine that at such a crisis credit might be dis- 
pensed with, would be the extreme of infatuation. In the mod- 
ern system of war nations the most wealthy are obliged to have 
recourse to large loans. A country so little opulent as ours must 
feel this necessity in a much stronger degree. But who would 
lend to a government that prefaced its overtures for borrowing 
by an act which demonstrated that no reliance could be placed 
on the steadiness of its measures for paying? The loans it 
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might be able to procure would be as limited in their extent as 
burdensome in their conditions. They would be made upon 
the same principles that usurers commonly lend to bankrupt 
and fraudulent debtors — with a sparing hand and at enormous 
premiums. 

It may perhaps be imagined that, from the scantiness of the 
resources of the country, the necessity of diverting the estab- 
lished funds, in the case supposed, would exist, though the 
national government should possess an unrestrained power of 
taxation. But two considerations will serve to quiet all appre- 
hension on this head: one is that we are sure the resources of 
the community, in their full extent, will be brought into activ- 
ity for the benefit of the Union; the other is that whatever 
deficiencies there may be can without difficulty be supplied by 
loans. 

The power of creating new funds upon new objects of 
taxation, by its own authority, would enable the national 
government to borrow as far as its necessities might require. 
Foreigners, as well as the citizens of America, could then rea- 
sonably repose confidence in its engagements; but to depend 
upon a government that must itself depend upon thirteen 
other governments for the means of fulfilling its contracts, 
when once its situation is clearly understood, would require a 
degree of credulity not often to be met with in the pecuniary 
transactions of mankind, and little reconcilable with the usual 
sharp-sightedness of avarice. 

Reflections of this kind may have trifling weight with men 
who hope to see realized in America the halcyon scenes of the 
poetic or fabulous age; but to those who believe we are likely 
to experience a common portion of the vicissitudes and calami- 
ties which have fallen to the lot of other nations, they must 
appear entitled to serious attention. Such men must behold 
the actual situation of their country with painful solicitude, 
and deprecate the evils which ambition or revenge might, with 
too much facility, inflict upon it. 
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THE SHIPWRECK AND VIRGINIA’S DEATH. 
By BERNARDIN DE SAINT PIERRE, 
(From “ Paul and Virginia.’’) 


[Jacques Henri Bernarpry Sarr Pierre, the author of ‘*Paul and Vir. 
ginia,’? was born at Havre, January 19, 1737; died at ragny, near Pontoise, 
January 21, 1814. His education was irregular, and though he wished to 
become a missionary he was forced by circumstances to take up the life of an 
engineer, which he later abandoned to devote himself to literature. He was 
eccentric, melancholy, and sentimental, and though he wrote much that is 
good, his only work of genius was ‘“ Paul and Virginia”? (1788). His other 
works are: ‘¢ Voyage & l’ile de France’ (1773), ‘‘ Etudes de la Nature” (3 
vols., 1784), ‘¢ Veux d’un Solitaire’? (1789), and ‘‘ La Chaumiere Indienne”’ 
(4791). ‘ 


ONE morning, at break of day Gt was the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1744), Paul when he arose perceived a white flag hoisted 
upon the Mountain of Discovery. This flag he knew to be the 
signal of a vessel descried at sea. He instantly flew to the 
town to learn if this vessel brought any tidings of Virginia, 
and waited there till the return of the pilot, who was gone, 
according to custom, to board the ship. The pilot did not 
return till the evening, when he brought the Governor infor- 
mation that the signaled vessel was the “Saint-Geran,” of seven 
hundred tons’ burthen, and commanded by a captain of the 
name of Aubin; that she was now four leagues out at sea, but 
would probably anchor at Port Louis the following afternoon, 
if the wind became fair: at present there was a calm. The 
pilot then handed to the Governor a number of letters which 
the “ Saint-Geran” had brought from France, among which was 
one addressed to Madame de la Tour, in the handwriting of 
Virginia. Paul seized upon the letter, kissed it with trans- 
port, and, placing it in his bosom, flew to the plantation. No 
sooner did he perceive from a distance the family, who were 
awaiting his return upon the Rock of Adieus, then he waved 
the letter aloft in the air, without being able to utter a word. 
No sooner was the seal broken, than they all crowded round 
Madame de la Tour, to hear the letter read. Virginia informed 
her mother that she had experienced much ill usage from her 
aunt, who, after having in vain urged her to a marriage against 
her inclination, had disinherited her, and had sent her back at 
a time when she would probably reach the Mauritius during 
the hurricane season. In vain, she added, had she endeavored 
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to soften her aunt, by. representing what she owed to her 
mother, and to her early habits: she was treated as a romantic 
girl, whose head had been turned by novels. She could now 
only think of the joy of again seeing and embracing her be- 
loved family, and would have gratified her ardent desire at 
once by landing in the pilot’s boat, if the captain had allowed 
her; but that he had objected, on account of the distance, and 
of a heavy swell, which, notwithstanding the calm, reigned in 
the open sea. 

As soon as the letter was finished, the whole of the family, 
transported with joy, repeatedly exclaimed, “ Virginia is ar- 
rived!” and mistresses and servants embraced each other. 
Madame de la Tour said to Paul, “My son, go and inform 
our neighbor of Virginia’s arrival.” Domingo immediately 
lighted a torch of bois de ronde, and he and Paul bent their 
way towards my dwelling. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, and I was just going to 
extinguish my lamp and retire to rest, when I perceived 
through the palisades round my cottage a light in the woods. 
Soon after, I heard the voice of Paul calling me. I instantly 
arose, and had hardly dressed myself, when Paul, almost beside 
himself, and panting for breath, sprang on my neck, crying: 
“Come along, come along! Virginia is arrived. Let us go to 
the port: the vessel will anchor at break of day.” 

Searcely had he uttered the words, when we set off. As 
we were passing through the woods of the Sloping Mountain, 
and were already on the road which leads from the Shaddock 
Grove to the port, I heard some one walking behind us. It 
proved to be a negro, and he was advancing with hasty steps. 
When he had reached us, I asked him whence he came, and 
whither he was going with such expedition. He answered: 
“T come from that part of the island called Golden Dust; and 
am sent to the port, to inform the Governor that a ship from 
France has anchored under the Isle of Amber. She is firing 
guns of distress, for the sea is very rough.” Having said this, 
the man left us, and pursued his journey without any further 
delay. 

I then said to Paul: “Let us go towards the quarter of 
the Golden Dust, and meet Virginia there. It is not more 
than three leagues from hence.” We accordingly bent our 
course towards the northern part of the island. ‘The heat was 
suffocating. The moon had risen, and was surrounded by 
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three large black circles. A frightful darkness shrouded the 
sky ; but the frequent flashes of lightning discovered to us 
long rows of thick and gloomy clouds, hanging very low, and 
heaped together over the center of the island, being driven in 
with great rapidity from the ocean, although not a breath of 
air was perceptible upon the land. As we walked along, we 
thought we heard peals of thunder ; but on listening more at- 
tentively, we perceived that it was the sound of cannon at a 
distanee, repeated by the echoes. These ominous sounds, 
joined to the tempestuous aspect of the heavens, made me 
shudder. I had little doubt of their being signals of distress 
from a ship in danger. In about half an hour the firing ceased, 
and I found the silence still more appalling than the dismal 
sounds which had preceded it. 

We hastened on without uttering a word, or daring to 
communicate to each other our mutual apprehensions. At mid- 
night, by great exertion, we arrived at the seashore, in that 
part of the island called Golden Dust. The billows were 
breaking against the beach with a horrible noise, covering the 
rocks and the strand with foam of a dazzling whiteness, blended 
with sparks of fire. By these phosphoric gleams we distin- 
guished, notwithstanding the darkness, a number of fishing 
canoes, drawn up high upon the beach. 

At the entrance of a wood, a short distance from us, we saw 
a fire, round which a party of the inhabitants were assembled. 
We repaired thither, in order to rest ourselves till the morn- 
ing. While we were seated near this fire, one of the standers- 
by related, that late in the afternoon he had seen a vessel in 
the open sea, driven towards the island by the currents; that 
the night had hidden it from his view; and that two hours 
after sunset he had heard the firing of signal guns of distress, 
but that the surf was so high that it was impossible to launch 
a boat to go off to her; that a short time after, he thought 
he perceived the glimmering of the watch lights on board the 
vessel, which he feared, by its having approached so near the 
coast, had steered between the mainland and the little island 
of Amber, mistaking the latter for the Point of Endeavor, near 
which vessels pass in order to gain Port Louis; and that, if 
this were the case, which, however, he would not take upon 
himself to be certain of, the ship, he thought, was in very great 
danger. Another islander then informed us that he had fre- 
quently crossed the channel which separates the Isle of Amber 
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from the coast, and had sounded it; that the anchorage was 
very good, and that the ship would there lie as safely as in the 
best harbor. “I would stake all I am worth upon it,” said he, 
“and if I were on board, I should sleep as sound as on shore.” 
A third bystander declared that it was impossible for the ship 
to enter that channel, which was scarcely navigable for a boat. 
He was certain, he said, that he had seen the vessel at anchor 
beyond the Isle of Amber; so that, if the wind arose in the 
morning, she could either put to sea or gain the harbor. Other 
inhabitants gave different opinions upon this subject, which 
they continued to discuss in the usual desultory manner of the 
indolent creoles. Paul and I observed a profound silence. 
We remained on this spot till break of day, but the weather 
was too hazy to admit of our distinguishing any object at sea, 
everything being covered with fog. All we could descry to 
seaward was a dark cloud, which they told us was the Isle of 
Amber, at the distance of a quarter of a league from the coast. 
On this gloomy day we could only discern the point of land 
on which we were standing, and the peaks of some inland 
mountains which started out occasionally from the midst of 
the clouds that hung around them. 

At about seven in the morning we heard the sound of 
drums in the woods: it announced the approach of the Gov- 
ernor, Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, who soon after arrived on 
horseback, at the head of a detachment of soldiers armed with 
muskets, and a crowd of islanders and negroes. He drew up 
his soldiers upon the beach, and ordered them to make a general 
discharge. This was no sooner done than we perceived a glim- 
mering light upon the water, which was instantly followed by 
the report of acannon. We judged that the ship was at no 
great distance, and all ran towards. that part whence the light 
and sound proceeded. We now discerned through the fog the 
hull and yards of a large vessel. We were so near to her that, 
notwithstanding the tumult of the waves, we could distinctly 
hear the whistle of the boatswain and the shouts of the sailors, 
who cried out three times, Vive LE ror! this being the cry 
of the French in extreme danger, as well as in exuberant joy ; 
—as though they wished to call their prince to their aid, or to 
testify to him that they are prepared to lay down their lives in 
his service. | 

As soon as the “ Saint-Geran ” perceived that we were near 
enough to render her assistance, she continued to fire guns 
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regularly at intervals of three minutes. Monsieur de la Bour. 
donnais caused great fires to be lighted at certain distances 
upon the strand, and sent to all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood in search of provisions, planks, cables, and empty 
barrels. A number of people soon arrived, accompanied by 
their negroes loaded with provisions and cordage, which they 
had brought from the plantations of Golden Dust, from the 
district of La Flaque, and from the river of the Rampart. One 
of the most aged of these planters, approaching the Governor, 
said to him, * We have heard all night hollow noises in the 
mountain; in the woods, the leaves of the trees are shaken, 
although there is no wind; the sea birds seek refuge upon the 
land: it is certain that all these signs announce a hurricane.” 
“Well, my friends,” answered the Governor, “we are pre- 
pared for it, and no doubt the vessel is also.” 

Everything, indeed, presaged the near approach of the 
hurricane. The center of the clouds in the zenith was of a 
dismal black, while their skirts were tinged with a copper- 
colored hue. ‘The air resounded with the cries of tropic birds, 
petrels, frigate birds, and innumerable other sea fowl which, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the atmosphere, were seen 
coming from every point of the horizon to seek for shelter in 
the island. 

Towards nine in the morning we heard in the direction of 
the ocean the most terrific noise, like the sound of thunder 
mingled with that of torrents rushing down the steeps of lofty 
mountains. A general cry was heard of “There is the hurri- 
cane!” —and the next moment a frightful gust of wind dis- 
pelled the fog which covered the Isle of Amber and its channel. 
The “Saint-Geran”’ then presented herself to our view, her deck 
crowded with people, her yards and topmasts lowered down, 
and her flag half-mast high, moored by four cables at her bow 
and one at her stern. She had anchored between the Isle of 
Amber and the mainland, inside the chain of reefs which en- 
circles the island, and which she had passed through in a place 
where no yessel had ever passed before. She presented her 
head to the waves that rolled in from the open sea, and as each 
billow rushed into the narrow strait where she lay, her bow 
lifted to such a degree as to show her keel; and at the same 
moment her stern, plunging into the water, disappeared alto- 
gether from our sight, as if it were swallowed up by the surges. 
In this position, driven by the winds and waves towards the 
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shore, it was equally impossible for her to return by the passage 
through which she had made her way; or, by cutting her 
cables, to strand herself upon the beach, from which she was 
separated by sand banks and reefs of rocks. Every billow 
which broke upon the coast advanced roaring to the bottom of 
the bay, throwing up heaps of shingle to the distance of fifty 
feet upon the land; then, rushing back, laid bare its sandy bed, 
from which it rolled immense stones, with a hoarse and dismal 
noise. The sea, swelled by the violence of the wind, rose 
higher every moment; and the whole channel between this 
island and the Isle of Amber was soon one vast sheet of white 
foam, full of yawning pits of black and deep billows. Heaps 
of this foam, more than six feet high, were piled up at the 
bottom of the bay ; and the winds which swept its surface 
carried masses of it over the steep sea bank, scattering it upon 
the land to the distance of half a league. These innumerable 
white flakes, driven horizontally even to the very foot of the 
mountains, looked like snow issuing from the bosom of the 
ocean. The appearance of the horizon portended a lasting 
tempest: the sky and the water seemed blended together. 
Thick masses of clouds, of a frightful form, swept across the 
zenith with the swiftness of birds, while others appeared mo- 
tionless as rocks. Nota single spot of blue sky could be dis- 
cerned in the whole firmament; anda pale yellow gleam only 
lightened up all the objects of the earth, the sea, and the skies, 

From the violent rolling of the ship, what we all dreaded 
happened at last. The cables which held her bow were torn 
away; she then swung to a single hawser, and was instantly 
dashed upon the rocks, at the distance of half a cable’s length 
from the shore. A general ery of horror issued from the spec: 
tators. Paul rushed forward to throw himself into the sea, 
when, seizing him by the arm, — 

“My son,” I exclaimed, “would you perish?” -— “Let me 
go to save her,” he cried, “ or let me die!” 

Seeing that despair had deprived him of reason, Domingo 
and I, in order to preserve him, fastened a long cord round his 
waist, and held it fast by the end. Paul then precipitated 
himself towards the “ Saint-Geran,” now swimming, and now 
walking upon the rocks. Sometimes he had hopes of reaching 
the vessel, which the sea, by the reflux of its waves, had left 
almost dry, so that you could have walked round it on foot; 
but suddenly the billows, returning with fresh fury, shrouded 
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it beneath mountains of water, which then lifted it upright 
upon its keel. The breakers at the same moment threw the 
unfortunate Paul far upon the beach, his legs bathed in blood, 
his bosom wounded, and himself half dead. The moment he 
had recovered the use of his senses, he arose, and returned 
with new ardor towards the vessel, the parts of which now 
yawned asunder from the violent strokes of the billows. The 
crew then, despairing of their safety, threw themselves in 
crowds into the sea upon yards, planks, hencoops, tables, and 
barrels. At this moment we beheld an object which wrung 
our hearts with grief and pity: a young lady appeared in the 
stern gallery of the “Saint-Geran,” stretching oat her arms 
towards him who was making so many efforts to join her. 
It was Virginia. She had discovered her lover by his intre- 
pidity. The sight of this amiable girl, exposed to such horrible 
danger, filled us with unutterable despair. As for Virginia, 
with a firm and dignified mien she waved her hand, as if bid- 
ding us an eternal farewell. All the sailors had flung them- 
selves into the sea, except one, who still remained upon the 
deck, and who was naked, and strong as Hercules. 

This man approached Virginia with respect, and kneeline 
at her feet, attempted to force her to throw off her clothes; 
but she repulsed him with modesty, and turned away her head. 
Then were heard redoubled cries from the spectators, “Save 
her !— save her !—do not leave her!” But at that moment 
a mountain billow, of enormous magnitude, ingulfed itself 
between the Isle of Amber and the coast, and menaced the 
shattered vessel, towards which it rolled bellowing, with its 
black sides and foaming head. 

At this terrible sight the sailor flung himself into the sea, 
and Virginia, seeing death inevitable, crossed her hands upon 
her breast, and, raising upwards her serene and beauteous eyes, 
seemed an angel prepared to take her flight to heaven. 

Oh, day of horror! Alas! everything was swaliowed up 
by the relentless billows. The surge threw some of the 
spectators, whom an impulse of humanity had prompted to 
advance towards Virginia, far up on the beach, and also the 
sailor who had endeavored to save her life. ‘This man, who 
had escaped from almost certain death, kneeling on the sand, 
exclaimed, “Oh my God! Thou hast saved my life, but I 
would have given it willingly for that excellent young lady. 
who persevered in not undressing herself as I had done,” 
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Domingo and I drew the unfortunate Paul to the shore. 
He was senseless, and blood was flowing from his mouth and 
ears. ‘lhe Governor ordered him to be put into the hands of 
a surgeon, while we, on our part, wandered along the beach, 
in hopes that the sea would throw up the corpse of Virginia. 
But the wind having suddenly changed, as it frequently hap- 
pens during hurricanes, our search was in vain; and we had 
the grief of thinking that we should not be able to bestow on 
this sweet and unfortunate girl the last sad duties. We retired 
from the spot overwhelmed with dismay, and our minds wholly 
occupied by one cruel loss, although numbers had perished in 
the wreck. Some of the spectators seemed tempted, from the 
fatal destiny of this virtuous girl, to doubt the existence of 
Providence ; for there are in life such terrible, such unmerited 
evils, that even the hope of the wise is sometimes shaken. 

In the mean time, Paul, who began to recover his senses, 
was taken to a house in the neighborhood, till he was in a fit 
state to be removed to his own home. ‘Thither I bent my way 
with Domingo, to discharge the melancholy duty of preparing 
Virginia’s mother and her friend for the disastrous event which» 
had happened. When we had reached the entrance of the valley 
of the river of Fan-Palms, some negroes informed us that the 
sea had thrown up many pieces of the wreck in the opposite 
bay. We descended towards it; and one of the first objects 
which struck my sight upon the beach was the corpse of Vir- 
ginia. The body was half covered with sand, and preserved 
the attitude in which we had seen her perish. Her features 
were not sensibly changed; her eyes were closed, and her 
countenance was still serene; but the pale purple hues of death 
were blended on her cheek with the blush of virgin modesty. 
One of her hands was placed upon her clothes; and the other, 
which she held on her heart, was fast closed, and so stiffened 
that it was with difficulty I took from its grasp a small box. 
How great was my emotion when I saw it contained the pic- 
ture of Paul which she had promised him never to part with 
while she lived ! 

At the sight of this last mark of the fidelity and tenderness 
of the unfortunate girl, I wept bitterly. As for Domingo, he 
beat his breast, and pierced the air with his shrieks. With 
heavy hearts we then carried the body of Virginia to a fisher- 
man’s hut, and gave it in charge to some poor Malabar women, 
who carefully washed away the sand. 
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By GEORGE CRABBE. 
(From ‘‘ The Borough.’’) 


[Grorcn Crappe, English poet, was born at Aldeburgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board, December 25, 1754. Having failed to establish himself as a physician in 
his native town, he went up to London to make a trial of literature. After a 
hard struggle with poverty he obtained the assistance of Burke, and was intro- 
duced to Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Thurlow, and the publisher Dodsley, 
who brought out “The Library’? (1781). At Burke’s suggestion, Crabbe 
entered the Church, became domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle, and from 1812 until his death, February 3, 1832, was rector of Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire. His principal works are: ‘+ The Village,” ‘*'The Parish Register,” 
«The Borough,” and ‘Tales of the Hall.’’] 


Drawn by the annual call, we now behold 

Our Troop Dramatic, heroes known of old, 

And those, since last they marched, enlisted and enrolled: 
Mounted on hacks or borne in wagons some, 

The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 

Three favored places, an unequal time, 

Join to support this company sublime: 

Ours for the longer period —see how light 

You parties move, their former friends in sight, 

Whose claims are all allowed, and friendship glads the night. 
Now public rooms shall sound with words divine, 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shine; 

No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal, 

But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 

While o’er the social jug and decent cheer, 

Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 

Peruse these bills, and see what each can do, — 
Behold! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew; 
Change but the garment, and they’ll all engage 
To take each part, and act in every age: 

Culled from all houses, what a house are they ! 
Swept from all barns, our Borough critics say ; 
But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 

We all endure them; there are some admire; 
They might have praise confined to farce alone; 
Full well they grin, they should not try to groan; 
But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives: 

He who Squire Richard’s part could well sustain, 
Finds as King Richard he must roar amain — 
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“My horse! my horse!” — Lo! now to their abodes, 
Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods. 

The master mover of these scenes has made 

No trifling gain in this adventurous trade; 

Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 

Arms out of use and undirected eyes; 

These he instructs, and guides them as he can, 
And vends each night the manufactured man: 
Long as our custom lasts they gladly stay, 

Then strike their tents, like Tartars! and away! 
The place grows bare where they too long remain, 
But grass will rise ere they return again. 

Children of Thespis, welcome! knights and queens! 
Counts ! barons! beauties !-when before your scenes, 
And mighty monarchs thund’ring from your throne; 
Then step behind, and all your glory’s gone: 

Of crown and palace, throne and guards bereft, 
The pomp is vanished and the care is left. 

Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel, 

When the full house secures the plenteous meal; 
Flatt’ring and flattered, each attempts to raise 

A brother’s merits for a brother’s praise: 

For never hero shows a prouder heart, 

Than he who proudly acts a hero’s part; 

Nor without cause; the boards, we know, can yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honor, and the knave we spurn; 
Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 

The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud: 

These are their parts, —and he who these sustains 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains. 

Heroes at least of gentler kind are they, 

Against whose swords no weeping widows pray, 

No blood their fury sheds, nor havoe marks their way. 

Sad happy race! soon raised and soon depressed, 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest; 

Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 

Not warned by misery, not enriched by gain: 
Whom Justice, pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 

Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 

Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 

Of tragic woe feel spirits light and vain, 
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Distress and hope —the mind’s the body’s wear, 
The man’s affliction, and the actor’s tear; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 

Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 

Slaves though ye be, your wand’ring freedom seems, 
And with your varying views and restless schemes, 
Your griefs are transient, as your joys are dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs—ah! what avail thy charms, 
Fair Juliet! with that infant in thine arms ; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns, 
What all the aid thy present Romeo earns, 
Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering wain 
With all thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 
Nor is their iack of labor —'To rehearse, 

Day after day, poor scraps cf prose and verse; 
To bear each other’s spirit, pride, and spite; 
To hide in rant the heartache of the night; 

To dress in gaudy patchwork, and to force 

The mind to think on the appointed course ; -~ 
This is laborious, and may be defined 

The bootless labor of the thriftless mind. 

There is a veteran dame: I see her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand; 
Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart; 
Across the room she paces, gets her tone, 

And fits her features for the Danish throne; 
To-night a queen —I mark her motion slow, 
I hear her speech, and Hamlet’s mother know. 

Methinks ’tis pitiful to see her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye; 

With vigor lost, and spirits worn away, 

Her pomp and pride she labors to display ; 
And when awhile she’s tried her part to act, 
To find her thoughts arrested by some fact; 
When struggles more and more severe are seen, 
Jn the plain actress than the Danish queen, — 
At length she feels her part, she finds delight, 
And fancies all the plaudits of the night; 

Old as she is, she smiles at every speech, 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her reach. 
But as the mist of vanity again 

Ts blown away, by press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to her purse applies 

For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies: 


_ LO) MARY. 


Then to her task she sighing turns again — 
“Oh! Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain!” 
And who that poor, consumptive, withered thing, 
Who strains her slender throat and strives to sing ? 
Panting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
And far unhke the inmate of the shop, 
Where she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laughed off at night the labors of the day ; 
With novels, verses, fancy’s fertile powers, 
And sister converse passed the evening hours ; 
But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong: 
The morning call and counter were her dread, 
And her contempt the needle and the thread ; 
But when she read a gentle damsel’s part, 
Her woe, her wish! she had them all by heart. 
At length the hero of the boards drew nigh, 
Who spake of love till sigh reéchoed sigh ; 
He told in honeyed words his deathless flame, 
And she his own by tender vows became ; 
Nor ring nor license needed souls so fond, 
Alfonso’s passion was his Cynthia’s bond: 
And thus the simple girl, to shame betrayed, 
Sinks to the grave forsaken and dismayed. 
Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope, 
See her! the grief and scandal of the troop ; 
A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 
Her woe insulted, and her praise denied ; 
Her humble talents, though derided, used ; 
Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 
All that remains — for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils —is an early grave. 
Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what books ye read! 


—.059300—— 


TO MARY. 
By WILLIAM COWPER. 
{For biographical sketch, see page 267.] 


Tur twentieth year is well-nigh past, 

Since first our sky was overcast ; 

Ah, would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 
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Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow; 

’Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 


For though thou gladly wouldst fulfill 

The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary! 


But well thou playedst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language uttered in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 

Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 


For, could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 


Such feebleness of limbs thou provest, 

That now at every step thou movest 

Upheld by two, yet still thou lovest, 
My Mary! 


SCHOOL GAMES. 


And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary! 


But ah! by constant heed I know, 

How oft the sadness that I show 

Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 
My Mary! 


And should my future lot be cast 

With much resemblance of the past, 

Thy wornout heart will break at last, 
My Mary! 


SCHOOL GAMES. 
By COWPER. 


Br rv a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play place of our early days. 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still; 
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The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 


Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet d 
The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot, 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day. 


estroyed. 
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THE MUTINEERS OF THE “BOUNTY.” 
(From the story as compiled by Sir John Barrow.) 


[In 1789 the English government sent the ship ‘ Bounty” on a voyage to 
Tahiti, to secure breadfruit plants for naturalization in the West Indies. Its 
commander, Lieutenant William Bligh, was a capable man, but savagely irritable 
and brutal of tongue and act, not conspicuously honest, and fond of covering his 
own derelictions by baseless charges against his subordinates. His conduct 
toward them grew so intolerable that after leaving Tahiti his master’s mate, 
Fletcher Christian, —of excellent Manx blood, ability, and cultivation, — was 
maddened by his insults and threats into heading a mutiny (April 28, 1789), 
with results as described below. The mutineers returned to Tahiti, whence most 
of them — Christian and some others remained behind and were killed by the 
natives — went to Pitcairn’s Island, maltreated the natives and distilled liquor, 
and were either murdered or drank themselves to death ; except one, Alexander 
Smith, who changed his name to John Adams, became a Christian, and lived 
many years as a venerated patriarch of the island. ] 


[From Bligh’s narrative of the mutiny. ] 


“MucH altercation took place among the mutinous crew 
during the whole business: some swore, ‘I’ll be d dif he 
does not find his way home, if he gets anything with him ;’ and 
when the carpenter’s chest was carrying away, ‘D nmy eyes, 
he will have a vessel built ina month ;’ while others laughed at 
the helpless situation of the boat, being very deep, and so little 
room for those who were in her. As for Christian, he seemed 
as if meditating destruction on himself and every one else. 

“T asked for arms; but they laughed at me, and said I was 
well acquainted with the people among whom I was going, and 
therefore did not want them; four cutlasses, however, were 
thrown into the boat after we were veered astern. 

“The officers and men being in the boat, they only waited 
for me, of which the master-at-arms informed Christian : who 
then said, ‘Come, Captain Bligh, your officers and men are 
now in the boat, and you must go with them ; if you attempt 
to make the least resistance, you will instantly be put to death;’ 
and, without further ceremony, with a tribe of armed ruffians 
about me, I was forced over the side, when they untied my 
hands. Being in the boat, we were veered astern by a rope. 
A few pieces of pork were thrown to us, and some clothes, also 
the cutlasses I have already mentioned ; and it was then that 
the armorer and carpenters called out to me to remember that 
they had no hand in the transaction. After having undergone 
a great deal of ridicule, and been kept for some time to make 
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sport for these unfeeling wretches, we were at length cast 
adrift in the open ocean.” 


THE OPEN-BOAT NAVIGATION. 


Christian had intended to send away his captain and asso- 
ciates in the cutter, and ordered that it should be hoisted out 
for that purpose, which was done: a small wretched boat, that 
could hold but eight or ten men at the most, with a very small 
additional weight; and what was still worse, she was so worm- 
eaten and decayed, especially in the bottom planks, that the 
probability was, she would have gone down before she had 
proceeded a mile from the ship. In this “rotten carcass of 
a boat,” not unlike that into which Prospero and his lovely 
daughter were “hoist,” 


not rigged, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively had .quit it, 


did Christian intend to cast adrift his late commander and his 
eighteen innocent companions, or as many of them as she 
would stow, to find, as they inevitably must have found, a 
watery grave. But the remonstrances of the master, boat- 
swain, and carpenter prevailed on him to let those unfortunate 
men have the launch, into which nineteen persons were thrust, 
whose weight, together with that of the few articles they were 
permitted to take, brought down the boat so near to the water 
as to endanger her sinking with but a moderate swell of the 
sea; and, to all human appearance, in no state to survive the 
length of voyage they were destined to perform over the wide 
ocean, but which they did most miraculously survive. 

The first consideration of Lieutenant Bligh and his eight- 
een unfortunate companions, on being cast adrift in their 
open boat, was to examine the state of their resources. ‘The 
quantity of provisions which they found to have been thrown 
into the boat by some few kind-hearted messmates, amounted 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of bread, sixteen pieces of 
pork, each weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six bottles 
of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty 
barricoes. Being so near to the island of Tofoa, it was re- 
solved to seek there a supply of breadfruit and water, to pre- 
serve, if possible, the above-mentioned stock entire ; but after 
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rowing along the coast, they discovered only some cocoanut 
trees on the top of high precipices, from which, with much 
danger, owing to the surf, and great difficulty in climbing the 
cliffs, they succeeded in obtaining about twenty nuts. The 
second day they made excursions into the island, but without 
success. ‘Lhey met, however, with a few natives, who came 
down with them to the cove where the boat was lying; and 
others presently followed. They made inquiries after the ship, 
and Bligh unfortunately advised they should say that the ship 
had overset and sunk, and that they only were saved. The 
story might be innocent, but it was certainly indiscreet to put 
the people in possession of their defenseless situation; how- 
ever, they brought in small quantities of breadfruit, plan- 
tains, and cocoanuts, but little or no water could be procured. 
These supplies, scanty as they were, served to keep up the 
spirits of the men: “they no longer,” says Bligh, “regarded 
me with those anxious looks, which had constantly been 
directed towards me, since we lost sight of the ship: every 
countenance appeared to have a degree of cheerfulness, and 
they all seemed determined to do their best.” 

The numbers of the natives having so much increased as to 
line the whole beach, they began knocking stones together, which 
was known to be the preparatory signal for an attack. With 
some difficulty on account of the surf, the seamen succeeded in 
getting the things that were on shore into the boat, together 
with all the men, except John Norton, quartermaster, who was 
casting off the stern-fast. The natives immediately rushed upon 
this poor man, and actually stoned him to death. A volley of 
stones was also discharged at the boat, and every one in it was 
more or less hurt. This induced the people to push out to sea 
with all the speed they were able to give to the launch ; but, to 
their surprise and alarm, several canoes, filled with stones, fol- 
lowed close after them and renewed the attack ; against which, 
the only return the unfortunate men in the boat could make, 
was with the stones of the assailants that lodged in her; a 
species of warfare in which they were very inferior to the 
Indians. The only expedient left was to tempt the enemy to 
desist from the pursuit, by throwing overboard some clothes, 
which fortunately induced the canoes to stop and pick them 
up; and night coming on, they returned to the shore, leaving 
the party in the boat to reflect on their unhappy situation. 

The men now entreated their commander to take them: 
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towards home; and on being told that no hope of relief could 
be entertained till they reached Timor, a distance of full twelve 
hundred leagues, they all readily agreed to be content with 
an allowance, which, on calculation of their resources, the com- 
mander informed them would not exceed one ounce of bread, 
and a quarter of a pint of water, per day. Recommending 
them, therefore, in the most solemn manner, not to depart from 
their promise in this respect, “we bore away,” says Bligh, 
“aeross a sea where the navigation is but little known, in a 
small boat twenty-three feet long from stem to stern, deeply 
laden with eighteen men. I was happy, however, to see that 
every one seemed better satisfied with our situation than my- 
self. It was about eight o’clock at night on the 2d May, 
when we bore away under a reefed lug foresail; and having 
divided the people into watches, and got the boat into a little 
order, we returned thanks to God for our miraculous preserva- 
tion; and, in full confidence of his gracious support, I found 
my mind more at ease than it had been for some time past.” 

At daybreak on the 8d, the forlorn and almost hopeless 
navigators saw with alarm the sun to rise fiery and red, —a 
sure indication of a severe gale of wind; and, accordingly, at 
eight o’clock it blew a violent storm, and the sea ran so very 
high that the sail was becalmed when between the seas, and too 
much to have set when on the top of the sea; yet it is stated 
that they could not venture-to take it in, as they were in very 
imminent danger and distress, the sca curling over the stern of 
the boat, and obliging them to bale with all their might. “ A 
situation,” observes the commander, “more distressing has, per- 
haps, seldom been experienced.” 

The bread, being in bags, was in the greatest danger of 
being spoiled by the wet, the consequence of which, if not 
prevented, must have been fatal, as the whole party would in- 
evitably be starved to death, if they should fortunately escape 
the fury of the waves. It was determined, therefore, that all 
superfluous clothes, with some rope and spare sails, should be 
thrown overboard, by which the boat was considerably light- 
ened. The carpenter’s tool chest was cleared, and the tools 
stowed in the bottom of the boat, and the bread secured in the 
chest. All the people being thoroughly wet and cold, a tea- 
spoonful of rum was served out to each person, with a quarte 
of a breadfruit, which is stated to have been scarcely eatable, 
for dinner; Bligh haying determined to preserve sacredly, and 
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at the peril of his life, the engagement they entered into, and 
to make their small stock of provisions last eight weeks, let the 
daily proportion be ever so small. 

The sea continuing to run even higher than in the morning, 
the fatigue of baling became very great; the boat was neces- 
sarily kept before the sea. The men were constantly wet, the 
night very cold, and at daylight their limbs were so benumbed 
that they could scarcely find the use of them. At this time a 
teaspoonful of rum served out to each person was found of great 
benefit to all. Five small cocoanuts were distributed for din- 
ner, and every one was satisfied; and in the evening, a few 
broken pieces of breadfruit were served for supper, after which 
prayers were performed. 

On the night of the 4th and morning of the 5th the gale 
had abated : the first step to be taken was to examine the state 
of the bread, a great part of which was found to be damaged 
and rotten — but even this was carefully preserved for use. 
The boat was now running among some islands, but, after their 
reception at Tofoa, they did not venture to land. On the 6th, 
they still continued to see islands at a distance; and this day, 
for the first time, they hooked a fish, to their great joy; “but,” 
says the commander, “we were miserably disappointed by its 
being lost in trying to get it into the boat.” In the evening 
each person had an ounce of the damaged bread, and a quarter 
of a pint of water, for supper. 

Lieutenant Bligh observes, “It will veadily be supposed our 
lodgings were very miserable, and confined for want of room ;” 
but he endeavored to remedy the latter defect by putting them- 
selves at watch and watch; so that one half always sat up, 
while the other lay down on the boat’s bottom or upon a chest, 
but with nothing to cover them except the heavens. Their 
limbs, he says, were dreadfully cramped, for they could not 
stretch them out; and the nights were so cold, and they were 
so constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ sleep, they were 
scarcely able to move. At dawn of day on the 7th, being very 
wet and cold, he says, “I served a spoonful of rum and a morsel 
of bread for breakfast.” 

In the course of this day they passed close to some rocky 
isles, from which two large sailing canoes came swiftly after 
them, but in the afternoon gave over the chase. They were of 
the same construction as those of the Friendly Islands, and the 
Jand seen for the last two days was supposed to be the Fejee 
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Islands. But being constantly wet, Bligh says, “It is with the 
utmost difficulty I can open a book to write; and I feel truly 
sensible I can do no more than point out where these lands 
are to be found, and give some idea of their extent.” Heavy 
rain came on in the afternoon, when every person in the boat 
did his utmost to catch some water, and thus suceceded in in- 
creasing their stock to thirty-four gallons, besides quenching 
their thirst for the first time they had been able to do so since 
they had been at sea: but it seems an attendant consequence of 
the heavy rain caused them to pass the night very miserably ; 
for being extremely wet, and having no dry things to shift or 
cover themselves, they experienced cold and shiverings scarcely 
to be conceived. 

On the 8th, the allowance issued was an ounce and a half of 
pork, a teaspoonful of rum, half a pint of cocoanut milk, and an 
ounce of bread. The rum, though so small in quantity, is 
stated to have been of the greatest service. In the afternoon 
they were employed in cleaning out the boat, which occupied 
them until sunset before they got everything dry and in order. 
“Hitherto,” Bligh says, “I had issued the allowance by guess ; 
but I now made a pair of scales with two cocoanut shells; and 
having accidentally some pistol balls in the boat, twenty-five of 
which weighed one pound or sixteen ounces, I adopted one of 
these balls as the proportion of weight that each person should 
receive of bread at the times I served it. I also amused all 
hands with describing the situations of New Guinea and New 
Holland, and gave them every information in my power, that in 
case any accident should happen to me, those who survived 
might have some idea of what they were about, and be able to 
find their way to Timor, which at present they knew nothing 
of more than the name, and some not even that. At night I 
served a quarter of a pint of water and half an ounce of bread 
for supper.” 

On the morning of the 9th, a quarter of a pint of cocoanut 
milk and some of the decayed bread were served for breakfast ; 
and for dinner, the kernels of four cocoanuts, with the remainder 
of the rotten bread, which, he says, was eatable only by such 
distressed people as themselves. A storm of thunder and 
lightning gave them about twenty gallons of water. “ Being 
miserably wet and cold, I served to the people a teaspoonfui of 
rum each, to enable them to bear with their distressing situa- 
tion. The weather continued extremely bad, and the wind in- 
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creased ; we spent a very miserable night, without sleep, except 
such as could be got in the midst of rain.” 

The following day, the 10th, brought no relief except that 
of its light. The sea broke over the boat so much that two 
men were kept constantly baling, and it was necessary to keep 
the boat before the waves for fear of its filling. The allowance 
now served regularly to each person was one twenty-fifth part 
of a pound of bread and a quarter of a pint of water, at eight 
in the morning, at noon, and at sunset. ‘To-day was added 
about half an ounce of pork for dinner, which, though any mod- 
erate person would have considered only as a mouthful, was 
divided into three or four. 

The morning of the 11th did not improve. “At daybreak 
I served to every person a teaspoonful of rum, our limbs being 
so much cramped that we could scarcely move them. Our situa- 
tion was now extremely dangerous, the sea frequently running 
over our stern, which kept us baling with all our strength. At 
noon the sun appeared, which gave us as much pleasure as is 
felt when it shows itself on a winter’s day in England. 

“In the evening of the 12th it still rained hard, and we 
again experienced a dreadful night. At length the day came, 
and showed a miserable set of beings, full of wants, without 
anything to relieve them. Some complained of great pain in 
their bowels, and every one of having almost lost the use of 
his limbs. The little sleep we got was in no way refreshing, 
as we were constantly covered with the sea and rain. The 
weather continuing, and no sun affording the least prospect of 
getting our clothes dried, I recommended to every one to strip 
and wring them through the sea water, by which means they 
received a warmth that, while wet with rain water, they would 
not have.” ‘The shipping of seas and constant baling continued ; 
and though the men were shivering with wet and cold, the 
commander was under the necessity of informing them that he 
could no longer afford them the comfort they had derived from 
the teaspoonful of rum. 

On the 18th and 14th the stormy weather and heavy sea 
continued unabated ; and on these days they saw distant land, 
and passed several islands. The sight of these islands, it may 
well be supposed, served only to inerease the misery of their 
situation. ‘They were as men very little better than starving 
with plenty in their view; yet, to attempt procuring any relief 
was considered to be attended with so much danger that the 
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prolongation of life, even in the midst of misery, was thought 
preferable, while there remained hopes of being able to sur- 
mount their hardships. 

The whole day and night of the 15th were still rainy; the 
latter was dark, not a star to be seen by which the steerage 
could be directed, and the sea was continually breaking over 
the boat. On the next day, the 16th, was issued for dinner an 
ounce of salt pork, in addition to their miserable allowance of 
one twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread. The night was 
again truly horrible, with storms of thunder, lightning, and 
rain; nota star visible, so that the steerage was quite uncertain. 

On the morning of the 17th, at dawn of day, “I found,” 
says the commander, “every person complaining, and some of 
them solicited extra allowance, whichI positively refused. Our 
situation was miserable; always wet, and suffering extreme 
cold in the night, without the least shelter from the weather. 
The little rum we had was of the greatest service: when our 
nights were particularly distressing, I generally served a tea- 
spoonful or two to each person, and it was always joyful tidings 
when they heard of my intentions. The night was again a dark 
and dismal one, the sea constantly breaking over us, and nothing 
but the wind and waves to direct our steerage. It was my inten- 
tion, if possible, to make the coast of New Holland to the south- 
ward of Endeavor Straits, being sensible that it was necessary 
to preserve such a situation as would make a southerly wind a 
fair one; that we might range along the reefs till an opening 
should be found into smooth water, and we the sooner be able 
to pick up some refreshments.” 

On the 18th the rain abated, when, at their commander’s 
recommendation, they all stripped, and wrung their clothes 
through the sea water, from which, as usual, they derived much 
warmth and refreshment ; but every one complained of violent 
pains in their bones. At night the heavy rain recommenced, 
with severe lightning, which obliged them to keep baling with- 
out intermission. ‘Che same weather continued through the 
19th and 20th; the rain constant—at times a deluge —the 
men always baling; the commander, too, found it necessary 
to issue for dinner only half an ounce of pork. 

At dawn of day, Lieutenant Bligh states that some of his 
people seemed half dead; that their appearances were horri- 
ble; “and I could look,” says he, “no way, but I caught the 
eye of some one in distress. Extreme hunger was now too 
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evident ; but no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much 
inclination to drink, that desire perhaps being satisfied through 
the skin. The little sleep we got was in the midst of water, 
and we constantly awoke with severe cramps and pains in onr 
bones. At noon the sun broke out and revived every one.” 

“ During the whole of the afternoon of the 2ist we were so 
covered with rain and salt water that we could scarcely see. 
We suffered extreme cold, and every one dreaded the approach 
of night. Sleep, though we longed for it, afforded no comfort; 
for my own part, I almost lived without it. On the 22d our 
situation was extremely calamitous. We were obliged to take 
the course of the sea, running right before it, and watching 
with the utmost care, as the least error in the helm would in 
a moment have been our destruction. It continued through 
the day to blow hard, and the foam of the sea kept running 
over our stern and quarters. 

“The misery we suffered this night exceeded the preceding. 
The sea flew over us with great force, and kept us baling with 
horror and anxiety. At dawn of day I found every one in a 
most distressed condition, and I began to fear that another 
such night would put an end to the lives of several, who seemed 
no longer able to support their sufferings. I served an allow- 
ance of two teaspoonfuls of rum; after drinking which, and 
having wrung our clothes and taken our breakfast of bread 
and water, we became a little refreshed. 

* On the evening of the 24th, the wind moderated, and the 
weather looked much better, which rejoiced all hands, so that 
they ate their scanty allowance with more satisfaction than for 
some time past. ‘The night also was fair; but being always 
wet with the sea, we suffered much from the cold. Ihad the 
pleasure to see a fine morning produce some cheerful counte- 
nances; and for the first time during the last fifteen days, we 
experienced comfort from the warmth of the sun. We stripped 
and hung up our clothes to dry, which were by this time be- 
come so threadbare that they could not keep out either wet or 
cold. In the afternoon we had many birds about us, which are 
never seen far from land, such as boobies and noddies.” 

As the sea now began to run fair, and the boat shipped but 
little water, Lieutenant Bligh took the opportunity to examine 
into the state of their bread; and it was found that, according 
to the present mode of living, there was a sufficient quantity 
remaining for twenty-nine days’ allowance, by which time there 
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was every reason to expect they would be able to reach Timor. 
But as this was still uncertain, and it was possible that, after 
all, they might be obliged to go to Java, it was determined to 
proportion the allowance, so as to make the stock hold out six 
weeks. “I was apprehensive,” he says, “that this would be 
ill received, and that it would require my utmost resolution to 
enforce it; for, small as the quantity was which I intended 
to take away for our future good, yet it might appear to my 
people like robbing them of life; and some who were less 
patient than their companions, I expected, would very ill brook 
it. However, on my representing the necessity of guarding 
against delays that might be occasioned by contrary winds, or 
other causes, and promising to enlarge upon the allowance as 
we got on, they cheerfully agreed to my proposal.” It was 
accordingly settled that every person should receive one twenty- 
fifth part of a pound of bread for breakfast, and the same quan: 
tity for dinner as usual, but that the proportion for supper 
should be discontinued; this arrangement left them forty-three 
days’ consumption. 

On the 25th, about noon, some noddies came so near to the 
boat that one of them was caught by hand. This bird was 
about the size of a small pigeon. “I divided it,” says Bligh, 
“ with its entrails, into eighteen portions, and by a well-known 
method at sea, of ‘Who shall have this?’ it was distributed with 
the allowance of bread and water for dinner, and eaten up, 
bones and all, with salt water for sauce. In the evening, sev- 
eral boobies flying very near to us, we had the good fortune to 
catch one of them. The bird is as large as a duck. They are 
the most presumptive proof of being near land of any sea fowl 
we are acquainted with. I directed the bird to be killed for 
supper, and the blood to be given to three of the people who 
were the most distressed for want of food. The body, with 
the entrails, beak, and feet, I divided into eighteen shares, and 
with the allowance of bread, which I made a merit of granting, 
we made a good supper compared with our usual fare. 

“On the next day, the 26th, we caught another booby, so that 
Providence appeared to be relieving our wants in an extraor- . 
dinary manner. The people were overjoyed at this addition 
to their dinner, which was distributed in the same manner as 
on the preceding evening ; giving the blood to those who were 
the most in want of food. To-make the bread a little savory, 
most of the men frequently dipped it in salt water; but I 
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generally broke mine into small pieces, and ate it in my allow: 
ance of water, out of a cocoanut shell, with a spoon, economi- 
eally avoiding to take too large a piece at a time; so that I 
was as long at dinner as if it had been a much more plentiful 
meal.” 

The weather was now serene, which, nevertheless, was not 
without its inconveniences; for, it appears, they began to feel 
distress of a different kind from that which they had hitherto 
been accustomed to suffer. The heat of the sun was now so 
powerful that several of the people were seized with a languor 
and faintness, which made life indifferent. But the little cir- 
cumstance of catching two boobies in the evening, trifling as it 
may appear, had the effect of raising their spirits. The stomachs 
of these birds contained several flying fish, and small cuttlefish, 
all of which were carefully saved to be divided for dinner the 
next day ; which were accordingly divided, with their entrails, 
and the contents of their maws, into eighteen portions; and 
as the prize was a very valuable one, it was distributed as before, 
by calling out, “ Who shall have this?” —*“so that to-day,” says 
the Lieutenant, “with the usual allowance of bread at break- 
fast and dinner, I was happy to see that every person thought 
he had feasted.” From the appearance of the clouds in the 
evening, Mr. Bligh had no doubt they were then near the land, 
and the people amused themselves with conversing on the 
probability of what they would meet with on it. 

Accordingly, at one in the morning of the 28th, the person 
at the helm heard the sound of breakers. It was the “ barrier 
reef” which runs along the eastern coast of New Holland, 
through which it now became their anxious object to discover 
a passage: Mr. Bligh says this was now become absolutely 
necessary, without a moment’s loss of time. The idea of get- 
ting into smooth water and finding refreshments kept up the 
people’s spirits. The sea broke furiously over the reef in 
every part; within, the water was so smooth and calm that 
every man already anticipated the heartfelt satisfaction he was 
about to receive, as soon as he should have passed the barrier. 

At length a break in the reef was discovered, a quarter of a 
mile in width; and through this the boat rapidly passed with a 
strong stream running to the westward, and came immediately 
into smooth water, and all the past hardships seemed at once to 
be forgotten. 

They now returned thanks to God for his generous protec- 
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tion, and with much content took their miserable allowance of 
the twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread, and a quarter of a 
pint of water for dinner. 

The coast now began to show itself very distinctly, and in 
the evening they landed on the sandy point of an island, when 
it was soon discovered there were oysters on the rocks, it being 
low water. The party sent out to reconnoiter returned highly 
rejoiced at having found plenty of oysters and fresh water. 
By the help of a small magnifying glass, a fire was made; and 
among the things that had been thrown into the boat was a 
tinderbox and a piece of brimstone, so that in future they had 
the ready means of making a fire. One of the men, too, had 
been so provident as to bring away with him from the ship a 
copper pot; and thus, with a mixture of oysters, bread, and 
pork, a stew was made, of which each person received a full 
pint. It is remarked that the oysters grew so fast to the rocks 
that it was with great difficulty they could be broken off: but 
they at length discovered it to be the most expeditious way to 
open them where they were fixed. 

The general complaints among the people were a dizziness 
in the head, great weakness in the joints, and violent tenesmus ; 
but none of them are stated to have been alarming; and, not- 
withstanding their sufferings from cold and hunger, all of them 
retained marks of strength. Myr. Bligh had cautioned them 
not to touch any kind of berry or fruit that they might find ; 
yet it appears they were no sooner out of sight than they 
began to make free with three different kinds that grew all 
over the island, eating without any reserve. The symptoms of 
having eaten too much began at last to frighten some of them; 
they fancied they were all poisoned, and regarded each other 
with the strongest marks of apprehension, uncertain what might 
pe the issue of their imprudence: fortunately the fruit proved 
to be wholesome and good. 

“This day (29th May) being,” says Lieutenant Bligh, “the 
anniversary of the restoration of King Charles II., and the 
name not being inapplicable to our present situation (for we 
were restored to fresh life and strength), I named this ‘ Resto- 
ration Island’; for I thought it probable that Captain Cook 
might not have taken notice of it.” 

With oysters and palm tops stewed together the people now 
made excellent meals, without consuming any of their bread. 
In the morning of the 80th, Mr. Bligh saw with great delight 
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a visible alteration in the men for the better, and he sent them 
away to gather oysters, in order to carry a stock of them to 
sea; for he determined to put off again that evening. They 
also procured fresh water, and filled all their vessels to the 
amount of nearly sixty gallons. On examining ‘the bread, it 
was found there still remained about thirty-eight days’ allow- 
ance. 

Being now ready for sea, every person was ordered to attend 
prayers; but just as they were embarking, about twenty naked 
savages made their appearance, running and hallooing, and 
beckoning the strangers to come to them; but, as each was 
armed with a spear or lance, it was thought prudent to hold no 
communication with them. ‘They now proceeded to the north- 
ward, having the continent on their left, and several islands 
and reefs on their right. 

On the 31st they landed on one of these islands, to which 
was given the name of “Sunday.” “I sent out two parties,” 
says Bligh, “one to the northward and the other to the south- 
ward, to seek for supplies, and others I ordered to stay by the 
boat. On this occasion fatigue and weakness so far got the 
better of their sense of duty, that some of the people expressed 
their discontent at having worked harder than their companions, 
and declared that they would rather be without their dinner than 
go in search of it. One person, in particular, went so far as to 
tell me, with a mutinous look, that he was as good a man as 
myself. It was not possible for one to judge where this might 
have an end, if not stopped in time; to prevent, therefore, such 
disputes in future, I determined either to preserve my com- 
mand or die in the attempt; and seizing a cutlass, I ordered 
him to lay hold of another and defend himself; on which he 
called out that I was going to kill him, and immediately made 
concessions. I did not allow this to interfere further with the 
harmony of the boat’s crew, and every thing soon became quiet.” 

On this island they obtained oysters, clams, and dogfish ; 
also a small bean, which Nelson, the botanist, pronounced to be 
a species of dolichos. On the 1st of June, they stopped in the 
midst of some sandy islands, such as are known by the name 
of keys, where they procured a few clams and beans. Here 
Nelson was taken very ill with a violent heat in his bowels, a 
loss of sight, great thirst, and inability to walk. A little wine, 
which had carefully been saved, with some pieces of bread 
soaked in it, was given to him in small quantities, and he 
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soon began to recover. ‘The boatswain and carpenter were also 
ill, and complained of headache and sickness of the stomach. 
Others became shockingly distressed with tenesmus; in fact 
there were few without complaints. 

A party was sent out by night to catch birds; they re- 
turned with only twelve noddies ; but it is stated that, had it 
not been for the folly and obstinacy of one of the party, who 
separated from the others and disturbed the birds, a great 
many more might have been taken. The offender was Robert 
Lamb, who acknowledged, when he got to Java, that he had 
that night eaten nine raw birds, after he separated from his 
two companions. The birds, with a few clams, were the whole 
of the supplies afforded at these small islands. 

On the 3d of June, after passing several keys and islands, 
and doubling Cape York, the northeasternmost point of New 
Holland, at eight in the evening the little boat and her brave 
crew once more launched into the open ocean. ‘“ Miserable,” 
says Lieutenant Bligh, “as our situation was in every respect, 
I was secretly surprised to see that it did not appear to affect 
any one so strongly as myself; on the contrary, it seemed as if 
they had embarked on a voyage to Timor in a vessel sufficiently 
calculated for safety and convenience. So much confidence 
gave me great pleasure, and I may venture to assert that to 
this cause our preservation is chiefly to be attributed. I en- 
couraged every one with hopes that eight or ten days would 
bring us to a land of safety; and after praying to God for a 
continuance of his most gracious protection, I served out an 
allowance of water for supper, and directed our course to the 
west-southwest. 

“ We had been just six days on the coast of New Holland, 
in the course of which we found oysters, a few clams, some 
birds, and water. But a benefit, probably not less than this, 
was that of being relieved from the fatigue of sitting con- 
stantly in the boat, and enjoying good rest at night. These 
advantages certainly preserved our lives 5 and, small as the 
supply was, I am very sensible how much it alleviated our dis- 
tresses. Before this time nature must have sunk under the 
extremes of hunger and fatigue. Even in our present situ- 
ation, we were most deplorable objects; but the hopes of a 
speedy relief kept up our spirits. For my own part, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, I felt neither extreme hunger nor thirst. 
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more.” In his manuscript journal he adds, “This, perhaps, 
does not permit me to be a proper judge on a story of miser- 
able people like us being at last driven to the necessity of 
destroying one another for food; but if I may be allowed, I 
deny the fact in its greatest extent. I say, I do not believe 
that, among us, such a thing could happen, but death through 
famine would be received in the same way as any mortal 
disease.” 

On the 5th a booby was caught by the hand, the blood of 
which was divided among three of the men who were weakest, 
and the bird kept for next day’s dinner; and on the evening 
of the 6th the allowance for supper was recommenced, accord- 
ing to a promise made when it had been discontinued. On the 
7th, after a miserably wet and cold night, nothing more could 
be afforded than the usual allowance for breakfast; but at 
dinner each person had the luxury of an ounce of dried clams, 
which consumed all that remained. ‘The sea was running high 
and breaking over the boat the whole of this day. Mr. Led- 
ward, the surgeon, and Lawrence Lebogue, an old hardy sea- 
man, appeared to be giving way very fast. No other assistance 
could be given to them than a teaspoonful or two of wine, that 
had been carefully saved for such a melancholy occasion, which 
was not at all unexpected. 

On the 8th the weather was more moderate, and a small 
dolphin was caught, which gave about two ounces to each 
man: in the night it again blew strong, the boat shipped much 
water, and they all suffered greatly from wet and cold. ‘The 
surgeon and Lebogue still continued very ill, and the only 
relief that could be afforded them was a small quantity of wine, 
and encouraging them with the hope that a very few days 
more, at the rate they were then sailing, would bring them to 
Timor. 

“Jn the morning of the 10th, after a very comfortless night, 
there was a visible alteration for the worse,” says Mr. Bligh, 
“in many of the people, which gave me great apprehensions. 
An extreme weakness, swelled legs, hollow and ghastly coun- 
tenances, a more than common inclination to sleep, with an 
apparent debility of understanding, seemed to me the melan, 
choly presages of an approaching dissolution. ‘The surgeon and 
Lebogue, in particular, were most miserable objects; I ocea- 
sionally gave them a few teaspoonfuls of wine, out of the little 
that remained, which greatly assisted them. ‘The hope of being 
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able to accomplish the voyage was our principal support. The 
boatswain very innocently told me that he really thought I 
looked worse than any in the boat. The simplicity with which 
he uttered such an opinion amused me, and I returned him a 
better compliment.” 

On the 11th Lieutenant Bligh announced to his wretched 
companions that he had no doubt they had now passed the 
meridian of the eastern part of Timor, a piece of intelligence 
that diffused universal joy and satisfaction. Accordingly, at 
three in the morning of the following day, Timor was discovered 
at the distance only of two leagues from the shore. 

“Tt is not possible for me,” says this experienced navigator, 
“to describe the pleasure which the blessing of the sight of this 
land diffused among us. It appeared scarcely credible to our- 
selves that, in an open boat, and so poorly provided, we should 
have been able to reach the coast of Timor in forty-one days 
‘ after leaving Tofoa, having in that time run, by our log, a dis- 
tance of three thousand six hundred and eighteen nautical miles ; 
and that, notwithstanding our extreme distress, no one should 
have perished in the voyage.” 

On Sunday, the 14th, they came safely to anchor in Coupang 
Bay, where they were received with every mark of kindness, 
hospitality, and humanity. ‘The houses of the principal people 
were thrown open for their reception. The poor sufferers when 
landed were scarcely able to walk; their condition is described 
as most deplorable. “The abilities of a painter could rarely, 
perhaps, have been displayed to more advantage than in the de- 
lineation of the two groups of figures which at this time pre- 
sented themselves to each other. An indifferent spectator (Gui 
such could be found) would have been at a loss which most to 
admire, the eyes of famine sparkling at immediate relief, or the 
horror of their preservers at the sight of so many specters, whose 
ghastly countenances, if the cause had been unknown, would 
rather have excited terror than pity. Our bodies were nothing 
but skin and bones, our limbs were full of sores, and we were 
clothed in rags: in this condition, with the tears of joy and 
gratitude flowing down our cheeks, the people of Timor beheld 
us with a mixture of horror, surprise, and pity. 

“ When,” continues the commander, “I reflect how provi- 
dentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by the Indians delaying 
their attack; and that, with scarcely anything to support life, 
we crossed a sea of more than twelve hundred leagues, without 
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shelter from the inclemency of the weather: when I reflect 
that, in an open boat, with so much stormy weather, we escaped 
foundering, that not any of us were taken off by disease, that 
we had the great good fortune to pass the unfriendly natives of 
other countries without accident, and at last to meet with the 
most friendly and best of people to relieve our distresses, —I 
say, when I reflect on all these wonderful escapes, the remem- 
brance of such great mercies enables me to bear with resignation 
and cheerfulness the failure of an expedition the success of 
which I had so much at heart. . . .” 

Having recruited their strength by a residence of two months 
among the friendly inhabitants of Coupang, they . . . arrived 
on the ist October in Batavia Road, where Mr. Bligh em- 
barked in a Dutch packet, and was landed on the Isle of Wight 
on the 14th March, 1790. The rest of the people had passages 
provided for them in ships of the Dutch East India Company, 
then about to sail for Europe. All of them, however, did - 
not survive to reach England. Nelson, the botanist, died at 
Coupang ; Mr. Elphinstone, master’s mate, Peter Linkletter 
and Thomas Hall, seamen, died at Batavia; Robert Lamb, sea- 
man (the booby eater), died on the passage ; and Mr. Ledward, 
the surgeon, was left behind, and not afterwards heard of. 
These six, with John Norton, who was stoned to death, left 
twelve of the nineteen, forced by the mutineers into the launch, 
to survive the difficulties and dangers of this unparalleled yoy- 
age, and to revisit their native country. 
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GIBBON AND HIS HISTORY. 
(From the ‘+ Autobiography.’*) 


[Epwarp Grppon, the English historian, was born at Putney, Surrey, April 
27, 1737. During his boyhood he lived with his aunt, and at fifteen entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from which he was expelled for his conversion to 
Catholicism. In consequence of this he was sent to Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
placed by his father with M. Pavillard, a Calvyinistic divine, who reconverted him 
to Protestantism. Here also he fell in love with Mademoiselle Susanne Curchod 
(afterwards wife of Necker, the French financier, and mother of Madame de 
Staél), and would have married her but for his father’s opposition. On his 
return to England he served as captain in the Hampshire militia for several 
years ; revisited Europe (1763-1765) ; was a member of Parliament for eight 
sessions, after which he retired for quiet and economy to Lausanne. He died in 
London, January 15, 1794. It was at Rome in 1764 that the idea of writing the 
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‘* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” first occurred to him as 
he ‘‘sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter.” ‘The first volume appeared in 1776, 
and the last in 1788. This monumental work is virtually a history of the civi- 
lized world for thirteen centuries, and, in spite of its defects, is one of the great- 
est of historical compositions. Gibbon also wrote an entertaining autobiography. ] 


I HAD now attained the first of earthly blessings, independ- 
ence; I was the absolute master of my hours and actions; nor 
was I deceived in the hope that the establishment of my 
library in town would allow me to divide the day between 
study and society. Each year the circle of my acquaintance, 
the number of my dead and living companions, was enlarged. 
Lo a lover of books the shops and sales of London present 
irresistible temptations ; and the manufacture of my history 
required a various and growing stock of materials. The militia, 
my travels, the House of Commons, the fame of an author, 
contributed to multiply my connections: I was chosen a 
member of the fashionable clubs ; and, before I left England in 
1783, there were few persons of any eminence in the literary 
or political world to whom I was a stranger. It would most 
assuredly be in my power to amuse the reader with a gallery of 
portraits and a collection of anecdotes. But I have always 
condemned the practice of transforming a private memoriac 
into a vehicle of satire or praise. By my own choice I passed 
in town the greatest part of the year: but whenever I was 
desirous of breathing the air of the country, I possessed an 
hospitable retreat at Sheffield Place in Sussex, in the family of 
my valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whose character, under the 
name of Lord Sheffield, has since been more conspicuous to the 
public. 

No sooner was I settled in my house and library than I 
undertook the composition of the first volume of my History. 
At the outset all was dark and doubtful, — even the title of the 
work, the true era of the Decline and Fall of the Empire, the 
limits of the introduction, the division of the chapters, and 
the order of the narrative ; and I was often tempted to cast 
away the labor of seven years. ‘The style of an author should 
be the image of his mind, but the choice and command of lan- 
guage is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were made 
before I could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle 
and a rhetorical declamation: three times did I compose the 
first chapter, and twice the second and third, before I was 
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tolerably satisfied with their effect. In the remainder of the 
way I advanced with a more equal and easy pace; but the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have been reduced, by three 
successive revisals, from a large volume to their present size ; 
and they might still be compressed without any loss of facts or 
sentiments. An opposite fault may be imputed to the concise 
and superficial narrative of the first reigns, from Commodus to 
Alexander ; a fault of which I have never heard, except from 
Mr. Hume in his last journey to London. Such an oracle 
might have been consulted and obeyed with rational devotion ; 
but I was soon disgusted with the modest practice of read- 
ing the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends, some 
will praise from politeness, and some will criticise from vanity. 
The author himself is the best judge of his own performance ; 
no one has so deeply meditated on the subject ; no one is so sin- 
cerely interested in the event. 

By the friendship of Mr. (now Lord) Elliot, who had mar- 
ried my first cousin, I was returned at the general election for 
the borough of Liskeard. I took my seat at the beginning of 
the memorable contest between Great Britain and America, and 
supported, with many a sincere and silent vote, the rights, 
though not perhaps the interest, of the mother country. After 
a fleeting illusive hope, prudence condemned me to acquiesce 
in the humble station of a mute. I was not armed by nature 
and education with the intrepid energy of mind and voice, 


Vincentum strepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 


Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my pen 
discouraged the trial of my voice. But I assisted at the debates 
of a free assembly; I listened to the attack and defense of 
eloquence and reason; I had a near prospect of the character, 
views, and passions of the first men of theage. The cause of gov- 
ernment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a statesman of spot- 
less integrity, a consummate master of debate, who could wield 
with equal dexterity the arms of reason and of ridicule. He was 
seated on the treasury bench between his attorney and solicitor 
general, the two pillars of the law and state, magis pares quam 
similes ; and the minister might indulge in a short slumber 
whilst he was upholden on either hand by the majestic sense of 
Thurlow and the skillful eloquence of Wedderburne. From the 
adverse side of the house an ardent and powerful opposition 
was supported by the lively declamation of Barré, the legal 
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acuteness of Dunning, the profuse and philosophic fancy of 
Burke, and the argumentative vehemence of Fox, who in the 
conduct of a party approved himself equal to the conduct of an 
empire. By such men every operation of peace and war, every 
principle of justice or policy, every question of authority and 
freedom, was attacked and defended ; and the subject of the 
momentous contest was the union or separation of Great 
Britain and America. The eight sessions that I sat in Parlia- 
ment were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essen- 
tial virtue of an historian. 

The volume of my History, which had been somewhat de- 
layed by the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now 
ready for the press. After the perilous adventure had been 
declined by my friend Mr. Elmsly, I agreed upon easy terms 
with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and Mr. 
William Strahan, an eminent printer; and they undertook the 
eare and risk of the publication, which derived more credit from 
the name of the shop than from that of the author. The last 
revisal of the proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; and many 
blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the manuscript, 
were discovered and corrected in the printed sheet. So moder- 
ate were our hopes that the original impression had been stinted 
to five hundred, till the number was doubled by the prophetic 
taste of Mr. Strahan. During this awful interval I was neither 
elated by the ambition of fame nor depressed by the apprehen- 
sion of contempt. My diligence and accuracy were attested 
by my own conscience. History is the most popular species of 
writing, since it can adapt itself to the highest-or the lowest 
capacity. I had chosen an illustrious subject. Rome is familiar 
to the schoolboy and the statesman; and my narrative was 
deduced from the last period of classical reading. I had like- 
wise flattered myself that an age of light and liberty would 
receive, without scandal, an inquiry into the human causes of 
the progress and establishment of Christianity. 

I am at a loss how to describe the success of the work, 
without betraying the vanity of the writer. The first im- 
pression was exhausted in a few days; a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to the demand; and the book- 
seller’s property was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin. 
My book was on every table, and almost on every toilet ; the 
historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the day ; nor 
was the general voice disturbed by the barking of any profane 
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critic. The favor of mankind is most freely bestowed on a 
new acquaintance of any original merit ; and the mutual sur- 
prise of the public and their favorite is productive of those 
warm sensibilities which at a second meeting can no longer be 
rekindled. If I listened to the music of praise, I was more 
seriously satisfied with the approbation of my judges. The 
candor of Dr. Robertson embraced his disciple. A letter from 
Mr. Hume overpaid the labor of ten years ; but I have never 
presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate of British his- 
torians. . . . 

Nearly two years had elapsed between the publication of my 
first and the commencement of my second volume ; and the 
causes must be assigned of this long delay. 1. After a short 
holiday, I indulged my curiosity in some studies of a very dif- 
ferent nature; a course of anatomy, which was demonstrated 
-by Dr. Hunter, and some lessons of chemistry, which were de- 
livered by Mr. Higgins. The principles of these sciences, and 
a taste for books of natural history, contributed to multiply 
my ideas and images; and the anatomist and chemist may 
sometimes track me in their own snow. 2. I dived, perhaps 
too deeply, into the mud of the Arian controversy ; and many 
days of readiag, thinking, and writing were consumed in the 
pursuit of a phantom. 38. It is difficult to arrange, with order 
and perspicuity, the various transactions of the age of Con- 
stantine ; and so much was I displeased with the first essay 
that I committed to the flames above fifty sheets. 4. The six 
months of Paris and pleasure must be deducted from the ac- 
count. But when I resumed my task I felt my improvement ; 
I was now master of my style and subject, and while the 
measure of my daily performance was enlarged, I discovered 
less reason to cancel or correct. It has always been my prac- 
tice to cast a long paragraph in a single mold, to try it by my 
ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen till I had given the last polish to my work. Shall I 
add that I never found my mind more vigorous, nor my com- 
position more happy, than in the winter hurry of society and 
parliament ? 

Had I believed that the majority of English readers were 
so fondly attached even to the name and shadow of Christi- 
anity; had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the pru- 
dent would feel, or affect to feel, with such exquisite sensibility, 
I might perhaps have softened the two invidious chapters which 
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would create many enemies and conciliate few friends. But 
the shaft was shot, the alarm was sounded, and I could only 
rejoice that if the voice of our priests was clamorous and bitter, 
their hands were disarmed from the powers of persecution. . 

Before I could apply for a seat at the general election, the 
list was already full; but Lord North’s promise was sincere, 
his recommendation was effectual, and I was soon chosen on a 
vacancy for the borough of Lymington in Hampshire. In the 
first session of the new Parliament, administration stood their 
ground ; their final overthrow was reserved for the second. 
The American war had once been the favorite of the country : 
the pride of England was irritated by the resistance of her 
colonies, and the executive power was driven by national 
clamor into the most vigorous and coercive measures. But 
the length of a fruitless contest, the loss of armies, the accu- 
mulation of debt and taxes, and the hostile confederacy of 
France, Spain, and Holland, indisposed the public to the 
American war and the persons by whom it was conducted ; 
the representatives of the people followed, at a slow distance, 
the changes of their opinion; and the ministers, who refused 
to bend, were broken by the tempest. As soon as Lord North 
had lost, or was about to lose, a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, he surrendered his office, and retired to a private station, 
with the tranquil assurance of a clear conscience and a cheerful 
temper: the old fabric was dissolved, and the posts of govern- 
ment were occupied by the victorious and veteran troops of 
opposition. The Lords of Trade were not immediately dis- 
missed, but the board itself was abolished by Mr. Burke’s bill, 
which decency had compelled the patriots to revive; and I 
was stripped of a convenient salary, after having enjoyed it 
about three years. 

So flexible is the title of my History, that the final era 
might be fixed at my own choice; and I long hesitated 
whether I should be content with the three volumes, the Fall 
of the Western Empire, which fulfilled my first engagement 
with the public. In this interval of suspense, nearly a twelve- 
month, I returned by a natural impulse to the Greek authors of 
antiquity; I read with new pleasure the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, a large 
portion of the tragic and comic theater of Athens, and many 
interesting dialogues of the Socratic school. Yet in the luxury 
of freedom I began to wish for the daily task, the active pur 
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suit, which gave a value to every book and an object to every 
inquiry: the preface of a new edition announced my design, 
and I dropped without reluctance from the age of Plato to that 
of Justinian. ‘The original texts of Procopius and Agathias 
supplied the events and even the characters of his reign; but 
a laborious winter was devoted to the codes, the pandects, and 
the modern interpreters, before I presumed to form an abstract 
of the civil law. My skill was improved by practice, my dili- 
gence perhaps was quickened by the loss of office ; and, except- 
ing the last chapter, I had finished the fourth volume before I 
sought a retreat on the banks of the Leman lake. . . 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of the Empire 
and the world are most rapid, various, and instructive ; and 
the Greek or Roman historians are checked by the hostile nar- 
ratives of the barbarians of the East and the West. 

It was nct till after many designs, and many trials, that I 
preferred, as I still prefer, the method of grouping my picture 
by nations ; and the seeming neglect of chronological order is 
surely compensated by the superior merits of interest and per- 
spicuity. The style of the first volume is, in my opinion, some- 
what crude and elaborate ; in the second and third it is ripened 
into ease, correctness, and numbers; but in the three last I may 
have been seduced by the facility of my pen, and the constant 
habit of speaking one language and writing another may have 
infused some mixture of Gallic idioms. Happily for my eyes, 
I have always closed my studies with the day, and commonly 
with the morning; and a long but temperate labor has been 
accomplished without fatiguing either the mind or body; but 
when I computed the remainder of my time and my task, it 
was apparent that, according to the season of publication, the 
delay of a month would be productive of that of a year. I was 
now straining for the goal, and in the last winter many even- 
ings were borrowed from the social pleasures of Lausanne. I 
could now wish that a pause, an interval, had been allowed for 
a serious revisal. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception: I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page, in a summer house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, Which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
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and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the establish- 
ment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious. 
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MonsreEuR DE RICHELIEU was the first who broke the 
silence, by saying to the guest on his right hand, “ But, count, 
you drink nothing.” 

This was addressed to a man about thirty-eight years of 
age, short, fair-haired, and with high shoulders; his eye a 
clear blue, now bright, but oftener with a pensive expression ; 
and with nobility stamped unmistakably on his open and manly 
forehead. 

“J only drink water, marshal,” he replied. 

“Excepting with Louis XYV.,” returned the marshal; “I 
had the honor of dining at his table with you, and you deigned 
that day to drink wine.” .. . 

Count Haga raised his glass and'looked through it. The 
wine sparkled in the light like liquid rubies. “It is true,” 
said he ; “marshal, I thank you.” 
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These words were uttered in a manner so noble, that the 
guests, as if by a common impulse, rose, and cried : — 

“ Long live the king!” 

“ Yes,” said Count Haga, “long live his Majesty the King 
of France. What say you, Monsieur de la Perouse ?” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the captain, with that tone, at once 
flattering and respectful, common. to those accustomed to ad- 
dress crowned heads, “I have just left the king, and his Majesty 
has shown me so much kindness, that no one will more will- 
ingly cry ‘Long live the king!’ than I. Only, as in another 
hour I must leave you to join the two ships which his Majesty 
has put at my disposal, once out of this house I shall take the 
liberty of saying, ‘ Long life to another king,’ whom I should 
be proud to serve, had I not already so good a master.” And 
raising his glass, he bowed respectfully to the Count de Haga. 

“This health that you propose,” said Madame Dubarry, 
who sat on the marshal’s left hand, “we are all ready to drink, 
but the oldest of us should take the lead.” 

“Ts it you that that concerns, or me, Taverney?” said the 
marshal, laughing. 

“I do not believe,” said another on the opposite side, “ that 
Monsieur de Richelieu is the senior of our party.” 

“Then it is you, Taverney,” said the duke. 

“No, I am eight years younger than you. I was born in 
1704,” returned he. 

“* How rude,” said the marshal, ‘to expose my eighty-eight 
years !” 

“Impossible, duke, that you are eighty-eight!” said Mon- 
sieur de Condorcet. 

“Tt is, however, but too true; it is a calculation easy to 
make, and therefore unworthy of an algebraist like you, mar- 
quis. I am of the last century, — the great century, as we call 
it. My date is 1696.” 

“Impossible !” cried De Launay. 

“Oh, if your father were here, he would not say impossible, 
—he who, when governor of the Bastille, had me for a lodger 
in 1714.” 

“The senior in age, here, however,” said Monsieur de 
Favras, “is the wine Count Haga is now drinking.” 

“ You are right, Monsieur de Favras; this wine is a hundred 
and twenty years old; to the wine, then, belongs the honor of 
proposing the health of the king.” 
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“ One moment, gentlemen,” said Cagliostro, raising his eyes, 
beaming with intelligence and vivacity ; “I claim the prece- 
dence.” 

“You claim precedence over the tokay!” exclaimed all the 
guests in chorus. 

“ Assuredly,” returned Cagliostro, calmly ; “since it was I 
who bottled it.” 

Sa Vous? 7 

“Yes, I; on the day of the victory. won by Montecuculli 
over the Turks in 1664.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, which Cagliostro 
had pronounced with perfect gravity. 

“By this calculation, you would be something like one hun- 
dred and thirty years old,” said Madame Dubarry; “for you 
must have been at least ten years old when you bottled the 
wine.” 

“T was more than ten when I performed that operation, 
madame, as on the following day I had the honor of being 
deputed by his Majesty the Emperor of Austria to congratulate 
Montecuculli, who, by the victory of Saint-Gothard, had avenged 
the day at Especk, in Sclavonia, in which the infidels treated 
the imperialists so roughly, who were my friends and compan- 
ions in arms in 1536.” 

“Oh,” said Count Haga, as coolly as Cagliostro himself, 
‘“‘you must have been at least ten years old when you were at 
that memorable battle.” 

“A terrible defeat, count,” returned Cagliostro. : 

“Less terrible than Crécy, however,’ said Condorcet, 
smiling. 

“True, monsieur, for at the battle of Crécy, it was not only 
an army, but all France, that was beaten; but then this defeat 
was scarcely a fair victory to the English; for King Edward 
had cannon, a circumstance of which Philippe de Valois was 
ignorant, or rather, which he would not believe, although I 
warned him that I had with my own eyes seen four pieces of 
artillery which Edward had bought from the Venetians.” 

“Ah!” said Madame Dubarry; “you knew Philippe de 
Valois?” 

“ Madame, I had the honor to be one of the five lords who 
escorted him off the field of battle ; I came to France with the 
poor old King of Bohemia, who was blind, and who threw away 
his life when he heard that the battle was lost.” 

VOL. XIX — 22 
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« Ah, monsiecur,” said Monsieur de la Perouse, “how much 
I regret that, instead of the battle of Crecy, it was not that of 
Actium at which you assisted.” 

“Why so, monsieur?” 

“Oh, because you might have given me some nautical de- 
tails, which, in spite of Plutarch’s fine narration, have ever been 
obscure to me.” 

“Which, monsieur? I should be happy to be of service to 
you.” 

“Oh, you were there, then, also?” 

“No, monsieur; I was thenin Egypt. I had been employed 
by Queen Cleopatra to restore the library at Alexandria, — an 
office for which I was better qualified than any one else, from 
having personally known the best authors of antiquity.” 

“And you have seen Queen Cleopatra?” said Madame 
Dubarry. 

“As I now see you, madame.” 

“Was she as pretty as they say ?” 

“Madame, you know beauty is only comparative ; a charm- 
ing queen in Egypt, in Paris she would only have been a pretty 
grisette.” 

“Say no harm of grisettes, count.” 

“God forbid ! ” 

“ Then Cleopatra was 

“ Little, slender, lively, and intelligent; with large almond- 
shaped eyes, a Grecian nose, teeth like pearls, and a hand like 
your own, countess, —a fit hand to hold a scepter. See, here 
is a diamond which she gave me, and which she had had from 
her brother Ptolemy ; she wore it on her thumb.” 

“On her thumb?” cried Madame Dubarry. 

“Yes; it was an Egyptian fashion; and I, you see, can 
hardly put it on my little finger; and, taking off the ring, he 
handed it to Madame Dubarry. 

It was a magnificent diamond, of such fine water, and so 
beautifully cut, as to be worth thirty thousand or forty thou- 
sand francs. 

The diamond was passed round the table, and returned to 
Cagliostro, who, putting it quietly on his finger again, said, 
“ Ah, I see well you are all incredulous; this fatal incredulity 
I have had to contend against all my life. Philippe de Valois 
would not listen to me when I told him to leave open a retreat 
to Edward ; Cleopatra would not believe me when I warned 
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her that Antony would be beaten; the Trojans would not 
eredit me when I said to them, with reference to the wooden 
horse, ‘ Cassandra is inspired ; listen to Cassandra.’ ” 

“Oh! it is charming,” said Madame Dubarry, shaking with 
laughter; “I have never met a man at once so serious and so 
diverting.” 

“ Tassure you,” replied Caghostro, “ that Jonathan was much 
more so. He was really a charming companion ; until he was 
killed by Saul, he nearly drove me crazy with laughing.” 

“Do you know,” said the Duke de Richelieu, “if you go on 
in this way you will drive poor Taverney crazy ; he is so afraid 
of death, that he is staring at you with all his eyes, hoping 
you to be an immortal.” 

“Tmmortal I cannot say, but one thing I can affirm 

“ What?” cried Taverney, who was the most eager listener. 

“ That I have seen all the people and events of which I have 
been speaking to you.” 

“You have known Montecuculli? ” 

“ As well as I know you, Monsieur de Favras ; and, indeed, 
much better, for this is but the second or third time I have had 
the honor of seeing you, while I lived nearly a year under the 
same tent with him of whom you speak.” 

“ You knew Philippe de Valois? ” 

«“ Ag I have already had the honor of telling you, Monsieur 
de Condoreet; but when he returned to Paris, I left France 
and returned to Bohemia.” 

*¢ And Cleopatra.” 

“ Yes, countess ; Cleopatra, I can tell you, had eyes as black 
as yours, and shoulders almost as beautiful.” 

“ But what do you know of my shoulders?” 

«“ They are like what Cassandra’s once were; and there is 
-still a further resemblance, — she had like you, or rather you 
have like her, a little black spot on your left side just above 
the sixth rib.” 

“Oh; count, now you really are a sorcerer.” 

“ No, no,” cried the marshal, laughing ; “it was I who told 
him.” 

“ And pray how do you know?” 

The marshal bit his lips, and replied, “Oh, it is a family 
secret.” 

“ Well, really, marshal,” said the countess, “ one should put 
on a double coat of rouge before visiting you;” and turning 
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again to Cagliostro, “ Then, monsieur, you have the art of re- 
newing your youth? For although you say yourare three or 
four thousand years old, you scarcely look forty.” 

“ Yes, madame, I do possess that secret.” 

“Oh, then, monsieur, impart it to me.” 

“To you, madame? It is useless; your youth is already 
renewed ; your age is only what it appears to be, and you do 
not look thirty.” 

“Ah! you flatter.” 

“No, madame, I speak only the truth, but it is easily ex- 
plained: you have already tried my receipt.” 

« How s0?” 

“ You have taken my elixir.” 

ol veo 

“You, countess. Oh! you cannot have forgotten it. Do 
you not remember a certain house in the Rue Saint-Claude, 
and coming there on some business respecting Monsieur de 
Sartines? You remember rendering a service to one of my 
friends, called Joseph Balsamo, and “that this Joseph Balsamo 
gave you a bottle of elixir, recommending you to take three 
drops every morning? Do you not remember having done 
this regularly until the last year, when the bottle became ex- 
hausted? If you do not remember all this, countess, it is more 
than forgetfulness, — it is ingratitude.” 

“Oh! Monsieur de Caghostro, you are telling me things — 

“Which were only known to yourself, I am aware; but 
what would be the use of being a sorcerer if one did not know 
one’s neighbor’s secrets ?” 

“Then Joseph Balsamo has, like you, the secret of this 
famous elixir?” 

“No, madame, but he was one of my best friends, and I 
gave him three or four bottles.” 

*¢ And has he any left ?” 

“Oh! I know nothing of that; for the last two or three 
years poor Balsamo has disappeared. The last time I saw him 
was in America, on the banks of the Ohio: he was setting off 
on an expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and since then I have 
heard that he is dead.” 

“Come, come, count,” cried the marshal; “let us have the 
secret, by all means.” ; 

“Are you speaking seriously, monsieur?” said Count 
Haga. 
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“ Very seriously, sire, —I beg pardon, I mean count ;” and 
Cagliostro bowed in sucha way as to indicate that his error was 
a voluntary one. 

“Then,” said the marshal, “ Madame Dubarry is not old 
enough to be made young again?” 

“No, on my conscience.” 

“ Well, then, I will give you another subject: here is my 
friend Taverney, — what do you say to him? Does he not look 
like a contemporary of Pontius Pilate? But perhaps he, on 
the contrary, is too old?” 

Cagliostro looked at the baron. ‘“ No,” said he. 

«Ah! my dear count,” exclaimed Richelieu ; “ if you will 
renew his youth, I will proclaim you a true pupil of Medea.” 

“ You wish it ?” asked Cagliostro of the host, and looking 
round at the same time on all assembled. 

Every one called out, “ Yes.” 

« And you also, Monsieur de Taverney ree 

“JT more than any one,” said the baron. 

“ Well, it is easy,” returned Cagliostro ; and he drew from 
his pocket a small bottle, and poured into a glass some of the 
liquid it contained. Then, mixing these drops with half a glass 
of iced champagne, he passed it to the baron. 

All eyes followed his movements eagerly. 

The baron took the glass, but as he was about to drink he 
hesitated. 

Every one began to laugh, but Cagliostro called out, “ Drink, - 
baron, or you will lose a liquor of which each drop is worth a 
hundred louis dor.” 

“The devil,” cried Richelieu ; “that is even better than 
tokay.” 

“JT must then drink?” said the baron, almost trembling. 

“ Or pass the glass to another, sir, that some one at least may 
profit by it.” 

“ Pass it here,” said Richelieu, holding out his hand. 

The baron raised the glass, and, decided doubtless by the 
delicious smell and the beautiful rose color which those few 
drops had given to the champagne, he swallowed the magic 
liquor. In an instant a kind of shiver ran through him; he 
seemed to feel all his old and sluggish blood rushing quickly 
through his veins, from his heart to his feet, his wrinkled skin 
seemed to expand, his eyes, half covered by their lids, appeared 
to open without his will, and the pupils to grow and brighten, 
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the trembling of his hands to cease, his voice to strengthen, and 
his limbs to recover their former youthful elasticity. In fact, 
it seemed as if the liquid in its descent had regenerated his 
whole body. 

A cry of surprise, wonder, and admiration rang through the 
room. 

Taverney, who had been slowly eating with his gums, began 
to feel famished ; he seized a plate and helped himself largely 
to a ragout, and then demolished a partridge, bones and all, 
calling out that his teeth were coming back to him. He ate, 
laughed, and cried for joy for half an hour, while the others 
remained gazing at him in stupefied wonder; then little by 
little he failed again, like a lamp whose oil is burning out, and 
all the former signs of old age returned upon him. 

“Oh!” groaned he, “once more adieu to my youth,” and 
he gave utterance to a deep sigh, while two tears rolled over his 
cheeks. 

Instinctively, at this mournful spectacle of the old man first 
made young again, and then seeming to become yet older than 
before from the contrast, the sigh was echoed all round the table. 

“Tt is easy to explain, gentlemen,” said Cagliostro; “I 
gave the baron but thirty-five drops of the elixir. He became 
young, therefore, for only thirty-five minutes.” 

“Oh inore, more, count!” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“No, monsieur, for perhaps the second trial would kill you.” 

Of all the guests, Madame Dubarry, who had already tested 
the virtue of the elixir, seemed most deeply interested while 
old Taverney’s youth seemed thus to renew itself; she had 
watched him with delight and triumph, and half fancied her- 
self growing young again at the sight, while she could hardly 
refrain from endeavoring to snatch from Cagliostro the won- 
derful bottle; but now, seeing him resume his old age even 
quicker than he had lost it, “ Alas!” she said sadly, “all is 
vanity and deception; the effects of this wonderful secret last 
for thirty-five minutes.” 

“That is to say,” said Count Haga, “that, in order to re- 
sume your youth for two years, you would haye to drink a 
perfect river.” 

Every one laughed. 

“Oh!” said De Condorcet, “the calculation is simple, a 
mere nothing of 38,153,000 drops for one year’s youth.” 

’ *n inundation,” said La Pérouse. 
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‘“‘ However, monsieur,” continued Madame Dubarry, “ac- 
cording to you I have not needed so much, as a small bottle 
about four times the size of that you hold given me by your 
friend Joseph Balsamo has been sufficient to arrest the march 
of time for ten years.” 

“Just so, madame. And you alone approach this mys: 
terious truth. The man who has already grown old needs this 
large quantity to produce an immediate and powerful effect ; 
but a woman of thirty, as you were, or a man of forty, as | 
was, when I began to drink this elixir, still full of life and 
youth, needs but ten drops at each period of decay ; and with 
these ten drops may eternally continue his life and youth at 
the same point of attractiveness and power.” 

“What do you call the periods of decay?” asked Count 
Haga. 

“The natural periods, count. In a state of nature, man’s 
strength increases until thirty-five years of age. It then 
remains stationary until forty; and from that time forward 
it begins to diminish, but almost imperceptibly, until fifty; 
then the process becomes quicker and quicker to the day of his 
death. In our state of civilization, when the body is weakened 
by excess, cares, and maladies, increase of strength is arrested 
at thirty years, the failure begins at thirty- oat The time, 
then, to take nature is when she is stationary, so as to forestall 
the beginning of decay. He who, possessor as I am of the 
secret of this elixir, knows how to seize the happy moment 
will live as I live; always young, or at least always young 
enough for what he has to do in the world.” 

o: oh Monsieur de Cagliostro,” cried the countess, “ why, if 
you could choose your own age, did you not stop at twenty 
instead of at forty?” 

« Because, madame,” said Cagliostro, smiling, “it suits me 
better to be a man of forty, still healthy and vigorous, than a 
raw youth of twenty.” 

“Oh!” said the countess. 

“ Doubtless, madame,” continued Cagliostro, “at twenty, one 
pleases women of thirty; at forty, we govern women of twenty 
and men of sixty.” 

“T yield, monsieur,’ ’ said the countess, “for you are a living 
proof of the truth of your own words.” 

“Then I,” aid Taverney, piteously, “am condemned ; it is 
too late for me.” 
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“Monsieur de Richelieu has been more skillful than you,” 
said La Pérouse naively, with the frankness of a sailor, “and I 
have always heard that he had some secret.” 

“It is a report that the women have spread,” laughed 
Count Haga. 

“Ts that a reason for disbelieving it, duke?” asked Madame 
Dubarry. 

The old duke colored, a rare thing for him; but replied, 
“Do you wish, gentlemen, to have my receipt?” 

“Oh, by all means.” 

“Well, then, it is simply to take care of yourself.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried all. 

“IT should question the efficacy of the receipt,” replied the 
countess, “had I not already proved the virtue of that given 
me by Monsieur de Cagliostro. But, monsieur,” continued 
Madame Dubarry, “I must ask more about the elixir.” 

* Well, madame? ”’ 

“ You said you first used it at forty years of age 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“And that since that time, that is, since the siege of 
Troy ——” 

“ A little before, madame.” 

“That you have always remained forty years old?” 

* You see me now.” 

“But then, monsieur,”’ said De Condorcet, “ you prove 
more to us than your theory requires.” 

“How so, Monsieur le Marquis? what do I prove to you?” 

“You prove not only the perpetuation of youth, but the 
preservation of life; for if since the siege of Troy you have 
been always forty, you have never died.” 

“True, marquis, I have never died.” 

“ But are you, then, invulnerable, like Achilles, or still more 
so, for Achilles was killed by a wound in the heel inflicted by 
the arrow of Paris?” 

‘No, Iam not invulnerable, and there is my great regret,” 
said Cagliostro. 

“Then, monsieur, you may be killed.” 

““ Alas! yes.” 

“ How, then, have you escaped all accidents for three thou: 
sand five hundred years?” 

“Tt is chance, marquis, but will you follow my reasoning ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried all, with eagerness. 
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Cagliostro continued : ‘“ What is the first requisite to life?” 
he asked, spreading out his white and beautiful hands covered 
with rings, among which Cleopatra’s shone conspicuously. ‘Is 
it not health ?” 

*“ Certainly.” 

“« And the way to preserve health is nN 

“ Proper management,” said Count Haga. 

“ Right, count. And why should not my elixir be the best 
possible method of treatment ?”’ 

** Who knows that?” 

“You, Counts 

‘Yes, doubtiess, but i 

“ But no one else,” said Madame Dubarry. 

“That, madame, is a question that we will discuss later. 
Well, I have always followed the regimen of my drops ; and as 
they are the fulfillment of the fondest dreams of men of all 
times, as they are the water of youth of the ancients, the elixir 
of life of our modern philosophers, I have continually pre- 
served my youth, consequently my health and my life. That 
is plain.” 

“ But all things exhaust themselves; the finest constitution, 
as well as the worst.” 

“ The body of Paris, like that of Vulcan,” said the countess. 
“ Perhaps you knew Paris, by the bye?” - 

“Perfectly, madame; he was a fine young man, but really 
did not deserve all that has been said of him. In the first 
place, he had red hair.” 

“ Red hair! horrible!” 

“ Unluckily, madame, Helen was not of your opinion. But 
to return to our subject. You say, Monsieur de Taverney, 
that all things exhaust themselves; but you also know that 
everything recovers again, regenerates, or is replaced, which- 
ever you please to call it. The famous knife of Saint-Hubert, 
which so often changed both blade and handle, is an example, 
for through every change it still remained the knife of Saint- 
Hubert. The wine which the monks of Heidelberg preserve so 
carefully in their cellars remains still the same wine, although 
each year they pour into it a fresh supply. Therefore this 
wine always remains clear, bright, and delicious; while the 
wine which Opimus and I hid in the earthen jars was, when Ii 
tried it a hundred years after, only a thick, dirty substance, 
which might have been eaten, but certainly could not have 
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been drunk. Well, I follow the example of the monks of 
Heidelberg, and preserve my body by introducing into it every 
year new elements, which regenerate the old. Every morning 
a new and fresh atom replaces in my blood, my flesh, and my 
bones some particle which has perished. I stay that ruin which 
most men allow insensibly to invade their whole being, and I 
force into action all those powers which God has given to every 
human being, but which most people allow to le dormant. 
Consequently they have retained their first vigor, and have 
received constantly a new stimulant. Asa result of this care- 
ful observation of the laws of life and health, my brain, my 
muscles, my heart, my nerves, and my soul have never failed 
in their various functions. This is the great study of my life, 
and, as in all things he who does one thing constantly does 
that thing better than others, I am becoming more skillful than 
others in avoiding the dangers of an existence of three thou- 
sand years. Thus, you would not get me to enter a tottering 
house; I have seen too many houses not to tell at a glance the 
safe from the unsafe. You would not see me go out hunting 
with a man who managed his gun badly. From Cephalus, who 
killed his wife Procris, down to the Regent, who shot the prince 
in the eye, I have seen too many unskillful people. You could 
not make me accept in battle the post which many a man would 
take without thinking, because I should caleulate in a moment 
the chances of danger at each point. You will tell me that one 
cannot foresee a stray bullet; but the man who has escaped a 
million gunshots will hardly fall a victim to one now. Ah! 
you look incredulous, but am I not a living proof? I do not 
tell you that I am immortal, only that I know better than 
others how to avoid danger; for instance, I would not remain 
here now alone with Monsieur de Launay, who is thinking that, 
if he had me in the Bastille, he would put my immortality to 
the test of starvation; neither would I remain with Monsieur 
de Condoreet, for he is thinking that he might just empty into 
my glass the contents of that ring which he wears on his 
left hand, and which is full of poison, —not with any evil 
intent, but just as a scientific experiment, to see if I should 
die.” 

The two people named looked at each other, and colored. 

“Confess, Monsieur de Launay, we are not in a court of 
justice; besides, thoughts are not punished. Did you not think 
what I said? And you, Monsieur de Condorcet, would you not 
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have liked to let me taste the poison in your ring, in the 
name of your beloved mistress, science ?” 

“Indeed,” said Monsieur de Launay, laughing. “I confess 
you are right; it was folly, but that folly did pass through my 
mind just before you accused me.” 

‘“ And IJ,” said Monsieur de Condorcet, “will not be less 
candid. I did think that if you tasted the contents of my 
ring, I would not give much for your life.” 

_ Ary of admiration burst from the rest of the party; these 
avowals confirming not the immortality, but the penetration, of 
Count Cagliostro. 

“ You see,” said Cagliostro, quietly, “that I divined these 
dangers ; well, it is the same with other things. The experi- 
ence of a long life reveals to me at a glance much of the past 
and of the future of those whom I meet. My capabilities in 
this way extend even to animals and inanimate objects. If I 
get into a carriage, I can tell from the look of the horses if they 
are likely to run away, and from that of the coachman if he will 
overturn ne. If I go on board ship, I can see if the captain is 
ignorant or obstinate, and consequently likely to endanger me. 
I should then leave the coachman or captain, escape from those 
horses or that ship. I do not deny chance, I only lessen it, and 
instead of incurring a hundred chances, like the rest of the 
world, I prevent ninety-nine of them, and endeavor to guard 
against the hundredth. This is the good of having lived three 
thousand years.” 

“Then,” said La Pérouse, laughing, amidst the wonder and 
enthusiasm created by this speech of Cagliostro’s, “you should 
come with me when I embark to make the tour of the world ; 
you would render me a signal service.” 

Cagliostro did not reply. 

‘Monsieur de Richelieu,” continued La Pérouse, “as the 
Count Cagliostro, which is very intelligible, does not wish to 
quit such good company, you must permit me to do so without 
him. Excuse me, Count Haga, and you, madame, but it is 
seven o’clock, and I have promised his Majesty to start at a 
quarter past. But since Count Cagliostro will not be tempted 
to come with me and see my ships, perhaps he can tell me what 
will happen to me between Versailles and Brest. From Brest 
to the Pole I ask nothing; that is my own business. But he 
ought to tell me what may happen on my way to Brest.” 

Cagliostro looked at La Pérouse with such a melancholy air, 
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so full both of pity and kindness, that the others were struck 
by it. The sailor himself, however, did not remark it. He 
took leave of the company, put on his fur riding coat, into one 
of the pockets of which Madame Dubarry pushed a bottle of 
delicious cordial, welcome to a traveler, but which he would not 
have provided for himself, to recall to him, she said, his absent 
friends during the long nights of a journey in such bitter cold. 

La Pérouse, still full of gayety, bowed respectfully to Count 
Haga, and held out his hand to the old marshal. 

* Adieu, dear La Pérouse,” said the latter. 

“No, duke, aw revoir,” replied La Pérouse; “one would 
think I was going away forever. Now I have but to circum- 
navigate the globe, — five or six years’ absence; it is scarcely 
worth while to say ‘ Adieu’ for that.” 

“Five or six years,” said the marshal; “you might almost 
as well say five or six centuries; days are years at my age, 
therefore I say adieu.” 

“ Bah! ask the sorcerer,” returned La Pérouse, still laugh- 
ing; “he will promise you twenty years’ more life. Will you 
not, Count Cagliostro? Oh, count, why did I not hear sooner 
of those precious drops of yours? Whatever the price, I should 
have shipped a tun on the Astrolabe. Madame, another kiss 
of that beautiful hand; I shall certainly not see such another 
till I return. Aw revoir,” and he left the room. 

Cagliostro still preserved the same mournful silence. They 
heard the steps of the captain as he left the house, his gay voice 
in the courtyard, and his farewells to the people assembled to 
see him depart. Then the horses shook their heads covered 
with bells, the door of the carriage shut with some noise, and 
the wheels were heard rolling along the street. 

La Perouse had started on that voyage from which he was 
destined never to return. 

When they could no longer hear a sound, all looks, as if 
controlled by a superior power, were again turned to Cagliostro ; 
there seemed a kind of inspired light in his eyes. 

Count Haga first broke the silence, which had lasted for 
some minutes. “Why did you not reply to his question ?” he 
inquired of Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro started, as if the question had roused him from 
areverie. ‘ Because,” said he, “ I must either have told a false- 
hood or a sad truth.” 

“* How so?” 


b) 
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“JT must have said to him, ‘Monsieur de la Pérouse, the 
duke is right in saying to you adieu, and not aw revoir.’ ” 

“Oh,” said Richelieu, turning pale, “what do you mean?” 

“ Reassure yourself, marshal; this sad prediction does not 
concern you.” 3 

“What,” cried Madame Dubarry, “this poor La Pérouse, 
who has just kissed my hand 2 

“Not only, madame, will never kiss it again, but will never 
again see those he has just left,” said Cagliostro, looking atten- 
tively at the glass of water he was holding up, which in that 
position exhibited a luminous surface of an opal tint, crossed 
by the shadows of surrounding objects. 

A cry of astonishment burst from all. The interest of the 
conversation deepened every moment, and you might have 
thought, from the solemn and anxious ‘air with which all re- 
garded Cagliostro, that it was some ancient and infallible oracle 
they were consulting. 

In the midst of this preoccupation, Monsieur de Favras, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of them all, rose, made a gesture, and 
walked on tiptoe to the antechamber, that he might be sure 
there were no servants listening. But, as we have already said, 
this house was as carefully kept as that of Monsieur le Maréchal 
de Richelieu, and Monsieur de Favras found in the adjoining 
room only an old servitor, who, rigorous as a sentinel at an 
exposed post, guarded the approach to the dining room while 
the solemn hour of dessert was passing. 

He returned to his former seat, and made a sign to the 
others at the table, indicating that they were indeed quite 
alone. 

“Pray, then, count,” said Madame Dubarry, motioning to 
De Favras that she understood his meaning, although he 
had not uttered a word, “tell us what will befall poor La 
Pérouse.”’ 

Cagliostro shook his head. 

«Oh, yes, let us hear!” cried all the rest. 

“Well, then, Monsieur de la Pérouse intends, as you know, 
to make the tour of the globe, and continue the researches of 
poor Captain Cook, who was killed in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“Yes, yes, we know.” 

“Everything should foretell a happy termination to this 
voyage ; Monsieur de la Pérouse is a good seaman, and. his route 
has been most skillfully traced by the king.” 
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“Yes,” interrupted Count Haga, “the King of France is a 
clever geographer; is he not, Monsieur de Condorcet?” 

“ More skillful than is needful for a king,” replied the mar- 
quis; “kings ought to know things only slightly, then they 
will let themselve$ be guided by those who know them thor- 
oughly.” 

“Ts this a lesson, marquis?” said Count Haga, smiling. 

Condorcet blushed. “Oh, no,” said he; “only a simple 
reflection, a general truth.” 

“ Well, he is gone,” said Madame Dubarry, anxious to bring 
the conversation back to La Pérouse. 

“Yes, he is gone,” replied Cagliostro, ‘* but don’t believe, in 
spite of his haste, that he will soon embark. I foresee much 
time lost at Brest.” 

“That would be a pity,” said De Condorcet; “this is the 
time to set out; it is even now rather late,— February or 
March would have been better.” 

“Oh, do not grudge him these few months, Monsieur de 
Condorcet, for during them he will at least live and hope.” 

“He has got good officers, I suppose?” said Richelieu. 

“Yes; he who commands the second ship is a distinguished 
officer. I see him, — young, adventurous, brave, unhappily.” 

“ Why unhappily?” 

“A year after I look for him, and see him no more,” said 
Cagliostro, anxiously consulting his glass. ‘No one here is 
related to Monsieur de Langle?” 

“GN of; 

* No one knows him?” 

tN One 

“Well, death will commence with him; I see him no 
longer.” 

A murmur of affright escaped from all the guests. 

“ But he, La Pérouse?” cried several voices. 

“ He sails, he lands, he reémbarks; I see one, two years of 


successful navigation ; we hear news of him, and then ——” 
“Then ?:? 


“ Years pass.” 
“ But at last?” 
ry. i} 

“The sea is vast, the heavens are clouded, here and there 
appear unknown lands, and figures hideous as the monsters of 
the Grecian Archipelago. They watch the ship, which is 
being carried in a fog amongst the breakers, by a tempest less 
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fearful than themselves, and then ominous flames. Oh! La 
Pérouse, La Pérouse, if you could hear me, I would cry to you. 
You set out, like Columbus, to discover a world; beware of 
unknown isles!” 

He ceased, and an icy shiver ran through the assembly. 

“But why did you not warn him?” asked Count Haga, 
who, in spite of himself, had succumbed to the influence of 
this extraordinary man. 

“Yes,” cried Madame Dubarry, “why not send after him 
and bring him back? The life of a man like La Pérouse is 
surely worth a courier, my dear marshal.” 

The marshal understood, and rose to ring the bell. 

Cagliostro extended his arm to stop him. “Alas!” said 
he, “all advice would be useless. I can foretell destiny, but I 
cannot change it. Monsieur de la Pérouse would laugh if he 
heard my words, as the son of Priam laughed when Cassandra 
prophesied ; and see, you begin to laugh yourself, Count Haga, 
and laughing is contagious: your companions are catching it. 
Do not restrain yourselves, gentlemen —I am accustomed to 
an incredulous audience.” 

“Oh, we believe,” said Madame Dubarry and the Duke de 
Richelieu; “and I believe,’ murmured Taverney; “and I 
also,” said Count Haga, politely. 

“ Yes,” replied Cagliostro, “ you believe because it concerns 
La Pérouse ; but if I spoke of yourself, you would not believe.” 

sO ley 

“T am sure of it.” 

“T confess that what would have made me believe, would 
have been if you had said to him, ‘ Beware of unknown isles.’ 
Then he would at least have had the chance of avoiding 
them.” 

“JT assure you no, count; and if he had believed me, it 
would only have been more horrible, for the unfortunate man 
would have seen himself approaching those isles destined to be 
fatal to him without the power to flee from them. Therefore 
he would have died, not one, but a thousand deaths, for he 
would have gone through it all by anticipation. Hope, of 
which I should have deprived him, is the last consolation 
of the unfortunate wretch beneath the knife. The blade 
touches him, he feels its sharp edge, his blood flows, and still 
he hopes; even to his last breath, until life itself is extinct, he 
clings to hope.” 
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“ That is true,” said several of the guests, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said De Condorcet; “ the veil which hides from us 
our future is the only real good which God has vouchsafed to 
man.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Count Haga, “ did a man like you say 
to me, Shun a certain man, or a certain thing, I would beware, 
and I would thank you for the counsel.” 

Caglostro shook his head with a sad smile. 

“IT mean it, Monsieur de Cagliostro,” continued Count 
Haga; “warn me, and I will thank you.” 

“You wish me to tell you what I would not tell La 
Perouse?” 

“ Yes, I wish it.” 

Cagliostro opened his mouth as if to begin, and then 
stopped, and said, “No, count, no!” 

te LaDeOS AOU. 

Cagliostro turned away his head. « Never,” he murmured. 

“Take care,” said the count, “ you are making me incredu- 
lous.” 

“Incredulity is better than misery.” 

“ Monsieur de Cagliostro,” said the count, gravely, “you 
forget one thing, which is, that though there are men who had 
better remain ignorant of their destiny, there are others who 
should know it, as it concerns not themselves alone, but millions 
of others.” 

“Then,” said Cagliostro, “command me; if your Majesty 
commands, I will obey.” 

“I command you to reveal to me my destiny, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro,” said the king, with an air at once courteous and 
dignified. 

At this moment, as Count Haga had dropped his incognito 
in speaking to Cagliostro, Monsieur de Richelieu advanced 
towards him, and said, “ Thanks, sire, for the honor that the 
King of Sweden has done my house; will your Majesty assume 
the place of honor? My house is yours from this moment.” 

“Let us remain as we are, marshal; I wish to hear what 
Monsieur de Cagliostro is about to say.” 

“One does not speak the truth to kings, sire.” 

“ Bah! Tam not in my kingdom; take your place again, 
duke. Proceed, Monsieur de Cagliostro, I beg.” 

Cagliostro looked again through his glass, and one might 
have imagined the particles agitated by this look, as they 
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danced in the light. “Sire,” said he, “ tell me what you wish 
to know.” 

“Tell me by what death I shall die.” 

“By a gunshot, sire.” 

The eyes of Gustavus grew bright. “Ah, in a battle!” 
said he; “the death of a soldier! Thanks, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro, a hundred times thanks. Oh, I foresee battles, and 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. have shown me how a 
King of Sweden should die.” 

Cagliostro drooped his head without replying. 

“Oh!” cried Count Haga, “will not my wound then be 
jsiven in battle?” 

“¢ No, sire.” 

“In a sedition ? — yes, that is possible.” 

“No, not in a sedition, sire.” 

“ But where, then ?” 

« At a ball, sire.” 

The king remained silent, and Cagliostro buried his head 
in his hands. 

Every one looked pale and frightened except the prophet 
and him whom the prophecy chiefly concerned. Then Mon- 
gieur de Condorcet took the glass of water and examined it, 
as if there he could solve the problem of all that had been 
going on. In fact, the scholar was trying to gauge the depth 
of the water, its luminous refractions and microscopic play. 
He, who sought a reason for everything, pondered over the fact 
that a mere juggler could, by the magic of his charlatanism, 
disturb men of sense like those around the table; and he could 
not deny that Cagliostro possessed an extraordinary power 3 
but finding nothing to satisfy him, he ceased his scrutiny and 
placed the water on the table, in the midst of the general 
stupefaction caused by Cagiiostro’s predictions.  “ W elit 
also,” said he, “will beg our illustrious prophet to consult for 
me his magic mirror: unfortunately, I am not a powerful 
lord; I cannot command, and my obscure life concerns no 
millions of people.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Count Haga, “you command in the name 
of science, and your life belongs not only to a nation, but to 
all mankind.” 

“ Thanks,” said De Condorcet ; “but perhaps your opinion 
on this subject is not shared by Monsieur de Cagliostro.” 

Cagliostro raised his head. ‘ Yes, marquis,” said he, in a 

Vou. XIx, —23 
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manner which began to be excited, “you are indeed a powerful 
lord in the kingdom of intelligence ; look me, then, in the face, 
and tell me, seriously, if you also wish that I should prophesy 
to you.” 

“ Seriously, count, upon my honor.” 

“ Well, marquis,” said, Cagliostro, in a hoarse voice, “ you 
will die of that poison which you carry in your ring; you will 
die i 

“Oh, but if I throw it away?” 

“ Throw it away !” 

“ You allow that that would be easy.” 

“ Throw it away !” 

“Oh, yes, marquis!” cried Madame Dubarry; “throw 
away that horrid poison! Throw it away, if it be only te 
falsify this prophet of evil, who threatens us all with so many 
misfortunes. For if you throw it away you cannot die by it, 
as Monsieur de Cagliostro predicts ; so there, at least, he will 
have been wrong.” 

** Madame la Comtesse is right,” said Count Haga. 

“ Bravo, countess!” said Richelieu. ‘Come, marquis, 
throw away that poison, for now I know you carry it, I shall 
tremble every time we drink together; the ring might open of 
itself, and 4 

“The two glasses touched together come very close,” said 
Taverney. “ Throw it away, marquis, throw it away !” 

“Tt is useless,” said Cagliostro, quietly; ‘Monsieur de 
Condorcet will not throw it away.” 

‘*No,” returned De Condorcet, ‘I shall not throw it away ; 
not that I wish to aid my destiny, but because this is a unique 
poison, prepared by Cabanis, and which chance has completely 
hardened, and that chance might never occur again; therefore 
T will not throw it away. Triumph if you will, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro.” 

“Destiny,” replied he, “ever finds some way to work out 
its own ends.” 

“Then I shall die by poison,” said the marquis ; “well, so 
be it. It is an admirable death, I think; a little poison on the 
tip of the tongue, and Tam gone. It is scarcely dying; it is 
merely minus life, to use an algebraic term.” 

“It is not necessary for you to suffer, monsieur,” said 
Cagliostro, coldly ; and he made a gesture to indicate that he 
would say no more regarding Monsieur de Condorcet. 
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“Then, monsieur,” said Monsieur de Favras, “we have a 
shipwreck, a gunshot, and a poisoning, which makes my mouth 
water. Will you not do me the favor also to predict some 
little pleasure of the same kind for me?” 

“Oh, marquis!” replied Cagliostro, beginning to grow 
warm under this irony, “do not envy these gentlemen; you 
will have still better.” 

“ Better!” said Monsieur de Favras, laughing; “that is 
pledging yourself to a great deal. It is difficult to beat the 
sea, fire, and poison.” 

“There remains the cord, marquis,” said Cagliostro, bowing. 

“The cord! what do you mean?” 

“JT mean that you will be hanged,” replied Cagliostro, seem- 
ing no more the master of his prophetic rage. 

“Hanged! the devil!” cried the guests. 

“ Monsieur forgets that I am a nobleman,” said Monsieur 
de Favras, coldly ; “or if he means to speak of a suicide, I 
warn him that I shall respect myself sufficiently, even in my 
last moments, not to use a cord while I have a sword.” 

“JT do not speak of a suicide, monsieur.” 

« Then you speak of a punishment?” 

SOY eSi7? 

« You area foreigner, monsieur, and therefore I pardon you.” 

“ What?” 

“Your ignorance, monsieur. In France we decapitate 
noblemen.” 

“You may arrange this, if you can, with the executioner,” 
replied Cagliostro, crushing him with this rough response. 

Monsieur de Favras said no more. There was‘a general 
silence and shrinking for a few minutes. 

“Do you know that I tremble at last,” said Monsieur de 
Launay ; “my predecessors have come off so badly, that I fear 
for myself if I now take my turn.” 

“Then you are more reasonable than they; you are right. 
Do not seek to know the future; good or bad, let it rest, —it 
is in the hands of God.” 

“Qh! Monsieur de Launay,” said Madame Dubarry, ce 
hope you will not be less courageous than the others have 
been.” 

“IT hope so too, madame,” said the governor. ‘Then, turn- 
ing to Caghostro, “ Monsieur,” he said, “favor me, in my turn, 
with my horoscope, if you please.” 
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“It is easy,” replied Cagliostro; “a blow on the head with 
the hatchet, and all will be over.” 

A look of dismay was once more general. Richelieu and 
Taverney begged Cagliostro to say no more, but female curi- 
osity carried the day. 

“To hear you talk, count,” said Madame Dubarry, “ one 
would think the whole universe must die a violent death. 
Here we were, eight of us, and five are already condemned by 
you.” 

“ Oh, you understand that it is all prearranged to frighten 
us, and we shall only laugh at it,” said Monsieur de Favras, 
trying to do so. 

“Certainly we will laugh,” said Count Haga, “ be it true or 
false.” 

“Oh, I will laugh too, then,” said Madame Dubarry. “I 
will not dishonor the assembly by my cowardice; but, alas! 
I am only a woman. I cannot rank among you and be worthy 
of a tragical end. A woman dies in her bed. My death, a 
sorrowful old woman abandoned by every one, will be the worst 
of all. Will it not, Monsieur de Cagliostro?” 

She stopped, and seemed to wait for the prophet to reas- 
sure her. Caglostro did not speak; so, her curiosity obtain- 
ing the mastery over her fears, she went on: ‘“ Well, Monsieur 
de Cagliostro, will you not answer me?” 

“ How can I answer you unless you question me?” 

“ But ” said she. 

“Come,” said Caghostro, * will you question me, yes or no?” 

She hesitated ; then, rallying her courage, * Yes,” she cried, 
“T will run the risk. Tell me the fate of Jeanne de Vaubernier, 
Countess Dubarry.” 

“On the scaffold, madame,” replied the prophet of evil. 

“A jest, monsieur, is it not?” said she, looking at him with 
a supplicating air. 

Cagliostro seemed not to see it. “ Why do you think I 
jest?” said he. 

“Oh, because to die on the scaffold one must have com- 
mitted some crime, — stolen, or committed murder, or done 
something dreadful; and it is not likely I shall do thatwllt 
was a jest, was it not?” 

*Oh, mon Dieu! yes,” said Cagliostro; “all I haye said 
is but a jest.” 

The countess laughed, but scarcely in a natural manner. 
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‘ Come, Monsieur de Favras,” said she, “let us order our 
funerals.” 

“Oh, that will be needless for you, madame,” said Caglios- 
tro. 

“Why so, monsieur?” 

“ Because you will go to the scaffold in a car.” 

“Oh, how horrible! This dreadful man, marshal! For 
Heaven’s sake choose more cheerful guests next time, or I 
will never visit you again.” 

“}ixcuse me, madame,” said Cagliostro, “but you, like all 
the rest, would have me speak.” 

“T like all the rest! At least, I hope you will grant me 
time to choose my confessor.” 

“Tt will be superfluous, countess.” 

COW hvany’ 

“The last person who will mount the scaffold in France 
with a confessor will be the King of France.” And Cagliostro 
pronounced these words in so thrilling a voice that every one 
was struck with horror. 

All were silent. 

Cagliostro raised to his lips the glass of water in which he 
had read these fearful prophecies, but scarcely had he touched 
it, when he set it down with a movement of disgust. He turned 
his eyes to Monsieur de Taverney. 

“Oh,” cried he, in terror, “do not tell me anything! I do 
not wish to know.” ~ 

“ Well, then, I will ask instead of him,” said Richelieu. 

“You, marshal, be happy; you are the only one of us all 
who will die in his bed.” 

“ Coffee, gentlemen, coffee,” cried the marshal, enchanted 
with the prediction. Every one rose. 

But before passing into the drawing-room, Count Haga, 
approaching Cagliostro, said, ‘ Monsieur, I am not trying to 
evade my destiny, but tell me what to beware of.” 

“ Of a muff, monsieur,” replied Cagliostro. 

« And I?” said Condorcet. 

“‘Of an omelette.” 

“Good; I renounce eggs,” and he left the room. 

« And I?” said Monsieur de Favras; ‘what must I fear?” 

cmAP letLer: 

«And I?” said De Launay. 

“The taking of the Bastille.” 
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“ Oh, you quite reassure me.” And he went away laughing. 

“Now for me, monsieur,” said the countess, trembling. 

*“ You, beautiful countess, shun the Place Louis XV.” 

“ Alas!” said the countess, ‘one day already I lost myself 
there; that day I suffered much. I nearly lost my head.” 

“ Ah, well, countess, this time you will lose it and never 
find it again.” 

Madame Dubarry uttered a cry and left the room, and 
Cagliostro was about to follow her, when Richelieu stopped 
him. 

“One moment,” said he; “there remains only Taverney 
and I, my dear sorcerer.” 

“Monsieur de Taverney begged me to say nothing, and 
you, marshal, have asked me nothing.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to hear,” again cried Taverney. 

“But come, to prove your power, tell us something that 
only Taverney and I know,” said Richelieu. 

“ What?” asked Cagliostro, smiling. 

“Tell us what makes Taverney come to Versailles, instead 
of living quietly in his beautiful house at Maison-Rouge, which 
the king bought for him three years ago.” 

“ Nothing more simple, marshal,” said Cagliostro. Ten 
years ago, Monsieur de Taverney wished to give his daughter, 
Mademoiselle Andrée, to the King Louis XV., but he did not 
succeed.” 

“Oh!” growled Taverney. 

‘Now, monsieur wishes to give his son, Philippe de Taver- 
ney, to the Queen Marie Antoinette; ask him if I speak the 
truth.” 

“On my word,” said Taverney, trembling, “this man is a 
sorcerer ; devil take me if he is not!” 

“Do not speak so cavalierly of the devil, my old comrade,” 
said the marshal. 

“It is frightful,” murmured Taverney, and he turned to 
implore Cagliostro to be discreet, but he was gone. 

“Come, Taverney, to the drawing-room,” said the marshal, 
“or they will drink their coffee without us.” 

But when they arrived there the room was empty; no 
one had courage to face again the author of these terrible 
predictions. 

The wax lights burned in the candelabra, the fire burned on 
the hearth, but all for nothing. 
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“Ma foi, old friend, it seems we must take our coffee téte- 
a-téte. Why, where the devil has he gone?” Richelieu 
looked all around him, but Taverney had vanished like the 
rest. ‘Never mind,” said the marshal, chuckling as Voltaire 
might have done, and rubbing his withered though still white 
hands; “I shall be the only one to die in my bed. Well, 
Count Cagliostro, at least I believe. In my bed! that was it ; 
I shall die in my bed, and I trust not for along time. Holla! 
my valet de chambre and my drops.” 

The valet entered with the bottle, and the marshal went 
with him into the bedroom. 
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MISTAKES, METHODS, AND CRIMES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By EDMUND BURKE. 
(From ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France.’”) 


[Epmunp Burke, British orator and political philosopher, was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, January 12,1729. He gained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1746 ; in 1750 went to London to study law, — but never was called 
to the bar; became noted in literary and theatrical circles, and in 1756 pub- 
lished his ‘* Vindication of Natural Society,”’ in answer to Bolingbroke, and the 
treatise on ‘The Sublime and the Beautiful.” In 1759 he became private sec- 
retary to “Single speech’? William Gerard Hamilton, but a few years later 
quarreled with and left him. In 1764 he became a member of the famous club 
with Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, ete. In 1765 he was appointed 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, just made first lord of the treasury, 
and was shortly returned to Parliament. His speeches are part of the enduring 
monuments of English literature. In 1769 he published his pamphlets, ‘* Obser- 
vations on a Late Publication (George Grenville’s) on the Present State of the 
Nation’’; and in 1770 ‘‘ Thoughts on the Present Discontents.’? He was made 
privy councilor and paymaster of the forces in 1782. For several years from 
1783, he was occupied with the affairs of India, the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, etc. Late in 1789 he wrote ‘‘ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” issued a year later ; in 1796, ‘‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace.” He died 
July 9, 1797.] 


You will observe that from Magna Charta to the Decla- 
ration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitu- 
tion to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed inheritance 
derived to us from our forefathers, and to be transmitted to 
our posterity, as an estate specially belonging to the people of 
this kingdom without any reference whatever to any other 
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more general or prior right. By this means our constitution 
preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and an 
house of commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, 
and liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound re- 
flection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, which 
is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of inno- 
vation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity who never 
look back to their ancestors. Besides, the people of England 
well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure prin- 
ciple of conservation, and a sure principle of transmission, 
without at all excluding a principle of government. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. Whatever 
advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims 
are locked fast as in a sort of family settlement, grasped as 
in a kind of mortmain forever. By a constitutional policy, 
working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we 
transmit our government and our privileges, in the same man- 
ner in which we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives. 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down, to us and from us, In the same 
course and order. Our political system is placed in a just cor- 
respondence and symmetry with the order of the world, and 
with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitory parts; wherein, by the disposition of a 
stupendous wisdom, molding together the great mysterious in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one time, is never 
old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchange- 
able constancy, moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving 
the method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we 
improve we are never wholly new; in what we retain we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on 
those principles to our forefathers, we are guided not by the 
superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic 
analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood ; binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties ; 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
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of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchers, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the 
light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the presence 
of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading in itself 
to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. 
This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of habit- 
ual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who are the first 
acquirers of any distinction. By this means our liberty be- 
comes a noble freedom. It carries an imposing and majestic 
aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating ancestors. It has 
its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has its galleries of 
portraits; its monumental inscriptions; its records, evidences, 
and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions on 
the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual 
men: on account of their age, and on account of those from 
whom they are descended. All your sophisters cannot produce 
anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly free- 
dom than the course that we have pursued, who have chosen our 
nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather than 
our inventions, for the great conservatories and magazines of 
our rights and privileges. 

You might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent dig- 
nity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost to 
memory. Your constitution, it is true, whilst you were out of 
possession, suffered waste and dilapidation ; but you possessed 
in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations, of a noble 
and venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls ; 
you might have built on those old foundations. Your consti- 
tution was suspended before it was perfected ; but you had 
the elements of a constitution very nearly as good as could be 
wished. In your old states you possessed that variety of parts 
corresponding with the various descriptions of which your 
community was happily composed ; you had all that combina- 
tion, and all that opposition of interests, you had that action 
and counteraction which, in the natural and in the political 
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world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers draws 
out the harmony of the universe. ‘These opposed and conflict- 
ing interests, which you considered as so great a blemish in 
your old and in our present constitution, interpose a salutary 
check to all precipitate resolutions ; they render deliberation a 
matter not of choice, but of necessity ; they make all change 
a subject of compromise, which naturally begets moderation , 
they produce temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, 
erude, unqualified reformations; and rendering all the head- 
long exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, 
forever impracticable. Through that diversity of members 
and interests, general liberty had as many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders; whilst by pressing 
down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate 
parts would have been prevented from warping and starting 
from their allotted places. 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been molded into civil 
society, and had everything to begin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged to 
you. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared without much luster in 
your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations would have 
realized in them a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 
vulgar practice of the hour; and you have risen with the ex- 
ample to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your fore- 
fathers, you would have been taught to respect yourselves. 
You would not have chosen to consider the French as a people 
of yesterday, as a nation of lowborn servile wretches until the 
emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnish, at the ex- 
pense of your honor, an excuse to your apologists here for sev- 
eral enormities of yours, you would not have been content to 
be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly broke 
loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned 
for your abuse of the liberty to which you were not accustomed, 
and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, have been 
wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to your disad- 
vantage by your high and romantic sentiments of fidelity, 
honor, and loyalty; that events had been unfayorable to you, 
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but that you were not enslaved through any illiberal or servile 
disposition; that im your most devoted submission you were 
actuated by a principle of public spirit, and that it was your 
country you worshiped, in the person of your king? Had you 
made it to be understood that in the delusion of this amiable 
error you had gone further than your wise ancestors; that you 
were resolved to resume your ancient privileges, whilst you 
preserved the spirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty 
and honor; or, if diffident of yourselves, and not clearly dis- 
cerning the almost obliterated constitution of your ancestors, 
you had looked to your neighbors in this land, who had kept 
alive the ancient principles and models of the old common law 
of Europe meliorated and adapted to its present state — by 
following wise examples you would have given new examples 
of wisdom to the world. You would have rendered the cause 
of liberty venerable in the eyes of every worthy mind in every 
nation. You would have shamed despotism from the earth, by 
showing that freedom was not only reconcilable but as, when 
well disciplined it is, auxiliary to law. You would have had 
an unoppressive but a productive revenue. You would have 
had a flourishing commerce to feed it. You would have had a 
free constitution; a potent monarchy; a disciplined army; a 
reformed and venerated clergy; a mitigated but spirited no- 
bility, to lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would have 
had a liberal order of commons, to emulate and to recruit that 
nobility ; you would have had a protected, satisfied, laborious, 
and obedient people, taught to seek and to recognize the happi- 
ness that is to be found by virtue in all conditions; in which 
consists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain ex- 
pectations into men destined to travel in the obscure walk of 
laborious life, serves only to aggravate and imbitter that real 
inequality which it never can remove; and which the order of 
civil life establishes as much for the benefit of those whom it 
must leave in a humble state, as those whom it is able to exalt 
to a condition more splendid, but not more happy. You hada 
smooth and easy career of felicity and glory laid open to you, 
beyond anything recorded in the history of the world; but 
you have shown that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains: see what is got by those extravagant 
and presumptuous speculations which have taught your leaders 
to despise all their predecessors, and all their contemporaries, 
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and even to despise themselves, until the moment in which 
they became truly despicable. By following those false lights, 
France has bought undisguised calamities at a higher price 
than any nation has purchased the most unequivocal blessings. 
France has bought poverty by crime! France has not sacri- 
ficed her virtue to her interest; but she has abandoned her 
interest, that she might prostitute her virtue. All. other 
nations have begun the fabric of a new government, or the 
reformation of an old, by establishing originally, or by enfor- 
cing with greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. 
All other people have laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
severer manners, and a system of a more austere and masculine 
morality. France, when she let loose the reins of regal au- 
thority, doubled the license of a ferocious dissoluteness in man- 
ners, and of an insolent irreligion in opinions and practices ; 
and has extended through all ranks of life, as if she were com- 
municating some privilege, or laying open some secluded bene- 
fit, all the unhappy corruptions that usually were the disease 
of wealth and power. This is one of the new principles of 
equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and dis- 
armed it of its most potent topics. She has sanctified the dark 
suspicious maxims of tyrannous distrust, and taught kings to 
tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the delusive plausi- 
bilities of moral politicians. Sovereigns will consider those 
who advise them to place an unlimited confidence in their 
people as subverters of their thrones, as traitors who aim at 
their destruction, by leading their easy good nature, under 
specious pretenses, to admit combinations of bold and faithless 
men into a participation of their power. ‘This alone, if there 
were nothing else, is an irreparable calamity to you and to 
mankind. Remember that your parliament of Paris told your 
king that in calling the states together, he had nothing to fear 
but the prodigal excess of their zeal in providing for the sup- 
port of the throne. It is right that these men should hide their 
heads. It is right that they should bear their part in the ruin 
which their counsel has brought on their sovereign and their 
country. Such sanguine declarations tend to lull authority 
asleep; to encourage it rashly to engage in perilous adven- 
tures of untried policy; to neglect those provisions, prepas 
rations, and precautions which distinguish benevolence from 
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imbecility ; and without which no man can answer for the salu- 
tary effect of any abstract plan of government or of freedom. 
For want of these, they have seen the medicine of the state 
corrupted into its poison. ‘They have seen the French rebel 
against a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, 
and insult than ever any people has been known to rise against 
the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their 
resistance was made to concession ; their revolt was from pro- 
tection ; their blow was aimed at a hand holding out graces, 
favors, and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They have 
found their punishment in their success. Laws overturned; 
tribunals subverted ; industry without vigor ; commerce expir- 
ing ; the revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverished ; a church 
pillaged, and a state not relieved; civil and military anarchy 
made the constitution of the kingdom ; everything human and 
divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and national bank- 
ruptcy the consequence ; and to crown all, the paper securities 
of new, precarious, tottering power, the discredited paper secu- 
rities of impoverished fraud, and beggared rapine, held out as a 
currency for the support of an empire, in lieu of the two great 
recognized species that represent the lasting conventional credit 
of mankind, which disappeared and hid themselves in the earth 
from whence they came, when the principle of property, whose 
creatures and representatives they are, was systematically sub- 
verted. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
patriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to the 
quiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No! nothing 
like it. The fresh ruins of France, which shock our feelings 
wherever we can turn our eyes, are not the devastation of civil 
war ; they are the sad, but instructive, monuments of rash and 
ignorant counsel in time of profound peace. They are the dis- 
play of inconsiderate and presumptuous, because unresisted and 
irresistible, authority. 

The persons who have thus squandered away the precious 
treasure of their crimes, the persons who have made this prodi- 
gal and wild waste of public evils (the last stake reserved for 
the ultimate ransom of the state) have met in their progress 
with little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their whole 

narch was more like a triumphal procession than the progress 
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of a war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and de. 
molished and laid everything level at their feet. Not one drop 
of their blood have they shed in the cause of the country they 
have ruined. They have made no sacrifices to their projects of 
greater consequence than their shoe buckles, whilst they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering their fellow-citizens, and 
bathing in tears, and plunging in poverty and distress, thou- 
sands of worthy men and worthy families. Their cruelty has 
not even been the base result of fear. It has been the effect of 
their sense of perfect safety, in authorizing treasons, robberies, 
rapes, assassinations, slaughters, and burnings throughout their 
harassed land. But the cause of all was plain from the begin- 
ning. 


THE YOUNG CAPTIVE. 
Dy ANDRI) CHENIER. 
(Translated by Henry Curwen. ) 


Ler a stoic with tearless eyes hastily clutch at death, 
But I with my tears and prayers at the chilly North wind’s breath 
Will shiver and hide and flee. 
There may be sorrowful days, but then there are hours of joy — 
Ah! was there ever a sweet but sooner or late must cloy — 
Or ever a stormless sea ? 


Tllusions and hopes and dreams are fluttering thro’ my brain, 

Till the dreary dungeon walls would fetter my soul in vain, 
For I borrow me airy wings ; 

O joy for heaven’s free air, as merrily up I fly, 

Away from the snarer’s nets, to the blue fields of the sky, 
Where Philomel soaring sings ! 


Why should I die so young, when the lingering, peaceful years, 
Full of soft lulling delights, are waiting to still my tears 

In their dreamless depths profound ? 
Laughing his love in my eyes, my darling kissed me to-day, 
Till my own joy overflows, to conjure and soothe away 

The sorrows of all around. 
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O Death! thou canst wait awhile, for a moment let me hide, 

There are weary hearts eno’, whose dolorous shame and pride 
Hail thee with pitiful ery; 

For me the summer has still such tremulous green delights, 

And Love such soft caresses, and my songs such wild delights, 
That I do not wish to die! 


LAST NIGHT AND EXECUTION OF THE GIRON- 
DISTS. 


By A. DE LAMARTINE. 


{Atenonsn Marie Louis pre Lamartinn, French poet, historian, Academi- 
cian, and statesman, was born at Macon, October 21, 1790, and spent much of his 
youth in Italy. In 1820 appeared his ‘‘ Méditations Poétiques,’’? containing the 
famous elegy ‘* Le Lac’? (The Lake). The success of this work helped to open 
up for him a diplomatic career. He held several posts in Italy to the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and sat in the National Assembly from 1833 to the revolution 
of 1848, when he became minister of foreign affairs, and exercised a great influ- 
ence over the first movements of the new republic. A pension of 25,000 frances 
was granted to him by the government in 1867. Lamartine’s important prose 
works are: ‘‘ History of the Girondins’’ (1847), which unquestionably had much 
influence in bringing about the events of 1848; ‘* Graziella” ; ‘* History of the 
Restoration”? ; and ‘‘ Souvenirs of the Nast,” "He died at Paris in 1869. ] 


THESE first symptoms of a return of popular feeling to the 
Gironde alarmed the Commune. Anuduin, Pache’s son-in-law, 
who had formerly been a priest, and was now one of the church’s 
bitterest persecutors, called on the Committee of Safety to close 
the debate by allowing the president to declare that sufficient 
evidence had been heard. ‘The jury, constrained by this decla- 
ration, closed the debate on the 30th of October, at eight o’clock 
in the evening. All the accused were declared guilty of having 
conspired against the unity and indivisibility of the republic, 
aud condemned to death. 

At this sentence a cry of astonishment and horror burst from 
the accused ; the greater number, and especially Boileau, Ducos, 
Fonfrede, ‘Anitibvoul! Mainvielle, expected an acquittal. One of 
the accused, who had made a motion with his hand as though 
to tear his garments, slipped from his seat on to the floor. It 
was Walazé. “ What, Valazé, are you losing your courage?” 
said Brissot, striving to support him. “ No, I am dying,” re 
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turned Valazé; and he expired, his hand on the poniard with 
which he had pierced his heart. 

At this spectacle silence instantly prevailed, and the example 
of Valazé made the young Girondists blush for their momentary 
weakness. 

Boileau alone protesting against the sentence which con- 
founded him with the Gironde, cast his hat into the air, 
exclaiming, “I am innocent; I am a Jacobin ; I am a Mon- 
tagnard.” The sarcasms of the spectators were the sole re- 
ply, and, instead of pity, he only met with contempt. Brissot 
inclined his head on his breast, and appeared immersed in re- 
flection. Fauchet and Lasource clasped their hands, and raised 
their eyes to heaven. Vergniaud, seated on the highest bench, 
gazed on the tribunal, his colleagues, and the crowd, with a look 
that seemed to scan the scene, and to seek in the past an example 
of such a decision of destiny, and such ingratitude on the part 
of the people. Sillery cast away his crutch, and exclaimed, 
“ This is the most glorious day of my life.” Fonfrede threw 
his arms round Ducos, and burst into tears. ‘ Mon ami,” said 
he, “I cause your death, but console yourself, we shall die 
together.” 

At this moment a-cry was heard, and a young man in vain 
strove to force his way through the crowd. ‘Let me fly from 
this spectacle,” cried he, covering his eyes with his hands. 
“ Wretch that I am, it is I who have killed them. It is my 
‘ Brissot dévoilé’ which has killed them. I cannot bear the 
sight of my work. I feel their blood fall on the hand that has 
denounced them.” This young man was Camille Desmoulins, 
inconsiderate in his pity as his hatred, and whom the crowd 
detained and silenced as though he had been a child. 

It was eleven o’clock at night. After a moment’s pause, 
occasioned by the unexpectedness of the sentence, and the 
emotion of the prisoners, the sitting was closed amidst cries of 
Vive la République! 

The Girondists, as they quitted their places, assembled round 
the corpse of Valaze, extended on a bench ; touched it respect: 
fully, to assure themselves that life was extinet, and then, as 
though seized with an electric inspiration by contact with the 
republican who had perished by his own hand, they exclaimed 
simultaneously, “ We die innocent. Vive la République!” 
Some of them threw amongst the crowd handfuls of assignats, 
not, as it has been supposed, to excite the people to revolt and 
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disorder, but, like the Romans, to bequeath to them wealth no 
longer useful to themselves. The populace eagerly collected 
these legacies of the dying, and appeared touched with pity. 
Hermann ordered the gens d’armes to remove the prisoners ; and 
their presence of mind, which had for a moment forsaken them, 
now returned with the conviction of their fate. 

In fulfillment of the promise they had made the other pris- 
oners in the Conciergerie to inform them of their fate by the 
echoes of their voices, they burst, on quitting the tribunals, into 
the “ Marseillaise ” hymn : — 


“ Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 


and sang the chorus with an energy that made the vaults ring 
again. 

At these sounds the prisoners awoke and comprehended that 
the accused sang their own death song; and tears, acclama- 
tions, and sobs replied to their strains. They were ali confined 
for this their last night on earth in the large dungeon, the wait- 
ing room of death. The tribunal had just decreed that the yet 
warm corpse of Valazé “ should be carried back to prison, con- 
veyed in the same cart with his accomplices to the scaffold, and 
interred with them.” The only sentence perhaps that ever pun- 
ished the dead. 

Four gens d’armes followed the column of the condemned, 
bearing ona litter the bleeding corpse, and laid it down in a 
corner of the dungeon. The Girondists came one by one to kiss 
the hand of their friend, and then covered his visage with his 
mantle. They were so soon to rejoin him that their adieus 
were rather respectful than sad. ‘ To-morrow,” said they: 
and they recruited their strength for this morrow. 

It was near at hand, for it was already midnight. The 
deputy Bailleul, their colleague at the Assembly, proscribed 
like them, but who had escaped the proscription, and was con- 
cealed in Paris, had promised to send them from without, on 
the day of their trial, a last repast, triumphant or funereal, 
according to the sentence; to rejoice at their freedom, or com- 
memorate their death. Bailleul, though invisible, kept his 
promise through the agency of a friend. The funereal supper 
was set out in the large dungeon; the daintiest meats, the 
choicest wines, the rarest flowers, and numerous flambeaux. 
decked the oaken table of the prison. The last luxury of an 
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eternal farewell, —prodigality of dying men, who have no need 
to save aught for the following day. The Girondists took their 
places in silence, to recruit their exhausted strength, and then 
await the day. A priest, then a young man, but destined to 
survive them more than half a century, the Abbe Lambert, the 
friend of Brissot and the other Girondists, who had obtained 
admittance into the Conciergerie to console or bless the dying, 
awaited in the corridor the conclusion of the supper; the doors 
were open, and he observed and noted down in his mind the 
gestures, the sighs, and the words of those assembled there ; 
and it is to him that posterity owes the greater portion of these 
details, — faithful as conscience, and exact as the memory of a 
last friend. 

The repast was prolonged till dawn. Vergniaud, seated at the 
center of the table, presided, with the same calm dignity he had 
presided at the Convention, on the night of the 10th of August. 
Vergniaud was of all the one who least regretted life, —for he 
had gained sufficient glory, and left neither father, mother, wife, 
nor children behind him. The others formed groups, with the 
exception of Brissot, who sat at the end of the table, eating 
but little, and not uttering a word. 

For a long time nothing in their features or conversation 
indicated that this repast was the prelude to death, They ate 
and drank with appetite, but sobriety ; but when the table was 
cleared, and nothing left except the fruit, wine, and flowers, 
the conversation became alternately animated, noisy, and grave, 
as the conversation of careless men, whose thoughts and 
tongues are freed by wine. Mainvielle, Antiboul, Duchatel, 
Vonfréde, Ducos, and all those young men who could not feel 
themselves sufliciently aged in an hour to die on the morrow, 
burst into gay and joyous sallies; but their language, con- 
trasted with approaching death, profaned the sanctity of their 
last hours, and threw a glacial expression over the false gayety 
of these young men. 

Brissot, Fauchet, Sillery, Lasource, Lehardy, Carra, strove 
sometimes to reply to these noisy provocations, but the mis- 
placed gayety of these young men found no echo in the hearts 
of their elder colleagnes. Vergniaud, more graye, and more 
really intrepid in his gravity, gazed on Ducos and Fonfréde 
with a smile in which indulgence was mingled with com- 
passion. 

Towards the morning the conversation became more solemn, 
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Brissot spoke prophetically of the misfortunes of the republic, 
deprived of her most virtuous and eloquent citizens. “ How 
much blood will it require to wash out our own,” cried he. 
They were silent for a moment, and appeared terrified at the 
phantom of the future evoked by Brissot. “My friends,” 
replied Vergniaud, “ we have killed the tree by pruning it. It 
was too aged: Robespierre cuts it. Will he be more fortunate 
than ourselves? No; the soil is too weak to nourish the roots 
of civic liberty: this people is too childish to wield its laws 
without hurting itself. It will return to its kings as babes 
return to their toys. We were deceived as to the age in which 
we were born, and in which we die for the freedom of the 
world,” continued he. “We deemed ourselves at Rome, and 
we were at Paris. But revolutions are like those crises which 
blanch ina single night the hair of a man, —they soon bring 
nations to maturity. Our blood is sufficiently warm to fertilize 
thé soil of the republic. Let us not carry away with us the 
futtire; and let us bequeath to the people hope, in exchange 
for the death we shall receive at their hands.” 

A long silence followed this speech of Vergniaud’s, and the 
conversation turned from earth to heaven. “ What shall we 
be doing to-morrow at this time?” said Ducos, who always 
mingled mirth with the most serious subjects. Each replied 
according to his nature. ‘“ We shall sleep after the fatigues of 
the day,” replied some. The skepticism of the age corrupted 
even their last thoughts, and otily promised the destruction of 
the soul to those men who were about to die for the immor- 
tality of a human idea. The immortality of the soul, and the 
sublime conjectures of that future life to which they were so 
near, offered a more fitting theme for their last moment. Their 
voices sank, their accents became more solemn. Fonfréde, 
Gensonné, Carra, Fauchet, and Brissot spoke in terms in which 
breathed all the divinity of human reason and all the certainty 
of conscience on the mysterious problems of the immaterial 
destiny of the human mind. ; 

Vergniaud, who had hitherto been silent, now appealed to 
by his friends, joined in the debate. “ Never,” said the eye- 
witness whom we have before cited, and who had often admired 
him in the tribune, “never had his look, his gesture, his lan- 
guage, and his voice more profoundly affected his hearers.” 

The words of Vergniaud were lost, their impression alone 
remained, 
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After having united all the moral proofs of the existence of 
a being whom he termed the Supreme Being, —after having 
demonstrated the necessity of a Providence, the consequence of 
the excellence of this Supreme Being, and the necessity of jus- 
tice, a divine debt of the Creator, towards his creatures, — 
after having cited, from Socrates to Cicero, and from Cicero to 
all the just who have perished, the universal belief of all peo- 
ples and philosophers, a proof above all others, since there 
is in nature an instinct of a future existence, as strong as the 
instinct of a present life, —after having carried, even to en- 
thusiasm, the certainty of a continuation of existence, after this 
present state, which is not destroyed but metamorphosed by 
death, — “* But,” added he, in more eloquent language, exalted 
even to lyricism, and bringing the subject to the condition of 
his fellow-prisoners, to deduce his strongest proof from them- 
selves, “‘are not we ourselves the best proof of immortality ? 
We, calm, serene, unmoved in the presence of the corpse of 
our friend — of our own corpse — discussing, like a peaceful 
assembly of philosophers, on the light or darkness which shall 
succeed our last sigh; dying, more happy than Danton, who 
will live, — than Robespierre, who will triumph. Whence then 
arises this calmness in our discourse, and this serenity in our 
souls? Is it not in us the result of the feeling that we have 
performed a great duty towards humanity? What is our 
country — what is humanity? Is it this mass of animated dust 
which is to-day man, to-morrow a heap of clay? No, it is not 
for this living clod of earth, it is for the spirit of humanity 
and our fatherland that we die. What are we ourselves but 
atoms of this collective spirit of the human race? Each of the 
men who compose our species has an immortal spirit, imperish- 
able, and confounded with that soul of his country and man- 
kind for which it is so sweet, so glorious, to devote ourselves 
—-to suffer, and to die. It is for this reason,” continued he, 
“that we are not sublime dupes, but beings who obey their 
moral instinct; and who, when they have fulfilled this duty, 
will live, suffer, or enjoy in immortality the destinies of 
humanity. Let us die then, not with confidence, but certainty. 
Our conscience is our guide in this mighty trial; our judge, 
the great Eternal, whose name is sought for by ages, and to 
whose designs we are subservient as tools which he breaks in 
the work, but whose fragments fall at his feet. Death is but 
the greatest act of life, since it gives birth to a higher state of 
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existence. Were it not thus,” added he, more solemnly, “ there 
would be something greater than God. It would be the just 
man, immolating himself uselessly and hopelessly for his coun- 
try. This supposition is a folly of blasphemy, and I repel it 
with contempt or horror. No! Vergniaud is not greater than 
God, but God is more just than Vergniaud, and will not, 
to-morrow, suffer him to ascend a scaffold, but to justify and 
avenge him in future ages.” 

Fauchet made an eloquent discourse on the Passion, com- 
paring their death to Calvary. They were all much moved, 
and many wept. 

Vergniaud reconciled, in a few words, all the different 
opinions. “Let us believe what we will,” said he, “but let 
us die certain of our life and the price of our death. Let us 
each sacrifice what we possess, the one his doubt, the other his 
faith, all of us our blood for liberty. When man offers him- 
self as a victim to Heaven, what more can he give?” 

Daylight began to stream in at the windows. “Let us go 
to bed,” said Ducos: “life is so trifling a thing that it is not 
worth the hour of sleep we lose in regretting it.” ‘Let us 
watch,” said Lasource to Sillery and Fauchet; ‘eternity is 
so certain and so terrible that a thousand lives would not suf- 
fice to prepare for it.” They rose from table, and reéntered 
their chambers, where most of them threw themselves on their 
beds. 

Thirteen remained in the larger dungeon ; some conversed 
in whispers, others wept, some slept. At eight o’clock they 
were allowed to walk about in the corridors. The Abbé Lam- 
bert, the pious friend of Brissot, who had passed the night at 
the door of their dungeon, was still awaiting permission to 
communicate with them. Brissot, perceiving him, sprang for- 
ward and clasped him in his arms. The priest offered him the 
assistance of his ministry, to soften or sanctify death; but 
Brissot gratefully but. firmly refused. ‘Do you know any- 
thing more holy than the death of an honest man, who dies for 
having refused the blood of his fellow-creatures to wretches?” 
said he. he abbé said nothing more. 

Lasource, who had witnessed the interview, approached 
Brissot. ‘Do you believe,” said he to him, “ in the immor- 
tality of your soul, and the providence of God?” “I do be- 
lieve in them,” returned Brissot ; “and it is because I believe 
in them that I am about to die.” * Well,” replied Lasource, 
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“there is but a step from thence to religion. I, the minister 
of another faith, have never so much admired the ministers 
of yours, as in these dungeons into which they bring the par- 
don of Heaven to the condemned. In your place I should 
confess.” Brissot made no reply, but joined Vergniaud, Gen- 
sonné, and the younger prisoners, most of whom declined the 
aid of the priest. Some sat on the stone parapet, others walked 
about arm in arm; some knelt at the priest’s feet, and received 
absolution after a brief confession of their faults. All await- 
ing calmly the signal for their departure, and resembling by 
their attitude a halt previous to the battle. 

The Abbé Emery, although a nonjuring priest, had ob- 
tained permission to see Fauchet at the grating that separated 
the court from the corridor, and there listened to and absolved 
the bishop of Calvados. Fauchet, absolved and penitent, lis- 
tened to the confession of Sillery, and bestowed on his friend 
the divine pardon he had just received. 

At ten o’clock the executioners came to prepare them for 
the scaffold. Gensonné, picking up a lock of his black hair, 
gave it to the Abbé Lambert, and begged him to give it to his 
wife, whose residence he named. “Tell her it is all I can send 
her of my remains, and that my last thoughts in death were 
hers.” Vergniaud drew his watch from his pocket, scratched 
with a pen some initials, and the date of the 30th of October, 
in the inside of the gold case, and gave it to one of the assist- 
ants to transmit it to a young girl to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and whom it is said he had intended to marry. 

All had a name, a regret, a friendship; all had some souvenir 
of themselves to send to those they left on earth. The hope of 
a remembrance here is the last tie that binds the dying to life. 

These mysterious legacies were all duly delivered. 

When all was ready, and the last lock of hair had fallen on 
the stones of the dungeon, the executioners and gens @armes 
made the condemned march in a column to the court of the 
palace, where five carts, surrounded by an immense crowd, 
awaited them. The moment they emerged from the Concier- 
gerie the Girondists burst into the Marseillaise,”’ laying stress 
on these verses, which contained a double meaning —- 


“Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé.” 


From this moment they ceased to think of themselves, in 
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order to think of the example of the death of republicans they 
wished to leave the people. Their voices sank at the end of 
each verse, only to rise more sonorous at the first line of the 
next verse. Each cart contained four, with the exception of 
the last, in which lay the body of Valazé. His head, shaken 
by the concussion over the stones, swayed to and fro before his 
friends, who were forced to close their eyes to avoid seeing his 
livid features, but who still joined in the strain. On their 
arrival at the scaffold they all embraced, in token of community 
in liberty, life, and death, and then resumed their funereal 
chant. All died without weakness. Sillery, with irony, after 
ascending the platform, walked round, saluting the people 
as though to thank them for his glory and death. The hymn 
became feebler at each fall of the ax; one voice still continued 
it, that of Vergniaud, executed the last. Like his companions, 
he did not die, but passed away in enthusiasm, and his life, 
commenced by immortal orations, ended by a hymn to the eter- 
nity of the Revolution. 

One eart bore away their bodies, and one grave, by the side 
of that of Louis XVI., received them. 

Some years afterwards, in searching the archives of the, 
parish of La Madeleine, the bill of the gravedigger of the 
Commune was found, with the order of the president on the 
national treasury for its payment. ‘* Twenty-two deputies of 
the Gironde; the coffins, 147 francs; expenses of interment, 
63 francs; total 210 francs.” 

Such was the price of the shovelfuls of earth that covered 
the founders of the republic. Never did A®schylus or Shake: 
speare invent a more bitter derision of fate than this bill of a 
gravedigger, demanding and receiving his pay for having 
alternately buried all the monarchy and all the republic of 
a mighty nation. 

Such were the last moments of these men 5 they had, dur- 
ing their short life, all the illusions of hope; they had in death 
the greatest happiness which Heaven reserves for great minds, 
that martyrdom that rejoices in itself, and which elevates to 
the sanctity of a victim the man who perishes for his con- 
science and hig country. It would be superfluous to judge 
them; they have been judged by their life and death. They 
committed three errors: the first in not having boldly pro- 
claimed the republic before the 10th of August, at the opening 
of the Legislative Assembly ; the second, in having conspired 
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against the constitution of 1791, and by this means forcing the 
national sovereignty to act as a faction, taken part in the death 
of the king, and forced the Revolution to employ cruel means; 
the third was in the time of the Convention, having sought to 
govern when they should have given battle. 

They had three virtues which amply atoned for their defects 
in the eyes of posterity. They adored liberty, they founded 
the republic, that precocious truth of future governments, and 
they died for having refused blood to the people. Their age 
condemned them to death, and the future has glorified and 
pardoned them. They died because they would not permit 
liberty to sully herself, and on their memory will be engraved 
that inscription which Vergniaud, their voice, wrote with his 
own hand on the wall of his dungeon—“ Death rather than 
dishonor.” “ Potius mori quam fedart.” 

Scarcely had their heads rolled on the scaffold than a 
gloomy and sanguinary hue spread itself, instead of the luster 
of their party, over the Convention. Youth, beauty, illusion, 
genius, eloquence, — all seemed to disappear with them. Paris 
might have said with Lacedemon, after the loss of her youth 
in battle, “The country has lost its flower; liberty has lost 
its prestige ; the republic has lost its spring.” 

Whilst the twenty-two Girondists perished thus at Paris, 
Pétion, Buzot, Barbaroux, and Guadet wandered, hunted like 
wild beasts, in the forests and caves of the Gironde. Madame 
Roland awaited her fate in a dungeon of the prison of the 
Abbaye. Dumouriez plotted in exile to escape his remorse ; 
and La Fayette, who had been faithful to liberty at least, ex- 
piated in the subterranean cells of the fortress of Olmiitz the 
crime of having been its apostle, and of still professing it even 
in his chains. 

The history of the Revolution is glorious and sad as the 
morrow of a victory and the eve of a battle. But if the his- 
tory be full of mourning, it is also full of faith. It resembles 
the antique drama, in which, whilst the narrator gives the 
recital, the chorus of the people sings the glory, bewails the 
victims, and raises a hymn of consolation and hope to God ! 
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THE REVOLUTION BURSTS INTO FLAME. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
(From ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.*’) 


[Cuaries Dickens, one of the greatest novelists and humorists of the world, 
was born February 7, 1812, at Portsea, Eng. His father being unprosperous, he 
had no regular education and much hardship ; at fourteen became an attorney’s 
clerk, and at seventeen a reporter. His first short story appeared in December, 
1833 ; the collected ‘‘ Sketches by Boz’’ in 1836, which also saw the first number of 
“The Pickwick Papers,”’ finished in November, 1837. There followed ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,’’ ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock’? (finally dissolved 
into the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’? and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge’’), the ‘‘ American 
Notes,” ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ the ‘‘ Christmas Carol’’ (other Christmas stories 
followed later), ‘‘Notes from Italy,’? ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’ ‘‘Bleak House,’’ ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ ‘Little Dorrit,’? ‘‘Great Expecta- 
tions,” ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ “‘Our Mutual Friend,’’? and the unfinished 
‘¢ Edwin Drood.’’ Several of these, and his ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller’’ papers, 
appeared in All the Year Round, which he edited. He died June 9, 1870. ] 


THe SEA STILL RISES. 


MADAME DEFARGE, with her arms folded, sat in the morn- 
ing light and heat, contemplating the wine shop and the strect. 
In both, there were several knots of lpungers, squalid and miser- 
able, but now with a manifest sense of power enthroned on their 
distress. The raggedest nightcap, awry on the wretchedest 
head, had this crooked significance in it: “I know how hard it 
has grown for me, the wearer of this, to support life in myself; 
but do you know how easy it has grown for me, the wearer of 
this, to destroy life in you?” Every lean bare arm, that had 
been without work before, had this work always ready for it 
now, that it could strike. The fingers of the knitting women 
were vicious, with the experience that they could tear. 

Madame Defarge sat observing it, with such suppressed ap- 
proval as was to be desired in the leader of the Saint Antoine 
women. One of her sisterhood knitted beside her. The short, 
rather plump wife of a starved grocer, and the mother of two 
children withal, this lieutenant had already earned the compli- 
mentary name of The Vengeance. 

“Hark!” said The Vengeance. “Listen then! Who 
comes ?” 

As if a train of powder laid from the outermost bound of 
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the Saint Antoine Quarter to the wine-shop door had been 
suddenly fired, a fast-spreading murmur came rushing along. 

“Tt is Defarge,” said madame. ‘Silence, patriots!” 

Defarge came in breathless, pulled off a red cap he wore, 
and looked around him! “Listen, everywhere ! ” said madame 
again. “Listen to him!” Defarge stood, panting, against a 
background of eager eyes and open mouths, formed outside the 
door ; all those within the wine shop had sprung to their feet. 

“Say then, my husband. What is it ?” 

‘News from the other world!” 

“How then?” cried madame, contemptuously. “The other 
world?” 

“Does everybody here recall old Foulon, who told the 
famished people that they might eat grass, and who died, and 
went to Hell?” 

“Tiverybody!” from all throats. 

“The news is of him. He is among us!” 

“Among us!” from the universal throat again. “And 
dead?” 

“Not dead! He feared us so much—and with reason— 
that he caused himself to be represented as dead, and had a 
grand mock funeral. But they have found him alive, hiding 
in the country, and have brought him in. I have seen him but 
now, on his way to the H@tel de Ville, a prisoner. I have said 
that he had reason to fear us. Say all! Had he reason?” 

Wretched old sinner of more than threescore years and ten, 
if he had never known it yet, he would have known it in his 
heart of hearts if he could have heard the answering cry. 

A moment of profound silence followed. Defarge and 
his wife looked steadfastly at one another. The Vengeance 
stooped, and the jar of a drum was heard as she moved it at 
her feet behind the counter. 

“ Patriots!” said Defarge, in a determined voice, “are we 
ready?” 

Instantly Madame Defarge’s knife was in her girdle; the 
drum was beating in the streets, as if it and a drummer had 
flown together by magic; and The Vengeance, uttering terrific 
shrieks, and flinging her arms about her head like all the forty 
Furies at once, was tearing from house to house, rousing the 
women. 

The men were terrible, in the bloody-minded anger with 
Which they looked from windows, caught up what arms they 
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had, and came pouring down into the streets; but the women 
were a sight to chill the boldest. From such household ocecu- 
pations as their bare poverty yielded, from their children, from 
their aged and their sick crouching on the bare ground fam- 
ished and naked, they ran out with streaming hair, urging one 
another, and themselves, to madness with the wildest cries and 
actions. Villain Foulon taken, my sister! Old Foulon taken, 
my mother! Miscreant Foulon taken, my daughter! Then, 
a score of others ran into the midst of these, beating their 
breasts, tearing their hair, and screaming: Foulon alive! 
Foulon who told the starving people they might eat erass ! 
Foulon who told my old father that he might eat grass, when 
I had no bread to give him! Foulon who told my baby it 
might suck grass, when these breasts were dry with want! 
O mother of God, this Foulon! O heaven, our suffering! 
Hear me, my dead baby and my withered father: I swear on 
my knees, on these stones, to avenge you on Foulon! Hus- 
bands, and brothers, and young men, Give us the blood of 
Foulon, Give us the head of Foulon, Give us the heart of 
Foulon, Give us the body and soul of Foulon, Rend Foulon to 
pieces, and dig him into the ground that grass may grow from 
him! With these cries, numbers of the women, lashed into 
blind frenzy, whirled about, striking and tearing at their own 
friends until they dropped into a passionate swoon, and were 
only saved by the men belonging to them from being trampled 
underfoot. 

Nevertheless, not a moment was lost; not a moment! 
This Foulon was at the Hétel de Ville, and might be loosed. 
Never, if Saint Antoine knew his own sufferings, insults, and 
wrongs! Armed men and women flocked out of the Quarter 
so fast, and drew even these last dregs after them with such a 
force of suction, that within a quarter of an hour there was 
not a human creature in Saint Antoine’s bosom but a few old 
crones and the wailing children. 

No. They were all by that time choking the Hall of 
Examination where this old man, ugly and wicked, was, and 
overflowing into the adjacent open space and streets. The 
Defarges, husband and wife, The Vengeance, and Jacques 
Three, were in the first press, and at no great distance from 
him in the Hall. 

“See!” cried madame, pointing with her knife. “See the 
old villain bound with ropes. That was well done to tie a 
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bunch of grass upon his back. Ha! ha! that was well done. 
Let bini eat it now!” Madame put her knife under her arm 
and clapped her hands as at a play. 

‘The people immediately behind Madame Defarge, explain- 
ing the cause of her satisfaction to those behind them, and 
those again explaining to others, and those to others, the 
neighboring streets resounded with the clapping of hands. 
Similarly, during two or three hours of drawl, and the win- 
nowing of many bushels of words, Madame Defarge’s frequent 
expressions of impatience were taken up, with marvelous quick- 
ness, at a distance ; the more readily, because certain men who 
had by some wonderful exercise of agility climbed up the ex- 
ternal architecture to look in from the windows, knew Madame 
Defarge well, and acted as a telegraph between her and the 
crowd outside the building. 

At length the sun rose so high that it struck a kindly ray 
as of hope of protection, directly down upon the old prisoner’s 
head. The favor was too much to bear; in an instant the 
barrier of dust and chaff that had stood surprisingly long 
went to the winds, and Saint Antoine had got him! 

It was known directly, to the furthest confines of the crowd. 
Defarge had but sprung over a railing and a table, and folded 
the miserable wretch in a deadly embrace — Madame Defarge 
had but followed and turned her hand in one of the ropes with 
which he was tied — The Vengeance and Jacques Three were 
not yet up with them, and the men at the windows had not 
yet swooped into the Hall, like birds of prey from their high 
perches—when the cry seemed to go up, all over the city, 
“Bring him out! Bring him to the lamp!” 

Down and up, and head foremost on the steps of the build- 
ing; now, on his knees; now, on his feet ; now, on his back ; 
dragged, and struck at, and stifled by the bunches of grass and 
straw that were thrust into his face by hundreds of hands; 
torn, bruised, panting, bleeding, yet always entreating and 
beseeching for merey ; now full of vehement agony of action, 
with a small clear space about him as the people drew one 
another back that they might see; now, a log of dead wood 
drawn through a forest of legs; he was hauled to the nearest 
street corner where one of the fatal lamps swung, and there 
Madame Defarge let him go—as a eat might have done toa 
mouse —and silently and composedly looked at him while they 
made ready, and while he besought her: the women passion: 
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ately screeching at him all the time, and the men sternly calling 
out to have him killed with grass in his mouth. Once, he went 
aloft and the rope broke, and they caught him shrieking ; twice, 
he went aloft, and the rope broke, and they caught him shriek. 
ing; then, the rope was merciful, and held him, and his head 
was soon upon a pike, with grass enough in the mouth for all 
Saint Antoine to dance at the sight of. 

Nor was this the end of the day’s bad work, for Saint 
Antoine so shouted and danced his angry blood up, that it 
boiled again, on hearing when the day closed in that the son- 
in-law of the dispatched, another of the people’s enemies and 
insulters, was coming into Paris under a guard five hundred 
strong, in cavalry alone. Saint Antoine wrote his crimes on 
flaring sheets of paper, seized him — would have torn him out 
of the breast of an army to bear Foulon company — set his head 
and heart on pikes, and carried the three spoils of the day, in 
Wolf procession, through the streets. 

Not before dark night did the men and women come back 
to the children, wailing and breadless. ‘Then, the miserable 
bakers’ shops were beset by long files of them, patiently waiting 
to buy bad bread ; and while they waited with stomachs faint 
and empty, they beguiled the time by embracing one another 
on the triumphs of the day, and achieving them again in gossip. 
Gradually, these strings of ragged people shortened and frayed 
away; and then poor lights began to shine in high windows, 
and slender fires were made in the streets, at which neighbors 
cooked in common, afterwards supping at their doors. 

Scanty and insufficient suppers those, and innocent of meat, 
as of most other sauce to wretched bread. Yet, human fellow- 
ship infused some nourishment into the flinty viands, and struck 
some sparks of cheerfulness out of them. Fathers and mothers 
who had had their full share in the worst of the day played 
gently with their meager children; and lovers, with such a 
world around them and before them, loved and hoped. 

It was almost morning, when Defarge’s wine shop parted 
with its last knot of customers, and Monsieur Defarge said to 
madame his wife, in husky tones, while fastening the door : — 

“ At last it is come, my dear! ” 

“ Eh well,” returned madame. ‘ Almost.” 

Saint Antoine slept, the Defarges slept: even The Ven- 
geance slept with her starved grocer, and the drum was at rest. 
The drum’s was the only yoice in Saint Antoine that blood and 
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hurry had not changed. The Vengeance, as custodian of the 
drum, could have wakened him up and had the same speech 
out of him as before the Bastile fell, or old Foulon was seized : 
not so with the hoarse tones of the men and women in Saint 


Antoine’s bosom. 


FIRE RISES. 


There was a change on the village where the fountain fell, 
and where the mender of roads went forth daily to hammer 
out of the stones on the highway such morsels of bread as 
might serve for patches to hold his poor ignorant soul and his 
poor reduced body together. The prison on the crag was not 
so dominant as of yore; there were soldiers to guard it, but 
not many ; there were officers to guard the soldiers, but not 
one of them knew what his men would do — beyond this: that 
it would probably not be what he was ordered. 

Far and wide lay a ruined country, yielding nothing but 
desolation. Every green leaf, every blade of-grass and blade 
of grain, was as shriveled and poor as the miserable people. 
Everything was bowed down, dejected, oppressed, and broken. 
Habitations, fences, domesticated animals, men, women, children, 
and the soil that bore them — all worn out. 

Monseigneur (often a most worthy individual gentleman) 
was a national blessing, gave a chivalrous tone to things, was a 
polite example of luxurious and shining life, and a great deal 
more to equal purpose ; nevertheless, Monseigneur as a class 
had, somehow or other, brought things to this. Strange that 
Creation, designed expressly for Monseigneur, should be so 
soon wrung dry and squeezed out! There must be something 
shortsighted in the eternal arrangements, surely! Thus it was, 
however ; and the last drop of blood having been extracted 
from the flint, and the last screw of the rack having been 
turned so often that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned 
and turned with nothing to bite, Monseigneur began to run 
away from a phenomenon so low and unaccountable. 

But this was not the change on the village, and on many a 
village like it. For scores of years gone by, Monseigneur had 
squeezed it and wrung it, and had seldom graced it with his 
presence except for the pleasure of the chase — now found in 
hunting the people; now found in hunting the beasts, for 
whose preservation Monseigneur made edifying spaces of bar- 
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barous and barren wilderness. No. The change consisted in 
the appearance of strange faces of low caste, rather than in 
the disappearance of the high-caste, chiseled, and otherwise 
beatified and beatifying features of Monseigneur. 

For, in these times, as the mender of roads worked, solitary 
in the dust, not often troubling himself to reflect that dust he 
was and to dust he must return, being for the most part too 
much oecupied in thinking how little he had for supper and how 
much wore he would eat if he had it—din these times, as he 
raised his eyes from his lonely labor, and viewed the prospect, 
he would see some rough figure approaching on foot, the like of 
which was once a rarity in those parts, but was now a frequent 
presence. As it advanced, the mender of roads would discern 
without surprise that it was a shagey-haired man, of almost 
barbarian aspect, tall, in wooden shoes that were clumsy even 
to the eyes of a mender of roads, grim, rough, swart, steeped in 
the mud and dust of many highways, dank with the marshy 
moisture of many low grounds, sprinkled with the thorns and 
leaves and moss of many byways through woods. 

Such a man came upon him, like a ghost, at noon in the 
July weather, as he sat on the heap of stones under a bank, 
taking such shelter as he could get from a shower of hail. 

The man looked at him, looked at the village in the hollow, 
at the mill, and at the prison on the crag. When he had 
identified these objects in what benighted mind he had, he said, 
in a dialect that was just intelligible :— 

“ How goes it, Jacques ?” 

“ All well, Jacques.” 

“Touch then !” 

They joined hands, and the man sat down on a heap of 
stones. 

“No dinner?” 

“ Nothing but supper now,” said the mender of roads, with 
a hungry face. 

“It is the fashion,” growled the man. “I meet no dinner 
any where.” 

He took out a blackened pipe, filled it, lighted it with flint 
and steel, pulled at it until it was a bright glow, then suddenly 
held it from him and dropped something into it from between 
his finger and thumb that blazed and went out in a puff of 
smoke. 

“Touch then.” It was the turn of the mender of roads to 
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say it this time, after observing these operations. They again 
joined hands. 

“To-night ?” said the mender of roads. 

“To-night,” sai] the man, putting the pipe into his mouth. 

“ Where’?,”’ 

‘kere! 

He and the mender of roads sat on the heap of stones look: 
ing silently at one another, with a hail driving in between them 
like a pygmy charge of bayonets, until the sky began to clear 
over the village. 

“Show me!” said the traveler then, moving to the brow of 
the hill. 

“See!” returned the mender of roads, with extended 
finger. ‘You go down here, and straight through the street, 
and past the fountain i 

“To the Devil with all that!” interrupted the other, 
rolling his eye over the landscape. “JZ go through no streets 
and past no fountains. Well?” 

“Well! About two leagues beyond the summit of that 
hill above the village.” 

“Good. When do you cease to work?” 

“ At sunset.” 

* Will you wake me, before departing? I have walked two 
nights without resting. Let me finish my pipe, and I shall 
sleep like a child. Will you wake me?” 

“Surely.” 

The wayfarer smoked his pipe out, put it in his breast, 
slipped off his great wooden shoes, and lay down on his back 
on the heap of stones. He was fast asleep directly. 

As the road mender plied his dusty labor, and the hail- 
clouds, rolling away, revealed bright bars and streaks of sky 
which were responded to by silver gleams upon the landscape, 
the little man Gvho wore a red cap now, in place of his blue 
one) seemed fascinated by the figure on the heap of stones. 
His eyes were so often turned towards it that he used his tools 
mechanically, and, one would have said, to very poor account. 
The bronze face, the shaggy black hair and beard, the coarse 
woolen red cap, the rough medley dress of homespun stuff and 
hairy skins of beasts, the powerful frame attenuated by spare 
living, and the sullen and desperate compression of the lips in 
sleep, inspired the mender of roads with awe. The traveler 
had traveled far, and his feet were footsore, and his ankles 
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chafed and bleeding; his great shoes, stuffed with leaves and 
grass, had been heavy to drag over the many long leagues, and 
his clothes were chafed into holes as he himself was into sores. 
Stooping down beside him, the road mender tried to get a 
peep at secret weapons in his breast or where not; but in 
vain, for he slept with his arms crossed upon him, and set as 
resolutely as his lips. Fortified towns with their stockades, 
euardhouses, gates, trenches, and drawbridges seemed to the 
mender of roads to be so much air as against this figure. And 
when he lifted his eyes from it to the horizon and looked 
around, he saw in his small fancy similar figures, stopped by 
no obstacle, tending to centers all over France. 

The man slept on, indifferent to showers of hail and inter- 
vals of brightness, to sunshine on his face and shadow, to the 
pattering lumps of dull ice on his body and the diamonds into 
which the sun changed them, until the sun was low in the 
west, and the sky was glowing. Then, the mender of the 
roads having got his tools together and all things ready to go 
down into the village, roused him. 

“Good!” said the sleeper, rising on his elbow. ‘Two 
leagues beyond the summit of the hill?” 

“ About.” 

« About. Good!” 

The mender of roads went home, with the dust going on 
before him according to the set of the wind, and was soon at 
the fountain, squeezing himself in among the lean kine brought 
there to drink, and appearing even to whisper to them in his 
whispering to all the village. When the village had taken its 
poor supper, it did not creep to bed, as it usually did, but came 
out of doors again, and remained there. A curious contagion 
of whispering was upon it, and also, when it gathered together 
at the fountain in the dark, another curious contagion of look- 
ing expectantly at the sky in one direction only. Monsieur 
Gabelle, chief functionary of the place, became uneasy ; went 
out on his house top alone, and looked in that direction too ; 
glanced down from behind his chimneys at the darkening faces 
by the fountain below, and sent word to the sacristan who kept 
the keys of the church, that there might be need to ring the 
tocsin by and by. 

The night deepened. The trees environing the old chateau, 
keeping its solitary state apart, moved in a rising wind, as 
though they threatened the pile of buildings massive and dark 
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in the gloom. Up the two terrace flights of steps the rain ran 
wildly, and beat at the great door, like a swift messenger rous- 
ing those within; uneasy rushes of wind went through the 
hall, among the old spears and knives, and passed lamenting 
up the stairs, and shook the curtains of the bed where the last 
Marquis had slept. Hast, West, North, and South, through 
the woods, four heavy-treading, unkempt figures crushed the 
high grass and cracked the branches, striding on cautiously to 
come together in the courtyard. Tour lights broke out there, 
and moved away in different directions, and all was black 
again. 

But not for long. Presently, the chateau began to make 
itself strangely visible by some light of its own, as though it 
were growing luminous. Then, a flickering streak played be- 
hind the architecture of the front, picking out transparent 
places, and showing where balustrades, arches, and windows 
were. ‘Then it soared higher, and grew broader and brighter. 
Soon, from a score of the great windows flames burst forth, 
and the stone faces awakened, stared out of fire. 

A faint murmur arose about the house from the few people 
who were left there, and there was a saddling of a horse and 
riding away. There was spurring and splashing through the 
darkness, and bridle was drawn in the space by the village 
fountain, and the horse in a foam stood at Monsieur Gabelle’s 
door. ‘Help, Gabelle! Help, every one!” The tocsin rang 
impatiently, but other help (if that were any) there was none. 
The mender of roads, and two hundred and fifty particular 
friends, stood with folded arms at the fountain, looking at the 
pillar of fire in the sky. “It must be forty feet high,” said 
they, grimly ; and never moved. 

The rider from the chateau, and the horse in a foam, clat- 
tered away through the village, and galloped up the stony steep, 
to the prison on the crag. At the gate, a group of oflicers 
were looking at the fire; removed from them, a group of 
soldiers. ‘Help, gentlemen officers! The chateau is on fire ; 
valuable objects may be saved from the flames by timely aid! 
Help, help!” The officers looked towards the soldiers, who 
looked at the fire; gave no orders; and answered, with shrugs 
and biting of lips, “It must burn.” 

As the rider rattled down the hill again and through the 
street, the village was illuminating. The mender of roads, 
and the two hundred and fifty particular friends, inspired as 
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one man and woman by the idea of lighting up, had darted 
into their houses, and were putting candles in every dull little 
pane of glass. The general scarcity of everything occasioned 
candles to be borrowed in a rather peremptory manner of 
Monsieur Gabelle; and in a moment of reluctance and hesi- 
tation on that functionary’s part, the mender of roads, once so 
submissive to authority, had remarked that carriages were 
good to make bonfires with, and that post horses would roast. 

The chateau was left to itself to flame and burn. In the 
roaring and raging of the conflagration, a red-hot wind, driv- 
ing straight from the infernal regions, seemed to be blowing 
the edifice away. With the rising and falling of the blaze, the 
stone faces showed as if they were in torment. When great 
masses of stone and timber fell, the face with the two dints in 
the nose became obscured: anon struggled out of the smoke 
again, as if it were the face of the cruel Marquis, burning at 
the stake and contending with the fire. 

The chateau burned; the nearest trees, laid hold of by the 
fire, scorched and shriveled ; trees at a distance, fired by the 
four fierce figures, begirt the blazing edifice with a new forest 
of smoke. Molten lead and iron boiled in the marble basin of 
the fountain; the water ran dry; the extinguisher tops of the 
towers vanished like ice before the heat, and trickled down into 
four rugged wells of flame. Great rents and splits branched 
out in the solid walls, like crystallization ; stupefied birds 
wheeled about and dropped into the furnace; four fierce 
figures trudged away, East, West, North, and South, along 
the night-enshrouded roads, guided by the beacon they had 
lighted, towards their next destination. The illuminated vil- 
lage had seized hold of the tocsin, and, abolishing the lawful 
ringer, rang for joy. 

Not only that; but the village, light-headed with famine, 
fire, and bell ringing, and bethinking itself that Monsieur 
Gabelle had to do with the collection of rent and taxes— 
though it was but a small installment of taxes, and no rent at 
all, that Gabelle had got in those latter days— became im- 
patient for an interview with him and, surrounding his house, 
summoned him to come forth for personal conference. Where- 
upon Monsieur Gabelle did heavily bar his door, and retire to 
hold counsel with himself. The result of that conference was 
that Gabelle again withdrew himself to his house top behind 
his stack of chimneys; this time resolved, if his door were 
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broken in (he was a small Southern man of retaliative temper- 
ament), to pitch himself head foremost over the parapet, and 
crush a man or two below. 

Probably Monsieur Gabelle passed a long night up there, 
with the distant chateau for fire and candle, and the beating at 
his door, combined with the joy-ringing, for music; not to 
mention his having an ill-omened lamp slung across the road 
before his posting-house gate, which the village showed a 
lively inclination to displace in his favor. A trying suspense, 
to be passing a whole summer night on the brink of the black 
ocean, to take that plunge into it upon which Monsieur Gabelle 
had resolved! But, the friendly dawn appearing at last, and 
the rush candles of the village guttering out, the people 
happily dispersed, and Monsieur Gabelle came down, bring- 
ing his life with him for that while. 

Within a hundred miles, and in the light of other fires, 
there were other functionaries less fortunate, that night and 
other nights, whom the rising sun found hanging across once 
peaceful streets, where they had been born and bred ; also, 
there were other villagers and townspeople less fortunate than 
the mender of roads and his fellows, upon whom the function- 
aries and soldiery turned with success, and whom they strung 
up in their turn. But the fierce figures were steadily wending 
East, West, North, and South, be that as it would ; and who- 
soever hung, fire burned. The altitude of the gallows that 
would turn to water and quench it, no functionary, by any 
stretch of mathematics, was able to calculate successfully. 


In such rising of fire and rising of sea—the firm earth 
shaken by the rushes of an angry ocean which had now no ebb, 
but was always on the flow, higher and higher, to the terror 
and wonder of the beholders on the shore—three years of 
tempest were consumed. ; 

Monseigneur, as a class, had dissociated himself from the 
phenomenon of his not being appreciated ; of his being so 
little wanted in France, as to incur considerable danger of 
receiving his dismissal from it and this life together. 
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Count FERSEN. 


Royatty should, by this time, be far on with its prepara- 
tions [for escape]. Unhappily much preparation is needful. 
Gould a Hereditary Representative be carried in leather vache, 
how easy were it! But it is not so. 

New Clothes are needed ; as usual, in all Epic transactions, 
were it in the grimmest iron ages ; consider “ Queen Chrim- 
hilde, with her sixty sempstresses,” in that iron Nibelungen 
Song! No Queen can stir without new clothes. Therefore, 
now, Dame Campan whisks assiduous to this mantuamaker 
and to that ; and there is clipping of frocks and gowns, upper 
clothes and under, great and small; such a clipping and sew- 
ing as—might have been dispensed with. Moreover, her 
Majesty cannot go a step anywhither without her Nécessaire : 
dear Nécessaire, of inlaid ivory and rosewood; cunningly de- 
vised ; which holds perfumes, toilet implements, infinite small 
queenlike furnitures : necessary to terrestrial life. Not with- 
out a cost of some five hundred louis, of much precious time, 
and difficult hoodwinking which does not blind, can this same 
Necessary of life be forwarded by the Flanders Carriers, — 
never to get to hand. All which, you would say, augurs ill for 
the prospering of the enterprise. But the whims of women and 
queens must be humored. 

Bouillé, on his side, is making a fortified Camp at Mont- 
médi; gathering Royal-Allemand, and all manner of other 
German and true French Troops thither, “to watch the Aus- 
trians.” His Majesty will not cross the frontiers, unless on 
compulsion. Neither shall the Emigrants be much employed, 
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hateful as they are to all people. Nor shall old war god Broglie 
have any hand in the business ; but solely our brave Bouillé ; 
to whom, on the day of meeting, a Marshal’s Baton shall be 
delivered, by a rescued King, amid the shouting of all the 
troops. In the mean while, Paris being so suspicious, were it 
not perhaps good to write your loreign Ambassadors an osten- 
sible Constitutional Letter; desiring all Kings and men to take 
heed that King Louis loves the Constitution, that he has volun- 
tarily sworn, and does again swear, to maintain the same, and 
will reckon those his enemies who affect to say otherwise ? 
Such a Constitutional Circular is dispatched by Couriers, is 
communicated confidentially to the Assembly, and printed in 
all Newspapers ; with the finest effect. Simulation and dis- 
simulation mingle extensively in human affairs. 


We observe, however, that Count Fersen is often using his 
Ticket of Entry ; which surely he has clear right to do. A 
gallant Soldier and Swede, devoted to this fair Queen... . 

In fact, Count Fersen does seem a likely young soldier, of 
alert, decisive ways: he circulates widely, seen, unseen ; and 
has business on hand. Also Colonel the Duke de Choiseul, 
nephew of Choiseul the great, of Choiseul the now deceased ; 
he and Engineer Goguelat are passing and repassing between 
Metz and the Tuileries: and Letters go in cipher, — one of 
them, a most important one, hard to decipher ; Fersen having 
ciphered it in haste. 

On the other side, poor Commandant Gouvion, watching at 
the Tuileries, second in National command, sees several things 
hard to interpret. It is the same Gouvion who sat, long months 
ago, at the Townhall, gazing helpless into that Insurrection of 
Women ; motionless, as the brave stabled steed when conflagra- 
tion rises, till Usher Maillard snatched his drum. Sincerer 
Patriot there is not ; but many a shiftier. He, if Dame Cam- 
pan gossip credibly, is paying some similitude of love court to 
@ certain false Chambermaid of the Palace, who betrays much 
to him: the Nécessaire, the clothes, the packing of jewels, — 
could he understand it when betrayed? Helpless Gouvion 
gazes with sincere glassy eyes into it; stirs up his sentries to 
vigilance ; walks restless to and fro ; and hopes the best. 

But, on the whole, one finds that, in the second week of 
dune, Colonel de Choiseul is privately in Paris; having come 
“to see his children.” Also that Fersen has got a stupendous 
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new Coach built, of the kind named Berline ; done by the first 
artists ; aceording to a model: they bring it home to him, in 
Choiseul’s presence ; the two friends take a proof drive in it, 
along the streets ; in meditative mood ; then send it up to 
‘Madame Sullivan’s, in the Rue de Clichy,” far North, to wait 
there till wanted. Apparently a certain Russian Baroness de 
Korff, with Waiting Woman, Valet, and two Children, will 
travel homeward with some state: in whom these young mili- 
tary gentlemen take interest? A passport has been procured 
for her ; and much assistance shown, with Coach Builders and 
such like ; —so helpful-polite are young military men. Fersen 
has likewise purchased a Chaise fit for two, at least for two 
waiting maids; further, certain necessary horses ; one would 
say, he is himself quitting France, not without outlay? We 
observe finally that their Majesties, Heaven willing, will assist 
at Corpus-Christi Day, this blessed Summer Solstice, in Assump- 
tion Church, here at Paris, to the joy of all the world. For 
which same day, moreover, brave Bouillé, at Metz, as we find, 
has invited a party of friends to dinner... . 


On Monday night, the 20th of June, 1791, about eleven 
o’clock, there is many a hackney coach, and glass coach (car- 
rosse de remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the streets of 
Paris. But of all glass coaches, we recommend this to thee, O 
Reader, which stands drawn up in the Rue de Echelle, hard 
by the Carrousel and outgate of the Tuileries ; in the Rue de 
VEchelle that then was ; “ opposite Ronsin the saddler’s door,” 
as if waiting for a fare there! Not long does it wait: a hooded 
Dame, with two hooded Children, has issued from Villequier’s 
door, where no sentry walks, into the Tuileries Court of 
Princes ; into the Carrousel; into the Rue de lV’ Echelle ; where 
the Glass Coachman readily admits them; and again waits. 
Not long ; another Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, leaning 
on a servant, issues in the same manner ; bids the servant 
good night ; and is, in the same manner, by the Glass Coach- 
man, cheerfully admitted. Whither go so many dames? ’Tis 
his Majesty’s Couchée, Majesty just gone to bed, and all the 
Palace world is retiring home. But the Glass Coachman still 
waits ; his fare seemingly incomplete. 

By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in round hat and 
peruke, arm and arm with some servant, seemingly of the Run 
ner or Courier sort; he also issues through Villequier’s door; 
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starts a shoe buckle as he passes one of the sentries, stoops 
down to clasp it again; is, however, by the Glass Coachman, 
still more cheerfully admitted. And now, is his fare complete? 
Not yet; the Glass Coachman still waits. — Alas! and the false 
Chambermaid has warned Gouvion that she thinks the Royal 
Family will fly this very night; and Gouvion, distrusting his 
own glazed eyes, has sent express for Lafayette; and Lafay- 
étte’s Carriage, flaring with lights, rolls this moment through 
the inner Arch of the Carrousel, — where a Lady shaded in 
broad gypsy hat, and leaning on the arm of a servant, also of 
the Runner or Courier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the whim to touch a spoke of it with her badine, — light 
little magic rod which she calls badine, such as the Beautiful 
then wore. The flare of Lafayette’s Carriage rolls past: all is 
found quiet in the Court of Princes; sentries at their post ; 
Majesties’ Apartments closed in smooth rest. Your false Cham- 
bermaid must have been mistaken? Watch thou, Gouvion, 
with Argus’ vigilance ; for, of a truth, treachery is within these 
walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gypsy hat, and 
touched the wheel spoke with her badine? O Reader, that 
Lady that touched the wheel spoke was the Queen of France ! 
She has issued safe through that inner Arch, into the Carrousel 
itself ; but not into the Rue de VEchelle. Flurried by the 
rattle and rencounter, she took the right hand not the left ; 
neither she nor her Courier knows Paris; he indeed is no 
Courier, but a loyal stupid ci-devant Bodyguard disguised as 
one. They are off, quite wrong, over the Pont Royal and 
River ; roaming disconsolate in the Rue de Bac; far from the 
Glass Coachman, who still waits. Waits, with flutter of heart ; 
with thoughts — which he must button close up, under hig 
jarvey surtout ! 

Midnight clangs from all the City steeples; one precious 
hour has been spent so; most mortals are asleep. The Glass 
Coachman waits ; and inwhat mood! A brother jarvey drives 
up, enters into conversation ; is answered cheerfully in jarvey 
dialect : the brothers of the whip exchange a pinch of snuff ; 
decline drinking together ; and part with good night. Be the 
Heavens blest ! here at length is the Queen lady, in gypsy hat ; 
safe after perils ; who has had to inquire her way. She too is 
admitted ; her Courier jumps aloft, as the other, who is also a 
disguised Bodyguard, has done: and now, O Glass Coachman 
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of a thousand, — Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it is’ thou, 
— drive ! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen: crack! crack ! 
the Glass Coach rattles, and every soul breathes lighter. But 
is Fersen on the right road? Northeastward, to the Barrier of 
Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, thither were we bound : and 
lo, he drives right Northward! The royal Individual, in round 
hat and peruke, sits astonished ; but right or wrong, there is no 
remedy. Crack, crack, we go incessant, through the slumber- 
ing City. Seldom, since Paris rose out of mud, or the Long- 
haired Kings went in Bullock Carts, was there such a drive. 
Mortals on each hand of you, close by, stretched out horizontal, 
dormant ; and we alive and quaking! Crack, crack, through 
the Rue de Grammont; across the Boulevard ; up the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, — these windows, all silent, of Number 42, 
were Mirabeau’s. Toward the Barrier, not of Saint-Martin, 
but of Clichy on the utmost North! Patience, ye royal Indi- 
viduals; Fersen understands what he is about. Passing up 
the Rue de Clichy, he alights for one moment at Madame Sul- 
livan’s: ‘Did Count Fersen’s Coachman get the Baroness de 
Korff’s new Berline ?”” —“ Gone with it an hour and half ago,” 
grumbles responsive the drowsy Porter. — “ C’est bien.” Yes, 
it is weil; though had not such hour and half been lost, it 
were still better. Forth therefore, O Fersen, fast, by the Bar- 
rier de Clichy; then Eastward along the Outer Boulevard, 
what horses and whipcord can do! ' 

Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial night. Sleeping 
Paris is now all on the right hand of him; silent except for 
some snoring hum: and now he is Eastward as far as the Bar- 
rier de Saint-Martin : looking earnestly for Baroness de Korff’s 
Berline. This Heaven’s Berline he at length does, desery, 
drawn up with its six horses, his own German Coachman wait- 
ing on the box. Right, thou good German :, now haste, whither 
thou knowest ?——and as for us of the Glass Coach, haste tco ; 
O haste ; much time is already lost! The august Glass Coach 
fare, six Insides, hastily packs itself into the new Berline ; two 
Bodyguard Couriers behind. The Glass Coach itself is turned, 
adrift, its head toward the City ;\to wander whither it lists, — 
and be found next morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is 
on the new box, with its brave new hammercloths ; flourish- 
ing his whip ; he bolts forward toward Bondy. There a third 
and final Bodyguard Courier of ours ought surely to be, with 
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post horses ready ordered. There likewise ought that pur 
chased Chaise, with the two Waiting Maids and their band- 
boxes, to be ; whom also her Majesty could not travel without. 
Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the Heavens turn it well! 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all well. Here is 
the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy ; Chaise with Waiting Women ; 
horses all ready, and postilions with their churn boots, impa- 
tient in the dewy dawn. Brief harnessing done, the postilions 
with their churn boots vault into the saddles ; brandish cir- 
cularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under his jarvey sur- 
tout, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; royal hands 
waye speechless inexpressible response; Baroness de Korff’s 
Berline, with the Royalty of France, bounds off : forever, as it 
proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely Northward, through the 
country, toward Bougret ; gains Bougret, finds his German 
Coachman and chariot waiting there ; cracks off, and drives 
undiscovered into unknown space. <A deft active man, we say ; 
what he undertook to do is nimbly and successfully done. 


_And so the Royalty of France is actually fled? This pre- 
cicus night, the shortest of the year, it flies, and drives! 
Baroness de Korff is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, Goy- 
erness of the Royal Children : she who came hooded with the 
two hooded little ones ; little Dauphin ; little Madame Royale, 
known long afterwards as Duchesse d’Angouléme. Baroness 
de Korff’s Waiting Maid is the Queen in gypsy hat. The royal 
Individual in round hat and peruke, he is Valet for the time 
being. The other hooded Dame, styled Traveling Companion, 
is kind Sister Elizabeth ; she had sworn, long since, when the 
Insurrection of Women was, that only death should part her 
and them. And so they rush there, not too impetuously, 
through the Wood of Bondy : — over a Rubicon in their own 
and France’s History. 

Great; though the future is all vague! If we reach 
Bouillé? If we do not reach him? O Louis! and this all 
round thee is the great slumbering Earth (and overhead, the 
great watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of Bondy, — 
where Long-haired Childerie Donothing was struck through 
with iron; not unreasonably, in a world like ours. These 
peaked stone towers are Raincy ; towers of wicket D’Orléans. 
All slumbers save the multiplex rustle of our new Berline. 
Loose-skirted scarectow of an Herb Merchant, with his ass and 
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early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems the only creature we 
meet. But right ahead the great Northeast sends up ever- 
more his gray brindled dawn: from dewy branch, birds here 
and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming Sun. 
Stars fade out, and Galaxies ; Street Lamps of the City of God. 
The Universe, O my brothers, is flinging wide its portals for 
the Levee of the Great Hien Kine. Thou, poor King Louis, 
farest nevertheless, as mortals do, toward Orient lands of Hope 5 
and the Tuileries with its Levees, and France and the Earth 
itself, is but a larger kind of dog hutch, —oceasionally going 
rabid, 


THe RETURN. 


So, then, our grand Royalist Plot, of Flight to Metz, has 
executed itself. Long hovering in the background, as a dread 
royal ultimatum, it has rushed forward in its terrors : verily to 
some purpose. How many Royalist Plots and Projects, one 
after another, cunningly devised, that were to explode like 
powder mines and thunderclaps; not one solitary Plot of 
which has issued otherwise ! Powder mine of a Séance Royale 
on the 23d of June, 1789, which exploded as we then said, 
“through the touchhole” ;. which next, your war god Broglie 
having reloaded it, brought a Bastille about your ears. Then 
eame fervent Opera Repast, with flourishing of sabers, and O 
Richard, O my King; which aided by Hunger, produces 
Insurrection of Women, and Pallas Athene in the shape of 
Demoiselle Théroigne. Valor profits not ; neither has fortune 
smiled on fanfaronade. The Bouillé Armament ends as the 
Broglie one has done. Man after man spends himself in this 
cause, only to work it quicker ruin; it seems a cause doomed, 
forsaken of Earth and Heaven. 

On the 6th of October gone a year, King Louis, escorted by 
Demoiselle Théroigne and some two hundred thousand, made 
a Royal Progress and Entrance into Paris, such as man had 
never witnessed; we prophesied him Two more such; and 
accordingly another of them, after this Flight to Metz, is now 
coming to pass. Théroigne will not escort here; neither does 
Mirabeau now “sit in one of the accompanying carriages.” 
Mirabeau lies dead, in the Pantheon of Great Men. Théroigne 
lies living, in dark Austrian Prison ; having gone to Liege, 
professionally, and been seized there. Bemurmured now by 
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the hoarse-flowing Danube: the light of her Patriot Supper 
Parties gone quite out; so lies Théroigne: she shall speak 
with the Kaiser face to face, and return. And France lies — 
how! Fleeting Time shears down the great and the little; 
and in two years alters many things. 

But at all events, here, we say, 1s a second Ignominious 
Royal Procession, though much altered; to be witnessed also 
by its hundreds of thousands. Patience, ye Paris Patriots; 
the Royal Berline is returning. Not till Saturday: for the 
Royal Berline travels by slow stages; amid such loud-voiced 
confluent sea of National Guards, sixty thousand as they count; 
amid such tumult of all people. Three National Assembly 
Commissioners, famed Barnave, famed Pétion, generally re- 
spectable Latour-Maubourg, have gone to meet it; of whom 
the two former ride in the Berline itself beside Majesty, day 
after day. Latour, as a mere respectability, and man of whom 
all men speak well, can ride in the rear, with Dame de Tourzel 
and the Soubrettes. 

So on Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, Paris by hun- 
dreds of thousands is again drawn up: not now dancing the 
tricolor joy dance of hope; nor as yet dancing in fury dance of 
hate and revenge: but in silence, with vague look of conjec- 
ture, and curiosity mostly scientific. A Saint-Antoine Placard 
has given notice this morning that “ whosoever insults Louis 
shall be caned, whosoever applauds him shall be hanged.” Be- 
hold then, at last, that wonderful New Berline; encircled by 
blue National sea with fixed bayonets, which flows slowly, 
floating it on, through the silent assembled hundreds of thou- 
sands. Three yellow Couriers sit atop bound with ropes; Pé- 
tion, Barnave, their Majesties, with sister Elizabeth, and the 
children of France, are within. 

Smile of embarrassment, or cloud of dull sourness, is on the 
bioad phlegmatic face of his Majesty; who keeps declaring to 
the successive Official persons, what is evident, “ Eh bien, me 
voila (Well, here you have me);”’ and what is not evident, “I 
do assure you I did not mean to pass the frontiers ;”” speeches 
natural for that poor Royal Man; which Deceney would veil. 
Silent is her Majesty, with a look of grief and scorn; natural 
for that Royal Woman. Thus lumbers and creeps the igno- 
minious Royal Procession, through many streets, amid a silent 
gazing people: comparable, Mercier thinks, to some Procession 
du Roi de Basoche; or say, Procession of King Crispin, with 
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his Dukes of Sutormania and royal blazonry of Cordwainery. 
Except indeed that this is net comic: ah no, it is comico-tragic ; 
with bound Couriers, and a Doom hanging over it; most fan- 
tastic, yet most miserably real. Miserablest flebile ludibrium 
of a Pickle-herring Tragedy! It sweeps along there, in most 
ungorgeous pall, through many streets in the dusty summer 
evening; gets itself at length wriggled out of sight; vanishing 
in the Tuileries Palace, —toward its doom, of slow torture, 
peine forte et dure. 

Populace, it is true, seizes the three rope-bound yellow 
Couriers; will at least massacre them. But our august Assem- 
bly, which is sitting at this great moment, sends out Deputa- 
tion of rescue; and the whole is got huddled up. Barnave, 
“all dusty,” is already there, in the National Hall; making 
brief discreet address and report. As indeed, through the 
whole journey, this Barnave has been most discreet, sympa- 
thetic; and has gained the Queen’s trust, whose noble instinct 
teaches her always who is to be trusted. Very different from 
heavy Pétion; who, if Campan speak truth, ate his luncheon, 
comfortably fiiled his wineglass, in the Royal Berline; flung 
out his chicken bones past the nose of Royalty itself; and, on 
the King’s saying, “France cannot be a Republic,” answered, 
“No, it is not ripe yet.” Barnave is henceforth a Queen’s 
adviser, if advice could profit: and her Majesty astonishes 
Dame Campan by signifying almost a regard for Barnave, and 
that, in a day of retribution and Royal triumph, Barnave shall 
not be executed. 


On Monday night Royalty went; on Saturday evening 
it returns: so much, within one short week, has Royalty 
accomplished for itself. The Pickle-herring Tragedy has 
vanished in the Tuileries Palace, toward “pain strong and 
hard.” Watched, fettered and humbled, as Royalty never was. 
Watched even in its sleeping apartments and inmost recesses: 
for it has to sleep with door set ajar, blue National Argus 
watching, his eye fixed on the Queen’s curtains; nay, on one 
occasion, as the Queen cannot sleep, he offers to sit by her pil- 
low, and converse a little ! 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


In the leafy months of June and July, several French De- 
partments germinate a set of rebellious paper leayes, named 
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Proclamations, Resolutions, Journals, or Diurnals, ‘ of the Un- 
ion for Resistance to Oppression.” In particular, the Town of 
Caen, in Calvados, sees its paper leaf of Bulletin de Caen sud- 
denly bud, suddenly establish itself as Newspaper there; under 
the Editorship of Girondin National Representatives ! 

For among the proscribed Girondins are certain of a more 
desperate humor. Some, as Vergniaud, Valazé, Gensonne, “ar- 
rested in their own houses,” will await with stoical resignation 
what the issue may be. Some, as Brissot, Rabaut, will take to 
flight, to concealment ; which, as the Paris Barriers are opened 
again in a day or two, is not yet difficult. But others there 
are who will rush, with Buzot, to Calvados; or far over France, 
to Lyons, Toulon, Nantes, and elsewhither, and then rendezvous 
at Caen: to awaken .as with war trumpet the respectable De- 
partments ; and strike down an anarchic Mountain Faction ; 
at least not yield without a stroke at it. Of this latter temper 
we count some score or more, of the Arrested, and of the Not- 
yet-arrested; a Buzot, a Barbaroux, Louvet, Guadet, Pétion, 
who have escaped from Arrestment in their own homes; a 
Salles, a Pythagorean Vaiady, a Duchatel, the Duchatel that 
came in blanket and nightcap to vote for the life of Louis, who 
have escaped from danger and likelihood of Arrestment. These, 
to the number aé one time of Twenty-seven, do accordingly lodge 
here, at the ‘“Intendance or Departmental Mansion,” of the 
town of Caen in Calvados ; welcomed by Persons in Authority; 
welcomed and defrayed, having no money of their own. And 
the Bulletin de Caen comes forth, with the most animating 
paragraphs : How the Bourdeaux Department, the Lyons De- 
partment, this Department after the other is declaring itself ; 
sixty, or say sixty-nine, or seventy-two respectable Departments 
either declaring, or ready to declare. Nay, Marseilles, it seems, 
will march on Paris by itself, if need be. So has Marseilles 
Town said, That she will march. But on the other hand, that 
Montélimart Town has said, No thoroughfay:; and means even 
to “ bury herself” under her own stone and mortar first, — of 
this be no mention in Bulletin de Caen. 

Such animating paragraphs we read in this new Newspaper ; 
and fervors and eloquent sarcasm: tirades against the Moun- 
tain, from the pen of Deputy Salles; which resemble, say 
friends, Pascal’s * Provincials.” What is more to the purpose, 
these Girondins have got a General in chief, one Wimpfen, for- 
merly under Dumouriez; also a secondary questionable General 
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Puisaye, and others; and are doing their best to raise a force 
for war. National Volunteers, whosoever is of right heart : 
gather in, ye National Volunteers, friends of Liberty; from our 
Calvados Townships, from the Eure, from Brittany, from far 
and near: forward to Paris, and extinguish Anarchy! Thus 
at Caen in the early July days, there is a drumming and parad- 
ing, a perorating and consulting: Staff and Army; Council ; 
Club of Carabots, Anti-jacobin friends of Freedom, to denounce 
atrocious Marat. With all which, and the editing of Bulletins, 
a National Representative has his hands full. 

At Caen it is most animated; and, as one hopes, more or 
less animated in the “Seventy-two Departments that adhere to 
us.” Andina France begirt with Cimmerian invading Coali- 
tions, and torn with an internal La Vendée, this is the conclu- 
sion we haye arrived at: To put down Anarchy by Civil War ! 
Durum et durum, the Proverb says, non faciunt murum. La 
Vendée burns: Santerre can do nothing there; he may return 
home and brew beer. Cimmerian bombshells fly all along the 
North. That Siege of Mentz is become famed ; —lovers of the 
Picturesque (as Goethe will testify), washed country people of 
both sexes, stroll thither on Sundays, to see the artillery work 
and counterwork; “you only duck a little while the shot 
whizzes past.” Condé is capitulating to the Austrians ; Royal 
Highness of York, these several weeks, fiercely batters Valen- 
ciennes. For, alas, our fortified Camp of Famars was stormed 3; 
General Dampierre was killed; General Custine was blamed, — 
and indeed is now come to Paris to give “explanations.” 

Against all which the Mountain and atrocious Marat must 
even make head as they can. They, anarchic Convention as 
they are, publish Decrees, expostulatory, explanatory, yet not 
without severity ; they ray-forth Commissioners, singly or in 
pairs, the olive branch in one hand, yet the sword in the other. 
Commissioners come even to Caen ; but without effect. Mathe- 
matical Romme, and Prieur named of the Céte d’Or, venturing 
thither, with their olive and sword, are packed into prison ; 
there may Romme lie, under lock and key, “for fifty days’; 
and meditate his New Calendar, if he please. Cimmeria, La 
Vendée, and Civil War! Never was Republic One and Indi- 
visible at a lower ebb. — 

Amid which dim ferment of Caen and the World, History 
specially notices one thing: in the lobby of the Mansion de 
YIntendance, where busy Deputies are coming and going, a 
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young Lady with an aged valet, taking grave graceful leave of 
Deputy Barbaroux. She is of stately Norman figure ; in her 
twenty-fifth year; of beautiful still countenance: her name 
is Charlotte Corday, heretofore styled D’Armans, while Nobil- 
ity still was. Barbaroux has given her a Note to Deputy Du- 
perret,— him who once drew his sword in the effervescence. 
Apparently she will to Paris on some errand. ‘She was a 
Republican before the Revolution, and never wanted energy.” 
A completeness, a decision, is in this fair female Figure. ‘ By 
energy she means the spirit that will prompt one to sacrifice 
himself for his country.” What if she, this fair young Char- 
lotte, had emerged from her secluded stillness, suddenly like a 
Star; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, half-demonic splendor ; 
to gleam for a moment, and in a moment be extinguished : to 
be held in memory, so bright complete was she, through long 
centuries !— Quitting Cimmerian Coalitions without and the 
dim-simmering 25,000,000 within, History will look fixedly at 
this one fair Apparition of a Charlotte Corday; will note 
whither Charlotte moves, how the little Life burns forth so ra- 
diant, then vanishes swallowed of the Night. 

With Barbaroux’s Note of Introduction, and slight stock of 
luggage, we see Charlotte on ‘Tuesday, the 9th of July, seated in 
the Caen Diligence, with a place for Paris. None takes fare- 
well of her, wishes her Good Journey; her Father will find a 
line left, signifying that she is gone to England, that he must 
pardon her, and forget her. The drowsy Diligence lumbers 
along, amid drowsy talk of Politics, and praise of the Mountain ; 
in which she mingles not : all night, all day, and again all night. 
On Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the bridge of 
Neuilly ; here is Paris with her thousand black domes, the goal 
and purpose of thy journey! Arrived at the Inn de la Proyi- 
dence in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, Charlotte demands a 
room; hastens to bed; sleeps.all afternoon and night, till the 
morrow morning. 

On the morrow morning, she delivers her Note to Duperret. 
It relates to certain Family Papers which are in the Minister of 
the Interior’s hands; which a Nun at Caen, an old Convent 
friend of Charlotte’s, has need of ; which Duperret. shall assist 
her in getting: this then was Charlotte’s errand to Paris? She 
has finished this, in the course of Friday : — yet says nothing of 
returning. She has seen and silently investigated several things. 
The Convention, in bodily reality, she has seen; what the 
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Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of Marat she could 
not see ; he is sick at present, and confined to home. 

About eight on the Saturday morning, she purchases a aves 
sheath knife in the Palais Royal; then straightway, in the Place 
des Victoires, takes a hackney coach: “To the Rue de l’Ecole 
de Medecine, No. 44.” It is the residence of the Citoyen 
Marat !— The Citoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be seen; which 
seems to disappoint her much. Her business is with Marat, 
then? Hapless beautiful Charlotte; hapless squalid Marat! 
From Caen in the utmost West, from Neuchatel in the utmost 
Kast, they two are drawing nigh each other; they two have, 
very strangely, business together. — Charlotte, returning to her 
Inn, dispatches a short Note to Marat; signifying that she is 
from Caen, the seat of rebellion; that she desires earnestly to 
see him, and “will put it in his power to do France a great ser- 
vice.” Noanswer. Charlotte writes another Note, still more 
pressing; sets out with it by coach, about seven in the evening, 
herself. ‘Tired day laborers have again finished their Week ; 
huge Paris is circling and simmering, manifold according to its 
vague wont: this one fair Figure has decision in it; drives 
straight, — toward a purpose. 

It is yellow July evening, we say, the 13th of the month ; 
eve of the Bastille day, — when “ M. Marat,” four years ago, 
in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required of that Be- 
senval Hussar party, which had such friendly dispositions, “ to 
dismount, and give up their arms, then”; and became notable 
among Patriot men. Four years: what a road he has traveled ; 
—and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper bath; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution Fever, — of what 
other malady this History had rather not name. Excessively 
sick and worn, poor man: with precisely eleven pence half- 
penny of ready money, in paper; with slipper bath ; strong 
three-footed stool for writing on, the while; and a squalid — 
Washerwoman, one may call her: that is his civic establish- 
ment in Medical School Street; thither and not elsewhither 
has his road led them. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and 
Perfect Felicity: yet surely on the way toward that ?— Hark, 
arapagain! A musical woman’s voice, refusing to be rejected : 
it is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, 
recognizing from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday 
is admitted. 

Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen the seat of rebellion, and 
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wished to speak with you.--Be seated, mon enfant. Now, 
what are the Traitors going at Caen? What Deputies are at 
Caen ?— Charlotte names some Deputies. ‘Their heads shall 
fall within a fortnight,” croaks the eager People’s friend, clutch- 
ing his tablets to write: Barbaroux, Pétion, writes he with bare 
shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath: Pétion, and Louvet, 
and — Charlotte has drawn her knife from the sheath ; plunges 
it, with one sure stroke, into the writer’s heart. ‘A moi, chere 
amie (Help, dear)!” no more could the Death-choked say or 
shriek. The helpful Washerwoman running in, there is no 
Friend of the People, or Friend of the Washerwoman, left ; 
but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades 
below. 

And so Marat People’s friend is ended; the lone Stylites 
has got hurled down suddenly from his Pillar, — whitherward 
He that made him knows. Patriot Paris may sound triple and 
tenfold, in dole and wail; reéchoed by Patriot France; and 
the Convention, “* Chabot pale with terror, declaring that they 
are to be all assassinated,” may decree him Pantheon Honors, 
Public Funeral, Mirabeau’s dust making way for him; and 
Jacobin Societies, in lamentable oratory, summing up his char- 
acter, parallel him to One whom they think it honor to call 
“the good Sansculotte,” — whom we name not here; also a 
Chapel may be made, for the urn that holds his Heart, in the 
Place du Carrousel; and newborn children be named Marat; 
and Lago-di-Como Hawkers bake mountains of stueco into 
unbeautiful Busts; and David paint his Picture, or Death 
Scene; and such other Apotheosis take place as the human 
genius, in these circumstances, can devise, but Marat returns 
no more to the light of this Sun. One sole circumstance we 
have read with glear sympathy, in the old Moniteur News- 
paper: how Marat’s Brother comes from Neuchatel to ask of 
the Convention, *‘ that the deceased Jean-Paul Marat’s musket 
be given him.” For Marat too had a brother and natural affec- 
tions; and was wrapped once in swaddling clothes, and slept 
safe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of men! —A 
sister of his, they say, lives still to this day in Paris. 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished; the 
recompense of it is near and sure. The chére amie, and neigh- 
bors of the house, flying at her, she “overturns some movables,” 
intrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive; then quietly sur- 
renders ; goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison: she alone quiet, 
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all Paris sounding, in wonder, in rage or admiration, round her. 
Duperret is put in arrest, on account of her; his Papers sealed, 
— which may lead to consequences. Fauchet, in like manner ; 
though Fauchet had not so much as heard of her. Charlotte, 
confronted with these two Deputies, praises the grave firmness 
of Duperret, censures the dejection of Fauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice and 
Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face ; beautiful and calm: 
she dates it “fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” A 
strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; you 
could not say of what character. Tinville has his indictments 
and tape papers: the cutler of the Palais Royal will testify 
that he sold her the sheath knife ; “ All these details are need- 
less,” interrupted Charlotte; “it is I that killed Marat.” By 
whose instigation? —“ By no one’s.” What tempted you, 
then? His crimes. “{ killed one man,” added she, raising 
her -voice extremely (extrémement), as they went on with 
their questions, “1 killed one man to save a hundred thousand ; 
a villain to save innocents; a savage wild beast to give repose 
to my country. Iwasa Republican before the Revolution; I 
never wanted energy.” There is therefore nothing to be said. 
The public gazes astonished: the hasty limners sketch her fea- 
tures, Charlotte not disapproving: the men of law proceed 
with their formalities. The doom is Death as a murceress. 
To her Advocate che gives thanks; in gentle phrase, in high- 
flown classical spirit. To the Priest they send her she gives 
thanks; but needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other aid 
from him. 

On this same evening, therefore, about half-past seven o'clock, 
from the gate of the Conciergerie, to a City all on tiptoc, the 
fatal Cart issues; seated on it a fair young creature, sheeted 
in red smock of Murderess; so beautiful, serene, so full of life; 
journeying toward death, — alone amid the World. Many 
take off their hats, saluting reverently; for what heart but 
must be touched? Others growl and howl. Adam Lux, of 
Mentz, declares that she is greater than Brutus; that it were 
beautiful to die with her: the head of this young man seems 
turned. At the Place de la Révolution, the countenance of 
Charlotte wears the same still smile. The executioners pro- 
ceed to bind her feet; she resists, thinking it meant as an 
insult; on a word of explanation, she submits with cheerful 
apology. As the last act, all being now ready, they take the 
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neckerchief from her neck: a blush of maidenly shame over- 
spreads that fair face and neck; the cheeks were still tinged 
with it when the executioner lifted the severed head, to show 
it to the people. ‘It is most true,” says Forster, “that he 
struck the cheek insultingly; for I saw it with my eyes: the 
Police imprisoned him for it.” 

In this manner have the Beautifulest and the Squalidest 
come in collision, and extinguished one another. Jean-Paul 
Marat and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, are 
no more. “Day of the Preparation of Peace?” Alas, how 
were peace possible or preparable, while, for example, the 
hearts of lovely Maidens, in their convent stillness, are dream- 
ing not of Love paradises and the light of Life, but of Codrus’ 
sacrifices and Death well earned? ‘That 25,000,000 hearts have 
got to such temper, this 7s the Anarchy; the soul of it lies in 
this ; whereof not peace can be the embodiment! The death 
of Marat, whetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse than 
any life. O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the Beauti- 
ful and the Squalid, sleep ye well,—in the Mother’s bosom 
that bore you both! 

This is the History of Charlotte Corday; most definite, 
most complete; angelic-demonic: like a Star! Adam Lux 
goes home, half delirious; to pour forth his Apotheosis of her, 
in paper and print; to propose that she have a statue with this 
inscription, Greater than Brutus. Friends represent his dan- 
ger; Lux is reckless; thinks it were beautiful to die with her. 
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POEMS AND SONGS OF BURNS. 


{Rosert Burns, Scotch poet and song writer, was born January 25, 1759; 
.&¢ son of a struggling farmer, and himself hard-worked. Resolving to emi- 
zsate to Jamaica, he published his poems in 1786 to gain passage money ; but 
dhe name they made him drew him to Edinburgh instead, and gained him an 
antrée into the best circles, where he made a deep impression ; a second edition 
was issued in 1787. After that he never took money for any of his songs, and 
dved in voluntary hardship, though their sale would have put him at ease. He 
was made an exciseman in 1788, and took a farm also. His sympathies with 
the French Revolution hindered his promotion ; and dissipated habits hastened 
fs death, which occurred July 21, 1796. ] 


Tam 0’? SHANTER. 


Wuen chapman billies! leave the street, 
An’ drouthy? neebors, neebors meet, 
As market days are wearing late, 
An’ folk begin to tak the gate ;° 
While we sit bousing at the nappy,‘ 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 
We thinkna on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps,’ and styles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter ; 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonie lasses), 

O Tam! hadst thou but been sae wise 
As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum,® 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum,’ 
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' Grinding time. 
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That frae November till October, 

Ae market day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka meldez,! wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 
That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi Kirkton Jean till Monday 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou wad be found deep drowned in Doon; 
Or catched wi’ warlocks? in the mirk,? 

By Alloway’s old haunted kirk, 

Ah, gentle dames! it gars‘ me greet,® 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 

How mony lengthened, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises! 

But to our tale: Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

WY reaming swats,° that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, Souter’ Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony; 

Tam lo’d him like a vera brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither, 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 
And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi’ favors, secret, sweet, and precious: 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle, 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drowned himsel amang the nappy: 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure ; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ;, 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white —then melts forever 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you ean point their place ; 
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Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 

Nae man can tether time or tide ; — 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 

That hour, 0’ night’s black arch the keystane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sie a night he takes the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellowed: 
That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, — 
A better never lifted leg, — 

Tam skelpit? on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet; 
Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest boggles? catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists and houlets nightly ery. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Where in the snaw the chapman smoored ;* 
And past the birks* and meikle® stane, 
Where drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane ; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters fand the murdered bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Where Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
'The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll: 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze ; 

Thro’ ilka bore® the beams were glancing; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil; 
Wi?’ usquebae,’ we'll face the devil ! — 
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The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he caredna deils a boddle.? 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
She ventured forward on the light; 

And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance; 

Nae cotillion brent-new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock bunker? in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 

A towzie* tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screwed the pipes and gart* them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 
And by some devilish cantrip ® slight 
Each in its cauld hand held a light, — 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns;7 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae the rape, 

Wi his last gasp his gab* did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red rusted; 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; 

WY mair o’ horrible and awfw’, 

Which ey’n to name wad be unlawfw’. 

As Tammie glowred, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 
The piper loud and louder blew; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit,® 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost ” her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark!™ 

Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens; 
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Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie? flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen! 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies,? 
For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 

But withered beldams, auld and droll,’ 
Rigwoodie* hags wad spean? a foal, 
Lowping and flinging on a crummock,® 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 


But Tam kend what was what fw’ brawlie: 


There was ae winsome wench and walie,’ 
That night enlisted in the core, 
(Lang after kend on Carrick shore; 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished mony a bonie boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear,’ 
And kept the country side in fear,) 
Her cutty ® sark, o’ Paisley harn,” 
That while a lassie she had worn, 
In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntie. — 
Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft ! for her wee Nannie, 
Wi twa pund Scots” (‘twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 

But here my muse her wing maun cour; ™® 
Sic flights are far beyond her power ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was, and strang,) 
And how Tam stood, like ane bewitched, 
And thought his very een enriched; 
Even Satan glowred, and fidged fu’ fain, 
And hotched* and blew wi’ might and main: 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint’ his reason a’thegither, 
And roars out, “ Weel done, Cutty-sark !” 
And in an instant all was dark: 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,” 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; ” 
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As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market crowd, 

When, “ Catch the thief!” resounds aloud; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi monie an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin {* 

Tn hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefw woman! 

Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the keystane of the brig: 

There at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they darena cross. 

But ere the keystane she could make, 

The fient? a tail she had to shake! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle ;° 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle — 

Ae spring brought off her master hale,’ 

But left behind her ain gray tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 
Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 

Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed: 

Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think, ye may buy the joys o’er dear — 

Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


To a Mousr, on TurNING HER UP IN HER NEst?, WITH THE 
Piow, Novemser, 1785. 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
‘Thou needna start awa sae hasty, 
WY bickerin’ brattle !5 
T wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’rin’ pattle!® 


T’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
Av’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
4 Present bought at a fair. 2 Devil. 8 Aim. * Whole, 5 Scamper. 
© Plough-cleaning stick, 
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At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubtna, whiles, but thou may thieve: 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun livet 
A daimen-icker! in a thrave * 

’S a sma’ request: 
Vl get a blessing wi’ the lave, 

And never miss’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, oe in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin; 

An’ naething, now, to big® a new one, 
0” spdaave green ! 

Aw’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 
Baith snell* an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a eae nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But > house or hald,® 
To thole? the winter’s sleety dribble, 
Av’ eranreuch § cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane,? 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley,” 

Aw lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my ee 

On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

T guess an’ fear! 


1 Occasional ear. 2Tw gnty -four sheaves. 8 Build. 4 Sharp. 
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For A’ TuHat anp A’ THAT. 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hings his head, and a’ that ? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a that, and a’ that! 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp: 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray ? and a’ that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that: 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie? ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof* for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith — he mauna fa’‘ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Ave higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree,’ and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


2 Spark. ® Blockhead, 4 Try. 
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ApprEss 10 THE Unco Gurp, or THE Rieipty RIGHTEOUS. 


My son, these maxims make a rule, 
And lump them aye thegither ; 
The Rigip Rieureous is a fool, 
The Rig Wise anither : 
The cleanest corn that e’er was dight, 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in ; 
So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin.? 


Sotomon. — Eccles. vii, 16. 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye’ve naught to do but mark and tell 
Your Neebor’s fauts and folly! 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 
Supplyed wi’ store o’ water, 

The heapet happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 


Hear me, ye venerable Core,” 
As counsel for poor mortals, 

That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s door, 
For glaikit*® Folly’s portals : 

J, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 
Would here propone defenses, 

Their donsie‘ tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 


Ye see your state wi’ their’s compared, 
And shudder at the niffer:° 

But cast a moment’s fair regard, 
What maks the mighty differ , 

Discount what scant occasion gave 
That purity ye pride in, 

And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 
Your better art o’ hiding. 


Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

What raging must his veins convulse, 
That still eternal gallop: 
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Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea way ; 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 
It makes an unco leeway. 


See Social Life and Glee sit down, 
All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrifyed, they’re grown 
Debauchery and Drinking: 

O would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences ; 

Or your more dreaded hell to state, 
Damnation of expenses ! 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous Dames, 
Tyed up in godly laces, 

Before you gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change o’ cases : 

A dear loved lad, convenience snug, 
A treacherous inclination — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 
Ye’re aiblins nae temptation. 


Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still gentler sister Woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin! wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


} Little bit, 
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To a Louse, ON SEEING ONE on A Lapy’s Bonner at CHURCH. 


Ha! where ye gaun, ye crawlin’ ferlie!* 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 
Owre gauze and lace; 
Tho’ faith, I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


Ye ugly, creepin’, blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunned by saunt an’ sinner, 
How dare ye set your fit upon her, 
Sae fine a lady! 
Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith,? in some beggar’s haffet® squattle ; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 
W? ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
Tn shoals and nations ; 
Where horn nor bane ne’er dare unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 


Now haud ye there, ye’re out o’ sight, 
Below the fatt’rels,* snug an’ tight; 
Na, faith * ye yet! ye’ll no be right 
Till ye’ve got on it, 
The vera tapmost, tow’ring height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 


My sooth! right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump and gray as onie grozet ;° 
O for some rank, mercurial rozet,’ 
Or fell, red smeddum,? 
I’d gie you sic a hearty doze ot, 
Wad dress your droddum !*® 


I wadna been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flainen toy ;” 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 
On’s wyliecoat ;™ 
But Miss’s fine Lunardi! fie, 
How daur ye do’t ? 


1 Notable sight. 2 Quick. 3 Side of the head. 4 Ribbon-ends, 
5 Trust. 6 Gooseberry. 7 Rosin. 8 Powder. 9 Breech. 
1) Head-dress. 11 Flannel jacket. 
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O, Jenny, dinna toss your head, 
An’ set your beauties a’ abread ! 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie’s makin! 
Thae winks and finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin! 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n Devotion ! 


Higuuanp Mary. 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie !! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow, and locked embrace, 
Our parting was fw’ tender ; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 

But oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
IT aft hae kissed sae fondly! 


1 Muddy. 
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And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mold’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


Duncan GRAY. 


Duncan Gray came here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
On blythe yule night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Maggie coost?! her head fu’ high, 
Looked asklent and unco skeigh,? 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh: 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Duncan fleeched,* and Duncan prayed 3 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Dunean sighed baith out and in, 
Grat® his een baith bleer’t and blin’,® 
Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn;’ 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 

- For a haughty hizzie die? 

She may gae to— France for me! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


How it comes let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
Meg grew sick —as he grew hale, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And O, her een, they spak sic things! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
1 Tossed. 2 Proud. 3 Shyly aside. 4 Begged. 5 Wept. 
6 Bleared and blind. 7 Cataract. 
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Duncan was a lad 0’ grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath; 
Now they’re crouse and cantie? baith, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


WHISTLE, AND ’xt ComE To you, my Lap. 


O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad; 
O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad: 
Tho’ father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 


But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 
Ané comena unless the back-yett® be a-jee; 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as you werena comin’ to me, 
And come as ye werena comin’ to me. 
Chorus — O whistle, ete. 


At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye caredna a flie: 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonie black ee, 
Yet look as ye werena lookin’ at me. 

Yet look as ye werena lookin’ at me. 


Chorus. 
Aye vow and protest that ye carena for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wee; 
But courtna anither, tho’ jokin ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
Chorus. 


Joun ANDERSON my Jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent ;* 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw 5 


1 Smothered. * Cheerful and merry, 5 Back gate. 4 Smooth. 
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But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We've had wv ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 


WHAT cAN A YouNG LaAssiE Do wl’ AN OLtp Man? 


What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an’ lan’! 
Chorus —Bad luck on the penny, ete. 


He’s always compleenin’ frae mornin’ to e’enin’, 
He hosts! and he hirples”® the weary day lang: 
He’s doylt® and he’s dozin’, his binid it is frozen, 
Oh, dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man! 
Chorus. 


He hums and he hankers,* he frets and he cankers, 

I never can please him, do a’ that I can; 
He’s peevish, and jealous of a’ the young fellows: 
Oh, dool® on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 
Chorus, 


My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
T’1l do my endeavor to follow her plan 
Vl cross him, and rack him, until I heart-break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 
Chorus. 


I Love My JEAN. 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best: 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monie a hill between ; 


1 Coughs, 2 Hobbles. 3 Stupid. 4 Wants this and that. 5 Sorrow. 
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But day and night my faney’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair: 
T hear her in the tunefw’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 
There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw,' or green, 
There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


Tue Harry Trio. 


Oh, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam to pree;? 
Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night, 
Ye wadna find in Christendie. 


Chorus — We are na fou, we’re no that fou, 


But just a drappie in our ee; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we’ll taste the barley bree. 


Here we are met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys, I trow, are we; 
And monie a night we’ve merry been, 
And monie mae we hope to be! 
Chorus. 


It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie; 
She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee! 
Chorus. 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A euckold, coward loun is he! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the King among us three! 
Chorus. 


t Grove, 2 Taste, 
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Tue Banks 0’ Doon. 


Ye banks and braes 0’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fw’ o’ care! 
Thowlt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed — never to return. 


Thow’lt break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate, 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wistna o’ my fate. 
Aft hae I roved by bonie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine; 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And fondly sae did I 0’ mine. 


Wy lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
fw sweet upon its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver stole my rose, 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 

Wr lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon a morn in June; 

And sae I flourished on the morn, 
And sae was pu’d on noon. 


My Heart’s In THE: HIGHLANDS. 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valor, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 


Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods, 
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My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


GREEN GROW THE Rasues, O! 
A FRAGMENT, 


Chorus — Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent amang the lasses, O! 


There’s naught but care on ev’ry han’? 
In ev’ry hour that passes, O; 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
Aw’ ’twere na for the lasses, O. 
Chorus — Green grow, ete. 


The warly? race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
Av’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O, 
Chorus — Green grow, ete. 


But gie me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O; 
Av’ warly cares, an’ warly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie,? O! 
Chorus — Green grow, ete. 


For you sae douse,’ ye sneer at this, 
Ye’re naught but.senseless asses, O: 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly loved the lasses, O. 
Chorus—- Green grow, ete. . 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
Aw then she made the lasses, O. 
Chorus — Green grow, ete. 


1 Worldly, 2 'Topsy-turvy. 3 Sober, 
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POEMS OF LADY NAIRNE. 


[Baroness Carorrya Oxipnant Naren, song writer, was born in Perth- 
shire, Scotland, August 16, 1766, and died there October 27, 1845. Her life was 
spent in Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. Her eighty-seven songs were 
written for the Scottish Minstrel (1821-1824), under the pen name B. B., or 
Mrs. Bogan of Bogan, and were posthumously published as ‘‘ Lays from Strath- 
earn.’’ Many of them are exquisite in form and sentiment, the most familiar 
being ‘‘ Land o’ the Leal,’ “ Caller Herrin’,”’ and ‘‘ The Laird 0’ Cockpen.’?] 


Tue Lass 0’ Gowrtn. 


*TWAs on a simmer’s afternoon, 
A wee afore the sun gaed doun, 
A lassie wi’ a braw new goun 

Cam’ owre the hills to Gowrie. 
The rosebud washed in simmev’s shower 
Bloomed fresh within the sunny bowers 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 

That e’er was seen in Gowrie. 


To see her cousin she cam’ there, 

An’ oh! the scene was passing fair; 

For what in Scotland can compare 
Wy the Carse 0’ Gowrie ? 

The sun was setting on the Tay, 

The blue hills melting into gray, 

The mavis and the blackbird’s lay 
Were sweetly heard in Gowrie. 


O lang the lassie I had wooed, 

Aw truth and constancy had vowed, 

But couldna speed wi’ her I lo’ed, 
Until she saw fair Gowrie. 

I pointed to my faither’s ha’, 

Yon bonnie bield? ayont the shaw, 

Sae loun’ that there nae blast could blaw, 
Wad she no bide in Gowrie ? 


Her faither was baith glad and wae; 
Her mither she wad naething say ; 
The bairnies thocht they wad get play, 
If Kitty gaed to Gowrie. 
She whiles did smile, she whiles did greet, 
The blush and tear were on her cheek — 
She naething said, an’ hung her head; 
But now she’s Leddy Gowrie. 


1 Shelter, 2 Sheltered. 
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TAMMY. 


I wish I kenned my Maggie’s mind, 
If she’s for me or Tammy ; 
To me she is but passing kind, 
She’s caulder still to Tammy. 
And yet she lo’es me no that ill, 
If I believe her granny ; 
O sure she must be wond’rous nice, 
If she’ll no hae me or Tammy. 


I’ve spiered her ance, I’ve spiered her twice, 
And still she says she canna; 

T’ll try her again, and that mak’s thrice, 
And thrice, they say, is canny. 

Wi? him she’ll hae a chaise and pair, 
Wi’ me she’ll hae shanks naggie ; 

He’s auld and black, I’m young and fair, 
She’ll surely ne’er tak’ Tammy. 


But if she’s a fule, and slightlies me, 
T’se e’en draw up wi’ Nancy; 
There’s as gude fish into the sea 
As e’er cam’ out, I fancy. 
And though I say’t that shou’dna say’t, 
I’m owre gude a match for Maggie; 
Sae mak’ up your mind without delay, 
Are you for me, or Tammy ? 


THe LAND Oo’ THE LEAL. 


I’m wearin’ awa’, John, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John, 
V’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John; 
And oh! we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leai. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John, 
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The joy that’s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal. 


Sae dear that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfw’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh! dry your glistening ee, John, 
My soul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh! haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And V’l] weleome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 
This warld’s cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet, and we’ll be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 


CALLER HERRIN’. 


Wha’ll buy my caller [fresh] herrin’ ? 
They’re bonnie fish and halesome farin’: 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth ? 


When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dreamed ye aught o’ our poor fellows, 
Darklin’ as they faced the billows, - 
A’ to fill the woven willows ? 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth. 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 


They’re no brought here without brave darin’. 


Buy my caller herrin’, 
Hauled through wind and rain. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth ? 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’: 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 

Ca’ them lives of men. 
- Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth ? 
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When the creel o’ herrin’ passes, 
Ladies, clad in silks and laces, 
Gather in their braw pelisses, 
Cast their heads and screw their faces. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth ? 


Caller herrin’s no got lightly ; 
Ye can trip the spring fu’ tightly ; 
Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, flingin’, 
Gow ' has set you a’ a-singin’. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth ? 


Neebor wives, new tent? my tellin’: 
When the bonny fish ye’re sellin’, 

At ae word be* in your dealin’, — 

Truth will stand when a’ things’s fallin’. 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonny fish and halesome farin’: 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth? 


Tue HunpRED PIPERs. 


Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 

Wi a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 
We'll up an’ gie them a blaw, a blaw, 
Wi a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 

Oh! it’s owre the Border awa’, awa’, 
It’s owre the Border awa’, awa’, 

We'll on an’ we’ll march to Carlisle ha’, 
Wy its yetts,’ its castell, an’ a’, an’ a’. 


Oh! our sodger lads looked braw, looked braw, 


Wi their tartans, kilts, an’ a’, an’ a’, 
Wi’ their bonnets, an’ feathers, an’ glitterin’ gear, 
Aw’ pibrochs soundin’ sweet an’ clear. 
Will they a’ return to their ain dear glen ? 
Will they a return, our Hieland men ? 
Second-sighted Sandy looked fw’ wae, 
And mothers grat’ when they marched away, 
Wy a hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ a’, ete, 


2 Heed. 8 Keep to one statement. 4 Gates. 


5 Wept. 
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Oh, wha is foremost 0’ a’, 0’ a’? 
Oh, wha does follow the blaw, the blaw ? 
Bonnie Charlie, the King o’ us a’, hurrah! 
Wv his hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 
His bonnet and feather he’s wavin’ high, 
His prancin’ steed maist seems to fly, 
The nor’ wind plays wi’ his curly hair, 
While the pipers blaw in an unco flare, 

Wi’ a hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ a’, etc. 


The Esk was swollen, sae red and sae deep, 
But shouther to shouther the brave lads keep ; 


Twa thousand swam owre to free English ground, ~ 


Ayn’ danced themselves dry to the pibroch’s sound. 
Dumfoundered, the English saw — they saw — 
Dumfoundered, they heard the blaw, the blaw ; 
Dumfoundered, they a’ ran awa, awa, 

From the hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’.— Chorus. 


Wouutp You BE YOUNG AGAIN ? 


Would you be young again ? 
So would not I— 

One tear to memory given, 
Onward I'd hie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh ? 


If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way ? 
Wander through thorny wilds, 
Faint and astray ? 
Night’s gloomy watches fled, 
Morning all beaming red, 
Hope’s smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward — away. 


Where are they gone, of yore 
My best delight ? 

Dear and more dear, though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

- There is the land for me: 

Fly, time, fly speedily, 

Come life and light. 
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CASANOVA OUTWITS THE INQUISITION. 


(From ‘‘The Escapes of Casanova and Latude from Prison’’: translation of 
Clara Bell.) 


[Grovannt Jacoro Casanova, self-styled “de Seingalt,’? adventurer and 
impostor, was born 1725 in Venice, and studied for the Church ; expelled from 
a seminary of priests, he wandered for many years among the European capi- 
tals from Constantinople to Paris, playing the violin, practicing medicine, tak- 
ing up tricks and trades with astonishing versatility and facility, patronized by 
nobles and intimate with prominent authors, always in luxury and the best 
company at first, and always having to leave a place in evil odor after a short 
time. In 1761 at least he took up serious magic like Cagliostro, undertaking to 
turn an old woman into a young man. He died in Bohemia in 1803, ] 


{Imprisoned in Venice by the Inquisitors, he had been removed from a foul 

torture-hole of a cell to a comfortable room, though under the roof 
; leads; it was soon discovered that he had cut through his floor to 
| escape, which would have cost the jailer, Lorenzo, his life.] 


I HEARD heavy steps, and presently Lorenzo appeared before 
me, his face distorted with fury, foaming with rage, and blas- 
pheming God and all the saints. He stamped his feet, tore 
his hair, and rushed out like a madman. His people came 
back bringing me all my property, excepting my piece of 
marble and my lamp. Before leaving the corridor, and after 
locking my cell, he closed the two windows by which some 
fresh air came in. I thus found myself confined in a narrow 
space without a breath of air from anywhere. However, my 
situation did not trouble me particularly, for I confess on the 
whole I thought I had got off cheaply. In spite of his knowl- 
edge of his business, it had happily not occurred to him to 
turn my arm-chair bottom upward ; and so, being still possessed 
of my bolt, I returned thanks to Providence, and believed I 
might still be allowed to regard it as the blessed instrument 
which, sooner or later, might procure me my deliverance. 

I never shut an eye all night, partly from the heat and 
partly in consequence of the agitation I had gone through. 
At daybreak, Lorenzo brought me some abominable wine and 
water which I could not possibly drink. Everything else was 
to match: dried-up salad, putrid meat, and bread harder than 
English ship’s biscuit. He did not have the room cleaned, 
and when I begged him to open the windows he pretended not 
to hear me ; but an archer armed with an iron rod tapped all 
wbout the room, against the walls, and on the floor, especially 
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under my bed. I watched their proceedings with an air of 
indifference, but I did not fail to observe that the archer did 
not tap the ceiling. 

“That is the way,” said I to myself, “I must get out of this 
infernal place.” However, to succeed in this plan; circum- 
stances must be brought about over which I had no control; 
for I could do nothing which would not be seen. The cell 
was newly cleaned, and the smallest scratch would have struck 
the eyes of my keepers. 


[He manages a secret correspondence with other prisoners, one a certain 
friar named Balbi.] 


I informed him that I had a little crowbar, twenty inches in 
length ; that with this tool he was to pierce a hole through the 
ceiling of his room, that then he was to pierce the floor over 
my head ; thus he would be able to get at me, and then, after 
breaking through the ceiling, he was to help me to get out. 
“When that is done, your work will be done, and mine will be- 
gin. I will set you free, you and Count Asquino. 

“All you have to think of is how I may -best transmit to 
you the instrument of our safety, without giving the bearer of 
it the faintest suspicion. Meanwhile, get your jailer to bring 
you a couple of score of pictures of the saints, large enough to 
cover the walls and ceiling of your room. ‘These pious images 
will rouse no suspicions in Lorenzo, and will avail to hide the 
gap you must make in the ceiling. It will’ take you some days 
to work the opening, and’ Lorenzo will not see what you have 
done each morning if you cover it up with a picture. If you 
ask me why I do not do this myself, I reply that I cannot, be- 
cause I am an object of suspicion to our warder, and you will 
no doubt think this is a valid objection.” 

Although I had desired him to think of a plan for obtaining 
the tool, I was constantly trying to think of one myself ; I had 
a happy inspiration, on which I acted forthwith. I desired 
Lorenzo to buy me a folio edition of the Bible which had been 
lately published ; the Vulgate and the Septuagint together. I 
hoped to be able to slip my tool into the back of this volume 
and so send it to the monk ; when I had it, I found that the 
bolt was two inches longer than the book. 

This is what I contrived. : 

I told Lorenzo that I meant to keep St. Michael’s day by 
having a dish of macaroni with cheese, and that as I wished to 
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doa little civility to the gentleman who had been so kind as to 
lend me the books, I wanted to send him a large dish of it, and 
to prepare it with my own hands. Lorenzo told me that the 
said gentleman was very curious to see the big book which had 
cost three sequins. This made matters easy. ‘“ Very good,” 
said I, “I will send it to him with the macaroni; only, bring 
me the largest dish you have in the place, for I want to do 
things on a grand scale.” 

He promised to satisfy me. I wrapped my crowbar in 
paper and slipped it into the back of the Bible, taking note 
that it stuck out no more at one end than at the other. By 
placing a large dish of macaroni very full of melted butter on 
the book, I was sure that his eyes must be fixed on the rim of 
the dish to avoid spilling the grease on the book. I warned 
Father Balbi of all this, bidding him be careful how he took 
the dish, and above all to take both book and dish together and 
not one before the other. 

On the day appointed Lorenzo came earlier than usual, 
with a saucepan full of boiling macaroni, and all the necessary 
ingredients for seasoning it. I melted a quantity of butter, 
and after putting the macaroni into the dish I poured butter 
on it till it reached the very edge. The dish was a huge one, 
much larger than the book on which I had placed it. All this 
I did at the door of my cell, Lorenzo standing outside. 

When everything was ready I carefully lifted the Bible 
with the dish, taking care to turn the back of the volume to 
the bearer ; and I bid Lorenzo hold his arms well apart and 
spread his hands, to take great care not to spill the grease on 
the book, and to carry it straight to its destination. As I 
gave him the precious burthen I looked him in the face, and was 
delighted to seo that he never took his eyes off the butter for 
fear of spilling it. He said he had better take the dish first 
and come back for the book ; but I said it would spoil all the 
value of the gift, and that it must all go together. Then he 
complained that I had put too much butter, and said with a 
laugh that if he spoilt it he would not be responsible for the 
damage. 

As soonas I saw the Bible safe in the lout’s hands I felt 
certain of success, for he could not see the ends of the bolt 
without lurching very much to one side; and I saw nothing to 
induce him to take his eyes off the dish, which he had to keep 
level. I watched him till he went into the outer cell, leading 
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to the monk’s, and I heard Balbi blow his nose three times, the 
signal we had agreed on to show that everything had arrived 
safely. And in a minute Lorenzo returned to tell me so. 

Balbi set to work forthwith, and by the end of a week he 
had made a large enough hole in the ceiling, which he covered 
with a print stuck fast with bread-crumb. On the 8th of Octo- 
ber he wrote that he had spent the whole night working at the 
wall which divided us, and that he had not been able to move a 
single brick. He expatiated on the difficulty of loosening the 
bricks, which were set in'a very hard cement ; but he promised 
to persevere, though he persisted in saying that we should only 
get ourselves into a worse plight than ever. IJ replied that I 
was sure of the contrary, and that he must take my word for it 
and work on. 

Alas ! I was not sure of anything of the kind, but I had to 
say so or give the whole thing up. I must get out of this hell 
where I was kept by the most detestable tyranny ; this was all 
I knew: and all I thought of was to take steps to that end, 
determined either to succeed or never to give in till I had 
reached the point where I could go no farther. I had studied 
and learnt from the great book of experience that it is vain to 
take advice in great undertakings ; that the only way is to put 
them into execution, and not to dispute with Fortune for her 
share in the ruling of human concerns. If I had communi- 
cated to Father Balbi any such high mysteries of philosophy, 
he would have said that I was a madman. 

His difficulties were over after the first night, for the far. 
ther he worked the easier it became, and at last he had dis. 
lodged thirty-six bricks. 

On the 16th of October, at ten in the morning, at the very 
moment when I was engaged in translating an ode of Horace, 
I heard above my head a stamping noise and three little taps, 
This was the signal we had agreed on to make sure that we 
were not mistaken. He worked on till nightfall, and next. 
day he wrote that if my ceiling were not more than two planks 
thick his work would be finished that day. He told me he 
had taken care to make the excavation round, as I had advised 
him, and that he would not pierce the boards. This above all 
was needful, for the smallest symptom of a crack would have 
been fatal. The hole, he added, wopld be such that it would 
not take more than a quarter of an hour to finish it. I had 
fixed the hour for the next day but one, to escape from my 
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dungeon at night, never to return: for, with a companion, 1 
felt sure of being able to make a hole in the roof of the Ducal 
palace in the course of three or four hours; through this I 
meant to get outside, and then take any means that might offer 
to descend to the earth. 

I was not at this point yet, however, for my ill-luck had 
more than one difficulty in store for me. 


[A discredited Inquisition spy named Soradaci is put in with him; Casa- 


nova gives him two decoy letters to deliver, on solemn oaths of fidelity, 

knowing he will turn them over to the Holy Office, and pretending utter 

despair when the breach of faith is discovered. ] 

I played my part to perfection in a comedy which I had 
planned in my head. During the night, I wrote to Balbi to 
come at exactly nineteen o’clock [about noon], not a minute 
before or after, to go on with his work, and to work exactly 
four hours, not a minute longer. Our release, said I, depends 
on your punctuality, and you have nothing to fear. 

It was now the 25th of October, and the time was at hand 
when I must carry out my project or abandon it without hope. 
The State Inquisitors and the Secretary went every year to 
spend the first three days of November at some village on the 
terra firma. Lorenzo, taking advantage of the absence of his 
masters, never failed to get drunk every evening, and, sleeping 
longer in the morning, did not make his rounds till a good deal 
later. Knowing this, prudence counseled me to choose that 
time for my flight, sure that it would not be discovered till 
late in the day. But there was another reason for the haste 
which made me decide on this course, at a time when I could 
no longer doubt the villainy of my base companion, which is of 
sufficient importance to be communicated to my readers. 

The greatest comfort to a man in suffering is the hope of a 
speedy release. He sighs for the moment when he shall see the 
-end of his woes ; he fancies that his wishes can hasten it on, 
and would do anything on earth to know what hour is fixed 
for the cessation of his misery; but no one can tell at what 
moment an event will happen which depends on the determi- 
nation of another unless that person has announced it. But 
the sufferer, who is weak and impatient, is, as it were uncon- 
sciously, predisposed to be superstitious. God,” says he, 
“must know the very moment my pain will cease; and God 
may permit that it should be revealed to me, never mind how.” 
When he has once fallen in this train of argument, he no longer 
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hesitates to try his fortune by any means his fancy may dic- 
tate, if he is at all inclined to believe in the revelations of the 
oracle he happens to select. This frame of mind is not con- 
spicuously unlike that of the greater number of those who were 
wont to consult the Pythia, or the oaks of Dodona, or of those 
who, even in our own day, study the Cabbala, or seek the revela- 
tion they hope for in a verse of the Bible or a line of Virgil — 
this indeed has made famous the “ Sortes Virgiliane,” of which 
many writers tell us; or, finally, of those who are firmly con- 
vinced that their difficulties will all be solved by the fortuitous 
or premeditated arrangement of a mere pack of cards. 

I was in this state of mind. But not knowing what means 
to employ to compel Fate to reveal through the Bible the end 
in store for me, —that is to say, the hour at which I should 
recover the incomparable blessing of liberty, —I resolved to 
consult the divine poem of Messer Ludovico Ariosto, “ Orlando 
Furioso,” which I knew by heart, and in which I delighted up 
in my cell. I worshiped the genius of that great poet, and 
thought him far better fitted than Virgil to tell me my fortune, 
With this idea I wrote down a question addressed to the imag- 
inary Intelligence, asking in which canto of Ariosto’s poem I 
should find the day of my deliverance prophesied. . Afterward 
I composed an inverted pyramid of the numbers derived from 
the words in the question, and by subtracting nine from each 
pair of figures I had nine for a remainder. I concluded that 
the prophecy I sought must be in the ninth canto. I pursued 
the same method to arrive at the line and stanza containing the 
oracle, and I found seven as the number of the stanza, and one 
for the line. 

I took up the poem, my heart beating as though I really 
had the most entire confidence in this oracle. I opened it, 
turned over the leaves, and read these words: 


“Fra il fin @ Ottobre e il capo di Novembre.” 
[Between the end of October and the beginning of November. ] 


The perfect appropriateness of the line struck me as so remark- 
able that, though I cannot say that I altogether believed in the 
oracle, the reader will forgive me if I confess that I did my 
utmost to verify it. The curious part of the matter is that 
between the last of October and the beginning of November, 
there is but the one instant of midnight; and it was exactly as 
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the clock struck midnight on the 31st of October that I quitted 
my prison, as the reader will presently learn. 

At the same time I would beg him, in spite of these facts, 
not to think of me as more superstitious than other men, for it 
would be a mistake. I tell the tale because it is true, because 
it is extraordinary, and because if I had not trusted to it I 
might perhaps never have escaped. It may serve to teach 
those who are not too learned, that but for prophecies many 
things which have happened might never have occurred. The 
event serves the prophecy by verifying it, if the event does not 
happen the prophecy is void; but I may refer the amiable 
reader to history, where he will find several events which never 
would have happened if they had not been foretold. I must 
uow beg to be forgiven for this digression. 

This was how I spent the morning till noon, to impress the 
mind of this vile and idiotic creature, to confuse his feeble 
brain and stultify him with terrible fancies, so as to render 
him ineapable of doing me any injury. As soon as Lorenzo 
left us, 1 told Soradaci to come and eat his soup. The wretch 
was in bed, and had told Lorenzo that he was ill. He would 
not have dared approach me if I had not called him. He got 
up, and, throwing himself flat on his face at my feet, he kissed 
them and told me, weeping bitterly, that unless I forgave him 
he was a dead man in the course of the day, for that he already 
felt the Virgin’s curse and vengeance which I had invoked on 
him. He felt devouring pains in his stomach, and his mouth 
was full of ulcers. In fact he opened it, and I saw that it was 
full of sores; but whether he had them the day before I know 
not. I did not take any pains to ascertain whether he was 
‘telling me the truth: it was to my interest to seem to believe 
him, and let him hope for mercy. First of all, I must get him 
to eat and drink. The wretch intended, perhaps, to deceive 
me ; but as I was firmly resolved to deceive him, the point was 
to see which was the cleverer of the two. I had prepared a 
plan of attack which he would find it hard to evade. 

So I put on an inspired look, and I said, “ Sit down and eat 
this soup, and I will tell you of the good fortune that awaits 
you. The Virgin of the Rosary appeared to me this morning 
at daybreak, and bid me forgive you. You will not die; you 
will leave this place with me.” Quite dazed, and on his knees 
for lack of a chair, he ate his soup as I did mine; then he sat 
down on his mattress to listen to me, and T spoke to this effect : 
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“The grief I experienced in consequence of your atrocious 
treachery kept me awake all night, for those letters will con- 
demn me to end my days here. My sole consolation, I own, 
was the certainty of seeing you die before my eyes in less than 
three days. My head full of this notion — though unworthy of 
a Christian, since God bids us forgive —I at last dozed in 
sheer weariness, and during that blissful sleep I had a vision. 
I saw the Blessed Virgin, whose image you there behold, living 
before my eyes, and she spoke to me in these words : ‘ Soradaci 
is a devotee of my Sacred Rosary and under my protection. 1 
desire you will forgive him; then the curse now laid on him 
will cease to act. As the reward of your generosity, T will 
send one of my angels in human form to descend from heaven 
and open the roof of your prison and take you out in five or 
six days. The angel will begin his labors to-day exactly at 
uoon, and cease at half an hour before sunset, for he must 
return to heaven by daylight. When you go, following the 
angel, take Soradaci with you, and provide for him, on condi- 
tion of his giving up the business of a spy. Tell him all this,’ 
With these words she vanished and I awoke.” 

Preserving perfect gravity and my prophetic tone, I kept 
an eye on the traitor’s face; he seemed quite petrified. I then 
took my Book of Hours, I sprinkled the cell with holy water 
and began to pretend to be praying, kissing the image of 
the Virgin from time to time. An hour later, this creature, 
who till now had not opened his lips, asked me point blank at 
what hour the angel would come down from heaven, and 
whether we should hear the noise he must make to open the 
cell. I replied that 1 was certain that he would come at noon 
precisely, and that we should hear him at work, and that he 
would stop at the hour specified by the Virgin. . 

“You may have been dreaming,” said he. 

“JT am sure I was not. Do you feel capable of vowing to 
renounce the business of a spy?” 

But instead of answering me he fell asleep, and only awoke 
two hours later to ask whether he might put off taking the 
pledge I required of him. 

“ You may put it off,” said T, “until the angel comes in to 
release me ; but if you then do not swear to renounce the atrocious: 
trade which has brought you to this pass, and which will certainly 
bring you to the gallows, I shall leave you here; for so the Vir- 
gin has commanded, and she will deprive you of her protection.” 
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As I watched him, I read on his ugly face the satisfaction 
he felt, for he firmly believed that the angel would never come. 
He looked as though he pitied me. I only longed for the 
clock to strike ; the whole farce amused me hugely, for I was 
sure that the arrival of the angel would utterly bewilder his 
miserable intellect. I knew that there could be no failure 
unless Lorenzo had forgotten to deliver the book, which was 
hardly possible. 

An hour before noon I insisted on dining ; I drank noth- 
ing but water, and Soradaci drank all the wine, and he after- 
wards ate all the garlic I had, which added to his excitability. 
The instant I heard the first stroke of nineteen, I fell on my 
knees, desiring him, in a voice of thunder, to do the same. 
He obeyed, looking at me wildly. When I heard the little 
noise of the priest behind the wall, “The angel is there!” 
cried I, lying down flat on my face, and giving him a vigorous 
punch to make him take the same attitude. The noise of 
scraping was loud, and for a quarter of an hour I had the 
patience to remain in my uncomfortable position. Under any 
other circumstances I should have laughed to see the creature 
lie like a log; but I did not laugh, for I did not forget my 
laudable purpose of driving the animal mad, or at least reducing 
him to helplessness. His perverted soul could only be recalled 
to decent humanity by abject terror. As soon as I rose I 
knelt down, allowing him to do the same, and for three hours 
and a half I kept him at his beads. He fell asleep now and 
then, fatigued by his position rather than by the monotony of 
his occupation; but he never once interrupted me. Now and 
then he raised a furtive eye to the ceiling, and with stupidity 
stamped on every feature he bowed and nodded to the image 
of the Virgin, and all in a way too comical for words. When 
the clock struck half-past twenty-three, “ Fall on your face,” 
said I, in a tone of solemn devotion; the angel is departing.” 

Balbi went down into his cell again, and we heard no more. 

On rising, I looked at the wretch’s face, which was stamped 
with bewilderment and terror. I was delighted; I amused 
myself with talking to him for a few minutes to see what he 
would say. He wept copiously, and could talk only the most 
-extravagant nonsense, his ideas having no consequence what- 
ever. He spoke of his sins, of his private acts of devotion, of 
his zeal for Saint Mark, of his duties to the Republic —and to 
these various merits he ascribed the mercy of which he was the 
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object on the part of the Virgin Mary. I was compelled to 
listen with an air of compunction to along story of the mira- 
cles of the Rosary which he had heard from his wife, whose 
confessor was a young Dominican. He said he could not 
imagine what I could do with such an ignorant feliow as he. 

“You will be my servant, and have everything you can 
need without being obliged to follow the dangerous business of 
a spy.” 

“ But we cannot remain in Venice ?” 

“Certainly not. The angel will guide us to some place 
which does not belong to Saint Mark. Are you ready now to 
pledge yourself to give up your old employment? And, if you 
swear it, will you perjure yourself a second time?” 

“Tf IT swear it I will keep my oath, that you may be very 
sure. At the same time, but for my perjury, you must allow 
you would never have obtained the special favor of the 
Blessed Virgin. My breach of faith has proved the origin of 
your good fortune ; you ought to befriend me, therefore, and 
rejoice in my betrayal.” 

«Do you love Judas who betrayed Jesus Christ ?” 

COUN 

“ You see, then, we detest the traitor, even while we adore 
the Providence which brings good out of evil. Hitherto you 
have been simply a scoundrel; you have sinned against God 
and the Virgin, and I will not accept your vows till you have 
expiated your sins.” 

“ How have I sinned ?” 

“You have sinned by pride, Soradaci, in fancying that J 
owed anything to you for having betrayed me by putting my 
letters into the Secretary’s hands.” 

“ How can I expiate that sin?” 

“In this way. To-morrow, when Lorenzo comes, you 
must lie still on your mattress with your face to the wall with- 
out stirring, without even looking at him. If he speaks to you 
you must tell him, without looking at him, that you have been 
unable to sleep, and that you want rest. Will you promise me 
this?” 

«J promise to do exactly as you bid me.” 

«“ Swear it before this holy image at once.” 

“IT swear, Blessed Mother of God, that when Lorenzo comes 
in I will not look at him, nor stir on my mattress.” 

« And I, most Holy Mother, swear by your Sacred Son, that 
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if I see Soradaci make the smallest movement, or look at Lo- 
renzo, I will rush on him and strangle him without mercy, to 
your honor and glory.” 

I relied quite as much on this threat as on his oath. Wish- 
ing, however, to be as secure as possible, I asked him whether he 
had any objection to raise to this pledge ; and after a moment’s 
reflection, he said that he was content. 

Well pleased with myself, I gave him some supper, and 
then bid him go to bed, for that I needed sleep. As soon as he 
was asleep I wrote for two hours. I told Balbi the whole story, 
saying that if his work was far enough advanced he need only 
«ome to the ceiling of my cell, to break through the last boards, 
and come in. I notified to him that we were to escape on the 
night of the 31st of October, and that we should be four, 
including his messmate and mine. It was now the 28th. 

On the next day the monk wrote that the communication 
was complete, and there was no more for him to do but to get 
out on the top of my cell and break through the lowest surface, 
which could be done in five minutes. 

Soradaci was faithful to his word, making believe to be 
asleep ; Lorenzo did not even speak to him. I never took my 
eyes off him, and I believe I should have killed him if he had 
made the smallest ‘attempt to look at Lorenzo; for a mere 
treacherous wink would have been enough to betray me. 

The rest of the day was devoted to lofty discourse and 
exaggerated phrases, which I pronounced with all the gravity 
TI could command ; and I had the pleasure of seeing his fanati- 
cal excitement grow greater and greater. I took care to 
enhance the effect of my mystical preaching by a copious 
exhibition of wine, of which I gave him large draughts from 
time to time; and I never left him in peace till I saw him 
dropping with drunkenness and torpor. 

Although he had no notion of metaphysical speculation, and 
had never exercised his wits for any purpose but to devise 
some spy’s tricks, the brute embarrassed me for an instant by 
saying that he could not imagine how an angel could need 
make so much work of opening our prison. 

But I, raising my eyes to heaven —or rather to the ceiling 
of my dismal cell —replied ; — 

“The ways of God are inscrutable to mortals: besides, the 
messenger of Heaven does not work as an angel, for a mere 
breath would suffice; he labors as a man, having no doubt 
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taken the form of a man, since we are unworthy to endure the 
glorious presence of a celestial being. But indeed,” I added, 
like a true Jesuit, able to take advantage of every trifle, “I 
foresee that to punish you for your evil thought, which is an 
offense to the Blessed Virgin, the angel will not come to-day. 
Wretched man! your thoughts are not those of an honest, 
pious soul, but of a vile sinner who is always dealing with 
Messer Grande and his servants.” 

I had hoped to make him miserable, and I had succeeded. 
He began to ery violently, and was choked with sobs when the 
clock had struck nineteen and he did not hear the angel. Far 
from soothing him, I tried to add to his despair by my own 
bitter lamentations. Next morning he was still obedient, for 
Lorenzo having inquired after his health, he replied without 
looking round. He behaved equally well next day, and at 
length I saw Lorenzo for the last time on the morning of the 
31st of October. I gave him a book for Balbi, and desired 
the monk to come at about noon to pierce the ceiling. This 
time I feared no disaster, having learnt from Lorenzo that 
the Secretary and the Inquisitors had already gone into the 
country. I had no reason to fear the advent of a new mess- 
mate, and I need no longer try to hoodwink my rascally com- 
panion. 

When Lorenzo had ieft us I told Soradaci that the angel 
would come to make the opening in the ceiling of our cell at 
about eleven o’clock. 

“He will bring a pair of scissors,” said I, “and you must 
trim my beard and his.” 

«“ An angel with a beard 

“Yes, You will see. When that is done, we will get out 
and force our way through the roof of the palace; then we 
will get down into the Piazza of St. Mark, and from thence 
make our way to Germany.” 

He made no reply. He ate by himself, for my heart and 
mind were too full to allow of my eating. I had not even 
slept. : 

The hour strikes. Hark! the angel! 

Soradaci was about to fall on his face, but I assured him 
that this was superfluous. In three minutes the hole was 
pierced through ; the board fell at my feet, and Father Balbi 
slid into my arms. ; 

“ Your task is done,” said I, “and now mine begins.” 
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CHARLES DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS. 


[Cuartes Dippin, English songwright, playwright, and actor, was born at 
Southampton in 1745; died July 25, 1814. He managed a little theater in 
London, and was leading man in his own plays, which were interspersed with 
songs written and set to music by himself. He wrote many hundred songs, some 
tifty plays and operettas, two novels, a ‘* History of the Stage,” and his autobiog- 
raphy (1808). ] 


Poor JAcK. 


Go patter to lubbers and swabs, do ye see, 
’Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 

A tight water boat and good sea room give me, 
And it ent to a little Vl strike; 

Though the tempest topgallant masts smack smooth should smite, 
And shiver each splinter of wood, 

Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouse everything tight, 
And under reefed foresail we'll scud: 

Avast! nor don’é think me a milksop so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback; 

For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack! 


I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such; 

And, my timbers! what lingo he’d coil and belay, 
Why, ’twas just all as one as High Dutch: 

For he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below ; 

And a many fine things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow: 

“For,” says he, “do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the topsails of sailors aback, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack!” 


I said to our Poll, for, d’ye see, she would ery, 
When last we weighed anchor for sea — 
“What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye ? 
Why, what a damned fool you must be! 
Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s room for us all, 
Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 
And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 
You never will hear of me more; 
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What then? all’s a hazard: come, don’t be so soft; 
Perhaps I may laughing come back, 

For, d’ye see, there’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack!” 


D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piéce of the ship, 

And with her brave the world without offering to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor’s atrip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends, 
Naught’s a trouble from duty that springs, 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis the king’s: ; 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack! 


Yo, Hrave, Ho! 


¢ The boatswain calls, the wind is fair, 
The anchor heaving, . 
Our sweethearts leaving, 
We to duty must repair, 

Where our stations well we know. 
Cast off halyards from the cleats, 
Stand by well, clear all the sheets ; 
Come, my boys, 

Your handspikes poise, 

And give one general huzza! 
Yet sighing, as you pull away, 
For the tears ashore that flow: 
To the windlass let us go, 
With yo, heave, ho! 


The anchor coming now apeak, 
Lest the ship, striving, 
Be on it driving, 
That we the tap’ring yards must seek, 
And back the fore-topsail well we know. 
A pleasing duty! From aloft 
We faintly see those charms, where oft, 
When returning, 
With passion burning, 
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We fondly gaze, those eyes that seem, 
In parting, with big tears to stream. 
But come! lest ours as fast should flow, 
To the windlass once more go, 

With yo, heave, ho! 


Now the ship is under way, 

The breeze so willing 

The canvas filling, 

The pressed triangle cracks the stay, 
So taught to haul the sheet we know. 

And now in trim we gayly sail, 

The massy beam receives the gale; 

While freed from duty, 

To his beauty 

(Left on the less’ning shore afar) 

A fervent sigh heaves every tar; 

To thank those tears for him that flow, 

That from his true love he should go, 

With yo, heave, ho! 


GRIEVING’S A FOLLY. . 


Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so jolly, 
Though winds blew great guns, still he’d whistle and sing 
For Jack loved his friend, and was true to his Molly, 
And, if honor gives greatness, was great as a king. 
One night as we drove with two reefs in the mainsail, 
And the scud eame on low’ring upon a lee shore, 
Jack went up aloft for to hand the topg’ant sail — 
A spray washed him off, and we ne’er saw him more: 
But grieving’s a folly, 
Come let us be jolly; 
If we’ve troubles on sea, boys, we’ve pleasures on shore. 


Whiffling Tom, still of mischief or fun in the middle, 
Through life in all weathers at random would jog; 
He’d dance, and he’d sing, and he’d play on the fiddle 
And swig with an air his allowance of grog : 
’Longside of a Don, in the “Terrible” frigate, 
As yardarm and yardarm we lay off the shore, 
In and out whiffling Tom did go caper and jig it, 
That his head was shot off, and we ne’er saw him more: 
But grieving’s a folly, 
Come let us be jolly ; 
If we’ve troubles on sea, boys, we've pleasures on shore, 
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Bonny Ben was to each jolly messmate a brother, 
He was manly and honest, good-natured and free ; 
Tf ever one tar was more true than another 
To his friend and his duty, that sailor was he: 
One day with the davit to weigh the kedge anchor, 
Ben went in the boat on a bold craggy shore — 
He overboard tipped, when a shark and a spanker 
Soon nipped him in two, and we ne’er saw him more: 
But grieving’s a folly, 
Come let us be jolly ; 
Tf we've troubles on sea, boys, we’ve pleasures on shore, 


But what of it all, lads? shall we be downhearted 
Because that mayhap we now take our last sup? 
Life’s cable must one day or other be parted, 
And Death in safe moorings will bring us all up: 
But ’tis always the way on’t — one scarce finds a brother 
Fond as pitch, honest, hearty, and true to the core, 
But by battle, or storm, or some damned thing or other, 
He’s popped off the hooks, and we ne’er see him more! 
But grieving’s a folly, 
Come let us be jolly ; 
If we've troubles on sea, boys, we’ve pleasures on shore. 


Honesty IN TATTERS. 


This here’s what I does —I, d’ye see, forms a notion 
That our troubles, our sorrows and strife, 

Aye the winds and the billows that foment the ocean, 
As we work through the passage of life. 

And for fear on life’s sea lest the vessel should founder, 
To lament and to weep, and to wail, 

Is a pop gun that tries to outroar a nine-pounder, 
All the same as a whiff in a gale. 

Why now I, though hard fortune has pretty near starved me, 
And my togs are all ragged and queer, 

Ne’er yet gave the bag to the friend who had served me, 
Or caused ruined beauty a tear. 


Now there t’other day, when my messmate deceived me, 
Stole my rhino, my chest, and our Poll, 

Do you think in revenge, while their treachery grieved me, 
Ta court-martial called ? — Not at all. 

This here on the matter was my way of arg’ing — 
Tis true they han’t left me a cross; 
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A vile wife and false friend though are gone by the bargain, 
So the gain d’ye see’s more than the loss: 

For though fortune’s a jilt, and has pretty near starved me, 
And my togs are all ragged and queer, 

I ne’er yet gave the bag to the friend who had served me, 
Or caused ruined beauty a tear. 


The heart’s all— when that’s built as it should, sound and clever, 
We go ’fore the wind like a fly, 

But if rotten and crank, you may luff up forever, 
You'll always sail in the wind’s eye: 

With palaver and nonsense I’m not to be paid off, 
I’m adrift, let it blow then great guns, 

A gale, a fresh breeze, or the old gemman’s head off, 
I takes life rough and smooth as it runs: 

Content, though hard fortune has pretty near starved me, 
And my togs are all ragged and queer; 

I ne’er yet gave the bag to the friend who had served me, 
Or caused ruined beauty a tear. 


NATURE AND NANcy. 


Let swabs, with their wows, their palaver, and lies, 
Sly flattery’s silk sails still be trimming, 
Swear their Polls be all angels dropped down from the skies — 
I your angels don’t like —I loves women. 
And I loves a warm heart, and a sweet honest mind, 
Good as truth, and as lively as fancy; 
As constant as honor, as tenderness kind ; 
In short, I loves Nature and Nancy. 


I read in a song about Wenus, I thinks, 
All rigged out with her Cupids and Graces: 

And how roses and lilies, carnations and pinks, 
Was made paint to daub over their faces, 

They that loves it may take all such art for their pains — 
For mine ’tis another guess fancy ; 

Give me the rich health, flesh and blood, and blue veins, 
That pays the sweet face of my Naney. 


Why, I went to the play, where they talked well at least, 
As to act all their parts they were trying ; 

They were playing at soldiers, and playing at feast, 
And some they were playing at dying. 

Let ’em hang, drown, or starve, or take poison, d’ye see, 
All just for their gig and their sancy ; 
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What to them was but jest is,right earnest to me, 
For I live and I’d die for my Nancy. 


Let the girls then, like so many Algerine Turks, 
Dash away, a fine gay painted galley, 
With their jacks, and their pennants, and gingerbread works, 
All for show, and just nothing for value — 
False colors throw out, decked by labor and art, 
To take of pert coxcombs the fancy ; 
They are all for the person, I’m all for the heart — 
In short, ’m for Nature and Nancy. 


Tur Stanpine Toast. 
(The last song written by Mr. Dibdin.) 


The moon on the ocean was dimmed by a ripple, 
Affording a checkered delight, 
The gay jolly tars passed the word for the tipple 
And the toast — for ’twas Saturday night: 
Some sweetheart or wife that he loved as his hfe, 
Each drank, while he wished he could hail her; 
But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was — The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor ! 


Some drank the king and his brave ships, 
And some the constitution, 
Some — May our foes and all such rips 
Own English resolution ! 
That fate might bless some Poll or Bess, 
And that they soon might hail her: 
But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was — The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


Some drank our queen, and some our land, 
Our glorious land of freedom ! 
Some that our tars might never stand 
For our heroes brave to lead ’em! 
That beauty in distress might find 
Such friends as ne’er would fail her. 
But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was — The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. JOHNSON. 
By JAMES BOSWELL. 


(James Boswett, celebrated as the friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
was born at Edinburgh, October 29, 1740, the son of a judge of the Scottish Court 
of Session, and styled Lord Auchinleck. After studying law at the Scot- 
tish universities, he spent some time in continental travel, and met Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Paoli, the Corsican patriot, and other eminent men. In 1773 he 
accompanied Dr. Johnson, to whom he had been introduced ten years before, 
on a tour to the Hebrides, and became a member of the famous Literary Club. 
This select society of writers was instituted by Johnson, and included among 
its members Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and Garrick. Boswell subsequently 
settled in London and was admitted to the English bar (1786). His death, 
which occurred May 19, 1795, was indirectly due to intemperance. Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ (1791) had an immense success at the time of its publica- 
tion, and is generally admitted to be the greatest biography in the English lan- 
guage. Other works by the same author are: ‘‘Journal of the Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ ‘* An Account of Corsica,’’ various political pamphlets, etc. ] 


In the spring of this year [1768], having published my “ Ac- 
count of Corsica, with the Journal of a Tour to that Island,” I 
returned to London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and hear 
him upon the subject. I found he was at Oxford, with his 
friend Mr. Chambers, who was now Vinerian Professor, and 
lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him since 
that in which he criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, and hay- 
ing been told by somebody that he was offended at my having 
put into my book an extract of his letter to me at Paris, I was 
impatient to be with him, and therefore followed him to Ox- 
ford, where I was entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility 
which I shall ever gratefully remember. I found that Dr. 
Johnson had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that I had 
nothing to complain of but his being more indifferent to my 
anxiety than I wished him to be. Instead of giving, with the 
circumstances of time and place, such fragments of his conver- 
sation as I preserved during this visit to Oxford, I shall throw 
them together in continuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that 
the practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of 
honesty. Johnson —‘“ Why no, Sir, if you act properly. You 
are not to deceive your clients with false representations of 
your opinion; you are not to tell lies to a judge.” Boswell — 
‘But what do you think of supporting a cause which you know 
to be bad?” Johnson —~* Sir, you do not know it to be good 
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or bad till the judge determines it. I have said that you are 
to state facts fairly; so that your thinking, or what you call 
knowing, a cause to be bad must be from reasoning, must be 
from your supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclu- 
sive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which does 
not convince yourself may convince the judge to whom you 
urge it; and if it does convince him, why, then, sir, you are 
wrong, and he is right. It is his business to judge ; and you 
are not to be confident in your own opinion that a cause is bad, 
but to say all you can for your client, and then hear the judge’s 
opinion.” Boswell —‘ But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth 
when you have no warmth, and appearing to be clearly of one 
opinion when you are in reality of another opinion, does not 
such dissimulation impair one’s honesty? Is there not some 
danger that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common 
life in the intercourse with his friends?” Johnson—“ Why 
no, Sir. Everybody knows you are paid for affecting warmth 
for your client; and it is, therefore, properly no dissimulation : 
the moment you come from the bar you resume your usual 
behavior. Sir, a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar 
into the common intercourse of society, than a man who is paid 
for tumbling upon his hands will continue to tumble upon his 
hands when he should walk on his feet.” 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, “ False Deli- 
cacy” was totally void of character. He praised Goldsmith’s 
“ Good-natured Man”; said it was the best comedy that had 
appeared since “The Provoked Husband,” and that there had 
not been of late any such character exhibited on the stage as 
that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius of his Ram- 
bler. He said, Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it from 
thence. “Sir,” continued he, ‘there is all the difference in the 
world between characters of nature and characters of manners ; 
and there is the difference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. Characters of manners are very 
entertaining; but they are to be understood by a more superfi- 
cial observer than characters of nature, where a man must dive 
into the recesses of the human heart.” 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the compositions 
of Richardson too highly, and that he had an unreasonable preju- 
dice against Fielding. In comparing those two writers he used 
this expression: ‘That there was as great a difference between 
them as between a man who knew how a watch was made and 
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a man who could tell the hour by looking on the dial plate.” 
This was a short and figurative state of his distinction between 
drawing characters of nature and characters only of manners. 
But I cannot help being of opinion that the neat watches of 
Fielding are as well constructed as the large clocks of Richard- 
son, and that his dial plates are brighter. Fielding’s characters, 
though they do not expand themselves so widely in dissertation, 
are as just pictures of human nature, and, I will venture to say, 
have more striking features, and nicer touches of the pencil ; 
and though Johnson used to quote with approbation a saying 
of Richardson’s, “That the virtues of Fielding’s heroes were 
the vices of a truly good man,” I will venture to add that the 
moral tendency of Fielding’s writings, though it does not en- 
courage a strained and rarely possible virtue, is ever favorable 
to honor and honesty, and cherishes the benevolent and gener- 
ous affections. He who is as good as Fielding would make him 
is an amiable member of society, and may be led on by more 
regulated instructors to a higher state of ethical perfection. 

Johnson proceeded: “Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character of manners, though drawn with great good humor.” 
He then repeated, very happily, all Sir Francis’ credulous 
account to Manly of his being with “the great man” and se- 
curing a place. I asked him if “The Suspicious Husband” 
did not furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. John- 
son —“No, Sir; Ranger is just a rake, a mere rake, and a lively 
young fellow, but no character.” 

The great Douglas cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I found he had not studied it with much 
attention, but had only heard parts of it occasionally. He, 
however, talked of it, and said, “Iam of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the judges should decide according as probability shall appear 
to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption of 
filiation to be strong in his favor. And I think, too, that a 
good deal of weight should be allowed to the dying declara- 
tions, because they were spontaneous. There is a great differ- 
ence between what is said without our being urged to it, and 
what is said from a kind of compulsion. If I praise a man’s 
book without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, 
to which one may trust. But if an author asks me if I like his 
book, and I give him something like praise, it must not be 
taken as ny real opinion. 
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“T have not been troubled for a long time with authors 
desiring my opinion of their works. I used once to be sadly 
plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who literally had no 
other notion of a verse but that it consisted of ten syllables. 
Lay your knife and your fork across your plate was to him a 
verse : — 

“Lay your knife and your fork acréss your plate. 


As he wrote a good number of verses, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know ite 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland and going 
with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content him- 
self with seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He 
said, “ Macaulay, who writes the account of St. Kilda, set out 
with a prejudice against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker; and yet affirms for a truth that when a ship 
arrives there all the inhabitants are seized with a cold.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a great deal 
of pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account for it 
on physical principles, from the effect of efflavia from human 
bodies. Johnson at another time praised Macaulay for his 
“ magnanimity” in asserting this wonderful story, because it 
was well attested. A lady of Norfolk, by a letter to my friend 
Dr. Burney, has favored me with the following solution : — 


Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which is so 
very obvious as, for the reason, to have escaped the penetration of 
Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the author. Reading 
the book with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend Mr. Christian, 
of Dorking — after ruminating a little, “The cause,” said he, “is a 
natural one. The situation of St. Kilda renders a northeast wind 
indispensably necessary before a stranger can land. The wind, not 
the stranger, occasions an epidemic cold.” If I am not mistaken, 
Mr. Macaulay is dead; if living, this solution might please him, as 
I hope it will Mr. Boswell, in return for the many agreeable hours 
his works have afforded us. 


Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learn- 
ing. ‘There is here, Sir,” said he, “such a progressive emula- 
tion. ‘The students are anxious to appear well to their tutors ; 
the tutors are anxious to have their pupils appear well in the 
college ; the colleges are anxious to have their students appear 
well in the university ; and there are excellent rules of disci- 
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pline in every college. That the rules are sometimes ill ob. 
served may be true, but is nothing against the system. The 
members of an University may, for a season, be unmindful of 
their duty. I am arguing for the excellency of the institution.” 

Of Guthrie, he said, “Sir, he is a man of parts. He has 
no great regular fund of knowledge ; but by reading so long, 
and writing so long, he no doubt has picked up a good deal.” 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but he 
had grown very weary before he left it. Boswell —* I wonder 
at that, Sir; it is your native place.” Johnson —‘ Why, so is 
Scotland your native place.” . 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong 
at this time. When I talked of our advancement in literature, 
* Sir,” said he, “you have learnt a little from us, and you think 
yourselves very great men. Hume would never have written 
History, had not Voltaire written it before him. He is an 
echo of Voltaire.” Boswell — “ But, Sir, we have Lord Kames.” 
Johnson —‘ You have Lord Kames. Keep him; ha, ha, ha! 
We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson? ” 
Boswell —* Yes, Sir.” Johnson —* Does the dog talk of me ?” 
Boswell — “Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you.” Thinking 
that I now had him in a corner, and being solicitous for the 
literary fame of my country, I pressed him for his opinion on 
the merit of Dr. Robertson’s “ History of Scotland.” But to 
my surprise, he escaped. “Sir, I love Robertson, and I won’t 
talk of his book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add that, 
though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that admirable 
work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of 
England, maintaining the future life of brutes, by an explica- 
tion of certain parts of the Scriptures, was mentioned, and the 
doctrine insisted on by a gentleman who seemed fond of curi- 
ous speculation — Johnson, who did not like to hear anything 
concerning a future state which was not authorized by the 
regular canons of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk; and being 
offended at its continuation, he watched an opportunity to 
give the gentleman a blow of reprehension. So, when the 
poor speculatist, with a serious, metaphysical, pensive face, 
addressed him, “ But really, Sir, when we see a very sensible 
dog, we don’t know what to think of him.” Johnson, rolling 
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with joy at the thought which beamed in his eye, turned 
quickly round, and replied, “True, Sir; and when we see a 
very foolish fellow, we don’t know what to think of him.” He 
then rose up, strided to the fire, and stood for some time laugh- 
ing and exulting. 

I told him that I had several times, when in Italy, seen the 
experiment of. placing a scorpion within a circle of burning 
coals; that it ran round and round in extreme pain, and find- 
ing no way to escape, retired to the center, and like a true 
stoic philosopher darted its sting into its head, and thus at 
once freed itself from its woes. “ This must end ’em.” I said 
this was a curious fact, as it showed deliberate suicide in a 
reptile. Johnson would not admit the fact. He said Mauper- 
tuis was of opinion that it does not kill itself, but dies of the 
heat; that it gets to the center of the circle, as the coolest 
place ; that its turning its tail in upon its head is merely a 
convulsion, and that it does not sting itself. He said he would 
be satisfied if the great anatomist Morgagni, after dissecting 
a scorpion on which the experiment had been tried, should 
certify that its sting had penetrated into its head. 

He seemed pieased to talk of natural philosophy. ‘That 
woodeocks,” said he, fly over the northern countries is proved, 
because they have been observed at sea. Swallows certainly 
sleep all the winter. A number of them conglobulate together, 
by flying round and round, and then all in a heap throw them- 
selves under water, and lie in the bed of a river.” He told us 
one of his first essays was a Latin poem upon the elowworm ; 
I am sorry I did not ask where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to 
read Bell’s “ Travels.” I asked him whether I should read 
Du Halde’s “ Account of China.” “ Why, yes,” said he, “as one 
reads such a book; that is to say, consult it.” ... 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly 
admired and wished to marry, but was afraid of her supe- 
riority of talents. “ Sir,” said he, “you need not be afraid ; 
marry her. Before a year goes about, you'll find that reason 
much. weaker, and that wit not so bright.” Yet the gentle- 
man may be justified in his apprehension by one of Dr. John- 
son’s admirable sentences in his life of Waller: “ He doubtless 
praised many whom he would have been afraid to marry; and, 
perhaps, married one whom he would have been ashamed te 
praise. Many qualities contribute to domestic happiness, upon 
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which poetry has no colors to bestow : and many airs and sallies 
may delight imagination, which he who flatters them never can 
approve.” 

He praised Signor Baretti. ‘His account of Italy is a very 
entertaining book; and, Sir, I know no man who carries his 
head higher in conversation than Baretti. There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, many hooks; but 
with what hooks he has, he grapples very forcibly.” . . . 

Upon his arrival in London, in May, he surprised me one 
morning with a visit at my lodging in Half-moon Street, was 
quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest 
and most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to a 
part of one of his letters being published, I thought it right 
to take this opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it 
would be improper to publish his letters after his death. His 
answer was, ‘* Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do as you 
will.” 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of 
popular liberty. “They make a rout about universal liberty, 
without considering that all that is to be valued, or indeed can 
be enjoyed by individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty 
is good only so far as it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, 
there is the liberty of the press, which you know is a constant 
topic. Suppose you and I and two hundred more were re- 
strained from printing our thoughts ; what then? What pro- 
portion would that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness 
of the nation ?” 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint 
as light and insignificant was a kind of sophistry in which he 
delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme 
laxity for which it has been fashionable for too many to argue, 
when it is evident, upon reflection, that the very essence of 
government is restraint ; and certain it is that as government 
produces rational happiness, too much restraint is better than 
too little. But when restraint is unnecessary, and so close as 
to gall those who are subject to it, the people may and ought 
to remonstrate ; and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of 
this manly and spirited principle, no man was more convinced 
than Johnson himself. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated 
him with little respect as an author. Some of us endeavored 
to support the Dean of St. Patrick’s by various arguinents, 
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One in particular praised his “ Conduct of the Allies.” John- 
son —“ Sir, his ‘Conduct of the Allies’ is a performance of very 
little ability.” “Surely, Sir,” said Dr. Douglas, “ you must 
allow it has strong facts.” Johnson“ Why, yes, Sir; but what 
is that to the merit of the composition? In the Sessions 
paper of the Old Bailey there are strong facts. House-break- 
ing is a strong fact ; robbery is a strong fact ; and murder is a 
mighty strong fact: but is great praise due to the historian of 
those strong facts? No, Sir, Swift has told what he had to tell 
distinctly enough, but that is all. He had to count ten, and he 
has counted it right.”” — Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by 
acting as an informer, had been the occasion of his talking 
somewhat too harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for which, 
probably, when the first ebullition was over, he felt some com- 
punetion, he took an opportunity to give him a hit: so added, 
with a preparatory laugh, “ Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have 
written the ‘Conduct of the Alhes.’” Poor Tom being thus 
dragged into ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish Doc- 
tors, to whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 
grievously mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here; for 
upon subsequent occasions, whenever he, “statesman all o’er,” 
assumed a strutting importance, I used to hail him, —“ The 
Author of the *Conduct of the Allies.’” 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found 
him highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the preceding 
evening. “Well,” said he, “we had good talk.” Boswell — 
“Yes, Sir, you tossed and gored several persons.” 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, who loved wit 
more than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had 
a great admiration of Johnson ; but from the remarkable 
elegance of his own manners was, perhaps, too delicately sensi- 
ble of ‘the roughness which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s 
behavior. One evening about this time, when his lordship did 
me the honor to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Robertson and 
several other men of literary distinction, he regretted that John- 
son had not been educated with more refinement, and lived 
more in polished society. “No, no, my Lord,” said Signor 
Baretti, “do with him what you would, he would always have 
been a bear.” “True,” answered the Earl, with a smile, “ but 
he would have been a dancing bear.” 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson’s prejudice by applying to him the epithet of 
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a bear, let me impress upon my readers a just and happy say- 
ing of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him well: “Johnson, 
to be sure, has a roughness in his manner ; but no man alive 
has a more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear but his 
skin.” . « 

I told him that David Hume had made a short collection of 
Scotticisms. “I wonder,” said Johnson, “that he should find 
them.” 

He would not admit the importance of the question con- 
cerning the legality of general warrants. “ Such a power,” he 
observed, “must be vested in every government to answer 
particular cases of necessity ; and there can be no just com- 
plaint but when it is abused, for which those who administer 
government must be answerable. It is a matter of such in- 
difference, a matter about which the people care so very little, 
that were aman to be sent over Britain to offer them an exemp- 
tion from it at a halfpenny apiece, very few would purchase 
it.’ This was a specimen of that laxity of talking which I 
had heard him fairly acknowledge ; for, surely, while the power 
of granting general warrants was supposed to be legal, and the 
apprehension of them hung over our heads, we did not possess 
that security of freedom congenial to our happy constitution, 
and which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been 
happily established. 

He said, “The duration of Parliament, whether for seven 
years or the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial that 
I would not give half a crown to turn the scale one way or the 
other. The habeas corpus is the single advantage which our 
government has over that of other countries.” 

On the 30th of September we dined together at the Mitre. 
T attempted to argue for the superior happiness of the savage 
life, upon the usual fanciful topics. Johnson —*“ Sir, there ean 
be nothing more false. ‘The savages have no bodily advantages 
beyond those of civilized men. They have not better health ; 
and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are not above it, but 
below it, like bears. No, Sir; you are not to talk such para- 
dox : let me have no more on’t. It cannot entertain, far less 
ean it instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch judges, 
talked a great deal of such nonsense. I suffered him, but I will 
not suffer you.” Boswell —“ But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk 
such nonsense?” Johnson —* True, Sir; but Rousseau knows 
he is talking nonsense, and laughs at the world for staring at 
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him.” Boswell—‘ How so, Sir?” Johnson —* Why, Sir, a 
man who talks nonsense so well, must know that he is talking 
nonsense. But I am afraid (chuckling and laughing) Mon 
boddo does not know that he is talking nonsense.” Boswell — 
“Is it wrong then, Sir, to affect singularity in order to make 
people stare?” Johnson —“ Yes, if you do it by propagating 
error; and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human 
nature a general inclination to make people stares; and every 
wise man has himself to cure of it, and does cure himself. If 
you wish to make people stare by doing*better than others, 
why, make them stave till they stare their eyes out. But con- 
sider how easy it is to make people stare by being absurd, I 
may do it by going into a drawing-room without my shoes. 
You remember the gentleman in The Spectator who had a 
commission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme 
singularity, such as never wearing a wig, but a nighteap. 
Now, Sir, abstractedly, the nightcap was best; but, relatively, 
the advantage was overbalanced by his making the boys run 
after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he said, “ The happiness of Londen 
is not to be coneeived but by those who haye been in it. Iwill 
venture to say there is more learning and science within the 
circumference of ten miles from where we now sit than in all 
the rest of the kingdom.”  Boswell—‘“ The only disadvantage 
is the great distance at which people live from one another.” 
Johnson —* Yes, Sir; but that is occasioned by the largeness 
of it, which is the cause of all the other advantages.”  Bos- 
well — ‘Sometimes I have been in the humor of wishing to 
retire to a desert.” Johnson —‘ Sir, you have desert enough in 
Scotland.” 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of instructive 
conversation with him on the conduct of the married state, of 
which I had then a near prospect, he did not say much upon 
that topic. Mr. Seward heard him once say that “a man has 
a very bad chance for happiness in that state, unless he marries 
a woman of very strong and fixed principles of religion,” He 
maintained to me, contrary to the common notion, that a woman 
would not be the worse wife for being learned ; in which, from 
all that I have observed of Arteméstas, | humbly differed from 
him. That a woman should be sensible and well informed, I 
allow to be a great advantage, and think that Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in his rude versification, has very judiciously pointed 
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out that degree of intelligence which is to be desired in a 
female companion : — 


Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 
sy Nature wise, not learned by much art; 
Some knowledge on her side with all my life 
More scope of conversation impart; 
Besides, her inborne virtue fortifie ; 
They are most firmly good, who best know why. 


When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for marry- 
ing a second time, as it showed a disregard of his first wife, he 
said, “Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry 
again, it might be concluded that his first wife had given him 
a disgust to marriage; but by taking a second wife he pays 
the highest compliment to the first by showing that she 
made him so happy, as a married man, that he wishes to be 
so a second time.” So ingenious a turn did he give to this 
delicate question. And yet, on another occasion, he owned that 
he once had almost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she 
would not marry again, but had checked himself. Indeed, I 
cannot help thinking that in his case the request would have 
been unreasonable; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it 
no injury to the memory of her first love, —the husband of her 
youth and the father of her children, — to make a second mar- 
riage, why should she be precluded from a third, should she 
be so inclined? In Johnson’s persevering fond appropriation 
of his Jetty, even after her decease, he seems totally to have 
overlooked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham trader. 
I presume that her having been married before had, at times, 
given him some uneasiness ; for I remember his observing upon 
the marriage of one of our common friends, ‘He has done a 
very foolish thing; he has married a widow, when he might 
have had a maid.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the 
pleasure of-seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson’s one morning, 
and had conversation enough with her to admire her talents, 
and to show her that I was as Johnsonian as herself. Dr. John- 
son had probably been kind enough to speak well of me, for 
this evening he delivered me a very polite card from Mr. Thrale 
and her, inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging invita- 
tion, and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every 
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circumstance that can make society pleasing. Johnson, though 
quite at home, was yet looked up to with an awe, tempered by 
affection, and seemed to be equally the care of his host and 
hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good-humored 
pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to national preju- 
dices, an opportunity for a little contest with him. I having 
said that England was obliged to us for gardeners, almost all 
their good gardeners being Scotchmen — Johnson — “ Why, Sir, 
that is because gardening is much more necessary amongst you 
than with us, which makes so many of your people learn it. 
It is ali gardening with you. Things which grow wild here, 
must be cultivated with great care in Scotland. Pray now,” 
throwing himself back in his chair, and laughing, “are you 
ever able to bring the sloe to perfection ?” 

I boasted that we had the honor of being the first to abolish 
the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving 
vails to servants. Johnson — ‘Sir, you abolished vails because 
you were too poor to be able to give them.” 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. He 
attacked him powerfully ; said he wrote of love hke a man who 
had never felt it: his love verses were college verses ; and he 
repeated the song “ Alexis shunned his fellow-swains,” etc., in 
so ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any one 
could have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. Mrs. Thrale 
stood to her gun with great courage in defense of amorous 
ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her by 
saying, “ My dear lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can he 
defended but by nonsense.” 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick’s talents for light, gay 
poetry ; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in “ Florizel and 
Perdita,” and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this line : — 


V’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor. 


Johnson — “ Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. Poor 
David! Smile with the simple. What folly is that? And who 
would feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; let me 
smile with the wise, and feed with the rich.” I repeated this 
sally to Garrick, and wondered to find his sensibility as a writer 
not a little irritated by it. To soothe him, I observed that 
Johnson spared none of us; and I quoted the passage in Horace, 
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in which he compares one who attacks his friends for the sake 
of a laugh, to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch of hay 
put upon his horns: “fanuwm habet in cornu.” ‘ Ay,” said 
Garrick, vehemently, “he has a whole mow of it.” 

Talking of history, Johnson said: ‘* We may know historical 
facts to be true, as we may know facts in common life to be 
true. Motives are generally unknown. We cannot trust to 
the characters we find in history, unless when they are drawn 
by those who knew the persons; as those, for instance, by 
Sallust and by Lord Clarendon.” 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield’s oratory. 
“ His popularity, Sir,” said he, “is chiefly owing to the pecul- 
iarity of his manner. He would be followed by crowds were 
he to wear a nightcap in the pulpit, or were he to preach from 
M bEGG,s bales « 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the per- 
plexed question of fate and free will, which I attempted to 
agitate: “Sir,” said he, “we know our will is free, and there’s 
an end on’t.” 

He honored me with his company at dinner on the 16th of 
October, at my lodgings in Old Bond Street, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bicker- 
staff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played round him with 
a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, and, 
looking up in his face with a lively archness, complimented him 
on the good health which he seemed then to enjoy ; while the 
sage, shaking his head, beheld him with a gentle complacency. 
One of the company not being come at the appointed hour, [ 
proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner to be 
served, adding, “Ought six people to be kept waiting for 
one?” “Why, yes,” answered Johnson, with a delicate hu- 
manity, “if the one will suffer more by your sitting down than 
the six will do by waiting.” Goldsmith, to divert the tedious 
minutes, strutted about bragging of his dress, and I believe 
was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully prone to 
such impressions. ‘Come, come,” said Garrick, * talk no more 
of that. You are perhaps the worst—eh, eh!” Goldsmith 
was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went 
on, laughing ironically, “* Nay, you will always look like a gentle- 
man; but Lam talking of being well or d/ drest.” Well, let 
me tell you,” said Goldsmith, * when my tailor brought home 
my bloom-colored coat, he said, ‘Sir, I have a favor to beg of 
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you. When anybody asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the harrow, in Water Lane.’ ” 
Johnson —“ Why, Sir, that was because he knew the strange 
color would attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might 
hear of him, and see how well he could make a coat, even of go 
absurd a color.” 

After dinner our eonversation first turned upon Pope. 
Johnson said his characters of men were admirably drawn, those 
of women not so well, He repeated to us, in his forcible melo- 
dious manner, the concluding lines of the “ Dunciad.” While 
he was talking loudly in praise of those lines, one of the com- 
pany ventured to say, “Too fine for such a poéin: a poem on 
what?” Johnson (witli a disdainful look) —“ Why, on dunees. 
it was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, haidst thou 
lived in those days! It is not worth while being a dunce now, 
when there are no wits.” Bickerstaff observed, as a peculiar 
circumstance, that Pope’s fume was higher when he was alive 
than it was then. Johnson said his “ Pastorals” were poor things, 
though the versification was fine. He told tis, with high satis- 
faction, the anecdote of Pope’s inquiring who wis the author 
of his “ London,” and saying he will be soon déterré. He ob- 
served that in Dryden’s poetry there were passages drawn from 
a profundity which Pope could never reach. He repeated some 
fine lines on love, by the former (which I have now forgotten), 
and gaye great applause to the character of Zimri. Goldsmith 
said that Pope’s character of Addison showed a deep knowledge 
of the human heart. Johnson said that the description of the 
temple, in “Phe Mourning Bride,” was the finest poetical pas- 
sags he had ever read; he recollected none in Shakspeare 
equal to its=“ But,” said Garrick, all alarmed for “the God 
of his idolatry,” “we know not the extent and variety of his 
powers: We are to suppose there are such passages in his 
works. Shakspeare must not suffer from the badness of our 
meniories.” Johnson, diverted by this enthusiastic jealousy, 
went on with great ardor: “No, Sir; Congreve has nature” 
(smiling on the tragic eagerness of Garrick); but composing 
himself, he added, “Sir, this is hot comparing Congreve on the 
whole with Shakspeare on the whole, but only maintaining 
that Congreve has one finer passage than any that can be found 
in Shakspeare. Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas 
in the world, but he may have those ten guinéas in one piece, 
and so may have a finer pieve than a man who has ten thousand 
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pounds ; but then he has only one ten-guinea piece. — What I 
mean is that you can show me no passage, where there 1s sunply 
a description of material objects without any intermixture of 
moral notions, which produces such an effect.” Mr. Murphy 
mentioned Shakspeare’s description of the night before the 
battle of Agincourt ; but it was observed it had men in it. 
Mr. Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which she figures 
herself awakening in the tomb of her ancestors. Some one men- 
tioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson —* No, Sir; it 
should be all precipice —all vacuum. ‘The crows impede your 
fall. The diminished appearance of the boats and other cireum- 
stances are all very good description, but do not impress the 
mind at once with the horrible idea of immense height. The 
impression is divided: you pass on by computation, from one 
stage of the tremendous space to another. Had the girl in 
‘The Mourning Bride’ said she could not cast her shoe to the 
top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not have aided 
the idea, but weakened it.” 

Talking of a barrister who had a bad utterance, some one 
(to rouse Johnson) wickedly said that he was unfortunate in 
not having been taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson — “ Nay, 
Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared 
the room.” Garrick —“ Sheridan has too much vanity to be 
a good man.” — We shall now see Johnson’s mode of defending 
aman; taking him into his own hands, and discriminating. 
Johnson — “* No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in Sheridan, some- 
thing to reprehend and everything to laugh at; but, Sir, he is 
not a bad man. No, Sir; were mankind to be divided into 
good and bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of 
good. And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in 
plain declamation, though he can exhibit no character.” .. . 

Politics being mentioned, he said: “This petitioning is a 
new mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I 
will undertake to get petitions either against quarter guineas 
or half guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. ‘There 
must be no yielding to encourage this. The object is not im- 
portant enough. We are not to blow up half a dozen palaces, 
because one cottage is burning.” 

The conversation then took another turn, Johnson — “It 
is amazing what ignorance of certain points one sometimes finds 
in men of eminence. A wit about town, who wrote Latin 
bawdy verses, asked me how it happened that England and 
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Scotland, which were once two kingdoms, were now one ; and 
Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to know that there were such 
publications as the Reviews.” . . . 

“The ballad of ‘ Hardyknute’ has no great merit, if it be 
really ancient. People talk of nature. But mere obvious 
nature may be exhibited with very little power of mind.” 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him 
at his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of 
words peculiar to Scotland, of which I showed him a specimen. 
“Sir,” said he, “ Ray has made a collection of north-country 
words. By collecting those of your country, you will do a use- 
ful thing towards the history of the language.” He bade me 
also go on with collections which I was making upon the antiq- 
uities of Scotland. “Make a large book—a folio.” Boswell — 
“ But of what use will it be, Sir?” Johnson —“ Never mind 
the use; do it.” 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his 
Preface to Shakspeare, and asked him if he did not admire 
him. Johnson —‘ Yes, as ‘a poor player who frets and struts 
his hour upon the stage ’—as a shadow.” Boswell — “ But has 
he not brought Shakspeare into notice?” Johnson — * Six, to 
allow that, would be to lampoon the age. Many of Shak- 
speare’s plays are the worse for being acted: ‘Macbeth,’ for 
instance.” Boswell —“ What, Sir! is nothing gained by deco- 
ration and action? Indeed, I do wish that you had mentioned 
Garrick.” Johnson —‘ My dear Sir, had I mentioned him, I 
must have mentioned many more: Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, 
— nay, and Mr. Cibber too: he, too, altered Shakspeare.” 
Boswell — ‘+ You have read his apology, Sir?” Johnson — 
“ Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for Cibber himself, tak- 
ing from his conversation all that he ought not to have said, he 
was a poor creature. I remember when he brought me one of 
his ‘Odes,’ to have my opinion of it, I could not bear such non- 
sense, and would not let him read it to the end: so little re- 
spect had I for that great man! (laughing). Yet I remember 
Richardson wondering that I could treat him with familiarity.” 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern. Johnson —“ Most of them, 
Sir, have never thought at all.” Boswell —“ But is not the fear 
of death natural to man?” Johnson —“ So much so, Sir, that 
the whole of life is but keeping away the thoughts OL its) gpetle 
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then, in a low and earnest tone, talked of his meditating upon 
the awful hour of his own dissolution, and in what manner he 
should conduct himself upon that occasion: “I know not,” said 
he, “ whether I should wish to have a friend by me, or have it 
all between Gop and myself. Talking of our feeling for the 
distresses of others—” Johnson — “ Why, Sir, there is much 
noise made about it, but it is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, we 
have a certain degree of feeling to prompt us to do good ; more 
than that, providence does not intend. It would be misery to 
no purpose.” Boswell —* But suppose now, Sir, that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for an offense for which 
he might be hanged.” Johnson —* I should do what I could to 
bail him, and give him any other assistance; but if he were 
once fairly hanged, I should not suffer.” Boswell —‘* Would 
you eat your dinner that day, Sir?” Johnson —* Yes, Sir, and 
eat it as if he were eating with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who 
is to be tried for his life to-morrow ; friends have risen up for 
him on every side; yet if he should be hanged, none of them 
will eat a slice of plum pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind,” 

T told him that I had dined lately at Foote’s, who showed me 
a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him 
that he had not been able to sleep from the concern he felt on 
account of “this sad affair of Baretti,” begging of him to try 
if he could suggest anything that might be of service, and, 
at the same time, recommending to him an industrious young 
man who kept a pickle shop. Johnson —‘“ Ay, Sir, here you 
have a specimen of human sympathy: a friend hanged, and a 
cucumber pickled. We know not whether Baretti or the pickle 
man has kept Davies from sleep, nor does he know himself. 
And as to his not sleeping, Sir, Tom Davies is a very great 
man; ‘Tom has been upon the stage, and knows how to do those 
things: I have not been upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things.” Boswell —“T have often blamed myself, Sir, for not 
feeling for others as sensibly as many say they do.” Johnson 
— “Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. You will find these 
very feeling people are not very ready to do you good. They 
pay you by feeling.” 

Boswell —“ Foote has a great deal of humor.” Johnson — 
“Yes, Sir.” Boswell —“ He has a singular talent of exhibiting 
character.” Johnson —“ Sir, it is not a talent —it is a vice 3 
it is what others abstain from. It is not comedy, which ex- 
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hibits the character of a species, as that of a miser gathered 
from many misers: it is farce, which exhibits individuals.” 
Boswell — “ Did not he think of exhibiting you, Sir?” John- 
son — “ Sir, fear restrained him; he knew I would have broken 
his bones. I would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a 
leg; I would not have left him a leg to cut off.” Boswell — 
“Pray, Sir, is not Foote an infidel?” Johnson—“TI do not 
know, Sir, that the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an infidel, 
he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject.” Boswell —‘“T suppose, Six, 
he has thought superficially, and seized the first notions which 
occurred to his mind.” Johnson —‘ Why then, Sir, still he is 
like a dog that snatches the piece next him. Did you never 
observe that dogs have not the power of comparing? A dog 
will take a small bit of meat as readily as a large, when both 
are before him.” .. . 

“ Buchanan,” he observed, “has fewer centos than any mod- 
ern Latin Poet. He has not only had great knowledge of the 
Latin language, but was a great poetical genius. Both the 
Scaligers praise him.” 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high com- 
mendation, and said: ‘“Shakspeare never has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven; but this does 
not refute my general assertion. If I come to an orchard and 
say, there’s no fruit here, and then comes a poring man, who 
finds two apples and three pears, and tells me, ‘Sir, you are 
mistaken, I have found both apples and pears,’ I should laugh 
at him: what would that be to the purpose?” 

Boswell —“ What do you think of Dr. Young’s ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ Sir?” Johnson —‘* Why, Sir, there are very fine 
things in them.” Boswell —“ Is there not less religion in the 
nation now, Sir, than there was formerly?” Johnson — “I 
don’t know, Sir, that there is.” Boswell —“‘ For instance, there 
used to be a chaplain in every great family, which we do not 
find now.” Johnson—“Neither do you find any of the state 
servants which great families used formerly to have. There is 
a change of modes in the whole department of lite,” 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time T sup- 
pose in his life, as a witness in a court of justice, being called 
to give evidence to the character of Mr, Baretti, who, having 
stabbed a man in the street, was arraigned at the Old Bailey 
for murder, Never did such a constellation of genius enlighten 
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the awful Sessions House, emphatically called Justice Hall: Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson; and un- 
doubtedly their favorable testimony had due weight with the 
court and jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliber- 
ate, and distinct manner, which was uncommonly impressive. 
It is well known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, we dined together at the Mitre 
Tavern. He found fault with Foote for indulging his talent 
of ridicule at the expense of his visitors, which I colloquially 
termed making fools of his company. Johnson — ‘“* Why, Sir, 
when you go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint; you 
go to see a man who will be entertained at your house, and 
then bring you on a public stage ; who will entertain you at 
his house for the very purpose of bringing you on a public 
stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his company; they whom 
he exposes are fools already : he only brings them into action.” 

Talking of trade, he observed: “It is a mistaken notion 
that a vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. 
It is not so. Commodities come from commodities; but trade 
produces no capital accession of wealth. However, though 
there should be little profit in money, there is a considerable 
profit in pleasure, as it gives to one nation the productions of 
another: as we have wines and fruits, and many other foreign 
articles brought to us.” Bosweli —“ Yes, Sir, and there is a 
profit in pleasure by its furnishing occupation to such numbers 
of mankind.” Johnson — * Why, Sir, you eannot call that 
pleasure to which all are averse, and which none begin but 
with the hope of leaving off,—a thing which men dislike be- 
fore they have tried it, and when they have tried it.” Boswell 
—‘ But, Sir, the mind must be employed, and we grow weary 
when idle.” Johnson—* That is, Sir, because others being 
busy, we want company; but if we were all idle, there would 
be no growing weary; we should all entertain one another. 
There is, indeed, this in trade: it gives men an opportunity 
of improving their situation. If there were no trade, many 
who are poor would always remain poor. But no man loves 
labor for itself.” Boswell — “ Yes, Sir, I know a person who 
does. He is a very laborious’ judge, and he loves the labor.” 
Johnson — “Sir, that is because he loves respect and distinction. 
Could he have them without labor, he would like it less.” Bos- 
well — “ He tells me he likes it for itself.”” — Why, Sir, he fan- 
cies so, because he is not accustomed to abstract.” . . . 
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There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. Johnson 
was in a very good humor, lively, and ready to talk upon all 
subjects. Mr. Fergusson, the self-taught philosopher, told hina 
of a new-invented machine which went without horses; a man 
who satin it turned a handle, which worked a spring that drove 
it forward. “Then, Sir,” said Johnson, “ what is gained is, the 
man has his choice whether he will move himself alone, or him- 
self and the machine too.” Dominicetti being mentioned, he 
would not allow him any merit. “ There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir: medicated baths can be no better 
than warm water: their only effect can be that of tepid mois- 
ture.” One of the company took the other side, maintaining 
that medicines of various sorts, and some too of most powerful 
effect, are introduced into the human frame by the medium of 
the pores; and, therefore, when warm water is impregnated 
with gsalutiferous substances, it may produce great effects as a 
bath. This appeared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did 
not answer it; but talking for victory, and determined to be 
master of the field, he had recourse to the device which Gold- 
smith imputed to him in the witty words of onc of Cibber’s 
comedies: “There is no arguing with Johnson; for when his 
pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it.” 
He turned to the gentleman, “ Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and 
get thyself fumigated; but be sure that the steam be directed 
to thy head, for that is the peccant part.” This produced a 
triumphant roar of laughter from the motley assembly of philos- 
ophers, printers, and dependents, male and female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, 
but I asked, “If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new- 
porn child with you, what would you do?” Johnson —“ Why, 
Sir, I should not much like my company.” Boswell —* But 
would you take the trouble of rearing it?” He seemed, as 
may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue the subject; but 
upon my persevering in my question, replied, “ Why, yes, Sir, 
I would; but I must have all conveniences. Tf I had no 
garden, I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there 
for fresh air. I should feed it, and wash it much, and with 
warm water to please it, not with cold water to give it pain.” 
Boswell — “ But, Sir, does not heat relax?” Johnson — “Sir, 
you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot. I would 
not coddle the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating 
children does no good, I'll take you five children from Lon- 
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don, who shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred 
in London will carry a burden, or run, or wrestle, as well as a 
man brought up in the hardest manner in the country.” Bos- 
well — “ Good living, I suppose, makes the Londoners strong.” 
Johnson —“ Why, Sir, I don’t know that it does. Our chair- 
men from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, have been 
brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality.” 
Boswell —“ Would you teach this child, that I have furnished 
you with, anything?” Johnson —‘ No, I should not be apt to 
teach it.” Boswell —** Would not you have a pleasure in teach- 
ing it?” Johnson —‘“ No, Sir, I should not have a pleasure in 
teaching it.” Boswell —* Have you not a pleasure in teaching 
men? There I have you. You have the same pleasure in 
teaching men that I should have in teaching children.” John- 
son — “ Why, something about that.” 

Boswell —“ Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural 
affection is born with us? It seems to me to be the effect of 
habit, or of gratitude for kindness. No child has it for a 
parent whom it has not seen.” Johnson —“ Why, Sir, I think 
there is an instinctive natural affection in parents towards their 
children.” 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great empire, 
by the rapid increase of population — Johnson— “ Why, Six, I 
see no prospect of their propagating more. ‘They can have no 
more children than they can get. I know of no way to make 
them breed more than they do. It is not from reason and pru- 
dence that people marry, but from inclination. A man is poor; 
he thinks, ‘I cannot be worse, and so I'll e’en take Peggy.’” 
Boswell —“ But have not nations been more populous at one 
period than another?” Johnson—“ Yes, Sir; but that has 
been owing to the people being less thinned at one period 
than another, whether by emigration, war, or pestilence, not 
by their being more or less prolific. Births at all times bear 
the same proportion to the same number of people.” Boswell 
—“ But to consider the state of our own country, does not 
throwing a number of farms into one hand hurt population?” 
Johnson —“ Why, no, Sir; the same quantity of food being 
produced, will be consumed by the same number of mouths, 
though the people may be disposed of in different ways. We 
sec, if corn be dear and butchers’ meat cheap, the farmers all 
apply themselves to the raising of corn, till it becomes plenti- 
ful and cheap, and then butchers’ meat becomes dear; so that 
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an equality is always preserved. No, Sir, let fanciful men clo 
ag they will, depend upon it, it is difficult to disturb the system 
of life.” Boswell —“ But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing for 
landlords to oppress their tenants by raising their rents ¢ a 
Johnson —* Very bad. But, Sir, it can never have any gen- 
eral influence; it may distress some individuals. For, con- 
sider this: landlords cannot do without tenants. Now, tenants 
will not give more for land than land is worth. If they can 
make more of their money by keeping a shop, or any other 
way, they'll do it, and so oblige landlords to let land come 
back to a reasonable rent in order that they may get tenants. 
Land in England is an article of commerce. A tenant who 
pays his landlord his rent thinks himself no more obliged to 
him than you think yourself obliged to a man in whose shop 
you buy a piece of goods. He knows the landlord does not let 
him have his land for less than he can get from others, in the 
same manner as the shopkeeper sells his goods. No shopkeeper 
sells a yard of ribbon for sixpence when sevenpence is the cur- 
rent price.” Boswell —* But, Sir, is it not better that tenants 
should be dependent on landlords? ” Johnson —* Why, Sir, as 
there are many more tenants than landlords, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, we should wish not. But if you please, you may let 
your lands cheap, and so get the value, part in money and part 
in homage. I should agree with you in that.” Boswell — 
“So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of political improvement.” 
Johnson —* Why, Sir, most schemes of political improvement 
are very laughable things.” . . . 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavored to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. 
I told him that David Hume said to me he was no more uneasy 
to think he should not be after his life, than that he had not 
been before he began to exist. Johnson — “Sir, if he really 
thinks so, his perceptions are disturbed; he is mad. If he does 
not think so, he lies. He may tell you he holds his finger in 
the flame of a candle, without feeling pain; would you believe 
him? When he dies, he at least gives up all he has.” Bos- 
well — “ Foote, Sir, told me that when he was very ill, he was 
not afraid to die.” Johnson — “It is not true, Sir. Hold a 
pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and threaten to 
kill them, and you'll see how they behave.” Boswell — “ But 
may we not fortify our minds for the approach of death? 0 ae 
Here I am sensible I was in the wrong to bring before his view 
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what he ever looked upon with horror; for, although when in 
a celestial frame of mind in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
he has supposed death to be “kind Nature’s signal for retreat” 
from this state of being to “a happier seat,” his thoughts upon 
this awful change were in general full of dismal apprehensions. 
His mind resembled the vast amphitheater, the Coliseum at 
Rome. In the center stood his judgment, which, like a mighty 
gladiator, combated those apprehensions that, like the wild 
beasts of the arena, were all around in cells, ready to be let out 
upon him. After a conflict, he drives them back into their 
dens; but not killing them, they are still assailing him. To 
my question, whether we might not fortify our minds for the 
approach of death, he answered, in a passion, “No, Sir, let it 
alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. The 
act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so short a time.” He 
added (with an earnest look), ‘A man knows it must be SO, 
and submits. It will do him no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so pro- 
voked that he said, ‘Give us no more of this;” and was 
' thrown into such a state of agitation that he expressed himself 
in away that alarmed and distressed me ; showed an impatience 
that I should leave him, and when I was going away, called to 
me sternly, “ Don’t let us meet to-morrow.” 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observa- 
tions which I had ever heard made upon his character crowded 
into my mind; and I seemed to myself like the man who had 
put his head into the lion’s mouth a great many times with per- 
fect safety, but at last had it bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have 
been in the wrong, but it was not intentionally ; he was there- 
fore, I could not help thinking, too severe upon me. That, not- 
withstanding our agreement not to meet that day, I would call 
on him in my way to the city, and Stay five minutes by my 
watch. “You are,” said I, “in my mind, since last night, sur- 
rounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse of 
sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerful- 
ness.” 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, 
which would have made our meeting more awkward. There 
were with him Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I 
now saw for the first time. My note had, on his own reflection, 
softened him, for he received me very complacently ; so that I 
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unexpectedly found myself at ease, and joined in the conver. 
sation. 

He said the critics had done too much honor to Sir Richard 
Blackmore, by writing so much against him. That in his 
“Creation” he had been helped by various wits, —a line by 
Phillips, and a line by Tickell ; so that by their aid, and that 
of others, the poem had been made out. 

I defended Blackmore’s supposed lines, which have been 
ridiculed as absolute nonsense : — 


A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won. 


I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Pict being painted, 
if he is siain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it isa 
painted vest won from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavorably of a certain pretty voluminous 
author, saying, “He used to write anonymous books, and then 
other books commending those books, in which there was some- 
thing of rascality.” 

I whispered him, “ Well, Sir, you are now in good humor.” 
Johnson —* Yes, Sir.” I was going to leave him, and had got 
as far as the staircase. He stopped me and, smiling, said, 
“Get you gone in:” a curious mode of inviting me to stay, 
which I accordingly did for some time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, 
perhaps, I may be thought to have detailed too minutely, must 
be esteemed as one of many proofs which his friends had that 
though he might be charged with bad humor at times, he was 
always a good-natured man; and I have heard Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a nice and delicate observer of manners, particularly 
remark that when upon any occasion Johnson had been rough 
to any person in company, he took the first opportunity of 
reconciliation by drinking to him, or addressing his discourse 
to him; but if he found his dignified indirect overtures sul- 
lenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, and considered him- 
self as haying done all that he ought to do, and the other as 
now in the wrong. 
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Ir we should ever take occasion to say of Dr. Johnson's 
Preface to Shakspeare what he himself said of a similar produc- 
tion of the poet Rowe, “that it does not discover much pro- 
fundity or penetration,” we ought in common fairness always 
to add that nobody else has ever written about Shakspeare one 
half so entertainingly. If this statement be questioned, let the 
doubter, before reviling me, re-read the Preface, and if, after 
he has done so, he still demurs, we shall be content to with- 
draw the observation, which, indeed, has only been made for 
the purpose of introducing a quotation from the Preface itself. 

In that document, Dr. Johnson, with his unrivaled state- 
liness, writes as follows: “The poet of whose works I have 
undertaken the revision may now begin to assume the dignity 
of an ancient, and claim the privilege of established fame and 
prescriptive veneration. He has long outlived his century, the 
term commonly fixed as the test of literary merit.” 

The whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. The 
Doctor himself has been dead his century. He died on the 
13th of December, 1784. Come, let us criticise him. 

Our qualifications for this high office need not be investi- 
gated curiously. 

“Oriticism,” writes Johnson in the 60th Idler, “is a study 
by which men grow important and formidable at a very small 
expense. The power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labor of learning those sciences which may 
by mere labor be obtained is too great to be willingly endured ; 
but every man ean exert such judgment as he has upon the 
works of others; and he whom nature has made weak, and 
idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the 
name of a critic.” : 

To proceed with our task by the method of comparison is 
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to purstie a course open to grave objection, yet it is forced 
upon us when we find, as we lately did, a writer in the Tumes 
newspaper, in the course of a not very discriminating review 
of Mr. Froude’s recent volumes, casually remarking, as if it 
admitted of no more doubt than the day’s price of consols, that 
Jarlyle was a greater man than Johnson. It is a good thing 
to be positive. ‘To be positive in your opinions and selfish in 
your habits is the best receipt, if not for happiness, at all events 
for that far more attainable commodity, comfort, with which 
we are acquainted. “A noisy man,” sang poor Cowper, who 
could not bear anything louder than the hissing of a tea urn, 
“a noisy man is always in the right,” and a positive man can 
seldom be proved wrong. Still, in literature it is very desir- 
able to preserve a moderate measure of independence, and we, 
therefore, make bold to ask whether it is as plain as the “old 
hill of Howth,” that Carlyle was a greater man than J ohnson? 
Is not the precise contrary the truth? No abuse of Carlyle 
need be looked for here or from me. Whzr a man of genius 
and of letters happens to have any striking virtues, such as 
purity, temperance, honesty, the nove. task of dwelling on 
them has such attraction for us, that we are content to leave 
the elucidation of his faults to his personal friends, and ta 
stern, unbending moralists like Mr. Edmund Yates and the 
World newspaper. To love Carlyle is, thanks to Mr. Froude’s 
superhuman ideal of friendship, a task of much heroism, almost 
meriting a pension ; still it is quite possible for the candid and 
truth-loving soul. But a greater than Johnson he most, cer- 
tainly was not. 

There is a story in Boswell of an ancient beggar woman 
who, whilst asking an alms of the Doctor, described herself to 
him, in a lucky moment for her pocket, as “an old strugegler.” 
Johnson, his biographer tells us, was visibly affected. The 
phrase stuck to his memory, and was frequently applied to 
himself. “I, too,” so he would say, “am an old struggler.” 
So, too, in all conscience, was Carlyle. The struggles of J ohn- 
son have long been historical; those of Carlyle have just be- 
come so. We are interested in both. To be indifferent would 
be inhuman. Both men had great endowments, tempestuous 
natures, hard lots) They were not amongst Dame Fortune’s 
favorites, They had to fight their way. What they took they 
took by storm. But— and here is a difference indeed — John- 
son came off victorious, Carlyle did not, . 
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Boswell’s book is an arch of triumph, through which, as 
we read, we see his hero passing into eternal fame, to take up 
his place with those — 


Dead but scepter’d sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


Froude’s book is a tomb over which the lovers of Carlyle’s 
genius will never cease to shed tender but regretful tears. 

We doubt whether there is in English literature a more 
triumphant book than Boswell’s. What materials for tragedy 
are wanting? Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbend- 
ing spirit, violent temper, as poor as a church mouse, and as 
proud as the proudest of church dignitaries; endowed with 
the strength of a coal heaver, the courage of a lion, and the 
tongue of Dean Swift, he could knock down booksellers and 
silence bargees; he was melancholy almost to madness, * radi- 
cally wretched,” indolent, blinded, diseased. Poverty was long 
his portion ; not that genteel poverty that is sometimes behind- 
hand with its rent, but that hungry poverty that does not know 
where to look for its dinner. Against all these things had 
this “old struggler” to contend ; over all these things did this 
“old struggler”’ prevail. Over even the fear of death, the 
giving up of this “intellectual being,” which had haunted his 
gloomy fancy for a lifetime, he seems finally to have prevailed, 
and to have met his end as a brave man should. 

Carlyle, writing to his wife, says, and truthfully enough, **The 
more the devil worries me the more I wring him by the nose;” 
but then if the devil’s was the only nose that was wrung in the 
transaction, why need Carlyle ery out so loud? After buffet- 
ing one’s way through the storm-tossed pages of Froude’s Car- 
lyle —in which the universe is stretched upon the rack because 
food disagrees with man and cocks crow — with what thankful- 
ness and reverence do we read once again the letter in which 
Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale how he has been called to endure, 
not dyspepsia or sleeplessness, but paralysis itself : — 

“On Monday I sat for my picture, and walked a consid- 
erable way with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and 
evening I felt myself light and easy, and began to plan schemes 
of life. Thus I went to bed, and, in a short time, waked and 
sat up, as has long been my custom; when I felt a confusion 
in my head which lasted, I suppose, about half a minute; I was 
alarmed, and prayed God that however much he might afflict 
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my body, He would spare my understanding. . . . Soon after 
I perceived that I had suffered a paralytic stroke, and that my 
speech was taken from me. I had no pain, and so little dejec- 
tion, in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it should come, 
would excite less horror than seems now to attend it. In or- 
der to rouse the vocal organs I took two drams. ... I then 
went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, I think, slept. When 
I saw light, it was time I should contrive what I should do. 
Though God stopped my speech, He left me my hand. I en- 
joyed a mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Law. 
rence, who now perhaps overlooks me, as I am writing, and 
rejoices that I have what he wanted. My first note was neces- 
sarily to my servant, who came in talking, and could not imme- 
diately comprehend why he should read what I put into his 
hands. . . . How this will be received by you I know not. I 
hope you will sympathize with me; but perhaps 


“My mistress, gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries —Is he dumb? ’Tis time he shou’d. 


“‘T suppose you may wish to know how my disease is treated 
by the physicians. They put a blister upon my back, and two 
from my ear to my throat, one on aside. The blister on the 
back has done little, and those on the throat have not risen. I 
bullied and bounced (it sticks to our last sand), and compelled 
the apothecary to make his salve according to the Edinburgh 
dispensatory, that it might adhere better. I have now two on 
my own prescription. They likewise give me salt of hartshorn, 
which I take with no great confidence; but I am satisfied that 
what can be done is done for me. I am almost ashamed of 
this querulous letter, but now it is written let it go.” 

This is indeed tonic and bark for the mind. 

If, irritated by a comparison that ought never to have been 
thrust upon us, we ask why it is that the reader of Boswell finds 
it as hard to help loving Johnson as the reader of Froude finds it 
hard to avoid disliking Carlyle, the answer must be that whilst 
the elder man of letters was full to overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness, the younger one was full to overflowing 
with something not nearly so nice; and that whilst Johnson 
was preéminently a reasonable man, reasonable in all his de- 
mands and expectations, Carlyle was the most unreasonable 
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mortal that ever exhausted the patience of nurse, mother, or 
wife. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s affectionate nature nobody has written 
with nobler appreciation than Carlyle himself. ‘ Perhaps it is 
this Divine feeling of affection, throughout manifested, that 
principally attracts us to Johnson. <A true brother of men is 
he, and filial lover of the earth.” 

The day will come when it will be recognized that Carlyle, 
as a critic, is to be judged by what he himself corrected for the 
press, and not by splenetic entries in diaries, or whimsical 
extravagances in private conversation. 

Of Johnson’s reasonableness nothing need be said, except 
that it is patent everywhere. His wife’s judgment was a 
sound one — “ He is the most sensible man I ever met.”’ 

As for his brutality, of which at one time we used to hear a 


great deal, we cannot say of it what Hookham Frere said of 
Landor’s immorality, that it was — 
? 


Mere imaginary classicality 
Wholly devoid of criminal reality. 


It was nothing of the sort. Dialectically the great Doctor was 
a great brute. The fact is he had so accustomed himself to 
wordy warfare, that he lost all sense of moral responsibility, 
and cared as little for men’s feelings as a Napoleon did for 
their lives. When the battle was over, the Doctor frequently 
did what no soldier ever did that I have heard tell of, apolo- 
gized to his victims and drank wine or lemonade with them. 
It must also be remembered that for the most part his vietims 
sought him out. They came to be tossed and gored. And 
after all, ave they so much to be pitied? They have our sym- 
pathy, and the Doctor has our applause. I am not prepared to 
say, with the simpering fellow with weak legs whom David 
Copperfield met at Mr. Waterbrook’s dinner table, that I would 
sooner be knocked down by a man with blood than picked up 
by aman without any; but, argumentatively speaking, I think 
it would be better for a man’s reputation to be knocked down 
by Dr. Johnson than picked up by Mr. Froude. 

Johnson’s claim to be the best of our talkers cannot, on our 
present materials, be contested. For the most part we have 
only talk about other talkers. Johnson’s is matter of record, 
Carlyle no doubt was a great talker—no man talked against 
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talk or broke silence to praise it more eloquently than he, but 
unfortunately none of it is in evidence. All that is given us is 
a sort of Commination Service writ large. We soon weary of 
it. Man does not live by curses alone. 

An unhappier prediction of a boy’s future was surely never 
made than that of Johnson’s by his cousin, Mr. Cornelius Ford, 
who said to the infant Samuel, “ You will make your way the 
more easily in the world as you are content to dispute no man’s 
claim to conversation excellence, and they will, therefore, more 
willingly allow your pretensions as a writer.” Unfortunate 
Mr. Ford! The man never breathed whose claim to conver- 
sation excellence Dr. Johnson did not dispute on every possible 
oecasion, whilst, just because he was admittedly so good a 
talker, his pretensions as a writer have been occasionally 
slighted. 

Johnson’s personal character has generally been allowed to 
stand high. It, however, has not been submitted to recent 
tests. To be the first to “smell a fault” is the pride of the 
modern biographer. Boswell’s artless pages afford useful hints 
not lightly to be disregarded. During some portion of Jobn- 
son’s married life he had lodgings, first at Greenwich, after- 
wards at Hampstead. But he did not always go home 0’ 
nights; sometimes preferring to roam the streets with that 
vulgar ruffian Savage, who was certainly no fit company for him. 
He once actually quarreled with ‘* Tetty,” who, despite her 
ridiculous name, was a very sensible woman with a very 
sharp tongue, and for a season, like stars, they dwelt apart. 
Of the real merits of this dispute we must resign ourselves to 
ignorance. The materials for its discussion do not exist; even 
Croker could not find them. Neither was our great moralist 
as sound as one would have liked to see him in the matter of 
the payment of small debts. When he came to die, he remem- 
bered several of these outstanding accounts; but what assur- 
ance have we that he remembered them all? One sum of £10 
he sent acrcss to the honest fellow from whom he had borrowed 
it, with an apology for his delay ; which, since it had extended 
over a period of twenty years, was not superfluous. I wonder 
whether he ever repaid Mr. Dilly the guinea he once borrowed 
of him to give to a very small boy who had just been appren- 
ticed to a printer. If he did not, it was a great shanie. That 
he was indebted to Sir Joshua in a small loan is apparent from 
the fact that it was one of his three dying requests to that 
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great man that he should release him from it, as, of course, the 
most amiable of painters did. The other two requests, it will 
be remembered, were to read his Bible, and not to use his brush 
on Sundays. The good Sir Joshua gave the desired promises 
with a full heart, for these two great men loved one another ; 
but subsequently discovered the Sabbatical restriction not a 
little irksome, and after a while resumed his former practice, 
arguing with himself that the Doctor really had no business to 
extract any such promise. The point is a nice one, and per- 
haps ere this the two friends have met and discussed it in the 
Elysian fields. If so, I hope the Doctor, grown “angelical,” 
kept his temper with the mild shade of Reynolds better than 
on the historical occasion when he discussed with him the 
question of “strong drinks.” 

Against Garrick, Johnson undoubtedly cherished a smol- 
dering grudge, which, however, he never allowed any one but 
himself to fan into flame. His pique was natural. Garrick 
had been his pupil at Edial, near Lichfield; they had come up 
to town together with an easy united fortune of fourpence — 
“current coin o’ the realm.” Garrick soon had the world at 
his feet and garnered golden grain. Johnson became famous 
too, but remained poor and dingy. Garrick surrounded him- 
self with what only money can buy, good pictures and rare 
books. Johnson eared nothing for pictures — how should he? 
he could not see them; but he did care a great deal about 
books, and the pernickety little player was chary about lend- 
ing his splendidly bound rarities to his quondam preceptor. 
Our sympathies in this matter are entirely with Garrick ; John- 
son was one of the best men that ever lived, but not to lend 
books to. Like Lady Slattern, he had a “most observant 
thumb.” But Garrick had no real cause for complaint. John- 
son may have soiled his folios and sneered at his trade, but in 
life Johnson loved Garrick, and in death embalmed his memory 
in a sentence which can only die with the English language: 
“Tam disappointed by that stroke of death which has eclipsed 
the gayety of nations, and impoverished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.” 

Will it be believed that puny eritics have been found to 
quarrel with this colossal compliment on the poor pretext of 
its falsehood? Garrick’s death, urge these dullards, could not 
possibly have eclipsed the gayety of nations, since he had re- 
tired from the stage months previous to his demise. When 
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will mankind learn that literature is one thing, and sworn 
testimony another ? 

Johnson’s relations with Burke were of a more crucial char- 
acter. The author of “ Rasselas” and “ The English Diction- 
ary’? can never have been really jealous of Garrick, or in the 
very least desirous of “ bringing down the house”; but Burke 
had done nobler things than that. He had made politics philo- 
sophical, and had at least tried to cleanse them from the dust 
and cobwebs of party. Johnson, though he had never sat in 
the House of Commons, had yet, in his capacity of an unauthor- 
ized reporter, put into the mouths of honorable members much 
better speeches than ever came out of them, and it is no secret 
that he would have liked to make a speech or two on his own 
account. Burke had made many. Harder still to bear, there 
were not wanting good judges to say that, in their opinion, 
Burke was a better talker than the great Samuel himself. ‘To 
cap it all, was not Burke a “vile Whig”? The ordeal was an 
unusually trying one. Johnson emerges triumphant. 

Though by no means disposed to hear men made much of, 
he always listened to praise of Burke with a boyish delight. Ee 
never wearied of it. When any new proof of Burke’s intellec- 
tual prowess was brought to his notice, he would exclaim exult- 
ingly, “Did we not always say he was a great man Pe geAnd, 
yet how admirably did this “ poor scholar” preserve his inde- 
pendence and equanimity of mind! It was not easy to dazzle 
the Doctor. What a satisfactory story that is of Burke, show- 
ing Johnson over his fine estate at Beaconsfield, and expatiating 
in his exuberant style on its “liberties, privileges, easements, 
rights, and advantages,” and of the old Doctor, the tenant of 
“a two-pair back” somewhere off Fleet Street, peering cau- 
tiously about, criticising everything, and observing with much 
coolness, — 

Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 


A friendship like this could be disturbed but by death, and 
accordingly we read : — 

“Mr. Langton one day during Johnson’s last illness found 
Mr. Burke and four or five more friends sitting with Johnson. 
Mr. Burke said to him, ‘I am afraid, sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to you.’ ‘No, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘it is 
not so; and I must be ina wretched state indeed when your 
comet would A PN ESS to me.’ _Mr. Burke, in a 
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tremulous voice, expressive of being very tenderly affected, 
replied, ‘ My dear sir, you have always been too good to me.’ 
immediately afterwards he went away. ‘This was the last cir- 
cumstance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.” 

But this is a well-worn theme, though, like some other well- 
worn themes, still profitable for edification or rebuke. A hun- 
dred years can make no difference to a character like Johnson’s, 
or to a biography like Boswell’s. Weare not to be robbed of 
our conviction that this man, at all events, was both great and 
eood. 

Johnson the author is not always fairly treated. Phrases 
are convenient things to hand about, and it is as little the cus- 
tom to inquire into their truth as it is to read the letterpress 
on bank notes. We are content to count bank notes and to 
repeat phrases. One of these phrases is, that whilst everybody 
reads Boswell, nobody reads Johnson. The facts are otherwise. 
Everybody does not read Boswell, and a great many people do 
read Johnson. If it be asked, “ What do the general public 
know of Johnson’s nine volumes octavo? I reply, Beshrew the 
general public! What in the name of the Bodleian has the 
general public got to do with literature? The general public 
subscribes to Mudie, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal, sus- 
tenance sent round to it in carts. On Saturdays these carts, 
laden with “recent works in circulation,” traverse the Uxbridge 
Road; on Wednesdays they toil up Highgate Hill, and if we 
may believe the reports of travelers, are occasionally seen rush- 
ing through the wilds of Camberwell and bumping over Black- 
heath. It is not a question of the general public, but of the 
lover of letters. Do Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Morley, know their Johnson ? 
“Po doubt would be disloyalty.” And what these big men know 
in their big way, hundreds of little men know in their little way. 
We have no writer with a more genuine literary flavor about 
him than the great Cham of literature. No man of letters loved 
letters better than he. He knew literature in all its branches 
—he had read books, he had written books, he had sold books, 
he had bought books, and he had borrowed them. Sluggish 
and inert in all other directions, he pranced through libra- 
vies. He loved a catalogue; he delighted in an index. He 
was, to employ a happy phrase of Dr. Holmes, at home amongst 
books, as a stable boy is amongst horses. He cared intensely 
about the future of literature and the fate of literary men. “I 
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respect Millar,” he once exclaimed; “he has raised the price of 
literature.” Now Millar was a Scotchman. Even Horne Tooke 
was not to stand in the pillory: ‘No, no, the dog has too much 
literature for that.” The only time the author of * Rasselas” 
met the author of the “ Wealth of Nations” witnessed a painful 
scene. The English moralist gave the Scotch one the lie 
direct, and the Scotch moralist applied to the English one a 
phrase which would have done discredit to the lips of a coster- 
monger; but this notwithstanding, when Boswell reported that 
Adam Smith preferred rhyme to blank verse, Johngon hailed 
the news as enthusiastically as did Cedric the Saxon the Eng- 
lish origin of the bravest knights in the retinue of the Norman 
king. “Did Adam say that?” he shouted: “TI love him for 
it. I could hug him!” Johnson no doubt honestly believed 
he held George IIT. in reverence, but really he did not care a 
pin’s fee for all the crowned heads of Europe. All his rever- 
ence was reserved for “poor scholars.” When a small boy in a 
wherry, on whom had devolved the arduous task of rowing 
Johnson and his biographer across the Thames, said he would 
give all he had to know about the Argonauts, the Doctor was 
much pleased, and gave him, or got Boswell to give him, a 
double fare. He was ever an advocate of the spread of knowl- 
edge amongst all classes and both sexes. His devotion to let- 
ters has received its fitting reward, the love and respect of all 
“lettered hearts.” 

Considering him a little more in detail, we find it plain that 
he was a poet of no mean order, His resonant lines, informed 
as they often are with the force of their author’s character, — 
his strong sense, his fortitude, his gloom, — take possession of 
the memory, and suffuse themselves through one’s entire system 
of thought. <A poet spouting his own verses is usually a figure 
to be avoided ; but one could be content to be a hundred and 
thirty next birthday to have heard Jobnson recite, in his full, 
sonorous voice, and with his stately elocution, “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.” When he came to the following lines, he 
usually broke down, and who can wonder ? — 


Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive science yields her last retreat; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
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And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee. 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 


If this be not poetry, may the name perish ! 

In another style, the stanzas on the young heir’s majority 
have such great merit as to tempt one to say that the author of 
“The Jolly Beggars,” Robert Burns, himself, might have written 
them. Here are four of them ; — 


Loosened from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell; 

Wild as wind and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish eare. 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high — 
What are acres ? what are houses ? 

Only dirt — or wet or dry. 
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Johnson’s prologues and his lines on the death of Robert 
Levet are well known. Indeed, it is only fair to say that our 
respected friend, the General Public, frequently has Johnsonian 
tags on its tongue : — 


Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 
The unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain. 


He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


Death, kind nature’s signal of retreat. 


Panting time toiled after him in vain. 


All these ave Johnson’s, who, though he is not, like Gray, 
whom he hated so, all quotations, is yet oftener in men’s 
mouths than they perhaps wot of. 

Johnson’s tragedy, “Irene,” need not detain us. It is un- 
readable ; and to quote his own sensible words, “Tt is useless 
to criticise what nobody reads.” It was indeed the expressed 
opinion of a contemporary, called Pot, that “Irene” was the 
finest tragedy of modern times; but on this judgment of Pot’s 
being made known to Johnson, he was only heard to mutter, 
“Tf Pot says so, Pot lies,” as no doubt he did. 

Jobnson’s Latin Verses have not escaped the condemnation 
of scholars. Whose have? The true mode of critical approach 
to copies of Latin verse is by the question — How bad are they? 
Croker took the opinion of the Marquess Wellesley as to the 
degree of badness of J ohnson’s Latin Exercises. Lord Welles- 
ley, as became so distinguished an Etonian, felt the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and, after bargaining for secrecy, gave 
it as his opinion that they were all very bad, but that some 
perhaps were worse than others. To this judgment I have 
nothing to add. 

Ag a writer of English prose, Johnson has always enjoyed 
a great, albeit a somewhat awful, reputation. In childish 
memories he is constrained to be associated with dust and 
dictionaries, and those provoking obstacles to a boy’s reading 
—-“long words.” It would be easy to select from Johnson’s 
writings numerous passages written in that essentially vicious 
style to which the name Johnsonese has been cruelly given; 
but the searcher could not fail to find many passages guiltless 
of this charge. The characteristics of Johnson’s prose style 
are colossal good sense, though with a strong skeptical bias, 
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good humor, vigorous language, and movement from point to 
point which can only be compared to the measured tread of 
w well-drilled company of soldiers. Here is a passage from 
the Preface to Shakspeare : “ Notes are often necessary, but 
they are necessary evils, Let him that is yet unacquainted 
with the powers of Shakspeare, and who desires to feel the 
highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every play from 
the first scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his com- 
mentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name 
of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on, through brightness 
and obscurity, through integrity and corruption; let him pre- 
serve his comprehension of the dialogue and his interest in the 
fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let 
him attempt exactness and read the commentators.” 

Where are we to find better sense, or much better English? 

In the pleasant art of chaffing an author Johnson has hardly 
an equal. De Quincey too often overdoes it. Maeaulay sel- 
dom fails to excite sympathy with his victim. In playfulness 
Mr. Arnold perhaps surpasses the Doctor, but then the latter’s 
playfulness is always leonine, whilst Mr. Arnold’s is surely, 
sometimes, just a trifle kittenish. An example, no doubt a 
very good one, of Johnson’s humor must be allowedme. Soame 
Jenyns, in his book on the * Origin of Evil” had imagined that, 
as we have not only animals for food, but choose some for our 
diversion, the same privilege may be allowed to beings above 
us, “ who may deceive, torment, or destroy us for the ends only 
of their own pleasure.” 

On this hint writes our merry Doctor as follows :— 

“I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating this anal- 
ogy, which I think he might have carried farther, very much to 
the advantage of his argument. He might have shown that these 
‘hunters, whose game is man,’ have many sports analogous to our 
own. As we drown whelps or kittens, they amuse themselves 
now and then with sinking a ship, and stand round the fields 
of Blenheim, or the walls of Prague, as we encircle a coekpit. 
As we shoot a bird flying, they take a man in the midst of his 
business or pleasure, and knock him down with an apoplexy. 
Some of them perhaps are virtuosi, and delight in the operations 
of an asthma, as a human philosopher in the effects of the air 
pump. Many a merry bout have these frolic beings at the 
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vicissitudes of an ague, and good sport it is to see a man tumble 
with an epilepsy, and revive, and tumble again, and all this he 
knows not why. ‘The paroxysms of the gout and stone must 
undoubtedly make high mirth, especially if the play be a little 
diversified with the blunders and puzzles of the blind and deaf. 
... One sport the merry malice of these beings has found 
means of enjoying, to which we have nothing equal or similar. 
They now and then catch a mortal, proud of his parts, and 
flattered either by the submission of those who court his kind- 
ness, or the notice of those who suffer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of false opinions, and the 
projection of vain designs, they easily fill with idle notions, till, 
in time, they make their plaything an author; their first diver- 
sion commonly begins with an ode or an epistle, then rises 
perhaps to a political irony, and is at last brought to its height 
by a treatise of philosophy. Then begins the poor animal to 
entangle himself in sophisms and to flounder in absurdity.” - 

The author of the philosophical treatise, “A Free Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil,” did not at all enjoy this 
“merry bout” of the “frolic” Johnson. 

The concluding paragraphs of Johnson’s Preface to his 
Dictionary are historical prose; and if we are anxious to find 
passages fit to compare with them in the melancholy roll of 
their cadences and in their grave sincerity and manly emotion, 
we must, I think, take a flying jump from Dr. Johnson to Dr. 
Newman. 

Por sensible men the world offers no better reading than 
the “Lives of the Poets.” They afford an admirable example 
of the manner of man Johnson was. The subject was sug- 
gested to him by the booksellers, whom as a body he never 
abused. Himself the son of a bookseller, he respected their 
calling. If they treated him with civility, he responded suit- 
ably. If they were rude to him, he knocked them down. 
These worthies chose their own poets. Johnson remained 
indifferent. He knew everybody’s poetry, and was always 
ready to write anybody’s Life. If he knew the facts of a poet’s 
life, —and his knowledge was enormous on such sttbjects, — he 
found room for them; if he did not, he supplied their place 
with his own shrewd reflections and somber philosophy of Itfe. 
It thus comes about that Johnson is every bit as interesting 
when he is writing about Sprat, or Smith, or Fenton, as he is 
when he has got Milton or Gray in hand, He is also much 
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less provoking. My own favorite “Life” is that of Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 

The poorer the poet the kindlier is the treatment he receives. 
Johnson kept all his rough words for Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Gray. 
In this trait, surely an amiable one, he was much resembled 
by that eminent man the late Sir George Jessel, whose civility 
to a barrister was always in inverse ratio to the barrister’s 
practice; and whose friendly zeal in helping young and ner- 
vous practitioners over the stiles of legal difficulty was only 
equaled by the fiery enthusiasm with which he thrust back 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General and people of that sort. 

Asa political thinker Johnson has not had justice. He has 
been lightly dismissed as the last of the old-world Tories. He 
was nothing of the sort. His cast of political thought is shared 
by thousands to this day. He represents that vast army of 
electors whom neither canvasser nor caucus has ever yet cajoled 
or bullied into a polling booth. Newspapers may scold, plat- 
forms'may shake ; whatever circulars can do may be done, all 
that placards can tell may be told; but the fact remains that 
one third of every constituency in the realm shares Dr. John- 
son’s “nareotic indifference,” and stays away. 

It is, of course, impossible to reconcile all Johnson’s re- 
corded utterances with any one view of anything. When 
crossed in conversation or goaded by folly he was, like the 
prophet Habakkuk (according to Voltaire), capable du tout. 
But his dominant tone about politics was something of this 
sort. Provided a man lived in a state which guaranteed him 
private liberty and secured him public order, he was very much 
of a knave or altogether a fool if he troubled himself further. 
To go to bed when you wish, to get up when you like, to eat 
and drink and read what you choose, to Say across your port 
or your tea whatever oecurs to you at the moment, and to earn 
your living as best you may —this is what Dr. Johnson meant 
by private liberty. Fleet Street open day and night — this 
is what he meant by public order. Give a sensible man these, 
and take all the rest the world goes round. Tyranny was 
au bugbear. Either the tyranny was bearable, or it was not. 
If it was bearable, it did not matter; and as soon as it became 
unbearable the mob cut off the tyrant’s head, and wise men 
went home to their dinner. To views of this sort he gave 
emphatic utterance on the well-known occasion when he gave 
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Sir Adam Ferguson a bit of his mind. Sir Adam had inno- 
cently enough observed that the Crown had too much power. 
Thereupon Johnson : — 

“Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why all this child- 
ish jealousy of the power of the Crown? The Crown has not 
power enough. When I say that all governments are alike, 
I consider that in no government power can be abused long ; 
mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people, 
they will rise and cut off his head. ‘There is a remedy in 
human nature against tyranny that will keep us safe under 
every form of government.” 

This is not and never was the language of Toryism. It is 
a much more intellectual “ism.” It is indifferentism. So, too, 
in his able pamphlet, “The False Alarm,” which had reference 
to Wilkes and the Middlesex election, though he no doubt at- 
tempts to deal with the constitutional aspect of the question, 
the real strength of his case is to be found in passages like the 
following : — 

“The grievance which has produced all this tempest of 
outrage, the oppression in which all other oppressions are in- 
cluded, the invasion which has left us no property, the alarm 
that suffers no patriot to sleep in quiet, is comprised in a vote 
of the House of Commons, by which the freeholders of Middle- 
sex are deprived of a Briton’s birthright — representation in 
Parliament. They have, indeed, received the usual writ of 
election; but that writ, alas! was malicious mockery; they 
were insulted with the form, but denied the reality, for there 
was one man excepted from their choice. The character of 
the man, thus fatally excepted, I have no purpose to delineate. 
Lampoon itself would disdain to speak ill of him of whom no 
man speaks well. Every lover of liberty stands doubtful of 
the fate of posterity, because the chief county in England can- 
not take its representative from a jail.” 

Temperament was of course at the bottom of this indiffer- 
ence. Johnson was of melancholy humor and_ profoundly 
skeptical. Cynical he was not—bhe loved his fellow-men ; 
his days were full of 


Little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


But he was as difficult to rouse to enthusiasm about humanity 
as is Mr. Justice Stephen. He pitied the poor devils, but he 
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did not believe in them. ‘They were neither happy nor wise, 
and he saw no reason to believe they would ever become either. 
“Leave me alone,” he cried to the sultry mob bawling “ Wilkes 
and Liberty.” “TI at least am not ashamed to own that I care 
for neither the one nor the other.” 

No man, however, resented move fiercely than Johnson any 
unnecessary interference with men who were simply gaing their 
own way. The Highlanders only knew Gaelic, yet political 
wiseacres were to be found objecting to their haying the Bible 
in their own tongue. Johnson flew to arms: he wrote one of 
his monumental letters ; the opposition was quelled, and the 
Gael got his Bible. So too the wicked interference with Irish 
enterprise, so much in yogue during the last century, infuriated 
him. “Sir,” he said to Sir Thomas Robinson, “ you talk the 
language of a savage. What, sir! would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselyes, if by any honest means they 
can do so?” 

Were Johnson to come to life again, total abstainer as he 
often was, he would, I expect, denounce the principle involved 
in “Local Option.” Iam not at all sure he would not borrow 
a guinea from a bystander and become a subscriber to the 
“Property Defence League”; and though it is notorious that 
he never read any book all through, and never could be got to 
believe that anybody else ever did, he would, I think, read a larger 
fraction of Mr. Spencer’s pamphlet, “ Man versus the State,” 
than of any other ‘recent work in circulation.” ‘The state of 
the Strand, when two vestries are at work upon it, would, I am 
sure, drive him into open rebellion, 

As a letter writer Johnson has great merits. Let no man 
despise the epistolary art. It is said to be extinet. I doubt 
it. Good letters were always searce. It does not follow that, 
because our grandmothers wrote long letters, they all wrote 
good ones, or that nobody nowadays writes good letters because 
most people write bad ones. Johnson wrote letters in two styles. 
One was monumental — more suggestive of the chisel than the 
pen. Tn the other there are traces of the same style, but, like 
the old Gothie architecture, it has grown domesticated, and 
become the fit vehicle of plain tidings of joy and sorrow — of 
affection, wit, and faney. The letter to Lord Chesterfield is 
the most celebrated example of the monumental style. From 
the letters to Mrs. Thrale many good examples of the domes- 
ticated style might be selected. One must suffice ; — 
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“Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me a letter. Sf 
Burney said she would write, she told you a fib. She writes 
nothing tome. She can write home fast enough. I have a 
good mind not to tell her that Dr. Bernard, to whom I had 
recommended her novel, speaks of it with great commendation, 
and that the copy which she lent me has been read by Dr. 
Lawrence three times over. And yet what a gypsy itis. She 
no more minds me than if I were a Branghton. Pray, speak 
to Queeney to write again. . . . Now you think yourself the 
first writer in the world for a letter about nothing. Can you 
write such a letter as this? So miscellaneous, with such noble 
disdain of regularity, like Snakspeare’s works; such graceful 
negligence of transition, hike the ancient enthusiasts. The 
pure voice of Nature and of Friendship. Now, of whom shall 
I proceed to speak? of whom but Mrs. Montague? Having 
mentioned Shakspeare and Nature, does not the name of Mon- 
tague force itself upon me? Such were the transitions of the 
ancients, which now seem abrupt, because the intermediate 
idea is lost to modern understandings.” 

But the extract had better end, for there are (1 fear) 
“modern understandings” who will not perceive the “ inter- 
mediate idea” between Shakspeare and Mrs. Montague, and 
to whom even the name of Branghton will suggest no meaning. 

Johnson’s literary fame is, in our judgment, as secure as his 
character. Like the stone which he placed over his father’s 
grave at Lichfield, and which, it is shameful to think, has 
been removed, it is “too massy and strong” to be ever much 
affected by the wind and weather of our literary atmosphere. 
“ Never,” so he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, “let criticisms operate 
upon your face or your mind; it is very rarely that an author 
is hurt by his critics. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 
out; but it often dies in the socket. From the author of ‘FVitz- 
osborne’s Letters’ I cannot think myself in much danger. 1 
met him only once, about thirty years ago, and in some small 
dispute soon reduced him to whistle.” Dr. Johnson is in no 
danger from anybody. None but Gargantua could blow him 
out, and he still burns brightly in his socket. 

How long this may continue who can say? It is a far ery 
to 1985. Science may by that time have squeezed out litera- 
ture, and the author of the “Lives of the Poets” may be dimly 
remembered as an odd fellow who lived in the Dark Ages, and 
had a very creditable fancy for making chemical experiments. 
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On the other hand, the Spiritualists may be in possession, in 
which case the Cock Lane Ghost will occupy more of public 
attention than Boswell’s hero, who will, perhaps, be reprobated 
as the profane utterer of these idle words: “Suppose I know 
aman to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable to move 
himself, and J find him in a different room from that in which 
I left him, shall I puzzle myself with idle conjectures that per- 
haps his nerves have by some unknown change all at once 
become effective? No, sir, it is clear how he got into a differ- 
ent room — he was carried.” 

We here part company with Johnson, bidding him a most 
affectionate farewell, and leaving him in undisturbed posses- 
sion of both place and power. His character will bear investi- 
gation and some of his books perusal. The latter, indeed, may 
be submitted to his own test, and there is no truer one. A 
book, he wrote, should help us either to enjoy life or to endure 
it. His frequently do both. 
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THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS. 


[Samuev Rogers: an English poet, born at Newington Green, London, July 
80, 1763 ; died in London, December 18, 1855. He was carefully educated by 
private tutors, and when about seventeen years old entered his father’s bank, 
where he remained during the rest of his life, sueceeding his father as proprietor 
in 1793. His best-known poem, ‘* The Pleasures of Memory?’ (1792), passed 
through many editions. His other works inelude ‘* The Voyage of Columbus”? 
(1812), ** Jacqueline ’’ (1818), ‘* Human Life’’ (1819), and ‘ Italy? (1822). ] 


Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my sail, 

To view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours, 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. 


Ages and climes remote to ‘Thee impart 
What charms in Genius, and refines in Art; 
Thee, in whose hand the keys of Science dwell, 
The pensive portress of her holy cell ; 

Whose constant vigils chase the chilling damp 
Oblivion steals upon her vestal lamp. 


The friends of Reason, and the guides of Youth, 
Whose language breathe the eloquence of Truth; 
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Whose life, beyond perceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought ; 
These still exist, by Thee to fame consigned, 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind. 


From Thee sweet Hope her airy coloring draws; 
And Fancy’s flights are subject to thy laws. 
From Thee that bosom spring of rapture flows, 
Which only Virtue, tranquil Virtue, knows. 


When Joy’s bright sun has shed his evening ray, 
And Hope’s delusive meteors cease to play ; 
When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 
Still thro’ the gloom thy star serenely glows: 
Like yon fair orb, she gilds the brow of night 
With the mild magic of reflected ght. 


The beauteous maid, that bids the world adieu, 
Oft of that world will snatch a fond review ; 
Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social scene, some dear familiar face, 
Forgot, when first a father’s stern control 
Chased the gay visions of her opening soul : 
And ere, with iron tongue, the vesper bell, 
Bursts thro’ the cypress walk, the convent cell, 
Oft will her warm and wayward heart revive, 
To love and joy still tremblingly alive ; 
The whispered vow, the chaste caress prolong, 
Weave the light dance, and swell the choral song ; 
With rapt ear drink the enchanting serenade, 
And, as it melts along the moonlight glade, 
To each soft note return as soft a sigh, 
And bless the youth that bids her slumbers fly. 


* * * * * * * 


From Guinea’s coast pursue the lessening sail, 
And catch the sounds that sadden every gale. 
Tell, if thou canst, the sum of sorrows there, 
Mark the fixt gaze, the wild and frenzied glare, 
The racks of thought, and freezings of despair! 
But pause not then — beyond the western wave, 
Go, view the captive bartered as a slave ! 

Crushed till his high, heroic spirit bleeds, 
And from his nerveless frame indignantly recedes. 
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Yet here, even here, with pleasures long resigned, 
Lo! Mrmory bursts the twilight of the mind: 
Her dear delusions soothe his sinking soul, 
When the rude scourge presumes its base control ; 
And o’er Futurity’s blank page diffuse 
The full reflection of their vivid hues. 

Tis but to die, and then, to weep no more, 

Then will he wake on Congo’s distant shore ; 
Beneath his plantain’s ancient shade, renew 

The simple transports that with freedom flew ; 
Catch the cool breeze that musky Evening blows, 
And quaff the palm’s rich nectar as it glows; 
The oral tale of elder time rehearse, 

And chant the rude traditionary verse, 

With those, the loved companions of his youth, 
When life was luxury, and friendship truth. 


Ah! why should Virtue dread the frowns of Fate? 
Hers what no wealth can win, no power create! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 
Nor wrecked by storms, nor moldered by decay ; 
A world, with Memory’s ceaseless sunshine blest, 
The home of Happiness, an honest breast. 


But most we mark the wonders of her reign, 
When Sleep has locked the senses in her chain. 
When sober. Judgment has his throne resigned, 
She smiles away the chaos of the mind ; 

And, as warm T'ancy’s bright Elysium glows, 
From Her each image springs, each color flows. 
She is the sacred guest! the immortal friend! 
Oft seen o’er sleeping Innocence to bend, 

In that dead hour of night to Silence given, 
Whispering seraphic visions of her heaven. 


But can her smile with gloomy Madness dwell ? 
Say, can she chase the horrors of his cell ? 
Fach fiery flight on Frenzy’s wing restrain, 
And mold the coinage of the fevered brain ? 
Pass but that grate, which scarce a gleam supplies, 
There in the dust the wreck of Genius hes! 
He whose arresting hand sublimely wrought 
Each bold conception in the sphere of thought; 
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Who from the quarried mass, like Parpias, drew 
Forms ever fair, creations ever new! 


But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of Fame, 
The specter Poverty unnerved his frame. 
Cold was her grasp, a withering scowl she wore: 
And Hope’s soft energies were felt no more. 
Yet still how sweet the soothings of his art! 
From the rude stone what bright ideas start ! 
Even now he claims the amaranthine wreath, 
With scenes that glow, with images that breathe! 
And whence these scenes, these images, declare. 
Whence but from Her who triumphs o’er despair ? 


Awake, arise! with grateful fervor fraught, 
Go, spring the mine of elevated thought. 
He who, thro’ Nature’s various walks, surveys 
The good and fair her faultless line portrays, 
Whose mind, profaned by no unhallowed guest, 
Culls from the crowd the purest and the best ; 
May range, at will, bright Fancy’s golden clime, 
Or, musing, mount where Science sits sublime, 
Or wake the spirit of departed Time. 
Who acts thus wisely, mark the moral muse, 
A blooming Eden in his life reviews! 
So richly cultured every native grace, 
Its scanty limits he forgets to trace: 
But the fond fool, when evening shades the sky, 
Turns but to start, and gazes but to sigh! 
The weary waste, that lengthened as he ran, 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span! 


Ah! who ean tell the triumphs of the mind, 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined ? 
When age has quenched the eye and closed the ear, 
Still nerved for action in her native sphere, 
Oft will she rise — with searching glance pursue 
Some long-loved image vanished from her view ; 
Dart thro’ the deep recesses of the past, 
O’er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast ; 
With giant grasp fling back the folds of night, 
And snatch the faithless fugitive to light. 


So through the grove the impatient mother flies, 
Each sunless glade, each secret pathway tries ; 
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Till the light leaves the truant boy disclose, 
Long on the wood moss stretched in sweet repose. 


Nor yet to pleasing objects are confined 
The silent feasts of the reflective mind. 
Danger and death a dread delight inspire ; 
And the bald veteran glows with wonted fire, 
When, richly bronzed by many a summer sun, 
He counts his scars, and tells what deeds were done. 


* * * * * * * 


But is Her magic only felt below ? 
Say, thro’ what brighter realms she bids it flow; 
To what pure beings, in a nobler sphere, 
She yields delight but faintly imaged here: 
All that till now their rapt researches knew, 
Not called in slow succession to review ; 
But, as a landscape meets the eye of day, 
At once presented to their glad survey! 


Each scene of bliss revealed, since chaos fled, 
And dawning light its dazzling glories spread ; 
Each chain of wonders that sublimely glowed, 
Since first Creation’s choral anthem flowed ; 
Each ready flight, at Mercy’s smile divine, 

To distant worlds that undiscovered shine ; 
Full on her tablet flings its living rays, 
And all, combined, with blest effulgence blaze. 


There thy bright train, immortal friendship, soar ; 
No more to part, to mingle tears no more! 
And, as the softening hand of Time endears 
The joys and sorrows of our infant years, 
So there the soul, released from human strife, 
Smiles at the little cares and ills of life; 
Its lights and shades, its sunshine and its showers; 
As at a dream that charmed her vacant hours ! 


Oft may the spirits of the dead descend, 
To watch the silent siumbers of a friend; 
To hover round his evening walk unseen, 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where first their friendship grew, 
And heayen and nature opened to their view! 
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Oft, when he trims his cheerful hearth, and sees 
A smiling circle emulous to please ; 

There may these gentle guests delight to dwell, 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well! 


O thou! with whom my heart was wont to share 
From Reason’s dawn each pleasure and each care ; 
With whom, alas! I fondly hoped to know 
The humble walks of happiness below ; 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel’s pity with a brother’s love, 

Still o’er my life preserve thy mild control, 
Correct my views, and elevate my soul ; 

Grant me thy peace and purity of mind, 

Devout yet cheerful, active yet resigned ; 

Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew no disguise, 
Whose blameless wishes never aimed to rise, 

To meet the changes Time and Chance present, 
With modest dignity and calm content. 

When thy last breath, ere Nature sunk to rest, 
Thy meek submission to thy God expressed ; 
When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed ; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave, 

Its hope in death, its triumph o’er the grave ? 
The sweet Remembrance of unblemished youth, 
The inspiring voice of Innocence and Truth! 


Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway! 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die, 

Tf but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frostwork melts away! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power 
Snatch the rich relies of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest! 
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PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF WOMEN’S MIS- 
EDUCATION. 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


[Mary Woxrtstonecrarr, the first formulater of the modern theories of 
woman’s social independence, was born in London, 1759. Early compelled to 
bear the burden of supporting and placing herself and her sisters, —a shiftless 
dissipated father dragging the family about England and squandering all of a 
good property, —she did needlework, kept a private school, became a governess, 
finally reader and translater for Johnson the publisher, and a brilliant and 
charming figure in literary society ; wrote ‘ Mary, a Fiction” (1787), ‘* Original 
Stories from Real Life’’ (1799), and in 1792 the epoch-making ‘* Vindication of 
the Rights of Woman’? —a very mild and conservative book, not assailing 
marriage or the conventional home, and urging’ little change beyond equality of 
education, but greatly shocking general prejudices and causing a fearful outcry. 
In 1792 she went to Paris to watch the Revolution ; was there through the Reign 
of Terror; and formed an unofficial union with one Gilbert Imlay, a roving 
American speculator, who had a daughter (Fanny) by her, but tired of the 
connection, drove her to an attempt at suicide, and in 1796 left her, then in 
London. About this time she met and mated with William Godwin, and a few 
months later induced him to forego his strong prejudices against the marriage 
ceremony. They were married March 29, 1797 ; August 30 a daughter was born 
(Mary, afterward Shelley’s wife); September 10 the mother died She was 
essentially an idealist and enthusiast, sweet-natured and generous, disillusioned 
but not imbittered by a bitter life. ] 


Epucatep in the enervating style recommended by the 
writers on whom IJ have been animadyverting, and not having 
a chance, from their subordinate state in society, to recover 
their lost ground, is it surprising that women everywhere ap- 
pear a defect in Nature? Is it surprising, when we consider 
what a determinate effeet an early association of ideas has on 
the character, that they neglect their understandings and turn 
all their attention to their persons ? 

This habitual slavery to first impressions has a more bane- 
ful effect on the female than the male character, beeause busi- 
ness and other dry employments of the understanding tend to 
deaden the feelings and break associations. that do vielence to 
reason. But females, who are made women of when they are 
mere children, and brought back to childhood when they ought 
to leave the go-cart forever, have not. sufficient strength of 
mind to efface the superinductions of Art that have smothered 
Nature. 

Everything they see or hear serves to fix impressions, calls 
forth emotions, and associates ideas that give a sexual character 
to the mind. False notions of beauty and delicacy stop the 
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growth of their limbs, and produce a sickly soreness rather 
than delicacy of organs; and thus weakened by being em- 
ployed in unfolding, instead of examining, the first associations 
forced on them by every surrounding object, how can they 
attain the vigor necessary to enable them to throw off their 
factitious character? Where find strength to recur to reason, 
and rise superior to a system of oppression that blasts the fair 
promises of spring? This cruel association of ideas which 
everything conspires to twist into all their habits of thinking, 
or, to speak with more precision, of feeling, receives new force 
when they begin to act a little for themselves, for they then 
perecive that it is only through their address to excite emotions 
in mon, that pleasure and power are to be obtained. Beside, 
the books professedly written for their instruction, which make 
the first impression on their minds, all inculcate the same opin- 
ions. Educated, then, in worse than Egyptian bondage, it is 
unreasonable, as well as cruel, to upbraid them with faults that 
can scarcely be avoided, unless a degree of native vigor be sup- 
posed that falls to the lot of very few amongst mankind. 

For instance, the severest sarcasms have been leveled against 
the sex, and they have been ridiculed for repeating “a set of 
phrases learned by rote,” when nothing could be more natural, 
considering the education they receive, and that their “highest 
praise is to obey unargued” the will of man. If they be not 
allowed to have reason sufficient to govern their own conduct, 
why, all they learn must be learned by rote. And when all 
their ingenuity is called forth to adjust their dress, “a passion 
for a scarlet coat’ is so natural that it never surprised me ; 
and, allowing Pope’s summary of their character to be just, 
that “every woman is at heart a rake,” why should they be 
bitterly censured for seeking a congenial mind, and preferring 
a rake to a man of sense ? 

Rakes know how to work on their sensibility; while the 
modest merit of reasonable men has, of course, less effect on 
their feelings; and they cannot reach the heart by the way 
of the understanding, because they have few sentiments in 
common. 

It seems a little absurd to expect women to be more reason- 
able than men in their likings, and still to deny them the 
uncontrolled use of reason. When do men fall in love with 
sense ? When do they, with their superior powers and advan- 
tages, turn from the person to the mind? And how can they 
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then, expect women, who are only taught to observe behavior 
and acquire manners rather than morals, to despise what they 
have been all their lives laboring to attain? Where are they 
suddenly to find judgment enough to weigh patiently the 
sense of an awkward, virtuous man, when his manners, of 
which they are made critical judges, are rebuffing, and his con- 
versation cold and dull, because it does not consist of pretty 
repartees or well-turned compliments? In order to admire or 
esteem anything for a continuance, we must at least have our 
curiosity excited by knowing in some degree what we admire; 
for we are unable to estimate the value of qualities and virtues 
above our comprehension. Such a respect, when it is felt, may 
be very sublime ; and the confused consciousness of humility 
may render the independent creature an interesting object in 
some points of view; but human love must have grosser 
ingredients, and the person very naturally will come in for its 
share —and an ample share it mostly has. 

Love is, in a great degree, an arbitrary passion, and will 
reign, like some other stalking mischiefs, by its own authority, 
without deigning to reason ; and it may also be easily distin- 
guished from esteem — the foundation of friendship — because 
it is often excited by evanescent beauties and graces ; though, 
to give an energy to the sentiment, something more solid must 
deepen their impression and set the imagination to work to 
make the most fair — the first good. 

Common passions are excited by common qualities. Men 
look for beauty and the simper of good-humored docility, women 
are captivated by easy manners; a gentlemanlike man seldom 
fails to please them, and their thirsty ears eagerly drink the 
insinuating nothings of politeness, while they turn from the 
unintelligible sounds of the charmer — reason, charm he never 
so wisely. With respect to superficial accomplishments the 
rake certainly has the advantage, and of these females can form 
an opinion, for it is their own ground. Rendered gay and 
giddy by the whole tenor of their lives, the very aspect of 
wisdom or the severe graces of virtue must have a lugubrious 
appearance to them, and produce a kind of restraint from which 
they and love, sportive child, naturally revolt. Without taste, 
excepting of the lighter kind—for taste is the offspring of 
judgment — how can they discover that true beauty and grace 
must arise from the play of the mind? And how can they be 
expected to relish in a lover what they do not, or very imper- 
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fectly, possess themselves? The sympathy that unites hearts 
and invites to confidences in them is so very faint, that it cannot 
take fire and thus amount to passion. No, I repeat it, the love 
cherished by such minds must have grosser fuel ! 

The inference is obvious: till women are led to exercise 
their understandings they should not be satirized for their 
attachment to rakes, or even for being rakes at heart, when it 
appears to be the inevitable consequence of their education. 
They who live to please must find their enjoyments, their 
happiness, in pleasure! It isa trite yet true remark that we 
never do anything well unless we love it for its own sake. 

Were women more rationally educated, could they take a 
more comprehensive view of things, they would be contented 
to love but once in their lives, and after marriage calmly let 
passion subside into friendship — into that tender intimacy 
which is the best refuge from care, yet is built on such pure, 
still affections, that idle jealousies would not be allowed to 
disturb the discharge of the sober duties of life, or to engross 
the thoughts that ought to be otherwise employed. This is a 
state in which many men live, but few, very few, women. And 
the difference may easily be accounted for without recurring to 
a sexual character. Men, for whom we are told women were 
made, have too much occupied the thoughts of women, and this 
association has so entangled love with all their motives of action 
—and, to harp a little on an old string, having been solely 
employed either to prepare themselves to excite love, or 
actually putting their lessons in practice — they cannot live 
without love. But when a sense of duty or fear of shame 
obliges them to restrain this pampered desire of pleasing beyond 
certain lengths — too far for delicacy, it is true, though far 
from criminality — they obstinately determine to love (I speak 
of the passion) their husbands to the end of the chapter; and 
then, acting the part which they foolishly exacted from their 
lovers, they become abject wooers and fond slaves. 

Men of wit and fancy are often rakes ; and fancy is the 
food of love. Such men will inspire passion, Half the sex, in 
its present infantine state, would pine for Lovelace—a man 
so witty, so graceful and so valiant; and can they deserve 
blame for acting according to principles so constantly 
inculeated ? 

It is vain to expect virtue from women till they are in some 
degree independent of men; nay, it is vain to expect that 
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strength of natural affection which would make them good 
wives and mothers. While they are absolutely dependent on 
their husbands they will be cunning, mean, and selfish ; and 
the men who can be gratified by the fawning fondness of span- 
iel-like affection have not much delicacy, for love is not to be 
bought, in any sense of the word : its silken wings are instantly 
“shriveled up when anything beside a return in kind is sought. 
Yet while wealth enervates men, and women live, as it were, by 
their personal charms, how ean we expect them to discharge those 
ennobling duties which equally require exertion and self-denial ? 

Destructive, however, as riches and inherited honors are to 
the human character, women are more debased end cramped, if 
possible, by them than men, because men may still, in some de- 
gree, unfold their faculties by becoming soldiers and statesmen. 

‘There are some loopholes out ef whieh a man may creep, 
and dare to think and act for himself ; but for a woman it is a 
Herculean task, because she has difficulties peculiar to her sex 
to overcome which require almost superhuman powers. 

A truly benevolent legislator always endeavors to make it 
the interest of each individual to be virtuous ; and thus, private 
virtue becoming the cement of public happiness, an orderly 
whole is consolidated by the tendency of all the parts toward a 
common center. But the private or public virtue of woman is 
very problematical ; for Rousseau and a numerous list of male 
writers insist that she should all her life be subjected toa severe 
restraint, that of propriety. Why subject her to propriety — 
blind propriety, if she be capable of acting from a nobler 
spring, if she be an heir of immortality 2? Ts sugar always to 
be produced by vital blood? Is one-half of the human species, 
like the poor African slaves, to be subject to prejudices that 
brutalize them, when principles would be a surer guard, only to 
sweeten the cup of man? Is not this indirectly to deny woman 
reason? For a gift is a mockery, if it be unfit for use. 

Women are, in common with men, rendered weak and luxu- 
rious by the relaxing pleasures which wealth procures ; but, 
added to this, they are made slaves to their persons, and must 
render them alluring that man may lend them his reason to 
guide their tottering steps aright. Or, should they be ambi- 
tious, they must govern their tyrants by sinister tricks ; for 
without rights there cannot be any incumbent duties. The laws 
respecting woman, which I mean to discuss in a future part, 
make an absurd unit of a man and his wife ; and then, by the 
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éasy transition of only considering hiny as responsible, she is 
reduced to a mere cipher. 

The being who discharges the duties of its station is inde- 
pendent : and, speaking’ of women at large, thei’ first duty is 
to themsélves as rational creatures, and the next in point of 
importance, as citizens, is that which includes so many, of a 
mother. The rank in life which dispénses with their fulfilling 
this duty necessarily degrades them by making them mere 
dolls. Ov, should they turn to something more important than 
merely fitting’ drapery upon a smooth block, their minds are 
only o¢eupied by some soft, platonic attachment, or the actual 
management of an intrigue may keep their thoughts in motion : 
for, when they neglect domestic duties, they have it not in 
their own power to take the field and march and counter- 
march, like soldiers, or wrangle in the senate, to keep their 
faculties from rusting. 

To render her réally virtuous and useful, she must not, if 
she discharge her civil duties, want, individually, the protec- 
tion of civil laws; she must not be dependent upon her hus- 
band’s bounty for her subsistence during his life or support 
after his death: for how can a being be generous who has 
nothing of its own? or virtuous, who is not free? The wife, 
in the present state of things, who is faithful to her husband, 
and neither stickles nor educates her children, scarcély deserves 
the name of a wife, and has no right to that of a citizen. But 
také away natural rights, and duties become null. 

Women, then, must be considered as only the wanton solace 
of men when they become so weak in mind and body that they 
cannot exert themselves, unless to pursue some frothy pleasure 
or to invent some frivolous fashion. What can be a more 
melancholy sight to a thinking mind than to look into 
the numerous carriages that drive helter-skelter about this 
metropolis in a morning, full of pale-faced creatures who are 
flying from themselves? I have oftén wished, with Dr. John- 
gon, to place some of them in a little shop, with half-a-dozen 
children looking up to their languid countenanceés for support. 
Tam much mistakén if some latent vigor would not soon give 
health and spirit to their EVES 5 and some Jines drawn, by the 
exercise of reason, on the’ blank cheeks, which beforé were only 
indulatéd by dimples, might restore lost dignity to the char- 
acter, or rather enable it to attain to the true dignity of its 
mature, Virtue is not to be acquired éven by speculation, 
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much less by the negative supineness that wealth naturally 
generates. 

Beside, when poverty is more disgraceful than even vice, is 
not morality cut to the quick? Still, to avoid misconstruction, 
though I consider that women in the common walks of life are 
called to fulfill the duties of wives and mothers by religion and 
reason, I cannot help lamenting that women of a superior cast 
have not a road open by which they can pursue more extensive 
plans of usefulness and independence. I may excite laughter 
by dropping a hint which I mean to pursue some future time ; 
for I really think that women ought to have representatives, 
instead of being arbitrarily governed without having any direct 
share allowed them in the deliberations of government. 

In the superior ranks of life every duty is done by deputies, 
as if duties could ever be waived; and the vain pleasures which 
consequent idleness forces the rich to pursue, appear so enticing 
to the next rank, that the numerous scramblers for wealth sacri- 
fice everything to tread on their heels. The most sacred truths 
are then considered as sinecures, because they were procured 
by interest, and only sought to enable a man to keep good com- 
pany. Women, in particular, all want to be ladies — which is 
simply to have nothing to do, but listlessly to go they scarcely 
care where, for they cannot tell what. 

But what have women to do in society (I may be asked) 
but to loiter with easy grace? Surely you would not condemn 
them all to “suckle fools and chronicle small beer”? No! 
Women might certainly study the art of healing, and be physi- 
cians as well as nurses. And midwifery, decency seems to allot 
to them; though, I am afraid, the word “midwife” in our 
dictionaries will soon give place to “accoucheur,” and one proof 
of the former delicacy of the sex be effaced from the language. 

They might also study polities, and settle their benevolence 
on the broadest basis ; for the reading of history will -searcely 
be more useful than the perusal of romances, if read as mere 
biography — if the character of the times, the political improve- 
ments, arts, etc., be not observed —in short, if it be not con- 
sidered as the history of man, and not of particular men who 
filled a niche in the temple of fame, and dropped into the black 
rolling stream of time, that silently sweeps all before it- into 
the shapeless void called eternity — for shape can it be called 
“that shape hath none ” ? 

Business of various kinds they might likewise pursue, if 
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they were educated in a more orderly manner, which might 
save many from common and legal prostitution. Women would 
not then marry for a support, as men accept of places under 
government, and neglect the implied duties; nor would an 
attempt to earn their own subsistence —a most laudable one ! 
—sink them almost to the level of those poor abandoned crea- 
tures who live by prostitution. For, are not milliners and 
mantua-makers reckoned the next class? The few employments 
open to women, so far from being liberal, are menial; and when 
& superior education enables them to take charge of the educa- 
tion of children as governesses, they are not treated like the 
tutors of sons —though even clerical tutors are not always 
treated in a manner calculated to render them respectable in 
the eyes of their pupils, to say nothing of the private comfort 
of the individual. But as women educated like gentlewomen 
are never designed for the humiliating situations which neces- 
sity sometimes forces them to fill, these situations are considered 
in the light of a degradation; and they know little of the human 
heart who need to be told that nothing so painfully sharpens 
sensibility as such a fall in life. 

Some of these women might be restrained from marrying 
by a proper spirit of delicacy, and others may not have had it 
in their power to escape in this pitiful way from servitude. Is 
not that government, then, very defective, and very unmindful 
of the happiness of one half of its members, that does not pro- 
vide for honest, independent women, by encouraging them to 
fill respectable stations ? But in order to render their private 
virtue a public benefit, they must have a civil existence in the 
State, married or single; else we shall continually see some 
worthy woman, whose sensibility has been rendered painfully 
acute by undeserved contempt, droop like “the lily broken 
down by a plowshare.” 

It is a melancholy truth— yet such is the blessed effect 
of civilization——the most respectable women are the most 
oppressed ; and, unless they have understandings far superior 
to the common run of understandings, taking in both sexes, 
they must, from being treated like contemptible beings, become 
contemptible. How many women thus waste life away, the 
prey of discontent, who might have practiced as physicians, 
regulated a farm, managed a shop, and stood erect, supported 
by their own industry, instead of hanging their heads sur. 
charged with the dew of sensibility, that consumes the beauty 
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“to which it at first gave luster——nay, I doubt whether pity 
and love are so near akin as poets feign, for I have seldom seen 
much compassion excited by the helplessness of females, unless 
they were fair; then, perhaps, pity was the soft handmaid of 
love, or the harbinger of lust ! 

How much more respectable is the woman who earns her 
own bread by fulfilling any duty, than the most accomplished 
beauty! Beauty! did Isay? So sensible am I of the beauty 
of moral loveliness, or the harmonious propriety that attunes 
the passions of a well-regulated mind, that I blush at making 
the comparison; yet I sigh to think how few women aim at 
attaining this respectability by withdrawing from the giddy 
whirl of pleasure, or the indolent calm that stupefies the good 
sort of women it sucks in. 

Proud of their weakness, however, they must always be 
protected, guarded from care and all the rough toils that dig- 
nify the mind. If this be the fiat of fate, if they will make 
themselves insignificant and contemptible, “sweetly to waste 
life away,” let them not expect to be valued when their beauty 
fades, for it is the fate of the fairest flowers to be admired and 
pulled to pieces by the careless hand that plucked them. In 
how many ways do I wish, from the’ purest benevolenée, to 
impress this truth on my sex; yet I fear that they will not 
listen to a truth that dear-bought experience has brought home 
to many an agitated bosom, nor willingly resign the privileges 
of rank and sex for the privileges of humanity, to which those 
have no claim who do not discharge its duties ! 

Those writers are particularly useful, in my opinion, who 
make man feel for man, independent of the station he’ fills, or 
the drapery of fictitious sentiments. I, then, would fain con- 
vince reasonable men of the importance of some of my remarks; 
and prevail on them to weigh dispassionately the whole tenor 
of my observations. I appeal to their understandings; and, as 
a fellow-creature, claim, in the name of my sex, some interest 
in their hearts. I entreat them to assist to emancipate their 
companion, to make her a help meet for them. 

Would men but generously snap our chains, and be content 
with rational fellowship instead of slavish obedience, they would 
find us more observant daughters, more affectionate sisters, 
more faithful wives, more reasonable mothers—in a word, 
better citizens. We should then love them with true affection, 
because we should learn to respect ourselves. 
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PROGRESS TOWARDS EQUALIZATION OF 
PROPERTY. 
By WILLIAM GODWIN. 


(From ‘ Political Justice.’’) 


[Witrram Gopwiy, English radical, was born in 1756, son. of a dissenting 
minister and becoming one also in 1777 to 1782, when he lost his beliefs through 
Trench influence and left preaching for literature. He was an ardent Rous- 
seauite, carried on a propaganda of Jaeobin principles, and adyocated com- 
munity of goods and women ; but at Mary Wollstonecraft’s wish married her 
regularly in 1797. His only remembered works are the ‘+ Inquiry concerning 
Political Justice’? (1793) and the novel ‘‘Caleb Williams’’ (1794); but he 
wrote also more novels, some general histories, a ‘‘ History of the Common- 
wealth,’ a ‘‘ Pantheon,” and a hook of fables, He died in 1886. ] 


HAVING considered what it is that belongs in such a crisis 
to the enlightened and wise, let us next turn our attention to 
a very different class of society, the rich and great. And here 
in the first place it may be remarked, that it is a very false cal- 
culation that leads us universally to despair of having these for 
the advocates of equality. Mankind are not so miserably self- 
ish as satirists and courtiers have supposed. We never engage 
in any action without inquiring what is the decision of justice 
respecting it. We are at all times anxious to satisfy ourselves 
that what our inelinations lead us to do is innocent and right 
to be done. Since, therefore, justice occupies so large a share in 
the contemplations of the human mind, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that a strong and commanding view of justice would 
prove a powerful motive to influence our choice. But that vir- 
tue which for whatever reason we have chosen, soon becomes 
recommended to us by a thousand other reasons. We find in it 
reputation, eminence, self-eomplacence, and the divine pleasures 
of an approving mind. 

The rich and great are far from callous to views of general 
felicity, when such views are brought before them with that 
evidence and attraction of which they are susceptible. rom 
one dreadful disadvantage their minds are free. They have 
not been soured with unrelenting tyranny, or narrowed by the 
perpetual pressure of distress. They are peculiarly qualified 
to judge of the emptiness of that pomp and those gratifications 
which are always most admired when they are seen from a dis- 
tance. They will frequently be found considerably indifferent - 
to these things, unless confirmed by habit and rendered invet- 
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erate by age. If you show them the attractions of gallantry 
and magnanimity in resigning them, they will often be resigned 
without reluctance. Wherever accident of any sort has intro- 
duced an active mind, there enterprise is a necessary conse- 
quence; and there are few persons so inactive as to sit down 
forever in the supine enjoyment of the indulgences to which 
they were born. ‘The same spirit that has led forth the young 
nobility of successive ages to encounter the hardships of a camp 
might easily be employed to render them champions of the 
cause of equality; nor is it to be believed that the circumstance 
of superior virtue and truth in this latter exertion will be with- 
out its effect. 

But let us suppose a considerable party of the rich and 
great to be actuated by no view but to their emolument and 
ease. It is not difficult to show them that their interest in 
this sense will admit of no more than a temperate and yielding 
resistance. Much, no doubt, of the future tranquillity or con- 
fusion of mankind depends upon the conduct of this party. 
To them I would say: “It is in vain for you to fight against 
truth. It is like endeavoring with the human hand to stop 
the inroad of the ocean. Retire betimes. Seek your safety in 
concession. If you will not go over to the standard of political 
justice, temporize at least with an enemy whom you cannot 
overcome. Much, inexpressibly much, depends upon you. If 
you be wise, if you be prudent, if you would secure at least 
your lives and your personal ease amidst the general shipwreck 
of monopoly and folly, you will be unwilling to irritate and 
defy. Unless by your rashness, there will be no confusion, no 
murder, not a drop of blood will be spilt, and you will your- 
selves be made happy. If you brave the storm and call down 
every species of odium on your heads, still it is possible, still it 
is to be hoped, that the general tranquillity may be maintained. 
But, should it prove otherwise, you will have principally to 
answer for all the consequences that shall ensue. 

“Above all, do not be lulled into a rash and headlong 
security. We have already seen how much the hypocrisy and 
instability of the wise and enlightened of the present day, those 
who confess much, and have a confused view of still more, but 
dare not examine the whole with a steady and unshrinking eye, 
are calculated to increase this security. But there is a danger 
still more palpable. Do not be misled by the unthinking and 
seeming general cry of those who have no fixed principles. 
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Addresses have been found in every age a very uncertain eri- 
terion of the future conduct of a people. Do not count upon 
the numerous train of your adherents, retainers, and servants. 
They afford a very feeble dependence. They are men, and 
cannot be dead to the interests and claims of mankind. Some 
cf them will adhere to you as long as a sordid interest seems 
to draw them in that direction. But the moment yours shall 
appear to be the losing cause, the same interest will carry them 
over to the enemy’s standard. ‘They will disappear like the 
morning dew. 

““May I not hope that you are capable of receiving impres- 
sion from another argument ? Will you feel no compunction 
at the thought of resisting the greatest of all benefits? Are 
you content to be regarded by the most enlightened of your con- 
temporaries, and to be handed down to the remotest posterity, 
as the obstinate adversaries of philanthropy and justice? Can 
you reconcile it to your own minds, that, for a sordid interest, 
for the cause of general corruption and abuse, you should be 
found active in stifling truth, and strangling the newborn 
happiness of mankind?” Would to God it were possible to 
carry home this argument to the enlightened and accomphshed 
advocates of aristocracy! Would to God they could be per- 
suaded to consult neither passion, nor prejudice, nor the flights 
of imagination, in deciding upon so momentous a question ! 
«We know that truth does not stand in need of your alliance 
to secure her triumph. We do not fear your enmity. But our 
hearts bleed to see such gallantry, such talents, and such virtue 
enslaved to prejudice, and enlisted in error. It is for your 
sakes that we expostulate, and for the honor of human nature.” 

To the general mass of the adherents of the cause of justice 
it may be proper to say a few words. “If there be any force 
in the arguments of this work, thus much at least we are 
authorized to deduce from them, that truth is irresistible. If 
man be endowed with a rational nature, then whatever is 
clearly demonstrated to his understanding to have the most 
powerful recommendations, so long as that clearness is present 
to his mind, will inevitably engage his choice. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that mind is fluctuating and fickle; for it is so only 
in proportion as evidence is imperfect. Let the evidence be 
increased, and the persuasion will be made firmer, and the 
choice more uniform. It is the nature of individual mind to 
be perpetually adding to the stock of its ideas and knowledge. 
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Similar to this is the nature of general mind, exclusively of 
casualties which, arising from a more comprehensive order of 
things, appear to disturb the order of limited systems. ‘This 
is confirmed to us, if a truth of this universal nature can derive 
confirmation from partial experiments, by the regular advances 
of the human mind from century to century, since the inmven- 
tion of printing. 

“Let then this axiom of the omnipotence of truth be the 
rudder of our undertakings. Let us not precipitately endeavor 
to accomplish that to-day which the dissemination of truth 
will make unavoidable to-morrow. Let us not anxiously watch 
for oceasions and events: the ascendency of truth is independ- 
ent of events. Let us anxiously refrain from violence: force is 
not conviction, and is extremely unworthy of the cause of jus- 
tice. Let us admit into our bosoms neither contempt, animos- 
ity, resentment, nor revenge. ‘The cause of justice is the cause 
of humanity. Its advocates should overflow with universal 
good will. We should love this cause, for it conduces to the 
general happiness of mankind. We should love it, for there is 
not a man that lives who in the natural and tranquil progress 
of things will not be made happier by its approach. The most 
powerful cause by which it has been retarded, is the mistake of 
its adherents, the air of ruggedness, brutishness, and inflexibil- 
ity which they have given to that which in itself is all benig- 
nity. Nothing less than this could have prevented the great 
mass of inquirers from bestowing upon it a patient examina- 
tion. Be it the care of the now increasing advocates of equality 
to remove this obstacle to the success of their cause. We have 
but two plain duties, which, if we set out right, it is not easy 
to mistake. he first is an unwearied attention to the great 
instrument of justice, reason. We must divulge our senti- 
ments with the utmost frankness. We must endeavor to 
impress them upon the minds of others. In this attempt we 
must give way to no discouragement. We must sharpen our 
intellectual weapons; add to the stock of our knowledge; be 
pervaded with a sense of the magnitude of our cause; and 
perpetually increase that calm presence of mind and self-pos- 
‘session which must enable us to do justice to our principles. 
Our second duty is tranquillity.” 

It will not be right to pass over a question that will inevi- 
tably suggest itself to the mind of the reader. “If an equali- 
zation of property be to take place, not by law, regulation, or 
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public institution, but only through the private conviction of 
individuals, in what manner shall it begin?” In answering 
this question it 18 not necessary to prove so simple a proposi- 
tion as that all republicanism, all equalization of ranks and 
immunities, strongly tends towards an equalization of property. 
Thus, in Sparta this last principle was completely admitted. 
In Athens the public largesses were so great as almost to 
exempt the citizens from manual labor; and the rich and 
eminent only purchased a toleration for their advantages by 
the liberal manner in which they opened their stores to the 
public. In Rome, agrarian laws, a wretched and ill-chosen 
substitute for equality, but which grew out of the same spirit, 
were perpetually agitated. If men go on to increase in discern- 
ment, and this they certainly will with peculiar rapidity, when 
the ill-constructed governments which now retard their prog- 
ress are removed, the same arguments which showed them the 
injustice of ranks, will show them the injustice of one man’s 
wanting that which, while it is in the possession of another, 
conduces in no respect to his well-being. 

It is a common error to imagine, that this injustice will be 
felt. only by the lower orders who suffer from it ; and hence it 
would appear that it can only be corrected by violence. But 
in answer to this it may, in the first place, be observed that all 
suffer from it, the rich who engross as well as the poor who 
want. Secondly, it has been clearly shown in the course of the 
présent work, that men are not so’ entirely governed by selt- 
interest as has frequently been supposed. It has been shown, 
if possible, still more clearly, that the selfish are not governed 
solely by sensual gratification or the love of gain, but that the 
desire of eminence and distinction is in different degrees an 
universal passion. Thirdly and principally, the progress of 
truth is the most powerful of all causes. Nothing can be more 
absurd than to imagine that theory, in the best sense of the 
word, is not essentially connected with practice. That which 
we can be persuaded clearly and distinctly to approve, will 
inevitably modify our conduct. Mind is not an aggregate of 
various faculties contending with each other for the mastery, 
put on the contrary the will is in all cases correspondent to’ the 
last: judgment of the understanding. When men shall distinctly 
and habitually perceive the folly of luxury, and when their 
ieighbors are impressed with a similar disdain, it will be impos- 
sible that they should pursue the means of it with the same 
avidity as before. 
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It will not be difficult, perhaps, to trace, in the progress of 
modern Europe from barbarism to refinement, a tendency 
towards the equalization of property. In the feudal times, as 
now in India and other parts of the world, men were born to a 
certain station, and it was nearly impossible for a peasant to 
rise to the rank of a noble. Except the nobles there were no 
men that were rich; for commerce, either external or inter- 
nal, had scarcely an existence. Commerce was one engine for 
throwing down this seemingly impregnable barrier and shock- 
ing the prejudices of nobles, who were sufficiently willing to 
believe that their retainers were a different species of beings 
from themselves. Learning was another and more powerful 
engine. In all ages of the church we see men of the basest 
origin rising to the highest eminence. Commerce proved that 
others could rise to wealth beside those who were cased in 
mail; but learning proved that the low-born were capable of 
surpassing their lords. The progressive effect of these ideas 
may easily be traced by the attentive observer. Long after 
learning began to unfold its powers, its votaries still submitted 
to those obsequious manners and servile dedications, which no 
man reviews at the present day without astonishment. It is 
but lately that men have known that intellectual excellence 
can accomplish its purposes without a patron. At present, 
among the civilized and well-informed a man of slender wealth, 
but of great intellectual powers and a firm and virtuous mind, 
is constantly received with attention and deference ; and his 
purse-proud neighbor who should attempt to treat him super- 
ciliously, is sure to be discountenanced in his usurpation. The 
inhabitants of distant villages, where long-established preju- 
dices are slowly destroyed, would be astonished to see how 
comparatively small a share wealth has in determining the 
degree of attention with which men are treated in enlightened 
circles. : 

These no doubt are but slight indications. It is with mo- 
rality in this respect as it is with politics. The progress is at 
first so slow as for the most part to elude the observation of 
mankind; nor can it indeed be adequately perceived but by 
the contemplation and comparison of events during a consider- 
able portion of time. After a certain interval, the scene is 
more fully unfolded, and the advances appear more rapid and. 
decisive. While wealth was everything, it was to be expected 
that men would acquire it, though at the expense of character 
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and integrity. Absolute and universal truth had not yet shown 
itself so decidedly, as to be able to enter the lists with what 
dazzled the eye or gratified the sense. In proportion as the 
monopolies of rank and companies are abolished, the value of 
superfluities will not fail to decline. In proportion as repub- 
licanism gains ground, men will come to be estimated for what 
they are, not for what force has given, and force may take away. 

Let us reflect for a moment on the gradual consequences 
of this revolution of opinion. Liberality of dealing will be 
among its earliest results, and of consequence accumulation will 
become less frequent and less enormous. Men will not be dis- 
posed, as now, to take advantage of each other’s distresses, and 
to demand a price for their aid, not measured by a general 
standard, but by the wants of an individual. They will not 
consider how much they can extort, but how much it is reason- 
able to require. The master tradesman who employs laborers 
under him will be disposed to give a more ample reward to 
their industry, which he is at present enabled to tax chiefly by 
the neutral circumstance of having provided a capital. Liber- 
ality on the part of his employer will complete in the mind of 
the artisan what ideas of political justice will probably have 
begun. He will no longer spend the little surplus of his earn- 
ings in that dissipation which is at present one of the prin- 
cipal causes that subject him to the arbitrary pleasure of a 
superior. He will escape from the irresolution of slavery and 
the fetters of despair, and perceive that independence and ease 
are scarcely less within his reach than that of any other mem- 
ber of the community. This is a natural step towards the still 
further progression, in which the laborer will receive entire 
whatever the consumer may be required to pay, without having 
a middleman, an idle and useless monopolizer, as he will then 
be found, to fatten upon his spoils. 

The same sentiments that lead to liberality of dealing, will 
also lead to liberality of distribution. The trader, who is 
unwilling to grow rich by extorting from his employer or his 
workmen, will also refuse to become rich by the not inferior 
injustice of withholding from his poor neighbor the supply he 
wants. The habit which was created in the former case of 
being contented with moderate gains, is closely connected with 
the habit of being contented with slender accumulation. He 
that is not anxious to add to his heap, will not be reluctant by 
a benevolent distribution to prevent his increase. Wealth was 
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once almost the single object of pursuit that presented itself te 
the gross and uncultivated mind. Various objects will here- 
after divide men’s attention: the love of liberty, the love of 
equality, the pursuits of art, and the desire of knowledge. 
These objects will not, as now, be confined to a few, but will 
gradually be laid open to all. The love of liberty obviously 
leads to the love of man: the sentiment of beneyolence will be 
increased, and the narrowness of the selfish affections will 
decline. The general diffusion of truth will be productive of 
general improvement ; and men will daily approximate towards 
those views according to which every object will be appreci- 
‘test at its true value. Add to which, that the improvement 
of which we speak is general, not individual. The progress is 
the progress of all. Each man will find his sentiments of jus- 
tice and rectitude echoed, encouraged, and strengthened by the 
sentiments of Jig neighbors. Apostasy will be made eminently 
improbable, because the apostate will incur, not only his own 
censure, but the censure of every beholder. 

One remark will suggest itself upon these considerations. 
“Tf the inevitable progress of improvement insensibly lead 
towards an equalization of property, what need was there of 
proposing it as a specific object to men’s consideration ? ” 
The ansiver to this objection is easy. The improvement im 
question consists in a knowledge of truth. But our knowledge 
will be very imperfeet so long as this great branch of universal 
justice fails to constitute a part of it. All truth is useful; can 
this truth, which is perhaps more fundamental than any, be 
without its benefits ? Whatever be the object towards which 
mind spontaneously advances, it is of no mean importance to 
us to have a distinct view of that object. Our advanees wil] 
thus become accelerated. It ig a well-known principle of 
morality, that he who proposes perfection to himself, though 
he will inevitably fall short of what he pursues, will make a 
more rapid progress than he who is contented to aim only at 
what is imperfect. The benefits to be derived in the interval 
from a view of equalization, as one of the great objects towards 
which we are tending, are excecdingly conspicuous. Such 4 
view will strongly conduce to make us disinterested now. It 
will teach us to look with contempt upon mereantile specula- 
tions, commercial prosperity, and the cares of gain. It will 
impress us with a just apprehension of what it is of which man 


1s capable and in which his perfection consists; and will fix 
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our ambition and. activity upon the worthiest objects. Mind 
cannot arrive at any great and illustrious attainment, however 
much the nature of mind may carry us towards it, without 
feeling some presages of its approach; and it is reasonable to 
believe that, the earlier these presages are introduced, and the 
more distinct they are made, the more auspicious will be the 
event. 
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A FIGHT WITH A CANNON. 
By VICTOR HUGO. | 
(From ‘ Ninety-three.’’) 


[Vicror Mart Huao, French novelist, poet, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Besangon, February 26, 1802. He followed his father, one 
of Napoleon’s generals, from place to place im Europe, studying privately or in 
local schools. From the age of eleven he poured out streams of literary product, 
won several prizes before he was eighteen, and was called by Chateaubriand 
« The Sublime Child.” He was elected to the Academy in 1845. We entered 
political life in 1848; became am opponent of Louis Napoleon ; was proscribed 
by him after the coup @ état of 1851, and remained im exile till Napoleon’s fall 
in 1870, when he returned and was made senator. He died May 22,1885. Of 
his enormously prolific genius the best-known products are the novels ‘* Notre 
Dame de Paris,” ‘Les Misérables,” ‘The Toilers of the Sea,’ ‘* Ninety-three,” 
and ‘‘L’Homme Qui Rit’? (The Grinning Man) ; the plays ‘‘ Hernani,” ve Ruy: 
Blas,” and ‘‘Les Burgraves’’; ‘‘The History of a Crime,” an account, of the 
coup @état; ‘The Last Day of a Condemned One’’; the poems ‘‘ Legend of 
the Ages,” ‘*Contemplations,” ‘‘ The Chastisements,’’ ‘*The Pope,’’ and “ The 
Art of Being a Grandfather,” besides several miscellaneous volumes of verse. | 


LA VIEevvILLE’s words were suddenly cut short by a des- 
perate ery, and at the same instant they heard a noise as unac- 
countable as it was awful. The cry and this noise came from 
the interior of the vessel. 

The captain and lieutenant made a rush for the gun deck, 
but could not get down. All the gunners were hurrying fran- 
tically up. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four-pounder, 
had got loose. 

This is perhaps the most formidable of ocean accidents. 
Nothing more terrible can happen to a vessel in open sea and 
under full sail. 
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A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddenly some 
indescribable supernatural beast. It is a machine which trans- 
forms itself into a monster. This mass turns upon its wheels, 
has the rapid movements of a billiard ball; rolls with the roll- 
ing, pitches with the pitching ; goes, comes, pauses, seems to 
meditate ; resumes its course, rushes along the ship from end 
to end like an arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, rears, 
breaks, kills, exterminates. It is a battering-ram which as- 
saults a wall at its own caprice. Moreover, the battering-ram 
is metal, the wall wood. It is the entrance of matter into lib- 
erty. One might say that this eternal slave avenges itself. It 
seems as if the power of evil hidden in what we call inanimate 
objects finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It has an air of 
having lost patience, of seeking some fierce, obscure retribution ; 
nothing more inexorable than this rage of the inanimate. The 
mad mass has the bounds of a panther, the weight of the ele- 
phant, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of the ax, the 
unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of lightning, the deaf- 
ness of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, and it 
rebounds like a child’s ball. Its flight is a wild whirl abruptly 
cut at right angles. What is to be done? How to end this? 
A tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken mast 
is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire dies out ; but how to con- 
trol this enormous brute of bronze? In what Way can one 
attack it ? 

You can make a mastiff hear reason, astound a bull, fasci- 
nate a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a lion; but there is no 
resource with that monster, —a cannon let loose. You cannot 
kill it, —it is dead; at the same time it lives. It lives with a 
sinister life bestowed on it by Intinity. 

The planks beneath it give it play. It is moved by the ship, 
which is moved by the sea, which is moved by the wind. This 
destroyer isa plaything. ‘The ship, the waves, the blasts, all aid 
it; hence its frightful vitality. How to assail this fury of 
complication? How to fetter this monstrous mechanism for 
wrecking a ship? How foresee its comings and goings, its 
returns, its stops, its shocks? Any one of these blows upon 
the sides may stave out the vessel. How divine its awful gyra- 
tions! One has to deal with a projectile which thinks, seems 
to possess ideas, and which changes its direction at each instant. 
Ifow stop the course of something which must be avoided ? 
The horrible cannon flings itself about, advances, recoils, strikes 
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to the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, disconcerts am- 
bushes, breaks down obstacles, crushes men like flies. The 
great danger of the situation is in the mobility of its base. 
How combat an inclined plane which has caprices? The ship, 
so to speak, has lightning imprisoned in its womb which seeks 
to escape ; it is like thunder rolling above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault was 
the chief gunner’s ; he had neglected to fix home the screw nut 
of the mooring chain, and had so badly shackled the four 
wheels of the carronade that the play given to the sole and 
frame had separated the platform, and ended by breaking the 
breeching. The cordage had broken, so that the gun was no 
longer secure on the carriage. ‘The stationary breeching which 
prevents recoil was not in use at that period. Asa heavy wave 
struck the port the carronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst 
its chain, and began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in order 
to have an idea of this strange sliding, a drop of water running 
down a pane of glass. _ 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gunners 
were in the battery, some in groups, others standing alone, occu- 
pied with such duties as sailors perform in expectation of the 
command to clear for action. The carronade, hurled forward 
- by the pitching, dashed into this knot of men, and crushed four 
at the first blow; then, flung back and shot out anew by the 
rolling, it cut in two a fifth poor fellow, glanced off to the lar- 
board side, and struck a piece of the battery with such force as 
to unship it. Then rose the ery of distress which had been 
heard. The men rushed toward the ladder; the gun deck 
emptied in the twinkling of an eye. The enormous cannon 
was left alone. She was given up to herself. She was her 
own mistress, and mistress of the vessel. She could do what 
she willed with both. This whole crew, accustomed to laugh 
in battle, trembled now. To describe the universal terror would 
be impossible. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant Vieuville, although 
both intrepid men, stopped at the head of the stairs, and re- 
mained mute, pale, hesitating, looking down on the deck. 
Some one pushed them aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger, the peasant, —the man of whom they 
had been speaking a moment before. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, he stood still. 

The cannon came and went along the deck. One might 
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have fancied it the living chariot of the Apocalypse. The 
marine lantern, oscillating from the ceiling, added a dizzying 
whirl of lights and shadows to this vision. The shape of the 
cannon was undistinguishable from the rapidity of its course ; 
now it looked black in the light, now it cast weird reflections 
through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It had already shat- 
tered four other pieces, and dug two crevices in the side, for- 
tunately above the water line, though they would leak in case 
a squall should come on. It dashed itself frantically against 
the framework; the solid tiebeams resisted, their curyed form 
giving them great strength, but they creaked ominously under 
the assaults of this terrible club, which seemed endowed with 
a sort of appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. 
The strokes of « bullet shaken in a bottle would not be madder 
or more rapid. The four wheels passed and repassed above 
the dead men, cut, carved, slashed them, till the five corpses 
were a score of stumps rolling about the deek; the heads seem 
to ery out; streams of blood twisted in and out of the planks 
with every pitch of the vessel. The ceiling, damaged in sey- 
eral places, began to gape. The whole ship was filled with the 
awful tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and at his 
order the sailors threw down into the deck everything which 
could deaden and check the mad rush of the gun, — mattresses, 
hammocks, spare sails, coils of rope, extra equipments, and the 
bales of false assignats of which the corvetie carried a whole 
cargo, —an infamous deception which the English considered a 
fair trick in war. 

But what could these rags avail? No one dared descend 
to arrange them in any useful fashion, and in a few instants 
they were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an aceident as com- 
plete as possible. A tempest would have been desirable, — it 
might have thrown the gun upside down; and the four wheels 
once in the air, the monster eould have been mastered. But 
the devastation inereased. There were gashes and even frae- 
tures in the masts, which, imbedded in the woodwork of the 
keel, pierce the decks of ships like great round pillars. The 
mizzenmast was cracked, and the mainmast itself was injured 
under the convulsive blows of the gun. The battery was being 
destroyed. ‘Ten pieces out of the thirty were disabled; the 
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breaches multiplied in the side, and the corvette began to take 
in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the gun deck, 
looked like a form of stone stationed at the foot of the stairs. 
He stood motionless, gazing sternly about upon the devasta- 
tion. Indeed, it seemed impossible to take a single step 
forward. 

Kach bound of the liberated carronade menaced the destruc- 
tion of the vessel. A few minutes more and shipwreck would 
be inevitable. 

They must perish or put a summary end to the disaster. A 
decision must be made — but how ? 

What a combatant — this cannon ! 

They must check this mad monster. , They must seize this 
flash of lightning. They must overthrow this thunderbolt. 

Boisberthelot said to La Vieuyille ; — 

“ Do you believe in God, Chevalier?” 

La Vieuville replied : — 

“Yes. No. Sometimes.” 

“In a tempest?” 

“Yes; and in moments like this.” 

“Only God can aid us here,” said Boisberthelot. 

All were silent; the cannon kept up its horrible fracas. 

The waves beat against the ship; their blows from without 
responded to the strokes of the cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this sort of inaccessible circus, 
where the escaped cannon leaped and bounded, there sprang a 
man with an iron bar in his hand. It was the author of this 
catastrophe, — the gunner whose culpable negligence had 
caused the accident; the captain of ae gun. ‘Haying been 
the means of bringing about the misfortune, he Alas ed to 
repair it. He had “caught up a handspike in one fist, a tiller 
rope with a slipping noose in the other, and jumped down into 
the gun deck. 

Then a strange combat began, a Titanic strife, —the strug- 
gle of the gun against the gunner; a battle between matter 
ead intelligence ; a duel ee the inanimate and the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the bar and rope in his 
two fists; backed against one of the riders, settled firmly on 
his legs as on two pillars of steel, livid, calm, tragic, rooted as 
it were in the planks, he waited, 
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He waited for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to him that she 
must recognize her master. He had lived a long while with 
her. How many times he had thrust his hand between her 
jaws! It was his tame monster. He began to address it as 
he might have done his dog. 

“Come!” said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

He seemed to wish that it would turn toward him. 

But to come toward him would be to spring upon him. 
Then he would be lost. How to avoid its crush? There was 
the question. All stared in terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except perchance that of the 
old man who alone stood in the deck with the two combatants, 
a stern second. ; 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He did not stir. 

Beneath them, the blind sea directed the battle. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful hand-to-hand 
contest, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, some 
chance fluctuation of the waves kept it for a moment immoy- 
able, as if suddenly stupefied. 

“Come on!” the man said to it. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner avoided the 
shock. 

The struggle began,—struggle unheard of. The fragile 
matching itself against the invulnerable. The thing of flesh 
attacking the brazen brute. -On the one side blind force, on 
the other a soul. 

The whole passed in a half light. It was like the indis- 
tinct vision of a miracle. 

A soul,—strange thing; but you would have said that 
the cannon had one also, —a soul filled with rage and hatred. 
This blindness appeared to have eyes. The monster had the 
air of watching the man. ‘There was—one might have fancied 
so at least —cunning in this mass. It also chose its moment. 
It became some gigantic insect of metal, having, or seeming 
to have, the will of a demon. Sometimes this colossal grass- 
hopper would strike the low ceiling of the gun deck, then fall 
back on its four wheels like a tiger upon its four claws, and 
dart anew on the man. He, supple, agile, adroit, would elide 
away like a snake from the reach of these lightning-like move- 
ments. He avoided the encounters; but the blows which he 
escaped fell upon the vessel and continued the havoc. 
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An end of broken chain remained attached to the carron- 
ade. This chain had twisted itself, one could not tell how, 
about the screw of the breech button. One extremity of the 
chain was fastened to the carriage. The other, hanging loose, 
whirled wildly about the gun and added to the danger of its 
blows. 

The screw held it like a clinched hand, and the chain, 
multiplying the strokes of the battering-ram by its strokes 
of a thong, made a fearful whirlwind about the cannon, —a 
whip of iron in a fist of brass. This chain complicated the 
battle. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it was 
the man who attacked the cannon. He crept along the side, 
bar and rope in hand, and the cannon had the air of under- 
standing, and fled as if it perceived a snare. The man pur- 
sued it, formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun seemed sud- 
denly to say to itself, “Come, we must make an end!” and 
it paused. One felt the approach of the crisis. The cannon, 
as if in suspense, appeared to have, or had, — because it seemed 
to all a sentient being, —a furious premeditation. It sprang 
unexpectedly upon the gunner. He jumped aside, let it pass, 
and cried out with a laugh, “Try again!” The gun, as if in 
a fury, broke a carronade to larboard; then, seized anew by 
the invisible sling which held it, was flung to starboard toward 
the man, who escaped. 

Three carronades gave way under the blows of the gun; 
then, as if blind and no longer conscious of what it was doing, 
it turned its back on the man, rolled from the stern to the 
bow, bruising the stem and making a breach in the plankings 
of the prow. The gunner had taken refuge at the foot of the 
stairs, a few steps from the old man, who was watching. 

The gunner held his handspike in rest. The cannon seemed 
to perceive him, and, without taking the trouble to turn itself, 
backed upon him with the quickness of an ax stroke. The 
gunner, if driven back against the side, was lost. The crew 
uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, made a spring 
more rapid than all those wild whirls. He seized a bale of the 
false assignats, and at the risk of being crushed, succeeded in 
flinging it between the wheels of the earronade. ‘This maneu- 
yer, decisive and dangerous, could not have heen executed with 
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more adroitness and precision by a man trained to all the exer- 
cises set down in Durosel’s “ Manual of Sea Gunnery.” 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble may stop a 
log, a tree branch turn an avalanche. The earronade stum- 
bled. The gunner, in his turn, seizing this terrible chance, 
plunged his iron bar between the spokes of one of the hind 
wheels. ‘The cannon was stopped. 

It staggered. The man, using the bar as a lever, rocked 
it to and fro. The heavy mass turned over with a clang like 
a falling bell, and the gunner, dripping with sweat, rushed 
forward headlong and passed the slipping noose of the tiller- 
rope about the bronze neck of the overthrown monster. 

It was ended. The man had conquered. The ant had 
subdued the mastodon; the pygmy had taken the thunder- 
bolt prisoner. 

The marines and the sailors clapped their hands. 

The whole crew hurried down with cables and chains, and 
in an instant the cannon was securely. lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

“Sir,” he said to him, “you haye saved my life.” 

The old man had resumed his impassible attitude, and did 
not reply. 

The man had conquered, but one might say that the cannon 
had conquered also. Immediate shipwreck had been avoided, 
but the corvette was by no means saved. The dilapidation of 
the vessel seemed irremediable. The sides had five breaches, 
one of which, very large, was in the bow. Out of the thirty 
carronades, twenty lay useless in their frames. The carronade 
which had been captured and rechained was itself disabled ; 
the screw of the breech button was forced, and the leveling of 
the piece impossible in consequence. The battery was reduced 
to nine pieces. The hold had sprung a leak. It was necessary 
at once to repair the damages and set the pumps to work. 

The gun deck, now that one had time to look about it, 
offered a terrible spectacle. The interior of a mad elephant’s 
cage could not have been more completely dismantled. 

However great the necessity that the corvette should escape 
observation, a still more imperious necessity presented itself, — 
immediate safety. It had been necessary to light up the deck 
by lanterns placed here and there along the sides. 

But during the whole time this tragic diversion had lasted, 
the crew were so absorbed by the one question of life or death 
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that they noticed little what was passing outside the scene of 
the duel. The fog had thickened ; the weather had changed ; 
the wind had driven the vessel at will; it had got out of its 
route, in plain sight of Jersey and Guernsey, farther to the 
south than it ought to have gone, and was surrounded by a 
troubled sea. The great waves kissed the gaping wounds of 
the corvette, — kisses full of peril. The sea rocked her men- 
acingly. The breeze became a gale. A squall, a tempest per- 
haps, threatened. It was impossible to see before one four 
oars’ lenge ‘h. 

While the crew were repairing summarily and in haste the 
ravages of the gun deck, stopping the leaks and putting back 
into position the guns which had escaped the disaster, the old 
passenger had gone on deck. 

He stood with his back against the mainmast. 

He had paid no attention to a proceeding which had taken 
place on the vessel. The Chevalier La Vieuville had drawn 
up the marines in line on either side of the mainmast, and at 
the whistle of the boatswain the sailors busy in the rigging 
stood upright on the yards. 

Count du Boisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 

Behind the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, his 
dress in disorder, yet wearing a satisfied look under it all. It 
was the gunner who had just now so opportunely shown him- 
self a tamer of monsters, and who had got the better of the 
cannon. 

The count made a military salute to the unknown in peasant 
garb, and said to him : — 

‘General, here is the man.” 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes downcast, standing 
in a soldierly attitude. 

Count du Boisberthelot continued: — 

“ General, taking into consideration what this man has done, 
do you not think there is something for his commanders to do?” 

“T think there is,” said the old man. 

“Be good enough to give the orders,” returned Boisber- 
thelot. 

“Tt is for you to give them. You are the captain.” 

“ But you are the general,” answered Boisberthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner. 

“ Approach,” said he. 

The gunner moved forward a step. The old man turned 
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toward Count du Boisberthelot, detached the cross of Saint 
Louis from the captain’s uniform and fastened it on the jacket 
of the gunner. 

“Hurrah !” cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms. The old passenger, pointing 
with his finger toward the bewildered gunner, added: — 

“¢ Now let that man be shot.” 

Stupor succeeded the applause. 

Then, in the midst of a silence like that of the tomb, the old 
man raised his voice. He said: — 

“ A negligence has endangered this ship. At this moment 
she is perhaps lost. To be at sea is to face the enemy. A 
vessel at open sea is an army which gives battle. The tempest 
conceals, but does not absent itself. The whole sea is an am- 
buscade. Death is the penalty of any fault committed in the 
face of the enemy. No fault is reparable. Courage ought to 
be rewarded and negligence punished.” 

These words fell one after the other, slowly, solemnly, with 
a sort of inexorable measure, like the blows of an ax upon an 
oak. 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, added: — 

“Do your duty.” 

The man upon whose breast shone the cross of Saint Louis 
bowed his head. 

At asign from Count du Boisberthelot, two sailors descended 
between decks, then returned, bringing the hammock winding 
sheet. ‘The ship’s chaplain, who since the time of sailing had 
been at prayer in the officers’ quarters, accompanied the two 
sailors; a sergeant detached from the line twelve marines, 
whom he arranged.i in two ranks, six by six; the gunner, with- 
out uttering a word, placed himself between the two files. The 
chaplain, crucifix in hand, advanced and stood near him. 

“March!” said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. The 
two sailors who carried the shroud followed. 

A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane 
moaned in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash ; a report. followed, 
echoing among the shadows; then all was silent ; then came 
the thud of a body falling into the sea. 

The old passenger still leaned back against the mainmast 
with folded arms, thinking silently. 
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Boisberthelot pointed toward him with the forefinger of his 
left hand, and said in a low voice to La Vieuville : — 
“The Vendée has found a head!” 
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Yr Axps, audacious thro’ the heav’ns that rise 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies ; 
Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights unfurled, 
Bear death to kings, and freedom to the world, 

I sing not you. A softer theme I choose, 
A virgin theme, unconscious of the Muse, 
But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 
The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye Bards to terror steeled, 
Who hurl your thunders round the epic field; 
Nor ye, who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring. 
Or on some distant Fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 
I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense, and my evening meal, 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear bowl! 
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Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 
The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Its substance mingled, married in with thine, 
Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 
And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 
Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue, 
Could those mild morsels in my numbers chime, 
And as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 
No more thy awkward, unpoetic name 
Should shun the Muse, or prejudice thy fame; 
But rising graceful to the accustomed ear, 
All Bards should catch it, and all realms revere! 
Assist ne first with pious toil to trace 
Thro’ wrecks of time thy lineage and thy race. 
Declare what lovely Squaw, in days of yore 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore), 
First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 
First learned with stones to crack the well-dried maize, 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden show’r, 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour: 
The yellow flour, bestrewed and stirred with haste, 
Swells at the flood, and thickens to a paste, 
Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 
Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim. 
The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 
And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 
Dear hasty pudding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heart to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doomed o’er the world through devious paths to roam, 
Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end, 
I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 
For thee, through Paris, that corrupted town, 
How long in vain I wandered up and down, 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching horde 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 
London is lost in smoke, and steeped in tea; 
No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 
The uncouth word, a libel on the town, 
Would call a proclamation from the crown. 
For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 
Chilled in their fogs exclude the generous Maize ; 
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A grain whose rich luxuriant growth requires 
Short gentle showers, and bright ethereal fires. 
But here, though distant from our native shore, 
With mutual glee we meet and laugh once more. 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong.complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid air; 
For endless years, through every mild domain, 
Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to reign. 

But man, more fickle, the bold license claims, 
In different realms to give thee different names. 
Thee, the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call. — The French, of course, Polante ; 
FEv’n in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush! 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgie spawn 
Insult and eat thee, by the name of Suppawn! 
All spurious appellations, void of truth ; 
l’ve better known thee from my earliest youth; 
Thy name is Hasty Pudding! Thus our sires 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires 3 
And while they argued in thy just defense, 
With logic clear they thus explained the sense: 
“In haste the boiling cauldron o’er the blaze 
Receives and cooks the ready-powdered maize; 
In haste ’tis stirred, and then in equal haste, 
With cocling milk, we make the sweet repast: 
No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
The tender ear and wound the stony plate; 

But the smooth spoon just fitted to the lip, 
And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 
By frequent journeys to the bowl well stored 
Performs the hasty honors of the board.” 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me; whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve my pure hereditary taste. 

Let the green succotash with thee contend, 
Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend, 
Let butter drench thein in its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side, 
Not all the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a plate of thee. 
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Some talk of Hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 
Rich Johnny-cake this mouth has often tried ; 
Both please me well, their virtues much the same, 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame. 

Except in dear New England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 

But place them all before me, smoking hot, 

The big round dumpling rolling from the pot ; 
The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, 
With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast ; 

The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides, 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides ; 

The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bake-pan knows — 
Ye tempt me not— my fav’rite greets my eyes — 
To that loved bowl my spoon by instinct flies. 

The days grow short; but tho’ the fallen sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work done, 
Night’s pleasant shades his various tasks prolong, 
And yield new subjects to my various song. 

For now, the cornhouse filled, the harvest home, 
Th’ invited neighbors to the husking come ; 

A frolic scene, where work and mirth and play 
Unite their charm to chase the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies centered in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 
Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard-handed beaux, 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 

The dry husks rustle and the corn-cobs erack ; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of husking every wight can tell; 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well; 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swains; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 

Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 

She walks the rounds, and culls one favored beau, 
Who ijeaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sports, as are the wits and brains 

Of well-pleased lasses and contending swains, 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 
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Meanwhile the housewife urges all her care 

The well-earned feast to hasten and prepare. 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strained, the bowls in order stand, 
The fire flames high; and, as a pool (that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the milldam breaks) 
Foams, roars, and rages with incessant toils, 

So the vext cauldron rages, roars, and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand: 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 

The husband takes his turn; and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crowned ; 

When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More copious matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, tho’ ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise, how pudding should be eat. 

Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 

And mix, like Bards, the useful with the sweet. 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 

A great resource in those bleak, wintry days, 
When the chilled earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 

Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of joy ; 
Mother of Egypt’s God — but sure for me, 

Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee. 

How oft thy teats these pious hands have prest ! 
How oft thy bounties proved my only feast! 
How oft I’ve fed thee with my fav’rite grain! 
And roared like thee, to find thy children slain! 

Ye swains who know her various worth to prize, 
Ah! house her well from Winter’s angry skies. 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 
Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer ; 
When Spring returns she’ll well acquit the loan, 
And nurse at once your infants and her own. 

Milk, then, with pudding I should always choose ; 
To this in future I confine my Muse, 

Till she in haste some farther hints unfold, 
Well for the young, nor useless to the old. 
First in your bowl the milk abundant take ; 
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THE HASTY PUDDING. 


Then drop with care along the silver lake 
Your flakes of pudding; these at first will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide ; 
But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 
Then check your hand; you’ve got the portion due ; 
So taught our sires, and what they taught is true. 

There is a choice in spoons. Tho’ small appear 
The nice distinction, yet to me ’tis clear. 
The deep-bowled Gallic spoon contrived to scoop 
In ample draughts their thin diluted soup, 
Performs not well in those substantial things, 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings; 
Where the strong labial muscles must embrace 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 
With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 
A bowl less concave but still more dilate, 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the size, 
A secret rest unknown to vulgar eyes, 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so much above the lore of art. 
These tuneful lips, that thousand spoons have tried, 
With just precision could the point decide, 
Tho’ not in song; the muse but poorly chimes 
In cones and cubes and geometric lines. 
Yet the true form, as near as she ean tell, 
Is that small section of a goose-egg-shell, 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the center to the side. 

Tear not to slaver; ’tis no deadly sin. 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 
Suspend the ready napkin, or, like me, 
Poise with one hand your bowl upon your knee; 
Just in the zenith your wise head project, 
Your full spoon rising in a line direct, 
Bold as a bucket, heed no drops that fall, 
The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch them all. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS. 


(Wirriam Brake, English artist and poet, was born in London, November 
28,1757. He became an illustrator, engraver, print-seller, and Royal Academi- 
cian, and wrote many volumes of poetry illustrated by himself. He was a child- 
like mystic, who believed himself inspired by spirits. Ie published: ‘ Poetical 
Sketches’? (1783), ‘‘Songs of Innocence”? and ‘Prophetic Books” (1789), 
‘¢ Marriage of Ileaven and Hell”? (1790), ‘‘ Songs of Experience’’ and ‘‘ Book 
of Orizen”’ (1794), ‘‘ Book of Los”? (1795), ‘‘ Book of Aharia’’ (1795), ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem?’ and ‘ Milton”? (1804), etc. He died August 12, 1827.] 


True Love Dotu Pass Away. 


My sivxs and fine array, 

My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away ; 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold; 
Oh, why to him was’t given 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is love’s all-worshiped tomb 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an ax and spade, 
Bring me a winding sheet; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempest beat; 
Then down I’ll lie as cold as clay 
True love doth pass away! 


SrreAm REVERIE. 


Memory, hither come 

And tune your merry notes; 
And while upon the wind 

Your music floats, 
I'll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass, 
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Inrropuction to “Sones or INNOCENCE.” 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: — 


“Pipe a song about a lamb:” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again:” 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer:” 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read,” — 

So he vanished from my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


THe Menraut TRAVELER. 


I traveled through a land of men, 
A land of men and women too; 

And heard and saw such dreadful things 
As cold earth wanderers never knew. 


For there the babe is born in joy 
That was begotten in dire woe; 

Just as we reap in joy the fruit 
Which we in bitter tears did sow. 


And if the babe is born a boy, 
He’s given to a woman old, 

Who nails him down upon a rock, 
Catches his shrieks in cups of gold. 


She binds iron thorns around his head, 
She pierces both his hands and feet, 
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She cuts his heart out at his side, 
To make it feel both cold and heat. 


Her fingers number every nerve 
Just as a miser counts his gold; 

She lives upon his shrieks and cries, 
And she grows young as he grows old. 


Till he becomes a bleeding youth, 
And she becomes a virgin bright 5. 

Then he rends up his manacles, ) 
And binds her down for his delight. 


He plants himself in all her nerves 
Just as a husbandman his mold, 
And she becomes his dwelling place 

And garden fruitful seventy fold. 


An aged shadow soon he fades, 
Wandering round an earthly cot, 

Full-filléd all with gems and gold 
Which he by industry had got. 


And these are the gems of the human soul, 
The rubies and pearls of a lovesick eye, 

The countless gold of the aching heart, 
The martyz’s groan and the lover’s sigh. 


They are his meat, they are his drink ; 
He feeds the beggar and the poor; 
To the wayfaring traveler 
Forever open is his door. 


His grief is their eternal OY; 

They make the roofs and walls to ring; 
Till from the fire upon the hearth 

A little female babe doth spring. 


And she is all of solid fire 

And gems and gold, that none his hand 
Dares stretch to touch her baby form, 

Or wrap her in his swaddling band. 


But she comes to the man she loves, 
Tf young or old or rich or poor ; 

They soon drive out the aged host, 
A beggar at another’s door. 
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He wanders weeping far away, 
Until some other take him in; 

Oft blind and age-bent, sore distressed, 
Until he can a maiden win. 


And, to allay his freezing age, 

The poor man takes her in his arms; 
The cottage fades before his sight, 

The garden and its lovely charms. 


The guests are scattered through the land; 
For the eye altering alters all; 

The senses roll themselves in fear, 
And the flat earth becomes a ball. 


The stars, sun, moon, all shrink away, 
A desert vast without a bound, 

And nothing left to eat or drink, 
And a dark desert all around. 


The honey of her infant lips, 

The bread and wine of her sweet smile, 
The wild game of her roving eye, 

Do him to infancy beguile. 


For as he eats and drinks he grows 
Younger and younger every day, 

And on the desert wild they both 
Wander in terror and dismay. 


Like the wild stag she flees away ; 
Her fear plants many a thicket wild, 
While he pursues her night and day, 
By various arts of love beguiled ; 


By various arts of love and hate, 
Till the wild desert’s planted o’er 
With labyrinths of wayward love, 
Where roam the lion, wolf, and boar. 


Till he becomes a wayward babe, 

And she a weeping woman old; 
Then many a lover wanders here, 

The sun and stars are nearer rolled 


The trees bring forth sweet ecstasy 
To all who in the desert roam; 
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Till many a city there is built, 
And many a pleasant shepherd’s home. 


But, when they find the frowning babe, 
Terror strikes through the region wide: 
They cry — “The babe — the babe is born!” 

And flee away on every side. 


For who dare touch the frowning form, 
His arm is withered to its root: 

Bears, lions, wolves, all howling flee, 
And every tree doth shed its fruit. 


And none can touch that frowning form 
Except it be a woman old; 

She nails him down upon the rock, 
And all is done as I have told. 


Tur Human ABSTRACT. 


Pity would be no more 

Tf we did not make somebody poor, 
And Mercy no more could be 

Tf all were as happy as we. 


And mutual fear brings Peace, 
Till the selfish loves increase; 
Then Cruelty knits a snare, 
And spreads his baits with care. 


He sits down with holy fears, 

And waters the ground with tears; 
Then Humility takes its root 
Underneath his foot. 


Soon spreads the dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head, 
And the caterpillar and fly 
Feed on the Mystery. 


And it bears the fruit of Deceit, 
Ruddy and sweet to eat, 

And the raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade. 


The gods of the earth and sea 
Sought through nature to find this tree, 
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But their search was all in vain: _ 
There grows one in the human Brain. 


SEED SOWING. 


“Thou hast a lapful of seed, 
And this is a fair country. 

Why dost thou not cast thy seed, 
And live in it merrily ? ” 


“Shall I cast it on the sand, 

And turn it into fruitful land ? 

For on no other ground can I sow my seed 
Without tearing up some stinking weed.” 


THe TIGER. 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? 


What the hammer? what the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain ? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
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ROUND MY ROOM. 
By COUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


(Counr Xavier pe Maisrre was born at Chambéry, Savoy, in 1763; 
brother of Joseph; served in the Piedmont army ; while under arrest for a 
duel, wrote the ‘‘ Journey round my Room,’’ in Sterne’s manner; after the 
annexation of Piedmont by France in 1797, took part in that year’s campaign ; 
then went to Russia and rose to be major-general, dying there in 1852. He 
wrote also ‘‘The Leper of the City of Aosta’? (1812), ‘‘The Young Siberi- 
enne’’ (1815), ‘‘ Prisoners of the Caucasus’? (1815), ‘‘ Nocturnal Expedition 
around my Chamber’? (1825). ] 


Berore I jumped into my traveling coat, I held it for a 
time in my hands, looking at it with real delight, and con- 
cluded it was my duty to describe it to my kind readers, 
though it may cost them the trouble of reading a chapter 
more. ‘The form and utility of this garment being generally 
known, I will examine it more especially in regard to the 
influence it exercises upon the mind of the traveler. My 
winter traveling coat is made of the softest and the warmest 
material I could find, and it covers me from the head to the 
feet. I can therefore easily be mistaken for the statue of 
Vishnu when I sit in my elbow-chair and hold my hands 
in my pockets. I know that many will sarcastically smile at 
the influence which I ascribe to such a coat; but I am con- 
vinced that I should deserve to be laughed at if I were to 
advance one step in my journey round my room dressed in full 
regimentals, armed cap-a-pie, or if I were to show myself in 
company in a nightgown. With my uniform on my back, 
my sash and my sword, I should not only be unable to con- 
tinue my pilgrimage, but even to read the preceding pages, 
and to understand their meaning. 

T will explain myself. Have you never felt ill before you 
shaved, and when a jaundiced friend chose to tell you that 
you did not look well? Clothes have so much influence on 
our disposition that persons in a state of convalescence, after 
a severe illness, imagine that they make a quicker progress 
in their recovery as soon as they put on a new coat and a 
well-powdered wig; and many there are who in this manner 
cheat themselves and the public by their tailor’s and hair- 
dresser’s skill so effectually that they die in clothes of the 
newest fashions, and well perfumed, without fear of aston- 
ishing their friends by their sudden exit. 
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I could name an officer who was unable to be on duty if 
he was not informed, at least on the preceding day, that his 
turn was coming. When the orderly neglected to inform him 
some days before, and called on him only at sunrise on his 
day of duty, the necessity, or rather the idea, of rising, dress- 
ing, and turning out, without having thought of it, at least 
during the preceding four and twenty hours, put him into 
such an ill humor that he would rather report himself ill, 
and undergo a voluntary inconvenience, than do that which 
his principles and his duty urged him to do. As often as 
he fell into such a contradiction with himse!f, he put on his 
nightgown, and remained the whole day undressed. This 
neglect of the duties of the toilet made him look go pale 
and changed that his wife and his whole family felt uneasy 
about him. “Really,” said he, “I do not feel well.” He 
said so to everybody, either from false conviction or from 
false shame. But insensibly his nightgown produced its 
effect as powerfully as the tunic of Nessus, and at length he 
was compelled to go to bed. In the evening his physician 
found his pulse hard, and advised bleeding on the next day. 
Had the call to duty lasted a month, no physician on earth 
nor any remedy in the world would have saved him from 
journeying to those regions where he would have been rid 
forever of orderlies, sickness, physicians, and apothecaries. 

Who will, after such an instance, doubt the influence of a 
riding coat on a traveler, since my good friend Count 
was so near his last pilgrimage from wrapping himself up 
in his nightgown ? 


I was sitting near my fireplace after dinner, muffled in 
my above-mentioned traveling coat, and abandoning myself 
without the least resistance to its powerful influence, waiting 
for the hour of starting for my next stage, when the vapors 
of digestion, by rising up into the brain, obstructed to such 
a degree the roads and channels through which the ideas pro- 
ceed into it from the workshop of the senses, that all com- 
munication was intercepted; and, by a necessary consequence, 
the brain was unable to transmit the electric fluid which 
animates the senses, and by means of which the ingenious 
Valli resuscitates frogs. 

After these prefatory remarks, the reader will easily con- 
ceive how it happened that my head nodded, and that the 
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muscles of the thumb and of the forefinger of my right hand, 
being no longer excited by the aforesaid fluid, became so 
relaxed that they let slip a volume of Marquis Carraccioli’s 
lively works on the hearth, without my volition. 

Some friends called upon me, and we chatted about the eele- 
brated Dr. Cigna, whose recent death was the source of general 
regret: he was not only an able physician, but a real savant, a 
distinguished botanist, and indefatigable in the cultivation of 
science. 

When I found myself again alone, I pondered upon his sev- 
eral claims to fame; and yet, said I within myself, if I could 
call from the “ vasty deep ” all the souls he has dispatched into 
the other world, who knows if his reputation would not be 
lessened ? 

Unawares I dipped into a dissertation on the curative art, and 
on the progress which it has made since Hippocrates. I asked 
myself whether the famous personages of antiquity who expired 
in their beds, such as Pericles, Plato, the celebrated Aspasia, 
and Hippocrates himself, died of a putrid, inflammatory, or 
worm fever —if they were ever bled and doctored lke other 
people ? i 

I am altogether unable to give any good reason for having 
remembered these personages rather than a thousand others. 
Who can explain the mysteries of dreams? But I know posi- 
tively that my soul conjured up the physicians of Cos and 
Turin, and the great statesman who immortalized himself by his 
great actions and his great blunders. But I humbly confess, 
that Pericles’ beautiful, learned, and accomplished mistress was 
raised by the other. On reflecting, however, more on this con- 
juration, I am apt to feel proud for having summoned but one 
beauty against four wise and great men, which, as every one 
will allow, is no small merit in a young officer. 

Be this as it may, whilst I gave myself up to these reflections, 
I fell asleep; but though my eyes were closed, the images of 
those of whom I had been thinking remained painted on that 
delicate canvas which we call memory, and were associated in 
my brain with the idea of incantation and of invocations to the 
dead. I soon beheld Hippocrates walking along in procession 
with Plato, Pericles, Aspasia, and Dr. Cigna with a wig upon 
his cranium. They seated themselves around my fireplace on 
the chairs which my visitors had oceupied, with the exception 
of Pericles, who remained standing to read the newspapers. 
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“ Were the discoveries you mention true,” said Hippocrates 
to the Piedmontese doctor, “and were they as useful to medicine 
as you affirm them to be, I should have seen the number of 
arrivals in the somber regions decrease daily, whereas Minos’s 
register presents exactly the same returns as it did in remote 
ages.” 

Dr. Cigna, turning round to me, observed, “ You have un- 
doubtedly heard of the new discoveries; you recollect Harvey’s 
on the circulation of the blood, and the immortal Spallanzani’s 
on digestion, of which we are now able to trace the whole 
mechanism.” He continued speaking, entering into much de- 
tail, about the late discoveries in Physic, and the numberless 
remedies furnished by the sister science, Chemistry; and he 
made a most academical peroration on the supereminent excel- 
lence of the modern school. 

“Shall I then believe,” quoth I, “that these great men 
(pointing to the three sitting around my fireplace) were not 
aware of all you have told them, or that Nature can still possess 
arcana to these souls, which matter keeps no longer enchained ?” 

“ How mistaken you are,” said the Peloponnesian physician ; 
“the mysteries of Nature are as obscure to the dead as to the 
living. He who is the Creator of everything, and who governs 
everything, knows alone the great secret which men seek in 
vain to discover. This is the greatest lesson we are taught on 
the shores of the river Styx: and follow my adyice,” said he, 
turning towards the doctor, “ cast off all the prejudices of your 
brotherhood, which you have brought with you from the abode 
of mortals, and persuade yourself that if the exertions of thou- 
sands of generations, and all the discoveries made during that 
long interval of time, have not been able to prolong the exist- 
ence of man one single minute, and if Charon still conducts in 
his boat the same number of souls over the Styx and the Ache- 
ren, we must forbear to defend an art, which besides would be 
of no utility among those with whom we now dwell.” Thus to 
my utter astonishment spake Hippocrates. 

Dr. Cigna smiled; and since spirits cannot forbear admit- 
ting and acknowledging truth, he not only yielded to the 
Peloponnesian’s opinion, but confessed, with such a blush as 
may be expected from unearthly beings, that he had, during 
his whole life, feared that he should at last come to the same 
conclusion, 

Pericles, who had retired near the window, fetched a deep 
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sigh, and I easily guessed the reason, for he was reading a 
Parisian newspaper which proved that the arts and sciences 
were in a rapid decay in France; that men who had acquired 
an immortal glory by their sublime speculations and_ their 
great discoveries, were busied in inventing and practicing new 
atrocities, and that a crew of cannibals compared themselves to 
the heroes of generous and noble Greece, whilst they sent to 
the scaffold, without remorse or shame, women, children, and 
venerable men, and committed with the greatest composure 
the most atrocious and unnecessary crimes. 

Plato, who had listened the whole time, without uttering a 
single word, observing that our conversation was so suddenly 
stopped, rose and said: “I conceive how it happens that 
medicine has not profited from the discoveries made by your 
ereatest philosophers; for physic can never infringe upon the 
laws of nature, without sacrificing the lives which are com- 
mitted to its’ care. But moral and political science must cer- 
tainly be benefited by modern wisdom. ‘The discoveries of 
Locke on the nature of the human mind; the invention of the 
art of printing; the experience of ages illustrated by history; 
so many works in which the highest branches of sciences are 
brought down to the level of the most common understandings; 
all the means of moral and intellectual excellence must have 
greatly improved mankind; and the happy and wise Republic 
of Utopia, which the vices of the time in which I lived caused 
me to consider as a mere beautiful vision, must needs exist on 
earth at present.” Dr. Cigna cast his eyes down, and left 
Plato to read his answer in his tears; and in trying to brush 
them away with his handkerchief, his wig was turned out of 
its proper position, and concealed half his face. ‘ Immortal 
gods!” cried Aspasia, with a loud scream, “what a strange 
face! Must I number among your improvements that which 
induces one man to wear the scalp of another?” 

Aspasia, who had yawned while the philosophers disputed, 
and had taken a Journal des Modes which lay upon the mantel- 
piece, was running hastily over it, when the Doctor’s misadven- 
ture drew from her the above exclamation; and her rickety 
straw-bottomed chair not affording her a commodious seat, she 
stretched her legs, decked only with buskins, on a stool that 
stood between her and myself, and rested her elbow upon one 
of Plato’s square shoulders. ‘I wear no man’s scalp, madam,” 
replied the Doctor, throwing his wig upon the embers. ‘This 
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is or was a wig, madam, and I wonder that I did not cast this 
ridiculous ornament into the gulf of Tartarus, on my way to 
meet you here; but folly and prejudice take so deep a root in 
our corrupt natures that they stick to us for a long time, even 
on this side of the grave.” I was delighted to see the Doctor 
give up ina few minutes both his science and his periwig. 

“T can assure you,” returned Aspasia, “ that most of the head- 
dresses represented in the Journal which I hold in my hands, 
deserve no better fate than yours, Doctor, for they are not less 
extravagant and ridiculous.” The fair Athenian lady was 
vastly amused with the plates, and greatly astonished at the 
variety and oddness of the “newest fashions.” She was partic- 
ularly struck with a design representing a young lady, coiffed 
in the best style, as Aspasia herself confessed, except that the 
hair was disproportionably high; but she was perfectly at a 
loss what to make of a prodigious piece of gauze, which rose so 
much above the bosom that scarcely half the face was visible. 
Aspasia was not acquainted with the wonders which starch can 
perform; for she might have censured the deficiency where 
starch made her imagine a superabundance. 

“Pray tell me,” continued she, “why your present women 
wear raiments which are more fit for concealment than for 
dress ? they scarcely show their faces, which nevertheless are 
the distinctive signs of their sex, for their shape is invisible 
under the fantastic folds of their numberless garments. Not 
one of the beauties represented in these sheets shows either her 
neck or her arms or her leg. Pray tell me, why have not 
your young heroes outlawed such fashions? Probably,” added 
she after a short pause, “modern female virtue, which is so 
well authenticated by these dresses, exceeds the virtues of the 
times in which I lived.” 

Aspasia’s bright eyes rested upon my face, tasking me for 
an answer; but I seemed not to be aware of it; and the better 
to conceal my embarrassment, I pushed deeper into the fire 
some remains of the Doctor’s wig, which lay upon the hearth. 
Noticing after this that one of the bandages of Aspasia’s bus- 
kins was loose, “ Allow me, beautiful lady,’ said I—and 
stooping down, I laid my hands upon the chair, where I hoped 
to find the two fair limbs which once caused such disturbance 
to the well-regulated mind of the greatest Philosopher of Greece. 

f am convinced that I was, on this occasion, in a perfeet 
state of somnambulism, for I actually stretched forth my hands ; 
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but Rosina, who was slumbering upon the chair, considering 
that movement of mine as directed to her, jumped into my 
arms, driving back into the lower regions the venerable shades 
which my riding coat had conjured up. 

Delightful regions of the imagination ! which a beneficent 
being has created to console man for the bitterness of reality, 
I must now depart from ye! To-day, certain gentlemen who 
faney they have a right to dispose of my liberty, are good 
enough to restore it to me, as if in reality they had ever been 
able to withhold it ; or as if it were in the power of any human 
creature to rob me of my freedom, and my rambles in the vast 
space which I find always open to my researches. They had 
power enough to prevent my walking through this or that city, 
and going to this or that place ; but they could not avoid leav- 
ing unbarred the whole universe, with its eternity and immen- 
sity. 

I am free to-day, they say: I should rather say, I go into 
my prison. ‘The yoke of society will weigh upon me again. 
IT shall not make one step which will not be regulated either 
by duty, or some minute conventional rule: still thrice happy 
I, if some capricious goddess does not resolve to make me 
forget both; and if I escape a new but more real and more 
dangerous captivity. 

Alas! why have they not left me to finish my journey ? 
Did they really confine me with a view of punishing me? 
Did they purposely shut me up in a room while I was the 
inhabitant of a country abounding with the richest gifts? 
They will make me believe that they are shrewd enough to 
confine rats in granaries. 

Never before, however, had I so much leisure as I had now 
to discover my twofold nature. At the same time that I 
bewailed the loss of my imaginary pleasures, I was soothed in 
spite of myself, and carried away by an invisible power, 
stronger than myself, which whispered that I needed fresh air 
and its restoring influences, and that solitude was like death. 

I am now dressed, my door is opened: I ramble under the 
spacious porticos of the Strada del Po ; a thousand agreeable 
visions flutter before my eyes. Yes! this is the house ; this the 
door, this the marble staircase. I tremble with pleasure : — 
Thus you taste the acid ere you have finished cutting your 
lemon. 

Oh! thou beast of mine! poor beast, take heed! =~ 
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A DIALOGUE OF THE GODS. 
By WIELAND. 


(Curisrora Marrin WIELAND, a leading German eighteenth-century critic. 
and man of letters, was born 1733 near Biberach, a clergyman’s son. He was 
a precocious poet; studied law at Tiibingen, but gave his heart to letters, espe- 
cially Greek. Under Klopstock’s influence his writings for some years were 
steeped in pious mysticism. He lived in Zitrich 1752-1759 ; was tutor in Bern 
a year, in 1760 took a law-court place in Biberach. Here he returned to classic 
interests, publishing part of a hero-epic, ‘‘Cyrus,’’? never finished, and the 
romance ‘* Araspes and Panthea’’ (1761), based on Xenophon ; and to general 
literature, translating Shakespeare (1762-1766), and writing a Don Quixote 
romance, ‘Don Sylvio van Rosalva”’ (1764), and ‘‘ Humorous Tales”? (1766). 
Through Count von Stadion he became imbued with French philosophy, and 
mingling it with the Greek spirit, wrote the poem ‘‘ Nadine,’’ the romance 
*¢ Avathon ”? (1766-1767), the didactic poems ‘t Musarion”’ and ‘ Idris’? (1768), 
and ‘¢The Impeachment of Loye’’ (1769). In 1769 he became professor of 
philosophy at Erfurt ; in 1772 tutor to the duchess’s sons at Weimar, and for the 
rest of his life one of the illustrious literary group there. ‘The Graces’? and 
‘‘The New Amadis’? appeared in 1770 and 1771. He now took up serious pur- 
pose-writing ; wrote ‘‘’The Golden Mirror’? (1772), and founded the quarterly 
German Mercury (1773-1810), developing his critical theories. In or out of 
this he published very many poems and tales, the most notable being the Vaude- 
ville ‘* Alceste,’’ the lyric drama ‘‘ The Choice of Hercules’? (1773); ‘* The 
Abderitis,”? a satire on parish pettinesses (1774); the poems ‘‘ Gandelin”’ 
(1776) and ‘*Geron the Noble” (1777) ; his poetic masterpiece, ‘* Oberon” 
(1780) ; and the translations (with commentaries) of Horace and Lucian, with 
the imitation of the latter, ‘*‘ New Dialogues of the Gods.’’ He wrote * Aris- 
tippe’’ (1800) to give his view of the Greek world ; and published the ‘ Attic 
Museum’? (1796-1804) and ‘*New Attic Museum”? (1805-1809). He died in 
115.) 


Jupiter, NuMA, afterwards AN UNKNOWN [CHRIST]. 


JUPITER — How happens it, Numa, that we have not seen 
you now, for several days, at the table of the gods? 

Numa— The accounts which Mercury lately brought us 
from Rome left me no rest until I had seen with my own eyes 
how matters stood. 

Jupiter — And how did you find them ? 

Numa —I say it with heavy heart, Jupiter, but probably I 
tell you nothing new when I say that your authority with 
mortals appears to be irrecoverably lost. 

Jupiter — Did you not hear what Apollo said at table the 
other day ? 

Numa -— He gave you very distant consolation, Jupiter; 
and even this consolation turns at last on a verbal quibble. It 
is just as if a Chaldean soothsayer had comforted Alexander 
the Great, when about to die of a miserable fever at Babylon in 
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the midst of the enjoyment of his conquests, with the assurance 
that two thousand years after his death a noble descendant of 
the great Wittekind would wear his picture ina ring. Sucha 
thought may be very agreeable as long as one is in good con- 
dition, but it is a poor indemnification for the loss of the first 
throne in the world. 

Jupiter —I should have thought, friend Numa, that your 
residence in Olympus would have corrected your notions of 
such things ! 

Numa—I know very well that a decree of the senate at 
Rome cannot deprive you of the influence which you have on 
the affairs of the world below; but — 

Jupiter (smiling) —Speak out plainly what you think ! 
My ear has grown patient of late—‘“ But” what ! 

Numa— Your influence, after all, cannot be very consider- 
able ; or else I cannot conceive how you could suffer yourself 
to be deprived of the divine authority and the high privileges 
which you have enjoyed for so many centuries throughout the 
Roman world, without so much as stirring a finger. 

Jupiter—I can pardon my flamen for not comprehending 
a thing of this sort; but you, Numa ! — 

Numa— To speak candidly, Jupiter, although I may be 
considered in some sort the founder of the old Roman religion, 
it was never my intention to give more nourishment to the 
superstition of the rude Romans than was absolutely necessary 
to polish them. I did not, indeed, make any essential change 
in the service of those gods which a primeval, popular belief 
xad long established in the possession of the public veneration. 
Nevertheless, it was my aim to keep the way open, so to speak, 
to a purer knowledge of the Supreme Being, and at least to 
prevent the coarsest kind of idolatry by not allowing the God- 
head to be represented in the temples, neither in the likeness 
of beasts, nor even of men. I regarded even then the different 
persons and names, which the faith of the forefathers had 
exalted into gods, either as symbols of the invisible and 
unfathomable Arch-power of Nature, or as men whom the 

ratitude of posterity, for great services conferred on social 
and civil life, had raised to the rank of publicly worshipped 
guardian spirits. , 

Jupiter — And ocular evidence has taught you that you did 
not err greatly, in this latter notion at least, although I am not 
of your opinion as it regards the images of the gods, 
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Numa— Had there been Phidiases and Alkameneses in 
Latium in my day, it is probable that these artists might have 
led me too to a different way of thinking. 

Jupiter — Hf, then, you have never held us for anything else 
than we are, whence your surprise that we are quite willing to 
let it pass, when the inhabitants of the earth have also advanced 
so far as to regard us in the same light ? 

[Jupiter explains that the early earth was inhabited by “gods” — i.e. men 
of inconceivably greater strength, intellect, beauty, and nobility than 
the present; that a few of them survived, in their primitive excellence, 
enormous physical catastrophes to the earth which reduced the descend- 
ants of the rest to bestial savagery, at length dispersed themselves among 
the latter, introduced civilization, arts, sciences, civil society, laws, refine- 
ments among them, and thence were honored as guardian gods. He 
goes on to say :] 

You will further comprehend, that they who once conferred 
so many and such great benefits on mortals, after their transi- 
tion to a higher mode of life, should still find pleasure in car- 
ing for men who had received from them all that made them 
men, and in general to watch over the preservation of all that 
of which they had been, in some sense, the creators. 

Numa — Now, suddenly, everything which before I had seen 
only as in a mist, is made clear to me. 

Jupiter — And now too, it will be clear to you, I hope, why 
I said I was very willing that men should become suiticiently 
enlightened to regard us as nothing more than we actually are. 
Superstition and priesteraft, powerfully supported by poets, 
artists, and mythologians, had gradually converted the service 
which was paid us, and which we accepted only on account of 
its beneficial influence on Humanity, into a mad idolatry which 
neither could nor ought to continue, which was necessarily 
undermined by an ever-growing culture, and like all human 
things must finally fall back into itself. How could I desire 
that that should not ensue, which, according to the eternal 
laws of necessity, must needs ensue ? 

Numa — But these fanatical innovatorsare not contented with 
merely purifying a service so ancient and founded on such im- 
portant benefits ; they destroy, they annihilate it! They rob 
you of that which they actually owe to you; and far from redue- 
ing the ideas of the nations respecting the gods of their fathers 
to the standard of trath, they carry the madness of their impious 
insoleace so far as to pronounce you evil demons and hellish 
spirits, and to treat you as such, 
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Jupiter —Do not be angry, good Numa! Was I not also 
forced, while my altars yet smoked, to endure every coarse and 
indecent tale with which the poets entertained their gaping 
hearers at my expense? What does it signify to me what is 
thought or said of me there below, since the period has once for 
all arrived when the service of Jupiter has ceased to be bene- 
ficial to men? Shall I force them with thunderbolts to have 
respect for me? Of what importance can it be to me, whether 
they assign Olympus or Tartarus to me for a dwelling? AmI 
not secure against all the consequences of their opinion? Or 
will Ganymede pour out for me one cup the less of nectar on 
their account ? 

Numa — But it is of importance to them, Jupiter, not to 
deprive themselves of all the benefits which the world has hith- 
erto enjoyed under your government, by the abandonment of 
all communion between themselves and you, into which they 
are now suffering themselves to be betrayed. 

Jupiter —I thank you for your good opinion of my govern- 
ment, friend Pompilius! There are certain wise people below 
there, who do not think quite so highly of my influence in 
human things, and — strictly considered — they may not be so 
far out of the way. One cannot do more for people than they 
are receptive of. I have never liked to employ myself with 
working miracles, and so everything goes its natural course — 
mad enough, as you see, and yet, on the whole, not so bad but 
that one may get on with it. And so it will remain for the 
future, I think. Whatever I can contribute to the common 
good, without sacrificing my repose, I shall always be pleased 
to do. But as to playing the enthusiast and letting myself be 
erucified for ingrates and fools— that is not in Jupiter’s line, 
my good Numa! 


The Unknown appears, 

Unknown —Is it permitted me to take part in your conver- 
sation? I confess it has drawn me hither from a considerable 
distance. 

Jupiter — You know already, then, whereof we were speak- 
ing ? 

Unknown —I possess the faculty of being where I wish to 
be; and where two are inquiring after truth I seldom fail, 
visibly or invisibly, to make the third. 

Numa [to Juprrer, shaking his head softly] —A queer cus- 
tomer ! 
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Jupiter [to Unknown, without minding NuMA] — In that case 
you are an excellent companion! I rejoice to make yous 
acquaintance. 

Numa [to Unknown] — May I ask your name? and whence 
you come? 

Unknown — Neither the one nor the other has anything to 
do with the subject-matter which you were discussing. 

Jupiter — We were speaking merely of facts. And these, 
as you know, appear differently to each observer, according to 
his standpoint and the quality of his eyes. 

Unknown — And yet each thing can be seen correctly only 
from one point of view. 

Numa — And that is —? 

Unknown — The center of the whole... . 

Numa — And seen from this point of view, how do you find 
the subject of. which we were speaking when you came — the 
great catastrophe which in these days, without respect or 
mercy, has overthrown everything that for so many centuries 
was most venerable and sacred to the human race ? 

Unknown —It followed necessarily, for it had been a long 
while preparing; and it needs at last, as you know, but a single 
blast to overthrow an old, ill-joined, thoroughly ruinous fabric, 
and one moreover which was founded on the sand. 

Numa— But it was such a magnificent structure, so vener- 
able in its antiquity, possessing so much simplicity with all its 
variety, so beneficent in the protection which Humanity, the 
laws, the security of the states, enjoyed so long under its lofty 
arches! Would it not have been better to repair than to 
destroy it? Our philosophers at Alexandria had formed such 
beautiful projects not merely to restore its former authority, 
but even to give it a far greater splendor, and especially a 
symmetry, a beauty, a convenience which it never had before! 
It was a pantheon of such great extent and such ingenious 
construction that all the religions in the world—even this 
new one, if it would only be peaceable — might have found 
space enough within its walls. 

Unknown — It is a pity that with all these advantages it was 
nevertheless built only on the movable sand! And as to peace- 
ableness ! — how can you expect that, in a matter of such great 
importance, truth and delusion should agree together ? 

Numa — 'That is a very easy matter, if only mankind will 
agree among themselves. They are never more grossly deluded 
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than when they imagine themselves in exclusive possession of 
the truth. 

Unknown — If it is not their destination to be deceived, — 
and that, surely, you will not maintain, —then it cannot and 
wll not be their lot to wander forever in error and delusion, 
like sheep without a shepherd. Between darkness and light, 
twilight and half-light is certainly better than complete night ! 
but only as a transition from that to pure, all-irradiating day- 
light. The day has now dawned, and would you lament that 
night and twilight are past? 

Jupiter — You love allegory, I perceive, young man! I for 
my part love to speak roundly and plainly. I suppose you 
mean to say that men will be made happier by this new order 
of things? I hope they may, but as yet I see very poor prep> 
arations for it. 

Unknown — Without fail the condition of these poor mortals 
will be better, and infinitely better. Truth will put them in 
possession of that freedom which is the most indispensable con- 
dition of happiness; for truth alone makes Tree. 

Jupiter — Bravo! I heard that five hundred years ago, in 
the Stoa at Athens, until I was sick of it. Propositions of 
this kind are just as indisputable, aud contribute just as much 
to the welfare of the world, as the great truth that once one is 
one. As soon as you will bring me intelligence that the foolish 
people below there have become better men than their fathers, 
since that a great part of them believe differently from their 
fathers, I will call you the messenger of very good tidings. 

Unknown — The corruption of mankind was so great that 
even the most extraordinary provisions could not remedy the 
evil at once. But assuredly they will grow better when truth 
shall have made them free. 

Jupiter —I believe so too, but it seems to me that that is 
saying no more than if you should say, that as soon as all men 
are wise and good they will cease to be foolish and perverse ; 
or that when the Golden Age arrives in which every man shall 
have abundance, no one will suffer hunger any more. 

Unknown —I see the time actually coming when all who do 
not purposely close their hearts to the truth will, by means 
of it, attain to a perfection of which your philosophers never 
dreamed. 

Jupiter —Have you been initiated in the mysteries of 
Eleusis ? 
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Unknown —I know them as well as if I had been. 

Jupiter — Then you know what is the ultimate aim of those 
mysteries. 

Unknown — To live happily and to die with the hope of a 
better life. 

Jupiter — You seem to be a great philanthropist ; do you 
know anything more salutary for mortals than this? 

Unknown — Yes. 

Jupiter — Let me hear it, if I may ask. 

Unknown —To give them in reality what those mysta- 
gogues at Eleusis promised. 

Jupiter —I fear that is more than you or I will be able to 
perform. 

Unknown — You have never tried, Jupiter. 

Jupiter — Who likes to speak of his services? But you may 
easily suppose that I could not have attained to the honor which 
has been paid me by so many great and powerful nations for 
several thousand years, without having served them to some 
extent. ; 

Unknown — That may have been a long while ago. He who 
is unwilling to do more for man than he can do without sacri- 
ficing his repose” will not accomplish much in their behalf. I 
confess I have labored long. 

Jupiter —I like you, young man. At your years, this ami- 
able enthusiasm which sacrifices itself for others is a real merit. 
Who can offer himself up for mankind without loving them ? 
And who can love them without thinking better of them than 
they deserve ? 

Unknown —I think neither too well nor too ill of them. I 
pity their misery. I see that they may be helped; and they 
shall be helped. 

Jupiter —It is even asT said. You are full of courage and 
good will, but you are still young; the folly of earth’s people 
has not yet made you tender. When you are as old as I am, 
you will sing a different song! ... You mean to remodel 
them, to give them a new and better form. The model is there: 
you have only to form them after yourself. But that is not all 
that is required. Nature must furnish the clay for your crea- 
tion; and you will have to take that asitis. Think of me, my 
friend! You will take all possible pains with your pottery, and 
ee it comes out of the furnace you will see yourself disgraced 

y it. 
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Unknown — The clay —to continue your figure —is not so 
bad in itself as you think. It can be purified and made as plastic 
as I require it, in order to make new and better men out of it. 

Jupiter —I rejoice to hear it. Have you made the experi- 
ment ? 

Unknown — I have. 

Jupiter — On a large scale, I mean. For success in one piece 
out of a thousand does not decide the matter. 

Unknown [after hesitation] —If the experiment on a large 
scale has not yet succeeded according to my mind, I know at 
least why it could not be otherwise. It will be better in time. 

Jupiter —In time? Yes, to be sure! we always hope the 
best from time. And who would undertake anything great 
without that hope? We shall see how time will fulfill your 
expectations. I can promise you little good for the next thou- 
sand years. 

Unknown—You have a small scale, I see, old king of Crete! 
What are a thousand years, compared with the period required 
for the completion of the great work of making a single family 
of good and happy beings out of the whole Tyamian Lace? en « 
Suffice it that the time will come at last — 

Jupiter [somewhat vered|— Well, then! we will let it come; 
and the poor fools to whom you are so kindly disposed must 
see, meanwhile, how they can help themselves ! As I said, my 
sight does not extend far enough to judge of so far-working 
and complicated a plan as yours. The best of it is that we are 
immortal, and therefore may hope to see the result at last, how- 
ever many platonic ages we have to wait for it. 

Unknown— My plan, great as it is, is at bottom the simplest 
in the world. The way in which I am sure of effecting the 
general happiness is the same by which I conduct each individ- 
ual to happiness; and the pledge of its safety is, that there is 
no other. For the rest, I end as I began: it is impossible not 
to be deceived, so long as one regards things fragmentarily and 
as they appear in the particular. They are in reality nothing 
but what they are in the whole; and the perfection which unites 
all in one, toward which everything tends and in which every- 
thing will finally rest, is the only view-point from which every- 
thing is seen aright. And herewith fare ye well! [Vanishes. ] 

Numa [to Juprrer]-——- What say you to this apparition, 
Jupiter ? 

Jupiter — Ask me again fifteen hundred years hence. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
PRESIDENT, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 17, 1796. 


[Grorce Wasurnxcron, the celebrated American general and first President 
of the United States, was born in Westmoreland County, Va., February 22, 
1732. He received an ordinary school education, and for a time was employed 
by Lord Fairfax to survey vast tracts of territory in the Alleghany Mountains. 
Appointed major of provincial militia at nineteen, he was sent on a mission by 
Governor Dinwiddie to the French authorities on the Ohio, and as aid-de-camp on 
Braddock’s staff conducted the retreat after the disastrous battle of the Monon- 
gahela (1755). He held the command of the Virginian troops until 1758, when 
he resigned, married Martha Custis, a wealthy widow, and engaged in the im- 
provement of his estate at Mount Vernon. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Revolution he assumed command of the Continental forces under the historic elm 
tree at Cambridge, July 2, 1775, and, although often compelled by superior forces 
to retreat and at times reduced to desperate straits by lack of men and supplies, 
brought the war to a successful termination. After the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace he handed in his commission as commander in chief and retired ta 
Mount Vernon ; in 1789 he was elected the first President of the United States, 
was unanimously reélected (1793), and resigned in 1797. His death occurred 
at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. ] 


Friends and Fellow-citizens, — 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must 
be employed in designating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the publie 
voice, that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have 
formed, to decline being considered among the number of those 
out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service, which silence, in my situation, 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest ; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness ; but am supported by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a defer- 
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ence for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped 
that it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return 
to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 
election, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare 
it to you; but. mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that, in the present circumstances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say, that I have with good intentions 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the infe- 
riority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, — per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others,—has strengthened the 
motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me, more and more, that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not per- 
mit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of 
gratitude which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence 
with which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I 
have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, 
by services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness 
unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be remembered to your praise, 
and as an instructive example in our annals, that, under cir- 
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cumstances in which the passions, agitated in every direction, 
were liable to mislead; amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging; in situations in 
which, not unfrequently, want of success has countenanced the 
spirit of ecriticism,—the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by 
which they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong incite- 
ment to unceasing vows, that Heaven may continue to you the 
choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that your union and brotherly 
affection may be perpetual; that the free Constitution, which 
is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained ; that 
its administration, in every department, may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue ; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of 
these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete, by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of this 
blessing as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it 
to the applause, the affection, and the adoption of every nation 
which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an oceasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all-important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be afforded to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the dis- 
interested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have 
no personal motive to bias his counsel; nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my senti- 
ments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence — the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from 
different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices 
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employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed, —it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The 
name of American, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more 
than any appellation derived from local discriminations. With 
shght shades of difference, you have the same religion, man- 
ners, habits, and political principles. You have, in a common 
cause, fought and triumphed together; the independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint 
efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 2 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest; here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds, in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, 
benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its agriculture 
grow, and its commerce expand. ‘Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated; and while it contributes, in different 
ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
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navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime 
strength to which itself is unequally adapted. ‘The East, in 
like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the pro- 
gressive improvement of interior communication, by land and 
water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for the com- 
modities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The West derives from the East supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort; and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must, of necessity, owe the secure enjoyment 
of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of 
interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the West 
can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its own 
separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connec- 
tion with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 
While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find, in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations ; and what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars 
between themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries, not tied together by the same government; which 
their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which, 
under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty ; in this sense it is that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 
These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union asa primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation, in such 
a case, were criminal. Weare authorized to hope, that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue 
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to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, affecting 
all parts of our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason to distrust 
the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations — Northern and Southern — Atlantic and West- 
ern: whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief 
that there is a real difference of local interests and views. One 
of the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations ; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabit- 
ants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson on 
this head; they have seen in the negotiation by the Executive, 
and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that event 
throughout the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
were the suspicions propagated among them, of a policy in the 
General Government, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi: they have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties —that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them everything 
they could desire in respect to our foreign relations, towards 
confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to 
rely for the preservation of these advantages on the Union by 
which they were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf 
to those advisers, if such there are, who would sever them from 
their brethren, and connect them with aliens? .. . 

Towards the preservation of your Government, and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms 
of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly 
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overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country ; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion. .. . 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
Tn vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a neces- 
sary spring of popular Government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species of free Government. 
Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a Government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible ; avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it ; avoiding, likewise, the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shunning occasions of expeuse, but by vigorous 
exertions in time of peace to discharge the debts which unavoid- 
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able wars may have occasioned; not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that publie opinion should coéperate. 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essen- 
tial that you should practically bear in mind, that towards the 
payment of debts there must be revenue ; that to have revenue 
there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised, which are 
not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the proper 
objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to bea 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigen- 
cies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
than that permanent inveterate antipathies against particular 
vations, and passionate attachments for others, should be 
excluded ; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feel- 
ings towards all should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges towards another an habitual hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, is, in some degree, a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection ; either of which is sufficient to lead 
it astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another, disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable, when accidental or trifling occa- 
sions of dispute oceur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, 
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envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill 
will and resentment, sometimes impe!s to war the Government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. The Government 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts, 
through passion, what reason would reject; at other times it 
makes the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of 
hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty, of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation to another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducement or justification. It leads also to concessions to the 
favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions; by un- 
necessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate, in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld ; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interest of their own country, without odium ; sometimes 
even with popularity ; gliding with the appearance of a vir- 
tuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the art of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence CI conjure 
you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes 
of republican Government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
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influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike 
for another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil, and even second, the arts of 
influence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient Government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion ; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as 
capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine 
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sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be 
unwise, to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences ; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversi- 
fying, by gentle means, the streams of commerce, but forcing 
nothing; establishing, with powers so disposed, in order to 
give trade a stable course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the Government to support them, conven- 
tional rules cf intercourse, the best that present circumstances 
and mutual opinions will permit, but temporary, and liable to 
be, from time to time, abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that 
it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another ; that it must pay, with a portion of its independence, 
for whatever it may accept under that character; that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or calculate upon, real favors from nation 
to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which 
a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will 
control the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations; but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good ; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigues, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the pub- 
lic records, and other evidences of my conduct, must witness 
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to you and the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided 
by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your 
Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any 
attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Hav- 
ing taken it I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail, I will only 
observe, that, according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent 
powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the cbligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
‘to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest, for observing that conduct, 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain 
time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institu- 
tions, and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of 
strength and consistency which ig necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its.own fortunes. oF 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am, nevertheless, too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope, that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that, 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service with an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 
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Xelying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soil of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several generations, I anticipate, with pleasing expecta- 
tion, that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
Government —the ever favorite object of my heart —and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and 
dangers. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
United States, 17th September, 1796. 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


By THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


I rank I knew General Washington intimately and thor- 
oughly, and were I called on to delineate his character, it should 
be in terms like these : — 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
very first order, his penetration strong, though not so acute as” 
that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. 
Hence the common remark of his officers, of the advantage he 
derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, 
he selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during 
the course of the action, if any member of his plan was dislo- 
cated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in readjustment. 
The consequence was, that he often failed in the field, and 
rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and New York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the 
calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his char- 
acter was prudence; never acting until every circumstance, 
every consideration, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he 
saw a doubt, but, when once decided, going through with his 
purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most 
pure, his justice the most inflexible I haye ever known, no mo: 
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tives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
words, a wise, a good, and a great man. His temper was natu- 
rally irritable and high-toned; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, how- 
ever, it broke its bounds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. 
In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tion to whatever promised utility, but frowning and unyielding 
on all visionary projects and all unworthy calls on his charity. 
His heart was not warm in its affections; but he exactly cal- 
culated every man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem pro- 
portioned to it. His person, you know, was fine, his stature 
exactly what one could wish, his deportment easy, erect, and 
noble; the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback. Although in the circle 
of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he 
took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were 
not above mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas 
nor fluency of words. In public, when called on for a sud- 
den opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his 
education was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, 
to which he added surveying at a later day. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
agriculture and English history. His correspondence became 
necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in noth- 
ing bad, in few points indifferent ; and it may truly be said 
that never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to 
make a man great, and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit, of 
leading the armies of his country successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its independence ; of conduct- 
ing its councils through the birth of a government, new in its 
forms and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through 
the whole of his career, civil and military, of which the history 
of the world furnishes no other example, 
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WILHELM BEGINS HIS APPRENTICESHIP. 
By GOETHE. 
(From ‘* Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.’’) 


(Jonann WoxirGane GontuHE was born August 28, 1749; went to Leipsic 
University in 1759; shortly after began to write dramas and songs; in 1771 
took a doctor’s degree at Strasburg and became an advocate at Frankfort; 
wrote ‘*G6tz von Berlichingen’’ in 1771, as also ‘* The Wanderer” and ‘‘ The 
Wanderev’s Storm Song’’; settled in Wetzlar for law practice in 1772, but had 
to fly on account of a love intrigue; in 1773 wrote ‘‘ Prometheus,** some farce 
satires, the comedy ‘ Erwin and Elnira,’”’ and began ‘‘ Faust’? ; ‘¢ The Sorrows 
of Young Werther” and ‘‘ Clavigo”’ in 1774; in 1775 settled in Weimar, became 
a privy councilor- to the duke, and a most useful public official; studied and 
made valuable discoveries in natural science ; began ‘* Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship”’ in 1777; wrote ‘‘ Iphigenia’? in prose 1779, in verse 1786 ; completed 
“¢Kemont’? in 1787, and ‘¢ Tasso”? in 1789; was director of the court theater 
at Weimar, 1791; 1794-1805 was associated with Schiller, and they conducted 
the literary review Horen together; he finished ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship ”’ in 1796, ‘* Hermann and Dorothea,’’ 1797, ‘* Elective Affinities,’’ 1809, 
“Doctrine of Color,’’ 1810, and his autobiography, ‘* Fancy and Truth,’ 1811. 
In 1815 he issued the ‘‘ Divan of East and West,’? a volume of poems; in 1821 
‘* Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre,”’ a mélange of various pieces put together by 
his secretary. In 1831 he finished the second part of ‘‘ Faust.’? He died March 
22, 1852. | 


Happy years of youth ! happy time of first and earliest love! 
Man is then like a boy, who for hours can be delighted with an 
echo, who can sustain unaided the whole burden of conversa- 
tion, and is abundantly satisfied if the unseen spirit with whom 
he converses repeats but the final sounds of the words which he 
has uttered. 

Such was Wilhelm’s condition in the earlier, and more espe- 
cially in the later, period of his love for Mariana, he had en- 
dowed her with the whole wealth of his own emotions, and 
considered himself as a very pauper who subsisted on her char- 
ity. And as a landscape derives its greatest or indeed its entire 
charm from the brillianey of the sunshine, so in his eyes was 
everything beautified, and embellished by the relation which it 
bore to her. 

How often, in order to gaze on her, had he taken his post 
behind the scenes of the theater, a privilege for which he had 
entreated the permission of the manager ! Truly the magic of 
perspective had then disappeared, but the more powerful magic 
of love had already commenced its work. He would stand for 
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hours beside the dingy footlights, breathing the vapor of the 
lamps, gazing upon his beloved; and when, upon her return, 
she looked kindly upon him, he became lost in delight, and 
though surrounded by mere laths and scenic framework, he 
thought himself in Paradise. The sorry scenery, the wretched 
flocks and herds, the tin waterfalls, the pasteboard rose trees, 
and the one-sided thatched cabins excited in his mind charm- 
ing poetic visions of ancient pastoral times. Even the ballet 
dancers, who, upon close inspection, were ordinary mortals 
enough, were not repulsive to him when he beheld them on the 
same stage with the beloved of his soul. So certain is it that 
love, which lends enchantment to rose bowers, myrtle groves, and 
moonlight, can also impart an appearance of animated nature 
to fragments of wood and to cuttings of paper. And thus a 
strong seasoning can lend a flavor to insipid and unpalatable 
fare. 

A seasoning of this kind was in truth necessary that Wil- 
helm might tolerate the condition in which he usually found 
both. Mariana’s apartment and herself. 

Brought up in the house of a refined citizen, order and 
cleanliness were essential elements of his existence, and having 
inherited a share of his father’s love of finery, he had been 
accustomed, from his earliest years, gorgeously to furnish his 
own chamber, which he had always considered as his little 
kingdom. The curtains of his bed were suspended in thick 
folds, and fastened with tassels such as are used to ornament 
thrones. A carpet adorned the center of his room and one of 
a finer quality was placed before his table, and he had so 
arranged his books and various ornaments that a Dutch painter 
might have taken good sketches therefrom for drawings of still 
life. His dress was a white cap, which stood erect like a tur- 
ban upon his head, and he had caused the arms of his dressing 
gown to be slashed in the oriental fashion. In justification of 
this peculiarity, he asserted that long wide sleeves were an im- 
pediment to writing. In the evening, when he was alone and 
no longer apprehended interruption, he usually wore a silk 
scarf round his body, and he is said to have frequently fixed in 
his girdle a dagger which he had taken from an old armory, 
and thus to have studied and rehearsed his tragic characters, 
and in the same garb, kneeling upon the carpet, to have re- 
peated his prayers. 

How happy in those days did be consider the actors whom 
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he beheld in the possession of such varied and costly wardrobes, 
accouterments, and arms, and skilled in the unvarying practice 
of a stately bearing, whose spirit seemed to present a mirror of 
all that was noble and glorious, according to the opinions and 
passions of mankind. And thus did Wilhelm form his estimate 
of an actor’s private life; he looked upon it as a succession of 
exalted pursuits and employments of which the appearance on 
the boards was the culminating point, just as silver which has 
been long agitated in the crucible assumes at length a bright 
and beautiful hue to the eye of the workman, proving that the 
metal has been finally purified from all impure dross. 

He was therefore amazed at first when he found himself in 
the presence of his love, and looked down through the cloud of 
bliss by which he was surrounded, upon the tables, chairs, and 
floor. The fragments of her temporary ornaments, light and 
false, lay around, like the shining scales of a scraped fish, mixed 
together in confusion and disorder. Articles appropriated to 
personal cleanliness, combs, soap, and towels, were no more con- 
cealed than the evidences of their use. Music, play books and 
shoes, washes and Italian flowers, needlecases, hairpins, rouge 
pots and ribbons, books and straw hats,in no wise ashamed of 
their proximity to each other, were confounded in an element 
common alike to all, powder and dust. But as Wilhelm, in her 
company, thought little of any other object, and as everything 
which belonged to her, or which she had touched, was hallowed 
in his eyes, he found at length in this confused system of house- 
keeping a charm which he had never experienced in the neat 
arrangements of his economy. When at one time he put away 
her bodice that he might approach the piano, and at another 
placed her gown upon the bed that he might provide himself 
with a chair, he felt as if in all this he were every moment ap- 
proaching nearer to her, and as if the union between them were 
being cemented by an invisible bond. 

But he could not so easily reconcile with his earlier impres- 
sions the conduct of the other actors, whom he sometimes met, 
when he first visited at her house. Busy with idleness, they 
appeared to think but little of their calling or profession. He 
never heard them discuss the poetic merits of a play, or pro- 
nounce an opinion upon their value or worthlessness; the only 
question was, “ How much would it bring? Is it a stock piece? 
How long will it last? How often may it be performed?” 
with other inquiries and observations of the same nature, 
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Then they commonly discussed the character of the manager, 
commenting upon his parsimony, the lowness of his salaries, 
and his injustice towards particular individuals. They then 
turned to the public, observing that the latter seldom rewarded 
the most meritorious actor with their approbation, that the na- 
tional theater was daily improving, that the professional actor 
was gradually rising in public esteem according to his true 
merits, and that he never could be esteemed and honored 
enough. They also discoursed much of coffeehouses and wine 
gardens, and of the occurrences there ; how much debt one of 
their comrades had contracted, and what deduction from his pay 
he must consequently endure} of the inequality of their weekly 
salaries; and of the cabals of some rival company ; then, finally, 
they would again consider the great and deserved attention of 
the public towards themselves, not forgetting the influence 
which the theater was calculated to exercise upon the country 
and upon the world at large. 

All these things, which had formerly cost Wilhelm many a 

weary hour, thronged again upon his memory, as his steed bore 
him slowly homewards, and as he revolved in his mind the 
rarious incidents which had occurred upon his journey. He 
had himself actually witnessed the commotion which the elope- 
ment of a young maiden can occasion, not only in the family of 
a respectable citizen, but even in an entire village. The scenes 
upon the highroad, and at the police office, the sentiments of 
Melina, and all the various circumstances which had happened, 
appeared again before him and excited in his keen and anxious 
mind so much inquietude that he could bear it no longer, but 
giving spurs to his horse, he hastened towards the city. 

But by this course he only encountered new vexations. 
Werner, his friend and intended brother-in-law, was waiting 
for him, in order to commence a serious, important, and unex- 
pected conversation. 

Werner was one of those tried individuals of firm principles 
whom we usually designate cold beings, because they are not 
quickly or visibly excited by the occurrences of life. His in- 
tercourse with Wilhelm was one never-ending dispute, which 
only served however to strengthen their affection, for in spite 
of discordant dispositions, each derived advantage from his in- 
tercourse with the other. Werner was satisfied that he was 
able to restrain with bit and bridle the superior but somewhat 
extravagant spirit of Wilhelm, and the latter frequently won a 
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splendid triumph when he succeeded in carrying his companion 
with him in his moments of enthusiasm. ‘Thus each found 
mental exercise in the company of the other, they were accus- 
tomed to meet daily, and it might well have been said that 
their anxiety to converse together was heightened by their 
utter impossibility to comprehend each other. But in reality, 
as they were both worthy men, they associated together because 
they had one common end in view, and neither could ever un- 
derstand why he could not convert his friend to his own peculiar 
views. 

Werner observed that Wilhelm’s visits had for some time 
back been less frequent, also, that in his favorite subjects of 
conversation he had become short and inattentive, and that he 
had ceased to engage in vivid accounts of his own peculiar im- 
pressions, things which afford an unmistakable evidence of a 
mind finding repose and satisfaction in the society of a friend. 
The precise and thoughtful Werner endeavored first to ex- 
amine his own conduct for the origin of the fault which he 
had observed ; but certain rumors soon set him on the right 
track, rumors in fact which some imprudences of Wilhelm soon 
reduced to certainty. He had commenced an inquiry, and 
learned that he had for some time past openly visited an ac- 
tress, that he had conversed with her upon the stage, and had 
actually accompanied her to her house. He became inconsola- 
ble when he was made aware of their nightly meetings, for he 
understood that Mariana was a seductive girl, who was in all 
probability extracting money from his friend, whilst she herself 
was supported by another dissipated lover. 

When his suspicions had almost attained certainty, he deter- . 
mined to speak to Wilhelm upon the subject, and had already 
arranged his plan for the purpose, when the latter returned, 
disappointed and dejected, from his journey. 

Werner that same evening stated to him all that he had 
learnt, first in a calm tone, and then with the serious earnest- 
ness of well-intentioned friendship. He left no topic unex- 
plained, and allowed his friend a full taste of all the bitterness 
which cold-hearted men ean with virtuous malice so abundantly 
dispense to persons in love. But he effected little, as one may 
easily imagine. Wilhelm answered with deep emotion, but 
with perfect self-composure: “You do not know the girl. 
Appearances are, perhaps, against her, but I am as confident 
of her faith and virtue as I am of my own love.” 
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Werner adhered to his accusations, and proposed to adduce 
proofs and witnesses. Wilhelm rejected them, and parted from 
his friend in a spirit of discontent and sorrow, resembling a man 
whose decayed but firmly fixed tooth has been seized and vainly 
pulled at by some unskillful dentist. 

Wilhelm was beyond measure distressed that the image of 
Mariana had been darkened, and almost defaced, in his imagina- 
tion, first, by the fancies which he had indulged upon his journey, 
and then by the unfriendliness of Werner. He therefore adopted 
the most certain means of restoring it in all its pristine purity 
and beauty, for that very, night he hastened along the well- 
known pathway to find shelter in Mariana’s arms. She re- 
ceived him with transports of joy, for as she had seen him pass 
her house on his way into town, she expected him at nightfall, 
and we may easily suppose that every doubt was soon effaced 
from his heart. In truth her tenderness unlocked all his con- 
fidence, and he related to her how excessively, not only the 
public, but even his friend had sinned against her. 

Some cheerful conversation led them to advert to the first 
season of their acquaintance, a recurrence to which topic never 
fails to form one of the most delightful entertainments of two 
lovers. ‘The first steps which have introduced us to the laby- 
rinth of love are so pleasant, the first views so captivating, that 
we always retain them in our memory with delight. Each claims 
an advantage over the other: each one first felt the pangs of 
devoted love, and in this contest each would rather appear to 
be the vanquished than the victor. 

Wilhelm repeated to Mariana once more what she had so 
often heard on the stage, that she had soon succeeded in at- 
tracting his attention from the performance to herself, that her 
figure, her acting, and her voice had so completely captivated 
him, that at length he only attended those plays in which she 
performed, that he had often gone behind the scenes, and had 
stood near her unobserved: and then he spoke with delight of 
that happy evening upon which he had found an opportunity 
to render her a service, and to engage her in conversation. 

But Mariana denied that she had left him so long unnoticed : 
she assured him she had often watched him on the promenade, 
and in evidence thereof she described the dress which he had 
worn upon those occasions ; she assured him that he had at- 
tracted her even then more than any other person, and that she 
had long ardently desired his acquaintance. 
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How joyfully did Wilhelm believe it all! How easily was 
he persuaded that when he approached she had felt herself 
drawn towards him by an irresistible charm, that she had 
joined him intentionally behind the scenes in order that she 
might see him nearer and have an opportunity of making his 
acquaintance, and that at length, when his reserve and bashful- 
ness could not be overcome, she had herself found an opportu- 
nity, and compelled him to hand her a glass of lemonade. 

The hours passed rapidly away in this endearing contest, 
for they pursued it through every little circumstance of their 
romantic attachment, and Wilhelm at length left his beloved, 
with his tranquillity fully restored, and with the firm resolution 
of putting his plan in execution without delay. 


His father and mother had made the arrangements neces- 
sary for his journey, but certain trifling preparations which 
were still required for his outfit delayed his departure for a 
few days. Wilhelm availed himself of this time to write a 
letter to Mariana, with a view of bringing to a decision the 
business upon which she had hitherto avoided communicating 
with him. The letter was in these terms : — 

“In the sweet obscurity of night, which has so often shel- 
tered me in thine arms, I sit and think and write to thee, and 
all my thoughts and feelings are wholly thine. O Mariana! 
I who am the happiest of mortals feel like a bridegroom who 
stands within the festive chamber, contemplating the new world 
which will soon open before him, and during the sacred ceremony 
imagines himself, in deep transport, to stand before the myste- 
rious curtain, from whence the rapture of love whispers out to 
him. 

“I have persuaded myself not to see thee for a few days, 
and I have found satisfaction for this privation in the hope of 
soon being forever with thee, of remaining entirely thine. 
Shall I repeat my wishes? Yes, I feel I must, for it seems as 
if hitherto thou hadst never understood me. 

“How often in that low voice of affection which, whilst it 
desires to possess all, ventures to utter but little, have I 
searched in thy heart to discover thy wish for a lasting union. 
Thou hast certainly understood me. For the same desire 
must have ripened in thine own heart, and thou must have 
comprehended me in that kiss, in the balmy peacefulness of 
that happy evening. I learnt then to value thy modesty, and 
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how did such a feeling increase my love! When another 
woman would have acted with artifice, in order to ripen by 
unnecessary sunshine the resolution of her lover’s heart, to 
induce a proposal and secure a promise, you drew back, silenced 
the half-expressed intentions of your lover, and sought by an 
apparent indifference to conceal your real feelings! Whata 
being must I have been had I failed to recognize in such tokens 
that pure and disinterested affection which cares only for its 
object. ‘Trust to me and be calm! We belong to each other, 
and by living for each other, we shall neither of us forsake or 
lose anything. 

“Accept then this hand. With solemnity I offer this un- 
necessary pledge. Do not make inquiries — cast aside care — 
fortune protects love ; and the more certainly, as love is easily 
contented. 

“My heart has long since abandoned my paternal dwelling. 
It belongs to thee as truly as my spirit lives upon the stage. 
Fate allows no other man so to attain his every wish. Sleep 
abandons my eyes, and like the glow of an ever new Aurora, 
thy love and thy happiness rise up perpetually before me. 

“ Searcely can I prevent myself from rushing to thy side, 
and constraining thy consent to our union, and commencing on 
the morrow’s dawn my career in the world. But no, I will 
restrain myself. [I will not adopt an ill-advised, rash, and 
foolish course, my measures are taken and I will execute them 
calmly. 

“JT am acquainted with the manager Serlo. The journey I 
contemplate will lead me directly to him. For a whole year 
he has wished that his company of actors possessed some por- 
tion of my animation and enthusiasm for the stage. Doubtless 
he will receive me well. More reasons than one forbid that I 
should join thy company, and Serlo’s theater is so far from 
hence, that I shall be able at first to conceal my project. I 
shall thus find sufficient to support me at once. I shall make 
general inquiries, become acquainted with the actors, and re- 
turn for thee. 

“Thou seest, Mariana, what I compel myself to do, in 
order certainly to obtain thee. Since it can afford me no 
pleasure to be so long separated from thee, and to know that 
thou art alone. But when I once more recall thy love, which 
to me is everything, if thou wilt concede my prayer before we 
part, and give me thy hand in the eye of heaven, I can go in 
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peace. Between us it can be but a form, but then a form so 
swect —- the blessing of heaven joined to the blessing of earth! 
It can be celebrated sweetly and expeditiously in the Prince’s 
neighboring chapel. 

“J have money suflicient to begin with. Let us divide it. 
It will suffice for both; before it is expended heaven will assist 
us further. 

“Dearest love, I have no apprehension. So joyful a com- 
mencement must end happily. I have never doubted that any 
man who is earnest can succeed in the world; and I feel confi- 
dence enough to win a sufficient maintenance for two persons, 
or for more if necessary. It is often said that the world is 
ungrateful —for my part I have never yet known it to be 
thankless when one has discovered the proper mode of render- 
ing it a service. My whole soul is fired at the thought that I 
shall at last be able to address the hearts of men in a strain 
which they have long been anxious to hear. <A thousand times 
have I been utterly distressed in my inmost soul, keenly sensi- 
tive as I am for the honor oi the stage, when I have witnessed 
the performance of some deluded being who has fancied him- 
self competent to stir the hearts of men with words of power. 
The very tone of a pipe is more musical and nobler to the ear. 
It is incredible what profanity men in their utter ignorance 
can commit. 

“The theater has often warred with the pulpit. They 
should not, I think, be at strife. How ardently I wish that 
in both, the honor of nature and of God were celebrated by 
none but noble men. These are not dreams, my love. As thy 
heart tells me that thou dost love.—I seize the brilliant 
thought, and I affirm —no,I do not affirm, but I hope and 
trust, that we shall appear to mankind as a pair of noble spirits, 
to open their hearts, to move their natures, to present them 
with heavenly enjoyments, as sure as those joys were heavenly 
which I have experienced when reclining upon thy bosom, be- 
cause they withdrew us from ourselves, and exalted us above 
ourselves. 

“I cannot conclude. I have already said too much, and yet 
I know not whether I have as yet exhausted all that concerns 
you, for no words can express the tumult which rages in my 
bosom. 

“ But accept this letter, my love; I have read and re-read it, 
and find that I ought to have begun it differently —and yet it 
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contains all that is needful for thee to know, what must be my 
course before I can return to thy bosom in the rapture of 
delicious love. I feel like a prisoner who is secretly engaged 
in filing off his chains within his dungeon. To my unconscious 
sleeping parents, I bid good night. Farewell, dearest, fare- 
well! Atlength I conclude. My eyes have closed repeatedly 
— it is already far in the night.” 

The day seemed long, while Wilhelm, with his letter care- 
fully folded in his pocket, felt consumed with anxiety to visit 
Mariana, and it was scarcely dark when, contrary to his custom, 
he proceeded steaithily to her dwelling. He had intended to 
announce himself for the night, and then to leave her for a 
short time, but he had resolved before his departure to place 
his letter in her hand, and upon his return at midnight either 
to obtain her answer and her consent, or to foree it from her 
by the warmth of his caresses. He flew to her arms, and as he 
pressed himself to her bosom, could searcely contain himself 
for joy. The ardor of his own emotions concealed from him at 
first that she did not receive him with her accustomed cheer- 
fulness ; but as she could not long hide her painful embarrass- 
ment, so she pleaded a slight indisposition in excuse. She 
complained of headache, and would not consent to his proposal 
to return again at midnight. He suspected no evil, and ceased 
to insist, but he felt that this was not the moment to deliver 
his letter. He kept it, therefore, and as her repeated uneasi- 
ness and remarks politely suggested the propriety of his de- 
parture, in the tumult of insatiable love he seized one of her 
handkerchiefs, thrust it into his pocket, and reluctantly quitted 
her embraces and her house. He returned home, but was un- 
able to remain there long; whereupon he dressed himself, and 
once more went into the air. 

After wandering up and down several streets, a stranger 
accosted him, who inquired the way to a certain hotel. Wil- 
helm offered to show him the house. The stranger asked the 
name of the street, and the names of the persons who oceupied 
several large mansions which they passed, and criticised the 
nature of certain police regulations of the town. They thus 
became engaged in a highly interesting conversation, when 
they finally reached the door of the hotel. The stranger com- 
pelled his guide to enter to drink a glass of punch; he then 
communicated his own name, and the name of his native 
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town ; he also stated the nature of the business which had 
brought him hither, and requested a similar mark of confidence 
from Wilhelm. ‘The latter at once mentioned his name, and 
his place of abode. 

“ Are you then a relation of that Meister who once possessed 
a splendid collection of works of art?” inquired the stranger. 

“Yes, I am,” replied the other. “I was ten years old at 
the decease of my grandfather, and it grieved me exceedingly 
to be obliged to witness the sale of so many beautiful objects.” 

“But your father realized a large sum of money by 
them.” 

“ You know all about it then?” 

“O yes; I visited those treasures whilst they were yet in 
your house. Your grandfather was not only a collector, but a 
person well acquainted with art. In his earlier happier years 
he had been in Italy, and had brought back many treasures 
with him from that country, which money cannot now procure. 
He was the owner of some splendid pictures by the’ best 
masters. Inspecting his drawings, you could scarcely have 
believed your eyes. Amongst his collection of marbles were 
several matchless fragments, he had a set of bronzes instructive 
and select, his coins were illustrative of art and history, and 
his few gems were entitled to the highest praise. His whole 
collection was well arranged, although the rooms and apart- 
ments of the old house were not symmetrically built.” 

“You may imagine how much we children lost when all 
those treasures were taken down and packed up for removal. 
It was the first sorrowful moment of my existence. I cannot 
describe how empty the chambers appeared as we witnessed the 
several objects disappear one after another, which had delighted 
us from our childhood, and which we had considered as secure 
as the house or even as the town itself.” 

“If I am not mistaken, your father placed the produce of 
the sale in the hands of a neighbor with whom he commenced 
a sort of partnership in business.” 

“Quite right, and their joint speculations succeeded admi- 
rably. Within the last twelve years they have largely increased 
their fortune, and are on that account all the more devoted to 
business. Old Werner too has a son far more inclined towards 
such a pursuit than I am.” 

“TI am sorry indeed that this neighborhood has lost such a 
treasure as your grandfather’s cabinet, I saw it shortly before 
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it was disposed of, and I believe I may say that I was the cause 
of the sale which took place. A rich nobleman who was a 
great amateur, but who in so important a matter did not rely 
upon his own unaided judgment, sent me hither and solicited 
my advice. During six days I inspected the eabinet, and on 
the seventh I advised my friend to pay the sum demanded 
without hesitation. You, who were at that time a lively youth, 
frequently accompanied me; you explained to me the subjects 
of the paintings, and were able to give a good account of the 
whole cabinet.” 

“ | remember such a person, but I should not have recognized 
him in you.” 

“It is to be sure a long time ago, and we all change more 
or less with time. If I remember well, there was a favorite 
picture of yours in the collection, from which you would 
scarcely permit me to look away.” 

“ Quite right ; it represented the story of the king’s son, who 
pined for love of his father’s wife.” 

“It was not by any means the best picture either in com- 
position, in tone of color, or in treatment.” 

“ Of those qualities I am no judge. I do not understand 
them. It is the subject which charms me in a picture, not the 
painter’s art.” 

“Your grandfather was of a different opinion in such mat- 
ters, for the greater part of his collection consisted of admira- 
ble pieces in which one could not help admiring the execution 
of the artist, let the subjects have been what they might. This 
identical picture hung in the outermost chamber, a sign that he 
placed but little value upon ibe 

“Yes, it was in that spot where we children were always 
permitted to play, and where this picture made an. indelible 
impression upon me, which not even your eriticism, highly as I 
respect it, would be able to efface, if we only now stood before 
it. How I pity a youth who is compelled to bury in his bosom 
the sweet impulse, the blessed inheritance, which nature has 
imparted to hin, and who must conceal within himself that fire 
which should warm and animate others, so that he consumes 
away under unspeakable pain! How I pity the unfortunate 
maiden who is compelled to devote herself to another, when her 
heart has already found an object worthy of her true and pure 
affection |” 

“ But in truth these feelings are very unlike the emotions 
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by which a lover of art is accustomed to investigate the works 
of great painters, and probably had the cabinet continued to be 
the property of your family, a taste for such performances 
would have sprung up within you, and you would have learnt 
to consider some other object than yourself and your individual 
fancies, in estimating works of art.” 

“Indeed, the sale of that cabinet afflicted me exceedingly, 
and I have often missed it since, in my more mature years; but 
when I recollect that the loss was indispensable to the unfold- 
ing of a talent within me, which will affect my career more 
strongly than those inanimate pictures could have done, I feel 
contented and reverence fate, who knows so well how to accom- 
plish what is good for me and for others.” 

“It grieves me again to hear that word ‘fate’ uttered by a 
youth who is now at the very age when men usually ascribe 
their ungovernable propensities to the determination of the 
higher powers.” 

“Then do you not believe in fate? Is there no power 
which rules over us and converts everything to our good ?” 

“The question here is not of my faith, nor is this the place 
to unfold how I have sought to form an idea of things which 
are incomprehensible to us all—the question here is only how 
we may consider them to our greatest advantage. The web of 
life is woven of necessity and chance. Man’s reason stands 
between them and governs both, treating necessity as the foun- 
dation of its being and at the same time guiding the operation 
of chance to its own advantage, for man only deserves to be 
called a god of this earth, as long as in the exercise of his 
reason he stands firm and immovable. Woe then to him who 
has been accustomed from youth to confound necessity with 
arbitrary. will, and to ascribe to chance a sort of reason, which 
it seems a kind of religious duty to obey! What is this but 
to renounce our own judgment and to allow unopposed sway 
to our inclinations. We deceive ourselves with the belief that 
it is an act of piety to pursue our course without reflection, to 
submit to the guidance of agreeable accidents, and finally to 
dignify the result of such a fluctuating life with the appella- 
tion of a heavenly guidance.” 

“Have you never been in a position where some trifling 
occurrence has caused you to adopt a certain line of conduct, 
where some accident has happened to you, and a train of un- 
looked-for events has finally led to a result which you yourself 
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could scarcely have foreseen? Should not this inspire a confi- 
dence in fate, a trust in some such destiny ?” 

“ With such opinions as these no maiden could preserve her 
virtue, and no man could keep his money in his purse, since 
there are opportunities enough for getting rid of both. That 
mortal alone is worthy of esteem who knows what is advan- 
tageous to himself and to others, and who labors to conquer his 
own self-will. Every man is master of his own happiness, as the 
artist is of the raw material which he would mold into a cer- 
tain form. But the art of attaining happiness resembles all 
other arts, the capacity alone is born within us, — it needs to 
be cultivated, and practiced with the greatest care.” 

‘These and other subjects were discussed between them till 
at length they separated, without appearing to have precisely 
convinced each other; but they appointed a place of meeting 
for the following day. 

Wilhelm continued to pursue his course through several 
streets. At length he heard the sweet echoes of clarionets, 
of horns, and of bassoons, and his heart beat joyously within 
him. The sounds proceeded from some traveling musicians, 
who were playing several delicious airs with admirable taste. 
He addressed them, and for a small sum of money they agreed 
to accompany him to Mariana’s house. A clump of tall trees 
ornamented the open space before her dwelling, and under 
these he placed his serenaders. He himself reclined upon a 
seat at some distance, and abandoned himself to the influence 
of the soothing melody, which filled the air in the cool and 
balmy night. Stretched at length beneath the lovely stars, his 
whole existence resembled a golden dream. “ And she listens 
to these sweet sounds,” he said within his heart, “and she 
knows whose remembrance of her, whose love, it is that makes 
the night thus musical; even in absence we are united by 
these sweet strains, as in every separation we are joined 
together by the delicious concord of love. Two loving hearts 
resemble two magnetic needles, the same influence which sways 
the one directs the other also, for it is only one power which 
works in both, one feeling that actuates them : clasped in her 
embrace then can I conceive the possibility of ever being dis- 
united from her? and yet I must leave her, to seek a sanctuary 
for our love where she may be forever mine. How often has 
it happened to me during our absence, when my thoughts have 
been fixed upon her, that I have touched a book, a dress, or 
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some other object, of hers, it seemed as if I had touched her 
hand, so completely have I been lost in the apprehension of her 
presence. And to remember those moments of rapture which 
have recoiled alike from the light of day, and from the eye of 
the cold spectator, for the joyful remembrance of which the 
gods themselves would be content to abandon their happy state 
of pure felicity, as if the recollection could renew the delight 
of that cup of joy, which carries our senses beyond this earth, 
and wraps our souls in the purest bliss of heaven. And her 
form ” He became lost in contemplation, his peace was con- 
verted into longing —he leaned against a tree, and cooled his 
warm cheek against the bark, whilst the eager night wind 
wafted away the breath which issued in sighs from the depths 
of his pure bosom. He sought for the handkerchief which he 
had taken from her — his search was in vain — he had forgotten 
it. His lips were parched, and his whole frame trembled with 
desire. 

The music ceased; and it seemed as if he had suddenly 
descended from the lofty regions to which his emotion had 
exalted him. His agitation increased as the feelings of his 
heart were no longer supported and refreshed by the sounds of 
soothing melody. He took his seat upon the threshold, and 
became once more tranquil. He kissed the brass knocker of 
the door, he kissed the entrance over which her feet passed 
daily, and he warmed it with the pressure of his bosom. Then 
he sat silent once more for a short time, and his fancy pictured 
her behind her curtains, attired in the white nightdress with 
the rose-colored ribbon encircling her head, and he imagined 
himself so near to her that he thought she must be dreaming 
of him. His thoughts were lovely like the spirits of the even- 
ing, peace and desire rose alternately within him, love ran its 
tremulous hand in a thousand varying moods over all the 
chords of his soul, and it’seemed as if the musie of the spheres 
remained silent above him, to listen to the soft melody of his 
heart. 

If he had had his master key about him, with which he was 
accustomed to open Mariana’s door, he could not have restrained 
himself, but would have entered the temple of love. But he 
retired slowly, and with dreamy steps he turned in among the 
trees ; his object was to proceed homewards, and yet he paused 
amd looked round repeatedly. At length having summoned 
up resolution, he proceeded forwards, but on reaching the 
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corner of the street, he turned round once more, when it 
appeared to him as if Mariana’s door opened and a dark figure 
issued from the house. He was too far off to see distinctly, 
and before he had time to collect himself and to observe accu- 
rately, the figure disappeared in the darkness, but he thought 
he saw it once more passing before a white house. He stood 
still and looked eagerly, but before he could determine to pur- 
sue the phantom, it had vanished. Through what street had 
the man gone, if he were a man? 

Asa person whose path has been suddenly illuminated by 
a flash of lightning immediately afterwards seeks in vain with 
dazzled eyes to find in the succeeding darkness those forms 
which had accompanied him and the connection of the road — 
50 all seemed obscure to the vision and to the heart of Wilhelm. 
And as a midnight spirit which at first creates unspeakable 
alarm, in the calm moments which gueceed is considered only 
as the child of fear, and the wild apparition creates endless 
doubt within the soul, in the same manner was Wilhelm over- 
powered with agitation and suspense, as leaning against a pillar 
he paid but little heed to the dawning of the morning or the 
crowing of the cocks, until the early tradespeople began to stir 
and dismissed him home. 

On his way he succeeded in effacing from his imagination 
his strange illusion by the most satisfactory reasons, but that 
sweet harmonious stillness of the night, to which he now looked 
back as to an unreal vision, had also fled. To ease his heart 
and to impress a seal upon his returning faith in Mariana, he 
now drew her handkerchief from the pocket of his coat. The 
rustling of a note which fell caused him to withdraw the hand- 
kerchief from his lips —he opened the note and read : — 

“ By the love I feel for thee, little simpleton, what was the 
matter last night? Iwill come to thee this evening. I cau 
well suppose thou art sorry to leave this place, but have 
patience, I will come for thee before the fair. But listen, do 
not wear that dark-colored dress any more, it makes thee look 
like the witch of Endor. Did Inot send thee the charming white 
nightgown, that I might enfold a snowy lambkin in my arms? 
Always send your notes by the old Sibyl. The deyil himeelf 
has chosen her for our Iris.” 
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WILHELM AND THE DRAMATIC COMPANY. 
By GOETHE. 
(From “ Wilhelin Meister’s Apprenticeship.’’ ) 


Kwow’st thou the land where the lemon tree blows -— 
Where deep in the bower the gold orange grows ? 
Where zephyrs from Heaven die softly away, 

And the laurel and myrtle tree never decay ? 

Know’st thou it? hither, oh! thither with thee, 
My dearest, my fondest! with thee would I flee. 


Know’st thou the hall with its pillared arcades, 

Its chambers so vast and its long colonnades ? 

Where the statues of marble with features so mild 

Ask, “ Why have they used thee so harshly, my child?” 
Know’st thou it? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 

My guide, my protector! with thee would I flee. 


Know’st thou the Alp which the vapor enshrouds, 
Where the bold muleteer seeks his way thro’ the clouds ? 
In the cleft of the mountain the dragon abides, 

And the rush of the stream tears the rock from its sides; 
Know’st thou it? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 

Leads our way, father — then come, let us flee. 


When Wilhelm, on the following morning, searched for 
Mignon through the house, he was unable to find her; he was 
informed that she had already gone out with Melina, the latter 
having risen at an early hour to take possession of the ward- 
robe and of the other apparatus belonging to the theater. 

After the lapse of a few hours, Wilhelm heard the sound 
of music before his door. He fancied at first that the harper 
had returned, but he presently distinguished the notes of a 
cithern, accompanied by a voice which, as soon as the singing 
commenced, he recognized to be that of Mignon. Wilhelm 
opened the door, whereupon the child entered, and sang the 
song which we have given above. 

The melody and expression delighted our friend extremely, 
although he was not able precisely to understand the words. 
He caused her to repeat and to explain the stanzas — upon 
which he wrote them down and translated them into Gerraan. 
But he could only faintly imitate the original turn of the vari- 
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ous ideas. The pure simplicity of the thoughts disappeared 
as the broken phraseology in which they were expressed was 
rendered uniform, and as the connection of the various parts 
was thus restored. Moreover, it was impossible to convey any 
idea of the exquisite nature of the melody. 

She commenced each verse in a solemn measured tone, as if 
she had intended to direct attention to something wonderful, 
and had some important secret to communicate. At the third 
line, her voice became lower and fainter — the words, “ Know’st 
thou it?” were pronounced with a mysterious thoughtful ex- 
pression, and the “ Thither, oh, thither !” was uttered with an 
irresistible feeling of longing, and at every repetition of the 
words “Let us flee!” she changed her intonation. At one 
time she seemed to entreat and to implore, and at the next to 
become earnest and persuasive. After having sung the song 
a second time, she paused for a moment, and attentively sur- 
veying Wilhelm, she asked him, “Know’st thou the land?” 
“Tt must be Italy !” he replied, “ but where did you learn the 
sweet little song?” “Italy !” observed Mignon, thoughtfully; 
“if you are going thither, take me with you, I am too cold 
here.” “Have you ever been there, darling ?” asked Wilhelm 
—but Mignon made no reply, and could not be induced to 
converse further. 

Melina, who now entered, observing the cithern, seemed 
pleased that it had been so quickly repaired. The instrument 
had been found amongst the theatrical property, but Mignon 
had entreated that she might be allowed to keep it, and had 
carried it to the old harper. She now displayed a degree of 
skill in its use, for which no one had previously given her 
credit.- 

Melina had already taken possession of the theatrical ward- 
robe, with all its appendages, and some members of the Town 
Council had promised to obtain permission for him to commence 
his performances without much loss of time. He accordingly 
returned to his companions with a glad heart and cheerful 
countenance. He appeared to have been changed into a new 
personage —he had grown mild and polite, and was even en- 
gaging and attractive. He said he considered himself happy 
in being able to provide continuous occupation for his friends, 
who had hitherto been unemployed, and in embarrassed. circum- 
stances; but he felt sorry that he was not yet able to reward 
the excellent actors with whom fortune had provided him, 
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according to their merits and talents, as he felt it was indis- 
pensable that he should in the first place discharge the debt 
which he owed to his generous friend, Wilhelm. 

“T cannot express to you,” said Melina to Wilhelm, “ how 
deeply I appreciate the value of your friendship, which has 
enabled me to undertake the direction of a theater. When I 
first met you I was indeed ina strange predicament. You will, 
doubtless, remember how strongly I then expressed my aver- 
sion to the theater, and yet, after my marriage, a love for my 
wife compelled me to seek for an engagement, as she expected 
to derive both pleasure and applause from such an occupation, 
I was, however, unsuccessful — that is, I could procure no 
constant employment —but by good fortune I came in contact 
with some men of business who needed the occasional assistance 
of persons skillful with the pen, conversant with the French 
language, and having some knowledge of accounts. ‘Thus I 
supported myself for a time, and being adequately remunerated, 
I was enabled to procure many necessary articles of which 
I stood in need, and had no reason to feel ashamed of my posi. 
tion. But in a short time my patrons no longer required my 
services, they could give me no permanent employment ; and 
my wife therefore became more and more anxious that I should 
resume my connection with the stage, though at present her 
condition is not the most favorable for her own personal dis- 
play in public. But I trust that the undertaking which you 
have enabled me to commence will form a good beginning for 
myself and for my family, though whatever be the result, I feel 
that I shall be indebted to you alone for my future happiness.” 

Wilhelm heard these observations with pleasure, and the 
whole company of performers were sufficiently satisfied with the 
promises of their manager ; they were secretly overjoyed at 
their unexpected engagement, and were satisfied at first with 
a small salary, especially as most of them considered the event 
itself as a piece of extreme good fortune, which they could 
hardly have expected to occur. Melina lost no time in availing 
himself of the temper of his actors —he sounded each of them 
in private, and changed his tone according to each person’s 
disposition, until, at last, they all agreed to enter into an agree- 
ment, without reflecting much upon the nature of the condi- 
tions; calculating that they might, under any circumstances, 
dissolve their contract at the expiration of a month. 

The terms were now about to be reduced toa writing, and 
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Wilhelm was engaged in reflecting upon the performance with 
which he should first attract the public, when a courier suddenly 
arrived and announced to the Stallmeister that his lord and his 
suite were immediately expected — whereupon the horses were 
ordered out without delay. 

A traveling carriage well packed with luggage soon drove 
up to the hotel, and two servants sprang nimbly from the box. 
Philina, according to her custom, was the first to make her 
appearance, and had taken her post at the door. 

“Who are you?” inquired the Countess, as she entered 
the hotel. . 

« An actress, your Excellency!” was the reply, whilst the 
artful girl, with a modest look and humble countenance, bowed 
obsequiously and kissed the lady’s gown. 

The Count, who observed some other persons standing near, 
and having learned that they were actors, made some inquiries 
about the strength of the company, their last place of residence, 
and the name of the manager. ‘Had they been a French 
company,” he remarked to his wife, “we might have surprised 
the Prince with an unexpected pleasure, and provided him with 
his favorite entertainment.” 

“ But it might, perhaps, be as well,” observed the Countess, 
“to engage these people though unfortunately they are only 
Germans, to perform at the castle whilst the Prince remains 
with us. They cannot be wholly devoid of talent. A theatri- 
cal performance is the best possible amusement for a large 
company, and the Baron will not fail to support them.” 

So saying, she ascended the stairs, and Melina soon appeared 
before them as the manager. “Assemble your company of 
actors,” said the Count, “place them before me, that I may see 
what is in them. Furnish me, moreover, with a list of the 
pieces they perform.” 

With a profound bow, Melina hastened from the apartment, 
and speedily returned with his company of actors. They ad- 
vanced in confusion and disorder. Some of them were awkward 
from their great desire to please, and others were no better, 
from their air of assumed carelessness. Philina paid great 
respect to the Countess, who evinced the utmost possible con- 
descension and kindness. ‘The Count, meanwhile, was busily 
engaged in examining the whole body. 

He questioned each of them about his peculiar qualities, 
admonished Melina that he should be particular in confining 
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every one to his own department; a piece of advice which the 
manager received with the greatest deference. 

The Count then explained to each of the actors the precise 
point which he ought particularly to study, how he should seek 
to improve his action and his attitudes, showing clearly in what 
points the Germans were usually deficient, and exhibiting such 
profound knowledge of art that they all stood around in deep 
humility, and scarcely dared to breathe in the presence of so 
brilliant a critic and honorable a patron. 

“Who is that man in the corner?” inquired the Count, 
looking at a person who had not yet been presented to him. A 
lean figure approached, attired in a garb which had seen better 
days—his coat was patched at the elbows, and a sorry wig 
covered the head of the humble subject of inquiry. 

This man, in whom from the last book of our story, we may 
recognize the favorite of Philina, was accustomed to act the 
character of pedants, of schoolmasters and poets, and usually to 
take those parts where a beating or a ducking was to be endured 
in the course of the entertainment. It was always his habit to 
bow in a certain obsequious, ridiculous, and timid manner, and 
his faltering mode of speech was in complete unison with the 
characters he performed, and never failed to excite laughter. 
He was considered a useful member of the company, being upon 
all occasions active and ready to oblige. He approached the 
Count in his own peculiar style, saluted him, and answered 
every inquiry just as he would have done upon the stage. The 
Count surveyed him for some time with attention and with 
pleasure, and then addressing the Countess, he exclaimed, “ My 
child, observe this man particularly — I could lay a wager that 
he is an eminent actor at present,or at least that he is capable 
of becoming one.” The man, hereupon, in the excess of his 
delight made a ridiculous sort of bow, at which the Count 
could not refrain from laughing, and observed, “ He acts his 
part to perfection — this man can, doubtless, perform any 
character he pleases, and it is a pity that he has not hitherto 
been better employed.” 

Anencomium so unusual was distressing to the other actors. 
Melina, however, did not share the general feeling, but rather 
coincided with the Count. He said with a respectful look, “ It 
is indeed too true, aud both he and many of us have lone needed. 
the proper appreciation of so excellent a judge as we perceive 
your Excellency to be,” 
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“Ts the whole company present?” inquired the Count. 

“Several members are absent,” replied the artful Melina, 
“but if we could calculate upon receiving support we should 
soon be able to complete our company without going far.” 

During this time Philina remarked to the Countess, “ There 
is a very handsome young man upstairs, who will doubtless 
soon become a first-rate amateur.” 

“Why does he not show himself?” inquired the Countess. 

“JT will call him,” answered Philina, and she immediately 
disappeared. 

She found Wilhelm still engaged with Mignon, and she 
persuaded him to descend. He accompanied her with some 
reluctance, but curiosity induced him to comply, for having 
heard that some persons of rank had arrived, he was anxious 
to know something further about them. When he entered the 
apartment, his eyesat once encountered the look of the Countess, 
which was fixed upon him. Philina presented him to the lady, 
whilst the Count in the mean time was engaged with the rest 
of the company. Wilhelm bowed respectfully, but it was not 
without embarrassment that he answered the various inquiries 
of the charming Countess. Her beauty and youth, her grace 
and elegance, as well as her accomplished manners, produced 
the most delightful impression upon him, especially as her con- 
yersation and her looks were somewhat timid and embarrassed. 
Wilhelm wag presented to the Count likewise, but the latter 
bestowed less attention upon him, but turning to the window 
where his lady was standing, he appeared to make some in- 
quiries of her. It was easy to perceive that they agreed per- 
fectly in opinion, and that she sought by her earnest entreaties 
to confirm him in his intentions, whatever they might be. 

He turned soon afterwards to the company and said, “I 
cannot stay any longer at the present moment, but I will send 
a friend to you, and if you are moderate in your demands and. ° 
will exert yourselves to the utmost, I have no objection that 
you should perform at the castle.” 

The whole company testified their joy at this announcement, 
and in particular Philina, who thereupon kissed the hand of the 
Countess with the greatest emotion. ‘See, little one!” said 
the Countess, at the same time patting the cheek of the light- 
hearted girl, See, child, you must visit me again; I will keep 
my promise to you, but in the mean time you must dress your- 
self better.” Philina observed, by way of excuse, that she had 
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not much money to spend upon her wardrobe, whereupon 
the Countess ordered her maid to give her an English 
bonnet and a silk handkerchief, articles which could be 
unpacked without difficulty. The Countess herself arranged 
them on Philina, who continued very cleverly both by her 
conduct and demeanor to support her claims to a saintlike 
sinless character. 

The Count took his lady’s hand and conducted her down- 
stairs. As she passed the company she saluted them all in the 
most gracious manner, and turning to Wilhelm, she said to him 
in the kindest way, ‘* We shall soon meet again.” 

The company felt cheered by these happy prospects, and 
each one allowed free scope to his hopes, to his wishes, and his 
fancies, suggested the character which he would like to per- 
form, and spoke of the applause which he expected to receive. 
Melina in the mean time was considering whether he could not 
manage by means of a few hasty performances to extract a little 
money from the inhabitants of the town, and so to afford his 
company an opportunity for practicing their parts. Some of 
the others in the mean time made their way to the kitchen, 
where they ordered a better dinner than they had lately been 
accustomed to enjoy. 


After a few days the Baron arrived, and Melina received 
him with some little trepidation. The Count had announced 
him as a critic, and the whole company apprehended that he 
might soon discover their inefficiency, and perceive that they 
were not a regular company of actors, as in point of fact they 
were scarcely able to perform a single play properly ; but the 
fears of the manager and of the others were soon allayed upon 
finding that the Baron patronized the stage of his native land, 
and always gave a cordial weleome to every member of the pro- 
fession. He saluted them with dignity, and expressed the hap- 
piness he felt in meeting so unexpectedly with a German 
company, in becoming connected with them, and in introdu- 
cing the native Muses to the castle of his relative. He then 
drew a manuscript from his pocket, whereupon Melina fancied 
he was about to read the terms of the contract; but it turned 
out to be something of a wholly different nature. The Baron 
requested that they would listen attentively whilst he read to 
them a play of his own composing, which he was anxious they 
should perform. They at once formed a circle round him and 
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seemed delighted at the prospect of so easily securing the friend- 
ship of so important a patron, but they could not help feeling a 
simultaneous shudder at the thickness of the manuscript. They 
had good reason for their apprehensions, for the play consisted 
of five acts, and every act seemed interminable. 

The hero of the piece was distinguished for his virtue and 
generosity, but was a misunderstood and persecuted man; 
finally, however, he proved victorious over his enemies, from 
whom the strictest poetical justice would have been exacted 
if he had not pardoned them upon the spot. 

During the rehearsal of this piece, each of the audience 
found oceasion to reflect upon his own particular circum- 
stances, to recover from his previous depression of spirits, 
and to experience a sensation of the happiest self-contentment 
at the pleasant prospects which were opening in the future. 
Those who found no characters in the piece adapted for them- 
selves, silently condemned the composition, and considered the 
Baron as an unsuccessful author, whilst, on the other hand, 
those who discovered an occasional passage which they thought 
would elicit the applause of an audience praised it in the most 
extravagant manner, and thus abundantly satisfied the vanity of 
the author. 

The business was soon completed. Melina succeeded in 
concluding a most profitable engagement with the Baron, 
which he carefully concealed from the other members of the 
company. 

In the course of conversation Melina mentioned Wilhelm’s 
name to the Baron, described him as possessing qualities for 
dramatic composition and talents for succeeding as an actor. 
The Baron immediately sought Wilhelm’s acquaintance as a 
colleague, and Wilhelm thereupon produced some small pieces 
of his own composition which with a few other trifles had 
escaped on that day when he had committed the greater part 
of his writings to the flames. The Baron praised not only the 
pieces, but Wilhelm’s recitation of them, and he took it for 
granted that the latter would join the others in their visit to 
the castle, promising upon his departure that they should all 
experience the greatest hospitality, enjoy comfortable quarters, 
good fare, and receive an abundance of applause and of presents, 
to which Melina added the promise of a small pecuniary dona- 
tion as pocket money. 

We may conjecture how the spirits of the company werd 
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revived by this visit. All parties were relieved from the ap- 
prehension of poverty and misfortune, and they were restored 
to the hope of honor and enjoyment. ‘They lost no time in 
practically realizing their expectations, and they all from that 
moment considered it discreditable to keep a single farthing in 
their purse. 

Wilhelm was in the mean time considering with himself 
whether he ought not to accompany the others to the castle, 
and for more than one reason he determined to do so. Melina 
hoped that this advantageous engagement would enable him to 
pay off a part of his debt, and Wilhelm, whose great object was 
to study mankind, felt unwilling to lose such an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the great world where he trusted 
to acquire so much experience of life in general, as well as of 
himself and of dramatic art. He was unwilling to admit his 
extreme desire to find himself once more in company with the 
beautiful Countess. He wished rather to impress upon himself 
the great value of becoming acquainted with persons in an 
exalted sphere of life. His mind was filled with visions of the 
Count, the Countess, and the Baron, he thought of the ease, the 
grace, and the propriety of their manners, and when he found 
himself alone, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ Happy, thrice 
happy they who are raised by their birth above the lower 
ranks of mankind, who never even in a transient manner expe- 
rience those difficulties which oppress many good men during 
the whole course of their lives. From their exalted position 
their view is extensive and commanding, and each step of their 
progress in life is easy, From the moment of their birth they 
embark as it were in a ship, and in the voyage of life which we 
all have to make, they profit by the favorable breeze, and over- 
come the adverse gale, more fortunate than others, who are 
condemned to waste their strength in swimming, deriving no 
advantage from the prosperous wind, and who when the storm 
arises become exhausted, and miserably perish. What ease, 
what a natural grace is theirs, who are born to hereditary 
fortune! How secure is mercantile enterprise when estab- 
lished on the basis of a solid capital, when the failure of some 
chance speculations cannot reduce the whole to ruin! Who 
ean better understand the value and the worthlessness of 
earthly things than he who has enjoyed them from his youth, 
~- who can earlier train his spirit to the pursuit of the useful, 
the necessary, and the true than he who is able to correct his 
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errors at an age when his strength is fresh to commence a new 
Garcon, 

In such terms did Wilhelm congratulate the denizens of the 
higher regions, and not them only, but all who were privileged 
to approach their circle and to draw comfort from their foun- 
tain of refreshment. And he thanked his destiny for the pros- 
pect he saw before him of ascending to those spheres. 

In the mean time Melina had taken much trouble to arrange 
the company according to the talents of each actor, that each 
might produce his proper effect. But when in pursuance of 
his own views and of the Count’s commands, he had made 
many exertions for this purpose, he was obliged to feel satis- 
fied when he came to éxecute his plans, with permitting the 
actors to take those parts for which they deemed themselves 
best adapted. In general therefore Laertes played the lover, 
Philina the attendant, whilst the two young ladies divided 
between them the characters of artless tender maidens — but 
the boisterous old man played his part the best. Melina con- 
sidered himself competent to act the cavalier, whilst his wife 
to her great disappointment was forced to content herself with 
the character of a young wife or an affectionate mother ; and 
as the modern plays rarely introduce the poet or the pedant in 
a ridiculous point of view, the Count’s favorite usually person- 
ated a president or a minister of state, and they were generally 
represented as knaves and severely handled in the fifth act. 
Melina also as chamberlain or chamberlain’s assistant took pleas- 
ure in repeating the absurdities which some worthy German 
authors introduce into certain plays —he was partial to these 
characters, because they afforded him an opportunity for assum- 
ing a fashionable dress, and practicing the airs of a courtier, 
which he fancied he could play with great perfection. 

The company was soon joined by some other actors who 
arrived from different parts of the neighborhood, and who 
were engaged without undergoing a very strict examination, 
and without having to submit to very burdensome conditions. 

Wilhelm, who had been more than once vainly entreated by 
Melina to perform as an amateur, evinced the greatest inter- 
est for the success of the enterprise, without however receiving 
the slightest recognition of his services from the new director. 
The latter indeed seemed to imagine that the assumption of his 
new office imparted to him the necessary qualities for filling it 
properly. 
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HERMANN AND HIS PARENTS. 
By GOETHE. 


(From ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’’) 


Wuen now the well-formed son came into the parlor and joined 
them, 

Keen and direct were the glances with which the vicar surveyed 
him, 

And remarked his manner, and scanned the whole of his bearing 

With the observing eye which easily reads through each feature : 

Then he smiled, and with words of cordial purport addressed him : 

“Surely, an altered man you come in! I never have seen you 

Look so sprightly before, with a gleam of such animation. 

Joyous you come and gay; ‘tis clear you divided your presents 

Ably amongst the poor, and received in return their rich blessing.” 

Quickly then the son with words of earnestness answered : 

“ Whether I merited praise, I know not ; but my own feelings 

Bade me to do what I now wish to relate to you fully. 

Mother, you rummaged so long your old stores in searching and 
choosing, 

That it was not till late that the bundle was all got together, 

And the wine and the beer were slowly and carefully packed up. 

When to the gate at length, and along the street I proceeded, 

Streaming back came the mass of the townsmen, with women and 
children, 

Right in my way; and now far off was the train of the exiles. 

Therefore I held on faster, and quickly drove to the village, 

Where they would halt, as I heard, for the night, and rest their 
poor bodies. 


“ When now, as I went on, I reached the new road through the valley, 

There was a wagon in sight, constructed with suitable timbers, 

Drawn by two oxen, the largest and strongest that foreigners boast of. 

Close by its side with steps full of strength was walking a maiden, 

Guiding with a long rod the pair of powerful cattle, 

Urging on now, and again holding back, as she skillfully led them. 

Soon as the maiden saw me, she calmly came near to my horses, 

Saying: ‘It is not always we’ve been in such doleful condition 

As you behold us to-day along these roads of your country. 

Truly I am not accustomed to ask the donations of strangers, 

Which they oft grudgingly give, to be rid of the poor man’s 
petitions: 

Sut Iam urged to speak by necessity. Stretched on the straw here, 
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Newly delivered, the wife of a once rich proprietor lieth, — [wagon.. 
Whom, with child as she was, I scarce saved with the steers and the 
Slowly we follow the rest, while in life she hath hardly continued. 
Naked now on her arm the new-born infant is lying, 

And with but scanty means our people are able to help us, 

If in the village hard by, where we think of resting, we find them ; 
Though I am greatly in fear they already are gone along past it. 

Tf from these parts you come, and a store of superfluous linen 
Anywhere have at command, on the poor it were kind to bestow it 


“Thus she spake; and, faint and pale, from the straw the poor woman, 

Rising showed herself to me; when thus in return I addressed 
them : 

‘Good men, surely, oft are warned by a spirit from heaven, 

So that they feel the need which o’er their poor brother is hanging : 

For my mother, your trouble thus feeling beforehand, a bundle 

Gave me, wherewith at once to supply the wants of the naked.’ 

Then I untied the knots of the cord, and the dressing-gown gave her, 

Once our father’s, and with it I gave the chemises and flannel, 

And she thanked me with joy, and exclaimed: ‘The prosperous 
think not 

Miracles still are wrought; for man in misery only 

Sees God’s hand and finger, which good men guideth to good men. 

What through you He is doing to us, may He do to you likewise !’ 

And I saw the glad mother the different pieces of linen 

Handling, but most of all, the gown’s soft lining of flannel. 

Then said the maiden to her: ‘Now speed we on to the village, 

Where for the night our people already are halting and resting. 

There the baby-clothes, one and all, Pll quickly attend to.’ 

-Then she greeted me, and thanks the most cordial expressing, 

Drove on the oxen, and so the wagon went forward. I waited, 

Still holding back my horses; for doubt arose in my bosom, 

Whether with hurrying steeds I should go to the village, the viands 

’Mongst the rest of the crowd to dispense, or here to the maiden 

All deliver at once, that she with discretion might share it, 

But within my heart I quickly decided, and gently 

After her went, and o’ertook her soon, and quickly said to her, 

“’Tis not linen alone, good maiden, to bring in the carriage, 

That my mother gave me, wherewith to cover the naked ; 

But she added thereto both meat and drink in abundance, 

And I have plenty thereof packed up in the box of the carriage, 

But now I feel inclined these presents, as well as the others, 

Into thy hand to give, thus best fulfilling my mission : 

Thou wilt dispense them with judgment, while I by chance must be 

Then replied the maiden : ‘ With all fidelity will I (guided. 

There dispose of your gifts, and the poor will richly enjoy them,’ 
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Thus she spake, and quickly I opened the box of the carriage, 

Bringing out therefrom the loaves, and the hams weighing heavy, 

Bottles of wine and beer, and all the rest, to give to her. 

More would I fain have given her still, but the box was now empty. 

Then she packed them all by the feet of the mother, and so went 

Onward, while with all speed to the town I came back with my 
horses.” 


When now Hermann had ended, at once the talkative neighbor, 
Taking up the discourse, exclaimed: “ Oh, that man is happy, 
Who in these days of flight and confusion alone in his house lives, 
Having nor wife nor children to cringe before him in terror. 
Happy I feel myself now; nor would I to-day for much money 
Bear the title of father, and have wife and children to care for. 
Often ere now about flight have I thought with myself, and have 
packed up 
All the best of my goods together — the chains and the old coins 
Of my late mother, whereof not a thing has been sold to this 
moment. 
Much, to be sure, would be left behind not easy to furnish ; 
Even my simples and roots, collected there with much trouble, 
J should be sorry to lose, though things of no very great value. 
Still, only let the dispenser remain, and I go with some comfort. 
Let me but rescue my cash and my body, and all is then rescued, 
Easiest from such troubles escapes the man that is single.” 


“Neighbor,” replied thereupon young Hermann, with emphasis 

speaking, 

“Not at all do 1 think as thou, and thy speech I must censure. 

Is, then, he the best man, who in prosperous days and in adverse 

Thinks of himself alone, and to share his joys and his sorrows 

Knows not, nor feels thereto in his heart the least inclination ? 

Sooner now than ever could I determine to marry. 

Many a good maid now stands in need of a man to protect her: 

Many a man needs a wife to cheer him when troubles are 
threatening.” 


Smiling, said thereupon the father: “T hear thee with gladness; 
Such a sensible word in my presence thou seldom hast spoken.” 


3ut the mother at once chimed in, her part quickly taking; 
“Son, in good truth thou art right; and thy parents set the 
example. 
Tor they were no days of joy in which we chose one another, 
And our most sorrowful hour but joined us the closer together. 
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Next Monday morning —I know it full well; for the day before 
happened 

That most terrible fire which gave our dear town to destruction — 

Tt will be twenty years. It was, like to-day, on a Sunday ; 

Hot and dry was the season, and in the place little water. 

All the people were out, taking walks in their holiday clothing, 

Scattered about the hamlets, and in the mills and the taverns. 

Then at the end of the town the fire commenced, and the flames ran 

Quickly through the streets, with the wind themselves had created, 

And the barns were burnt, with the rich and new-gathered harvest. 

And the streets were burnt; right up to the market; my father 

Lost his house hard by, and this one soon perished with it. 

Little saved we in flight. I sat the sorrowful night through 

Out of the town, on the green, taking care of the beds and the 
boxes. 

Sleep at length fell o’er me ; and when the cold of the morning, 

Falling down ere the sun was up, from my slumber awoke me; 

There I saw the smoke, and the flame, and the old walls and 
chimneys. 

Then was my heart in anguish, until, more splendid than ever, 

Up came the sun once more, and into my soul shed new courage. 

Then I arose with haste, for I longed the spot to examine, 

Where our dwelling had stood, and see if the fowls had been 
rescued, 

Which I so fondly loved; for childish still were my feelings. 

As, then, I thus stepped on, o’er the ruins of house and of home- 
stead, 

Smoking still, and so found my home, and beheid its destruction ; 

Thou, too, searching the spot, camest up in the other direction, 

Thou hadst a horse buried there in his stall; the timbers and 
rubbish : 

Glimmering lay upon him, and naught could be seen of the poor 
beast. 

Thoughtful thus and sad we stood o’er against one another ; 

For the wall was fallen which erst had divided our houses. 

Then by the hand ‘thou took’st me, and saidst: ‘Louisa, poor 
maiden, 

How camest thou here? Go thy way! thou art burning thy soles - 
in the rubbish ; 

For it is hot, and singes e’en these strong boots I am wearing.’ 

And thou didst lift me up, and carry me through thine own 
homestead. 

Still there was standing the gate of the house, with its high vaulted 
ceiling, 

As it now stands; but that alone of all was remaining. 
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“ And thou didst set me down, and kiss me, although I forbade it. 

But upon that thou spakest with kindly words full of meaning : 

‘See, the house lies low. Stay here, and help me to build it ; 

And let me help, in return, to build thy father’s up likewise.’ 

Yet did I not understand thee, until to my father thou sentest, 

And through my mother full soon the vows of glad wedlock were 
plighted. 

Joyfully still to this day I remember the half-consumed timbers, 

And still joyfully see the sun arise in his splendor: 

For it was that day gave me my husband; the son of my youth was 

First bestowed upon me by those wild times of destruction. 

Therefore I praise thee, Hermann, that thou, with bright trust in the 
future, 

In these sorrowful times of a maid for thyself, too, art thinking, 

And hast courage to woo in the war, and over its ruins.” 


Quickly then the father replied, with much animation: 
“Laudable is the feeling, and true, too, each word of the story, 
Mother, dear, which thou hast told, for so it happened exactly ; 

But what is better is better. It is not becoming that each one 

Should from the past be content to form his whole life and 
condition, 

Nor should every one choose, as we did, and others before him. 

Oh, how happy is he, to whom his father and mother 

Leave the house well furnished, and who with success then adorns it, 

Every beginning is hard — the beginning of housekeeping hardest. 

Things of many a kind man wants, and all things grow daily 

Dearer; then let him in time provide for increasing his money ; 

And thus I cherish a hope of thee, my Hermann, that quickly 

Into the house thou wilt bring thy bride with fine marriage-portions, 

For a high-spirited man deserves a well-endowed maiden; 

And it gives so much pleasure, when with the dear wife of his 
wishes 

Come in the useful presents, too, in baskets and boxes! 

’Tis not in vain that the mother through many. a year is preparing 

Linen of ample store, of web fine and strong, for her daughter. 

’Tis not in vain that sponsors present their silver donations, 

And that the father lays by in his desk a gold piece, though seldom, 

For in due time shall she thus delight with her goods and her 
presents 

That young man who has made her, before all others, his chosen. 

Yes, I know, in her house how pleasant the dear wife must find it 

Both in kitchen and parlor, to see her own furniture standing, 

And herself her own bed, herself her own board, to have covered. 

May I but see in the house the bride that is handsomely portioned! 
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For the poor one at last is only despised by her husband, 

And as a servant she’s treated, who, servant-like, came with a 
bundle. 

Men continue unjust, and the season of love passeth by them. 

Yes, my Hermann, thou wouldst to my age grant highest enjoyment, 

If to my house ere long thou shouldst bring me a dear little daughter 

From the neighborhood here—from the house painted green over 
yonder. 

Rich is the man, that’s sure; and his trade and factories make him 

Daily richer; for what does not turn to gain for the merchant ? 

And there are only three daughters to share his possessions amongst 
them. 

Won already, I know, is the eldest, and promised in marriage ; 

But the second and third may be had, though not long may they 
be so. 

Had I been in your place, till now I would not have tarried, 

One of the girls myself to bring here, as I did your mother.” 


Modestly then the son to his august father made answer: 
“Truly, my wish, too, was, as yours is, one of the daughters 
Of our neighbor to choose; for we all were brought up together ; 
Round the spring in the market in former times have we sported, 
And from the town boys’ rudeness { often used to protect them. 
But that was long ago; and girls at length, when they grow up, 
Stay, as is proper, at home and avoid such wild sportive meetings. 
Well brought up they are, to be sure ; still, from former acquaintance, 
As you wished it, I went from time to time over yonder: 
But in their conversation I never could feel myself happy, 
Since they would always be finding fault, which taxed my endurance. 
Quite too long was ny coat, the cloth was too coarse, and the color 
Quite too common; and then my hair was not eut and curled rightly; 
So that at last I thought of bedecking myself like the shopboys 
Over there, who on Sundays are always displaying their figures, 
And whose lappets in summer, half silk, hang so loosely about 

them. 

But I observed soon enough that they always to ridicule turned me; 
Which offended me much, for my pride was wounded. More deeply 
Still did it vex me to find they misunderstood the kind feeling 
Which I cherished for them —- especially Minnie, the youngest. 
For I went the last time at Easter to pay them a visit, 
And had donned my new coat, which now hangs up in the wardrobe, 
And my hair I had got well curled, like the rest of the fellows. 
‘When I went in they tittered; but I to myself did not take it. 
At the piano sat Minnie; her father also was present, 
Hearing his dear daughter sing — entranced and in excellen’ spirits, 
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Much was expressed in the songs that surpassed my poor com: 
prehension, 

But I heard a great deal of Pamina and of Tamino; 

But since I did not like to sit dumb, as soon as she finished, 

Questions I asked on the words and the two chief characters in 
them. 

Then they all at once were silent, and smiled; but the father 

Said, ‘Our friend, sure, with none but Adam and Eve is acquainted.” 

No one then refrained, but loud was the laugh of the maidens, 

Loud the laugh of the boys, while the old man held tightly his 
stomach. 

Then I let fall my hat through embarrassment, and the rude titter 

Still went on and on, in spite of the singing and playing. 

Then did I hurry back to my home in shame and vexation, 

Hung up my coat in the wardrobe, and drew my hair with my 
fingers 

Down to my head, and swore never more to pass over the threshold. 

And I was perfectly right; for vain they all are and loveless, 

And I hear that with them my name is always Tamino.” 


Then replied the mother, “Thou shouldst not, Hermann, so long 
time 

Angry be with children, for children they are all together. 

Minnie is certainly good, and for thee always showed an affection, 

And but lately she asked after thee; thou oughtest to choose her.” 


Thoughtfully then the son replied, “I know not; that insult 
Hath so deep an impression made on me that truly I wish not 
At the piano again to see her, and list to her singing.” 


Then the father broke out, and spoke with wrathful expressions: 

“Slight is the joy I receive from thee; I have ever asserted 

That thou couldst show no taste but for horses and field operations. 

Just what a servant does for a man of ample possessions, 

That dost thou; and meanwhile the son must be missed by the father 

Who still showed himself off to his honor before all the townsmen. 

Early thus with vain hope of thee did thy mother deceive me, 

When in the school never progressed thy reading and writing and 
learning 

As did that of the rest, but thy place was always the lowest. 

That must happen, of course, when no ambition is stirring 

In the breast of a youth, and he cares not to raise himself higher. 

Mad my father for me shown the care which on thee I have lavished, 

Had he sent me to school, and for me engaged the best masters, 

Then had I been something else than the host of the Golden Lion.* 
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But the son rose up and approached the door in deep silence, 

Slow, and without any noise; while the father, with wrath still 
increasing, 

After him called: “Aye, begone! I know thine obstinate temper ; 

Go, and attend henceforth to business, or fear my displeasure. 

But never think thou shalt bring, as a daughter-in-law to thy father, 

Into the house where he lives, a boorish girl and a trollop. 

Long have I lived, and with men T know how to deal as I should do, 

Know how to treat both ladies and gentlemen, so that they leave me 

Gratified — know how to flatter, as is always welcome to strangers. 

3ut now at length I must find a dear daughter-in-law to assist me, 

And to sweeten the toil which I still shall bear in abundance. 

On the piano, too, must she play to me, while we are assembled, 

Listening around her with pleasure, our burghers, the best and the 
fairest, 

As on Sunday is done in the house of our neighbor.” Then Hermann 

Softly lifted the latch, and so went out of the parlor. 
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THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 
By JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
(From ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’’) 
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Wir a sick mind and a sick heart, and without money, 
Siebenkies begun the last day of the year. The day itself had 
put on its most beautiful summer dress — one of Berlin blue; 
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it was as cerulean as Krishna, or the new sect of Grahamites, or 
the Jews in Persia. It had had a fire lighted in the balloon 
stove of the sun, and the snow, delicately candied upon the 
earth, melted into wintergreen, like the sugar on some cun- 
ningly devised supper dish, as soon as the hills were brought 
within reach of its warmth. The year seemed to be saying 
good-by to Time as if with a cheerful warmth, attended with 
joyful tears. Firmian longed to run and sun himself upon 
the moist, green sward; but he had Professor Lang, of Bay- 
reuth, to review first. 

He wrote reviews as many people offer up prayers — only 
in time of need. It was like the water carrying of the Athe- 
nian, done that he might afterwards devote himself to the 
studies of his choice without dying of hunger. But when he 
was reviewing, he drew his satiric sting into its sheath, con- 
structing his criticisms of material drawn only from his store 
of wax and his honey-bag. ‘Little authors,” he said, “are 
always better than their works, and great ones are worse than 
theirs. Why should I pardon moral failings — e.g. self-con- 
ceit—in the genius, and not in the dunce? Least of all 
should it be forgiven the genius. Unmerited poverty and 
ugliness do not deserve to be ridiculed; but they as little 
deserve it when they are merited —though I am aware Cicero 
is against me here—for a moral fault (and consequently its 
punishment) can, of a certainty, not be made greater by a 
chance physical consequence, which sometimes follows upon it, 
and sometimes does not. Can it? Does an extravagant person 
who chances to come to poverty deserve a severer punishment 
than one who does not? If anything, rather the reverse.” 
If we apply this to bad authors, from whose own eyes their 
lack of merit is hidden by an impenetrable veil of self-conceit, 
and at whose unoffending heart the critic discharges the fury 
which is aroused in him by their (offending) heads, we may, 
indeed, direct our bitterest irony against the race, but the indi- 
vidual will be best instructed by means of gentleness. I think 
it would be the gold test, the trial by crucible, of a morally 
great and altogether perfect scholar to give him a bad, but 
celebrated book to review. 

For my own part, I will allow myself to be reviewed by 
Dr. Merkel throughout eternity if I digress again in this 
chapter. Firmian worked in some haste at his notice of Lang’s 
essay, entitled “ Praemissa Historie Superintendentium Genera- 
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lium Bairuthi non Specialium — Continuatione XX.” It was 
quite essential that he should get hold of a dollar or two that 
day, and he also longed to go and take a walk, the weather was 
so motherly, so hatching. The new year fell on the Saturday, and 
as early as the Thursday (the day before the one we are writ- 
ing of) Lenette had begun the holding of preliminary feasts of . 
purification (she now washed daily more and more in advance 
of actual necessities) ; but to-day she was keeping a regular 
feast of ingathering among the furniture, etc. ‘The room was 
being put through a course of derivative treatment for the 
clearing away of all impurities. With her eye on her index 
expurgandorum, she thrust everything that had wooden legs 
into the water, and followed it herself with balls of soap; in 
short, she paddled and bubbled, in the Levitical purification of 
the room, in her warm, native element, for once in her life to 
her heart’s full content. As for Siebenkees, he sat bolt upright 
in purgatorial fire, already beginning to emit a smell of burning. 

For, as it happened, he was rather madder than usual that 
day, to begin with. Firstly, because he had made up his mind 
that he would pawn the striped calico gown in the afternoon, 
though whole nunneries were to shriek their loudest at it, and 
because he foresaw that he would have to grow exceedingly 
warm in consequence. And this resolve of resolves he had 
taken on this particular day, because (and this is at the same 
time the second reason why he was madder than usual) — 
because he was sorry that their good days were all gone again, 
and that their music of the spheres had all been marred by 
Lenette’s funereal Misereres. 

“Wife!” he said, “I’m reviewing for money now, recol- 
lect.” She went on with her scraping. “Ihave got Professor 
Lang before me here —the seventh chapter of him, in which 
he treats of the sixth of the Superintendents General of Bay- 
reuth, Herr Stockfleth.” She was going to stop in a minute 
or two, but just then, you know, she really could Not. Women 
are fond of doing everything “by and by” — they like putting 
a thing off just for a minute or two, which is the reason why 
they put off even their arrival in this world a few minutes longer 
than boys do. “ This essay,” he continued, with forced calm- 
ness, “ought to have been reviewed in the Messenger six 
months ago, and it’ll never do for the Messenger to be like the 
“ Universal German Library” and the Pope, and canonize people 
a century or so after date.” 
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If he had only been able to maintain his forced calmness for 
one minute longer, he would have got to the end of Lenette’s 
buzzing din; however, he couldn’t. “Oh! the devil take me, 
and you, too, and the Messenger of the Gods into the bargain,” 
he burst out, starting up and dashing his pen on the floor. 
“IT don’t know,” he went on, suddenly resuming his self-con- 
trol, speaking in a faint, piteous tone, and sitting down, quite 
unnerved, feeling something like a man with cupping glasses 
on all over him — “I don’t know a bit what I’m translating, or 
whether [’'m writing Stockfleth or Lang. What a stupid ar- 
rangement it is that an advocate mayn’t be as deaf as a judge. 
If I were deaf, I should be exempt from torture then. Do 
you know how many people it takes to constitute a tumult by 
law? Hither ten, or you by yourself in that washing academy of 
music of yours.” He was not so much inclined to be reasonable 
as to do as the Spanish innkeeper did, who charged the noise 
made by his guests in the bill. But now, having had her way, 
and gained her point, she was noiseless in word and deed. 

He finished his critique in the forenoon, and sent it to 
Stiefel, his chief, who wrote back that he would bring the 
money for it himself in the evening, for he now seized upon 
every possible opportunity of paying a visit. At dinner Firmian 
Cin whose head the sultry, fetid vapor of ill temper would not 
dissolve and fall), said, “I can’t understand how you come to 
care so very little about cleanliness and order. It would be 
better even if you rather overdid your cleanliness than other- 
wise. People say what a pity it is such an orderly man as 
Siebenkes should have such a slovenly kind of wife!” To 
irony of this sort, though she knew quite well it was irony, she 
always opposed regular formal arguments. He could never 
get her to enjoy these little jests instead of arguing about 
them, or join him in laughing at the masculine view of the 
question. The fact is, a woman abandons her opinion as soon 
as her husband adopts it. Even in church, the women sing 
the tunes an octave higher than the men that they may differ 
from them in all things. 

In the afternoon the great, the momentous, hour approached 
in which the ostracism, the banishment from house and home, 
of the checked calico gown was at last to be carried out —the 
last and greatest deed of the year 1785. Of this signal for 
fight, this ‘Timour’s and Muhammed’s red battle flag, this Ziska’s 
hide, which always set them by the ears, his very sou) was 
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sick: he would have been delighted if somebody would have 
stolen it, simply to be quit of the wearisome, threadbare idea 
of the wretched rag for good and all. He did not hurry him- 
self, but introduced his petition with all the wordy prolixity 
of an M.P. addressing the house (at home). He asked her 
to guess what might be the greatest kindness, the most signal 
favor which she could do him on this last day of the. old year. 
He said he had an hereditary enemy, an anti-Christ, a dragon, 
living under his roof; tares sown among his wheat by an 
enemy, which she could pull up if she chose; and, at last, he 
brought the checked calico gown out of the drawer, with a kind 
of twilight sorrow: “Zhis,” he said, “is the bird of prey which 
pursues me ; the net which Satan sets to catch me; his sheep- 
skin my martyr robe, my Cassim’s slipper. Dearest, do me but 
this one favor —send it to the pawn shop!” 

“Don’t answer just yet,” he said, gently laying his hand on 
her lips ; “let me just remind you whata stupid parish did when 
the only blacksmith there was in it was going to be hanged in 
the village. This parish thought it preferable to condemn an 
innocent master tailor or two to the gallows, because they could 
be better spared. Now, a woman of your good sense must 
surely see how much easier and better it would be to let me 
take away this mere piece of tailor’s stitch work, than metal 
things which we eat out of every day; the mourning calico 
won’t be wanted, you know, as long as I’m alive.” 

“Tye seen quite clearly for a long while’ past,” she said, 
“that you’ve made up your mind to carry off my mourning 
dress from me, by hook or by crook, whether I will or no. 
But I’m not going to let you have it. Suppose I were to say 
to you, Pawn your watch, how would you like that?” Perhaps 
the reason why husbands get into the way of issuing their 
orders in a needlessly dictatorial manner is, that they gener- 
ally have little effect, but rather confirm opposition than over- 
come it. 

“Damnation!” he cried; “that’ll do, that’s quite enough! 
I’m not a turkey cock, nor a bonassus neither, to be continu- 
ally driven into a frenzy by a piece of colored rag. It goes to 
the pawn shop to-day, as sure as my name’s Siebenkes.” 

“ Your name is Leibgeber as well,” said she. 

“Devil fly away with me, if that calico remains in this 
house!” said he. On which she began to ery, and lament the 
bitter fortune which left her nothing now, not even the very 
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clothes for her back. When thoughtless tears fall into a seeth- 
ing masculine heart, they often have the effect which drops of 
water have when they fall upon bubbling molten copper; the 
fluid mass bursts asunder with a great explosion. 

“ Heavenly, kind, gentle Devil,” said he, “do please come 
and break my neck for me. May God have pity on a woman 
like this! . Very well, then, keep your calico , keep this Lenten 
altar cloth of yours to yourself. But may the Devil fly away 
with me if I don’t cock the old deer’s horns that belonged to 
my father on to my head this very day, like a poacher on the 
pillory, and hawk them about the streets for sale in broad day- 
light. Ay. IL give you my word of honor, it shall be done, for 
all the fun it may afford every soul in the place. And I shall 
simply say that itis your doing; Ill do it, as sure as there’s q 
devil in hell.” 

He went, gnashing his teeth, to the window, and looked 
into the street, seeing vacancy. A rustic funeral was passing 
slowly by; the bier was a man’s shoulder, and on it tottered a 
child’s rude coffin. 

Such a sight is a touching one, when one thinks of the little, 
obscure, human creature, passing over from the fetal slumber 
to the slumber of death, from the amnion membrane in this life 
to the shroud, that amnion membrane of the next; whose eyes 
have closed at their first glimpse of this bright earth, without 
looking on the parents who now gaze after it with theirs so wet 
with tears; which has been loved without loving in return ; 
whose little tongue molders to dust before it has ever spoken ; 
as does its face ere it has smiled upon this odd, contradictory, in- 
consistent orb of ours. These cut buds of this mold will find 
a stem on which great destiny will graft them, these flowers 
which, like some besides, close in sleep while it is still early 
morning, will yet feel the rays of a morning sun which will 
open them once more. As Firmian looked at the cold, shrouded 
child passing by, in this hour, when he was ignobly quarreling 
about the mourning dress (which should mourn for him) — 
now, when the very last drops of the old year were flowing so 
fast away, and his heart, now becoming so terribly accustomed 
to these passing fainting fits, forbade him to hope that he 
could ever complete the new one —now, amid all these pains 
and sorrows, he seemed to hear the unseen river of Death 
murmuring under his feet (as the Chinese lead rushing brooks 
under the soil of their gardens), and the thin, brittle crust of 
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ice on which he was standing seemed as if it would soon crack 
and sink with him into the watery depths. Unspeakably 
touched, he said to Lenette, “* Perhaps you may be quite right, 
dear, after all, to keep your mourning dress; you may have 
some presentiment that I am not going to live. Do as you 
think best, then, dear; I would fain not imbitter this last 
of December any more; I don’t know that it may not be my 
last in another sense, and that in another year I may not be 
nearer to that poor baby than you. I am going for a walk 
now.” 

She said nothing; all this startled and surprised her. 
He hurried away, to escape the answer which was sure to 
come eventually ; his absence would, in the circumstances, 
be the most eloquent kind of oratory. All persons are better 
than their outbreaks (or ebullitions)—that is, than their bad 
ones; for all are worse than their nodle ones, also— and when 
we allow the former an hour or so to dissipate and disperse, 
we gain something better than our point—we gain our oppo- 
nent. He left Lenette a very grave subject for cogitation, 
however, —the stag’s horns and his word of honor. 


Firmian walked slowly home with a heart all conciliation, 
and eyes which, now that it was dark, he did not take the 
pains to dry. He went over in his mind everything which 
could possibly be adduced in his Lenette’s excuse. He strove 
to win himself over to her side of the question by reflecting 
that she could not (like him) arm herself against the shocks, 
the stumbling-stones, of life, by putting on the Minerva’s 
helm, the armor of meditation, philosophy, authorship. He 
thoroughly determined (he had determined the same thing 
thirty times before) to be as scrupulously careful to observe in 
all things the outside polctesses of life with her as with the 
most absolute stranger ;! nay, he already enveloped himself in 


1 Notr spy JEAN Paur.— The husband should always play the lover by 
rights — and the lover the husband. It is impossible to describe the amount of 
soothing influence which little acts of politeness and innocent flatteries exercise 
upon just the very people who usually expect, and receive, none — wives, sis- 
ters, relations —and this even when they quite understand what this politeness 
really amounts to. We ought to be applying this emollient pomade to our 
rude, rough lips all day long, even if we have only three words to speak, —- and 
we should have a similar one for our hands, to soften down their actions, I 
trust that I shall always keep my resolution never to flatter any woman, noj 
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the fly net or mail shirt of patience, in case he should really 
find the checked calico untranslated at home. This is how we 
men continually behave —stopping our ears tight with both 
hands, trying our hardest to fall into the siesta, the midday 
sleep, of a little peace of mind Cif we can only anyhow manage 
it); thus do our souls, swayed by our passions, reflect the 
sunlight of truth as ene dazzling spot Clike mirrors or calm 
water), while all the surrounding surface lies but in deeper 
shade. 

How differently all fell out! He was received by Peltz- 
stiefel, who advanced to meet him, all solemnity of deportment, 
and with a church-visitation countenance full of inspection 
sermons. Lenette scarcely turned her swollen eyes towards the 
windward side of her husband as he came in at the door. 
Stiefel kept the strings tight which held the muscles of his 
knit face, lest it might unbend before Firmian’s, which was all 
beaming soft with kindliness, and thus commenced: ‘“ Mr. Sie- 
benkes, I came to this house to hand you the money for your 
review of Professor Lang; but friendship demands of me a 
duty of a far more serious and important kind, that I should 
exhort you and constrain you to conduct yourself towards this 
poor unfortunate wife of yours here like a true Christian man 
to a true Christian woman.” “Or even better, if you like,” 
he said. “What is it all about, wife?” She preserved an 
embarrassed silence. She had asked Stiefel’s advice and 
assistance, less for the sake of obtaining them than to have 
an opportunity of telling her story. The truth was, that 
when the Schulrath came unexpectedly in, while her burst of 
crying was at its bitterest, she had really just that very moment 
sent her checked, spiny, outer caterpillar skin (the calico dress, 
to wit) away to the pawn shop ; for her husband having pledged 
his honor, she felt sure that, beyond a doubt, he would stick 
those preposterous horns on his head and really go and hawk 
them all over the town, for she well knew how sacredly he 
kept his word, and also how utterly he disregarded “ appear- 
ances,’—and that both of these peculiarities of his were 
always at their fellest pitch at a time of domestic difficulty like 
the present. Perhaps she would have told her ghostly coun- 
selor and adviser nothing about the matter, but contented her- 


even my own wife, but I know T shall begin to break it four months and a half 
rfter my betrothal, and go on breaking it all my life. 
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self with having a good cry when he came, if she had had her 
way (and her dress); but, having sacrificed both, she needed 
compensation and revenge. At first she had merely reckoned 
up difficulties in indeterminate quantities to him; but when he 
pressed her more closely, her bursting heart overflowed and all 
her woes streamed forth. Stiefel, contrarily to the laws of 
equity (and of several universities), always held the complain- 
ant in any case to be in the right, simply because he spoke 
first; most men think impartiality of heart is impartiality of 
head. Stiefel swore that he would tell her husband what he 
ought to be told, and that the calico should be back in the 
house that very afternoon. | 

So this father confessor began to jingle his bunch of bind- 
ing-and-loosing keys in the advocate’s face, and reported to him 
his wife’s general confession and the pawning of the’ dress. 
When there are two diverse actions of a person to be given 
account of, —a vexatious and an agreeable one,—the effect 
depends on which is spoken of the first ; it is the first narrated 
one which gives the ground tint to the listener’s mind, and the 
one subsequently portrayed only takes rank as a subdued acces- 
sory figure. Firmian should have heard that Lenette pawned 
the dress first, while he was still out of doors, and of her tale- 
bearing not till afterwards. But you see how the devil brought 
it about, as it really did all happen. “ What!” (Siebenkes 
felt, if not exactly thought) “What! She makes my rival her 
confidant and my judge! I bring her home a heart all kind- 
ness and reconciliation, and she makes a fresh cut in it at once, 
distressing and annoying me in this way, on the very last day 
of the year, with her confounded chattering and tale telling.” 
By this last expression he meant something which the reader 
does not yet quite understand; for Ihave not yet told him that 
Lenette had the bad habit of being — rather ill bred; wheretore 
she made common people of her own sex, such as the book- 
binder’s wife, the recipients of her secret thoughts — the electric 
discharging rods of her little atmospheric disturbances ; while, 
at the same time, she took it ill of her husband that, though he 
did not, indeed, admit serving men and maids and “the vulgar” 
into his own mysteries, he yet accompanied them into theirs. 

Stiefel (like all people who have little knowledge of the 
world, and are not gifted with much tact, — who never assume 
anything as granted in the first place, but always go through 
every subject ab initio) now delivered a long, theological, 
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matrimonial-service sort of exhortation concerning love as 
between Christian husband and wife, and ended by insisting 
on the recall of the calico (his Necker, so tosay). This address 
irritated Firmian, and that chiefly because (irrespectively of ¢t) 
his wife thought he had not any religion, or, at all events, not 
so much as Stiefel. ‘I remember” (he said) “seeing in the 
history of France that Gaston, the first prince of the blood, 
having caused his brother some little difficulties or other of the 
warlike sort on one occasion, in the subsequent treaty of peace 
bound himself, in a special article, to love Cardinal Richelieu. 
Now I think there’s no question but that an article to the effect 
that man and wife shall love one another ought to be inserted 
as a clistinct, separate, secret clause, in all contracts of marriage ; 
for though love, like man himself, is by origin eternal and im- 
mortal, yet, thanks to the wiles of the serpent, it certainly 
becomes mortal enough within a short time. But, as far as the 
calico’s concerned, let’s all thank God that that apple of discord 
has been pitched out of the house.” Stiefel, by way of offering 
up a sacrifice, and burning a little incense before the shrine of 
his beloved Lenette, ins¢sted on the return of the calico, and did 
so very firmly; for Siebenks’ gentle, complaisant readiness to 
yield to him, up to this point, in little matters of sacrifice and 
service, had led him to entertain the deluded idea that he pos- 
sessed an irresistible authority over him. The husband, a good 
deal agitated now, said, “We'll drop the subject, if you please.” 
“Indeed, we'll do nothing of the kind,” said Stiefel; ‘I must 
really ¢ns¢st upon it that your wife has her dress back.” “It 
can’t be done, Herr Schulrath.” “I'll advance you whatever 
money you require,” cried Stiefel, in a fever of indignation at 
this striking and unwonted piece of disobedience. It was now, 
of course, more impossible than ever for the advocate to retire 
from his position; he shook his head eighty times. “ Either 
you are out of your mind,” said Stiefel, “or Zam; just let me 
go through my reasons to you once more.” * Advocates,” said 
Siebenkes, “ were fortunate enough, in former times, to have 
private chaplains ef their own; but it was found that there 
was no converting any of them, and therefore they are now 
exempt from being preached at.’ 

Lenette e wept more bitterly — Stiefel shouted the louder on 
that account ; in his annoyance at his ill success, he thought it 
well to repeat his commands in a ruder and blunter form ; rot 
course Siebenkees resisted more firmly. Stiefel was a pedant, 
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a class of men which surpasses all others in a barefaced, blind, 
self-conceit, just like an unceasing wind blowing from all the 
points of the compass at once (for a pedant even makes an 
ostentatious display of his own personal idiosyncrasies). Stie- 
fel, like a careful and conscientious player, felt it a duty to 
thoroughly throw himself into the part he was representing, and 
carry it out in all its details, and say “ Hither ass.) ag ate: 
Siebenkees, either the mourning gown comes, or J go, aut-aut. 
My visits cannot be of much consequence, it’s true, still they 
have, I consider, a certain value, if it were but on Mrs. Sieben- 
kes’ account.” Firmian, doubly irritated, firstly at the impe- 
rious rudeness and conceit of an alternative of the sort, and 
secondly at the lowness of the market price for which the Rath 
abandoned their society, could but say, ‘* Nobody can influence 
your decision on that point now but yourself. I most certainly 
cannot. It will be an easy matter for you, Herr Schulrath, to 
give up our acquaintance — though there is no real reason why 
you should — but it will not be easy for me to give up yours, 
although I shall have no choice.” Stiefel, from whose brow 
the sprouting laurels were thus so unexpectedly shorn — and 
that, too, in the presence of the woman he loved — had nothing 
to do but take his leave; but he did it with three thoughts 
gnawing at his heart —his vanity was hurt, his dear Lenette 
was crying, and her husband was rebellious and insubordinate, 
and resisting his authority. 

And as the Schulrath said farewell forever, a bitter, bitter 
sorrow stood fixed in the eyes of his beloved Lenette — a sorrow 
which, though the hand of time has long since covered it over, 
I still see there in its fixity; and she could not go downstairs, 
as at other times, with her sorrowing friend, but went back 
into the dark, unlighted room, alone with her overflowing, 
breaking heart. 

Firmian’s heart laid aside its hardness, though not its cold- 
ness, at the sight of his persecuted wife in her dry, stony grief 
at this falling to ruin of every one of her little plans and joys ; 
and he did not add to her sorrow by a single word of reproach. 
“You see,” was all he said, “that it is no fault of mine that the 
Schulrath gives up our acquaintance; he ought never to have 
been told anything about the matter, — however, it’s allover 
now.” She made no reply. The hornet’s sting (which makes 
a triple stab), the dagger, thrown as by some revengeful Italian, 
was left sticking firm in her wound, which therefore could not 
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bleed. Ah! poor soul; thou hast deprived thyself of so much! 
Firmian, however, could not see that he had anything to accuse 
himself of; he being the gentlest, the most yielding of men 
under the sun, always ruffled all the feathers on his body up 
with a rustle in an instant at the slightest touch of compulsion, 
most especially if it concerned his honor. He would accept a 
present, it is true, but only from Leibgeber, or (on rare occa- 
sions) from others in the warmest hours of soul communion; 
and his friend and he both held the opinion that, in friendship, 
not only was a farthing of quite as much value as a sovereign, 
but that a sovereign was worth just as little as a farthing, and 
that one is bound to accept the most splendid presents just as 
readily as the most trifling; and hence he counted it among the 
unrecognized blessings of childhood that children can receive 
gifts without any feeling of shame. 

In a mental torpor he now sat down in the armchair, and 
covered his eyes with his hand; and then the mists which hid 
the future all rolled away, and showed in it’a wide dreary tract 
of country, full of the black ashy ruins of burnt homesteads, 
and of dead bushes of underwood, and the skeletons of beasts 
lying in the sand. He saw that the chasm, or landslip, which 
had torn his heart and Lenette’s asunder, would go on gaping 
wider and wider; he saw, oh! so clearly and cheerlessly, that 
his old beautiful love would never come back, that Lenette 
would never lay aside her seli-willed pertinacity, her whims, 
the habits of her daily life; that the narrow limits of her heart 
and head would remain fixed firmly forever; that she would 
as little learn to understand him, as get to love him; while, 
again, her repugnance to him would get the greater the longer 
her friend’s banishment endured, and that her fondness for the 
latter would increase in proportion. Stiefel’s money, and his 
seriousness, and religion, and attachment to herself combined 
to tear in two the galling bond of wedlock by the pressure of a 
more complex and gentle tie. Sorrowfully did Siebenkas gaze 
into a long prospect of dreary days, all constrained silence, and 
dumb hostility and complaint. 

Lenette was working in her room in silence, for her wounded 
heart shrunk from a word or a look as from a cold fierce wind. 
It was now very dark, she wanted no light. On a sudden, a 
wandering street-singing woman began to play a harp, and her 
child to accompany her on a flute, somewhere in the house 
downstairs. At this our friend’s bursting heart seemed to have 
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a thousand gashes inflicted on it to let it bleed gently away. 
As nightingales love to sing where there is an echo, so our 
hearts speak loudest to music. As these tones brought back to 
him his old hopes, almost irrecognizable now, —as he gazed 
down at his Arcadia now lying hidden deep, deep, beneath the 
stream of years, and saw himself down in it, with all his young 
fresh wishes, amid his long-lost friends, gazing with happy 
eyes round their circle, all confidence and trust, his growing 
heart hoarding and cherishing its love and truth for some warm 
heart yet to be met in the time to come ; and as he now burst 
into that music with a dissonance, crying, “ And I have never 
found that heart, and now all is past and over,” and as the piti- 
less tones brought pictures of blossomy springs and flowery 
lands, and circles of loving friends to pass, as in a camera 
obscura, before him — him who had nothing, not ene soul in all 
the land to love him; his steadfast spirit gave way at last, and 
sank down on earth to rest as quite overdone, and nothing 
soothed him now but that which pained. Suddenly this sleep- 
walking music ceased, and the pause clutched, like a speechless 
nightmare, tighter at his heart. In the silence he went into 
the room and said to Lenette, “Take them down what little 
we have left.” But over the latter words his voice broke and 
failed, for he saw (by the flare of some potash burning which 
was going on opposite) that all her glowing face was covered 
with streaming, undried tears, though when he came in she 
pretended to be busily wiping the window pane dimmed by her 
breath. She laid the money down on the window. He said, 
more gently yet, “ Lenette, you will have to take it to them 
now, or they will be gone.” She took it; her eyes worn with 
weeping met his Qvhich were worn with weeping too); she 
went, and then their eyes grew well-nigh diy, so far apart 
were their two souls already. 

They were suffering in that terrible position of circum- 
stances when not even a moment of mutual and reciprocal emo- 
tion can any longer reconcile and warm two hearts. His whole 
heart swelled with overflowing affection, but hers belonged to 
his no more; he was urged at once by the wish to love her, and 
the feeling that it was now impossible, by the perception of all 
her shortcomings and the conviction of her indifference to him. 
He sat down in the window seat, and leaned his head upon the 
sill, where it rested, as it chanced, upon a handkerchief which 
she had left there, and which was moist and cold with tears. 
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She had been solacing herself, after the long oppression of the 
day, with this gentle effusion, much as we have a vein opened 
after some severe contusion. When he touched the handker- 
chief, an icy shudder crept down his back, like a sting of con- 
science, but immediately after it there came a burning glow as 
the thought flashed to his mind that her weeping had been for 
another person than himself altogether. The singing and the 
flute now began again (without the harp this time), and floated 
in the rising, falling waves of a slow-timed song, of which the 
verses ended always with the words, “ Gone is gone, and dead 
is dead.” Sorrow now clutched him in her grasp, like some 
mantle fish, casting around him her dark and suffocating folds. 
He pressed Lenette’s wet handkerchief to his eyes hard, and 
heard (but less distinctly), “ Gone is gone, and dead is dead.” 
Then of a sudden his whole soul melted and dissolved at the 
thought that perhaps that halting heart of his would let him see 
no other new year save that of the morrow, and he thought of 
himself as dying; and the cold handkerchief, wet with his own 
tears now as well as hers, lay cool upon his burning brow, while 
the notes of the music seemed to mark like bells each stroke of 
time, so that its rapid flight was made distinguishable by the 
ear, and he saw himself asleep in a quiet grave, like one in the 
Grotto of the Serpents, but with worms in place of the serpents, 
licking off the burning poison of life. 

The music had ceased. He heard Lenette moving in the 
next room and getting a light; he went to her and gave her 
her handkerchief. But his heart was so pained and bleeding 
that he longed to embrace some one, no matter whom; he was 
impelled to press his Lenette to his heart, his Lenette of the 
past if not of the present, his suffering, if no longer his loving, 
Lenette ; at the same time he could not utter one word of affec- 
tion, neither had he the shghtest wish to do so. He put his 
arms round her slowly, unbent, and held her to him, but she 
turned her head quickly and coldly away as from a kiss which 
was not proffered. This pained him greatly, and he said, “ Do 
you suppose I am any happier than you are yourself?” He 
laid his face down on her averted head, pressed her to him 
again, and then let her away; and this vain embrace at an 
end, his heart cried, “ Gone is gone, and dead is dead.” 

The silent room in which the musie and the words had 
ceased to sound was like some unhappy village from whence 
the enemy has carried off all the bells, and where there is 
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nothing but silence all the day and night, and the church 
tower is mute as if time itself were past. 

As Firmian laid him down on his bed, he thought, * A sleep 
closes the old year as if it were one’s last, and ushers in the 
new as it does our own lives; and I sleep on towards a future 
all anxiety, vague of form, and darkly veiled. Thus does man 
sleep at the gate behind which the dreams are barred; but 
although his dreams are but a step or two—a minute or two 
— within that gate, he cannot tell what dreams await him at 
its opening ; whether in the brief, unconscious night beasts of 
prey with glaring eyes are lying in wait to dash upon him, 
or smiling children to come trooping round him in their play ; 
nor if, when the cloudy shapes beyond that mystic door come 
about him, their clasp is to be the fond embrace of love or the 
murderous clutch of death.” 


KUBLA KHAN. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


[Samue, Tayror Coreripcn, English metaphysician and poet, was bor: 
October 21, 1772, at Ottery St. Mary; graduated at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
1792. With Southey and others he formed a scheme of communism in foreign 
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Wordsworth’s, in 1798; ‘‘ Christabel’? and ‘‘ Kubla Khan” are the chief of the 
others. He edited The Friend in 1809. ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ ‘‘ Lay Ser- 
mons,?? ‘Aids to Reflection,’? and the posthumously collected ‘* Table Talk”? 
are his main prose works. He died July 25, 1834. ] 


Jn Xanapvu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round, 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Infolding sunny spots of greenery. 
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But oh! that deep romantic chasm which-slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult, Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the Waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves, 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I vevive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight *twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those eaves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ery, “ Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a cirele round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
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BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 
(From Coleridge’s ‘* Christabel.’”) 


Aas! they had been friends in youth: 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness on the brain. . « 
Each spoke words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother; 
They parted — ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found ancther 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; — 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 


—2-.0793,00—— 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By COLERIDGE. 


Part THE First. 


Tr is an ancient Mariner, An ancient Mat 
ner meeteth three 
And he stoppeth one of three: Caan Eidane 


“ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, ® wedding feast, 
7 ns 5 2 and detaineth ong 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ¢ 


“The Bridegrcom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
Mayst hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
“There was a ship,” quoth he. 
“Hold off! unhand me, graybeard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 
The Wedding 

1s : 140 : a ON ONT lence! Guest is spell- 
He holds him with his glittering eye ee 
The Wedding Guest stood still, of the old sea- 

4 1 PAC 1? 1 6 faring man, and 

And listens like a three years child: eee 
The Mariner hath his will. hear his tale, 
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tb 


The Mariner tells 
how the ship 
sailed southward 
with good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached the 
Line. 


The Wedding 
Guest heareth the 
bridal music; but 
the Mariner con- 
tinueth his tale, 


The ship drawn 
by a storm toward 
the south pole, 


The Wedding Guest sat on a stone ; 
He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner : — 


The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The Wedding Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud basscon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding Guest here beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner ; — 


And now the Storm Blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow 
And it grew wondrous cold: 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 
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And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in aswound! — 


At length did cross an Albatross: 
Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

it perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moonshine. 


“ God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look’st thou so?” — With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross. 


PART THE SECOND. 


The Sun now rose upon the right; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


The land of ice, 
and of fearful 
sounds, where no 
living thing was 
to be seen. 


Till a great sea 
bird called the 
Albatross came 
through the snow 
fog and was 
received with 
great joy and 
hospitality. 


And lo! the 
Albatross proveth 
a bird of good 
omen, and follow- 
eth the ship as it 
returneth north- 
ward, through fog 
and floating ice. 


The ancient Mari- 
ner inhospitably 
killeth the pious 
bird of good omen, 
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Tits, Balpipa ies And I had done an hellish thing, 

ery out against Zi 

the detent Mari- And it would work ’em woe : 
ner, for killing the . For all averred, I had killed the bird 


ird of good luck. : 
betel ea are That made the breeze to blow. 


Ah, wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow! 


But ian fog Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
cleared off, the A 3 . 

justified the sine The glorious Sun uprist: 
aan anak Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
themselves : 

accomplices That brought the fog and mist. 

ch Pad Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 


That bring the fog and mist. 


Tae The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
ship enters the ’ The furrow followed free: 

pees Conners We were the first that ever burst 

sails northward, . 

even till it reaches Into that silent sea. 

the Line. 


The ship hath ' ; 1 
beag bevicenty Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 


becalmed, ’T was sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


And the Albatross 
eornnaa Ge Water, water, everywhere, 


avenged. And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


And some in dreanis assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 


A spirit had 
followed them ; 
one of the invisible 
inhabitants of 

this planet, neither 
departed souls 

nor angels ; 
concerning whom the learned Jew Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopolitan Michael Psellus, 
may be consulted. They are yery numerous, and there is no climate or element without one or 
more. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


Ah! welladay! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


Part tHe THuHIrp. 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist: 

It moved and moyed, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water sprite, 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


The shipmates \nu 
their sore distress 
would fain throw 
the whole guiit on 
the ancient Mari- 
ner: in sign 
whereof they hang 
the dead sea bird 
round his neck, 


The ancient Mari- 
ner beholdeth a 
sign in the 
element afar off, 


At its nearer 
approach it 
seemeth him to be 
aship; and ata 
dear ransom he 
freeth his speech 
from the bonds of 
thirst. 
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A flash of joy. 


And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide? 


It seemeth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 
the face of the set- 
ting Sun. The 
specter woman 
and her death- 
mate, and no other 
on board the skel- 
eton ship. Like 
vessel, like 

crew ! 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the ship’s 
crew, and she (the 
latter) winneth the 
ancient Mariner, 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange ship drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud,) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! Dve won, I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 
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The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the specter bark. 


We listened and looked sideways up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My lifeblood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 


The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white 


From the sails the dew did drip — 
Till clombe above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my crossbow! 


Part THE FOURTH. 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea sand. 


“JT fear thee, and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 
Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


VOL, xx. —15 


No twilight within 
the courts of the 
Sun. 


At the rising of 
the Moon, 


One after another, 


His shipmates 
drop down dead ; 


But Life-in-Death 
begins her work 
on the ancient 
Mariner, 


The Wedding 
Guest feareth that 
a spirit is talking 
to him ; 


But the ancient 
Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to relate 
his horrible pen- 
ance. 
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He despiseth the The many men, so beautiful! 
Sele And they all dead did lie; 
’ 


And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


And envieth that I looked upon the rotting sea, 
they should live, 2 2 - A 

eat Semany He And drew my eyes aw ay 5 

dead. I looked upon the rotting deck, 


And there the dead men lay. 


I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them clost, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

pe ee Nor rot nor reek did they : 

dead men. The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 
An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 

: A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 

Te tivlenctiness The moving Moon went up the sky, 

and fixedness he And nowhere did abide: 

yearneth towards ay: : 

the journeying Softly she was going up, 

Moon, and the And a star or two beside — 


stars that still 
sojourn, yet still 


move onward ; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is their appointed rest, and their 
native country and their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are cer- 
tainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoarfrost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea. 


Part THE Friern. 


O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! | 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 
And when I woke, it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 

T thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


By the light of the 
Moon he beholdeth 
God’s creatures of 
the great calm. 


Their beauty and 
their happiness. 


He blesseth them 
in his heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 


By grace of the 
holy Mother, the 
ancient Mariner is 
refreshed wit® 
rain. 
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He heareth 
sounds, and seeth 
strange sights and 
commotions in the 
sky and the 
element, 


The bodies of the 
ship’s crew are 
inspired, and the 
ship moves on. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high erag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me, 
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“T fear thee, ancient Mariner! ” 

Be calm, thou Wedding Guest! 

’T was not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again ; 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 
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But not by the 
souls of the men, 
nor by demons of 
earth or middle 
air, but by a 
blessed troop of 
angelic spirits, 
sent down by the 
invocation of the ' 
guardian saint, 


The lonesome 
spirit from the 
south pole carries 
on the ship as far 
as the Line, in 
obedience to 

the angelic troop, 
but still requireth 
vengeance, 
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The Polar Spirit’s 
fellow-demons, 
the invisible in- 
habitants of the 
element, take part 
in his wrong ; 

and two of them 
relate, one to the 
other, that pen- 
ance long and 
heavy for the 
ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded 
to the Polar Spirit, 
who returneth 
southward. 
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The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound; 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 
I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 


“Ts it he?” quoth one, “Is this the man ? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low, 
The harmless Albatross. 


“The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.” 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honeydew: 

Quoth he, “The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 


PART THE SIXTH. 
First Voice. 


But tell me, tell me! speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the Ocean doing ? 


Second Voice. 


Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 
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If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on hin. 


First Voice. 


But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? 


Second Voice. 


The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
‘When the Mariner’s trance is abated. 


I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 


Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


The Mariner hath 
been cast into a 
trance ; for the 
angelic power 
causeth the vessel 
to drive north- 
ward faster than 
human life could 
endure, 


The supernatural 
motion is re- 
tarded ; the Mari- 
ner awakes, and 
his penance be- 
gins anew, 


The curse is finally 
expiated. 
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But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 


And the ancient Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
Mariner beholdeth r . 9 
Rip caute county: The lighthouse top uf see : 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Ts this mine own countree ? 


We drifted o’er the harbor bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbor bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 


The angelic spirits Full mz 5 ; 
eT ASN at ] many shapes, that shadows were, 
bodies, In crimson colors came. 
And appeer in A little distance from the prow 
heir own forms s 
Crater Those crimson shadows were : 


I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
O Christ! what saw I there! 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph man, 

On every corse there stood. 


This seraph band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light: 


This seraph band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy, 

J heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third —I heard his voice; 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrive my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


Part THE SEVENTH. 
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This Hermit good lives in that wood The Hermit of tho 


Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve~ 
He hath a cushion plump: 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak stump, 


Wood, 
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Approacheth the 
ship with wonder, 


The ship suddenly 
sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is sayed 


in the Pilot’s boat. 


The skiff boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal wade but now?” 


“Strange, by my faith!” the Hermit said — 
“ And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks look warped! and see those sails 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


“ Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest brook along; 

When the ivy tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 


“Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look 
(The Pilot made reply) — 

I am afeard ” — “ Push on, push on!” 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 
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I moved my lips —the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes 
And prayed where he did sit. 


T took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro, 

“Ha! ha!” quoth he, “full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.” 


And now, all in mine own countree, 

I stood on the firm-land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the pone 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“Q shrive me, shrive me, holy man!” The ancfont Mart: 
u s ner ea tly en- 
The Hermit crossed his brow. hecafeih ERO TEER: 
“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say — mit to shrive 
Oo” him ; and the pen- 
What manner of man art thou ¢ ahead pr ues Glo 
him. 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, And ever and anon 
That agony returns ; aia ae 
And till my ghastly tale is told, agony constrain- 


eth him to travel 


This heart within me burns. 
from land to land, 


I pass, like night, from land to land ; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from the door! 
The wedding guests are there: 

But in the garden bower the bride 

And bridemaids singing are; 

And hark the tittle vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 
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O Wedding Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and Joving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


se to teach, ne Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 

1S OWN example . 

ee Rr anys To thee, thou Wedding Guest! 

oe tnloga thst He prayeth well, who loveth well 
od made an ° 

loveth, Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 


—-050400——_ 


THE LIBRARY. 
By GEORGE CRABBE. 
(For biographical sketch, see Vol. 19, page 306.]} 


First let us view the Form, the Size, the Dress, 
For these the Manners, nay, the Mind express ; 
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That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close-prest leaves, unclosed for many an age, 

The dull red edging of the well-filled page; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges rolled, 

Where yet the title stands, in tarnished gold: — 

These all a sage and labored work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame ; 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 

In the deep bosom of that weighty work; 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
Hence, in these times, untouched the pages lie, 

And slumber out their Immortality ; — 

They had their day, when, after all his toil, 

His morning study and his midnight oil, 

At length an author’s One great work appeared, 

By patient hope and length of days endeared; 

Expecting nations hailed it from the press, 

Poetic friends prefixed each kind address ; 

Princes and Kings received the pond’rous gift, 

And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly’s child, and guide of fools, 

Rules e’en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 

From crowds and courts to Wisdom’s Seat she goes, 

And reigns triumphant o’er her Mother’s foes. 

For lo! these favorites of the ancient mode 

Lie all neglected like the Birthday Ode ; 

Ah! needless now this weight of massy chain: 

Safe in themselves the once-loved works remain ; 

No readers now invade their still retreat ; 

None try to steal them from their parent seat; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 

Chains, Bolts, and Locks, and live without a guard. 

Our patient Fathers, trifling themes laid by,’ 

And rolted o’er labored works th’ attentive eye; 

Page after page the much-enduring Men 

Explored the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 

Till, every former note and comment known, 

They marked the spacious margin with their owns 

Minute corrections proved their studious care ; 

The little index pointing, told us where ; 

And, many an emendation proved, the age 


Locked far beyond the Rubric Title-page. 
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BURLESQUES FROM THE ANTIJACOBIN. 

[Tue Antijacobin, or Weekly Examiner, was a Tory periodical skit issued 
from November 20, 1797, to July 9, 1798, by George Canning, aided by John 
Hookham Frere, William Gifford, and others, to counteract the Whig Jtolliad 
and ridicule the republican principles coming in from France. It contained the 
‘« Loves of the Triangles,’”? burlesquing Erasmus Darwin’s ‘‘ Loves of the Plants,”” 
and other fair wit, of which the travesties given below, mainly by Canning and 
Frere, are alone remembered. : 

Greorcp Canninc was born 1770; graduated from Christ Church, Oxford ; 
entered Parliament 1793; was secretary for foreign affairs 1807-1809 and 1822— 
1827, president of the Board of Control 1816-1820, and prime minister 1827, 
when he died. 

Joun Hooxnam Frere was born 1769; graduated from Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; entered Parliament 1796 ; was under-secretary in the foreign office 1799, 
envoy and plenipotentiary at Lisbon 1800, at Madrid 1802-1804, 1808-1809, when 
he retired from public life on account of unjust blame. He died at Malta in 
1846. His chief works are ‘‘ King Arthur’s Round Table’’ (see Vol. 8), and the 
matchless translations of Aristophanes (see Vols. 3 and 4).] 


ROGERO IN THE DUNGEON.’ 


[From “The Rovers, or the Double Arrangement ”—the name and one or 
two items suggested by Schiller’s “ Robbers,” but most of it a travesty 
on Kotzebue and the other German dramatists of the time.] 

Scene changes to a subterranean vault in the Abbey of Quedlin- 
burg, with coffins, ’seutcheons, death’s-heads and erossbones. 
— Toads and other loathsome reptiles are seen traversing the 
obseurer parts of the stage. — ROGERO appears in chains, in a 
suit of rusty armor, with his beard grown, and a cap of a gro- 
tesque form upon his head; beside him a erock, or pitcher, sup- 
posed to contain his daily allowance of sustenanee.— A long 
silence, during which the wind ts heard to whistle through the 
caverns. — ROGERO rises, and comes slowly forward, with his 
arms folded. 


Rogero— Eleven years! it is now eleven years since I was 
first immured in this living sepulehre — the cruelty of a minister 
— the perfidy of a monk — yes, Matilda! for thy sake — alive 
amidst the dead — chained — coffined — confined — eut off from 
the converse of my fellow-men. Soft! what have we here! 
[ Stwmbles over a bundle of sticks.| ‘This cavern is so dark that 
I can seareely distinguish the objects under my feet. Oh, the 
register of my captivity. Let me see; how stands the account ? 
[ Lakes up the sticks, and turns them over with a melancholy air ; 
then stands silent for a few minutes, as if absorbed in caleulation. ] 
— Eleven years and fifteen days! Hah! the twenty-eighth of 
August! How does the recollection of it vibrate on my heart ! 
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Tt was on this day that I took my last leave of my Matilda. It 
was a summer evening; her melting hand seemed to dissolve in 
mine, as I prest it to my bosom. Some demon whispered me 
that I should never see her more. I stood gazing on the hated 
vehicle which was conveying her away forever. ‘The tears were 
petrified under my eyelids. My heart was crystallized with 
agony. Anon—I looked along the road. The diligence 
seemed to diminish every instant; I felt my heart beat against 
its prison, as if anxious to leap out and overtake it. My soul 
whirled round as I watched the rotation of the hinder wheels. 
A long trail of glory followed after her, and mingled with the 
dust; it was the emanation of Divinity, luminous with love 
and beauty, like the splendor of the setting sun; but it told 
me that the sun of my joys was sunk forever. Yes, here in the 
depths of an eternal dungeon, in the nursing cradle of hell, the 
suburbs of perdition, in a nest of demons, where despair in 
vain sits brooding over the putrid eggs of hope; where agony 
wooes the embrace of death; where patience, beside the bot- 
tomless pool of despondency, sits angling for impossibilities. 
Yet, even here, to behold her, to embrace her! Yes, Matilda, 
whether in this dark abode, amidst toads and spiders, or in a 
royal palace, amidst the more loathsome reptiles of a court, 
would be indifferent to me; angels would shower down their 
hymns of gratulation upon our heads, while friends would envy 
the eternity of suffering love. . . . Soft, what air was that ? 
it seemed a sound of more than human warblings. Again. 
[Listens attentively for some minutes.] Only the wind; it is 
well, however ; it reminds me of that melancholy air which has 
so often solaced the hours of my captivity. Let me see whether 
the damps of this dungeon have not yet injured my guitar. 
[Takes his guitar, tunes it, and begins the following air, with a 
full accompaniment of violins from the orchestra. | 


[A7r, “ Lanterna Magica.” } 


Song by Rogero. 
i 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
T think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen — 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
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Weeps and pulls out a blue kerchief, with which he wipes his eyes ; 
gazing tenderly at it, he proceeds — 


TI. 


Sweet kerchief check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in ! — 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen — 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


At the repetition of this line RoGERo clanks his chains in cadence. 


III. 


Barbs! Barbs! alas! how fleet you flew, 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 
Forlorn I languish’d at the U- 
-niversity of Géttingen — 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


IV. 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in! 
My years are many — they were few 
When first I entered at the U- 
-niversity of Géttingen — 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


Vv. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
-tor, law professor at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen — 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


VI. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here doom’d to starve on water gru- 
-el, never shall I see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen — 
-hiversity of Géttingen, 
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During the last stanza Roarro dashes his head repeatedly against 
the walls of his prison; and finally so hard as to produce a 
visible contusion: he then throws himself on the floor in an 
agony. The curtain drops; the music still continuing to play 

till it is wholly fallen. 


[This song is a joke on Sir Robert Adair, who studied at Gottingen, and fell 
in love with the daughter of his tutor. The last verse is said to have 
been written by William Pitt the younger, who was shown the other 
verses and was intensely amused by them. He had evidently not read 
the entire play, as Rogero’s food is more substantial. ] 


THE NEEDY KNIFE-GRINDER. 
[The poem quoted below and travestied was by Robert Southey] 
THe Wipow. 
Sapphics. 


Cotp was the night wind; drifting fast the snows fell; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked; 

When a poor wand’rer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and way-sore. 


Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections; 

Cold was the night wind, colder was her bosom: 

She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no shelter. 


Fast o’er the heath a chariot rattled by her: 

“Pity me!” feebly cried the poor night wanderer. 

“Pity me, strangers! lest with cold and hunger 
Here I should perish. 


“Once I had friends — but they have all forsook me! 
Once I had parents —they are now in heaven! 
I had a home once—TI had once a husband— 

Pity me, strangers! 


“T had a home once —I had once a husband — 

T am a widow, poor and broken-hearted !” 

Re blew the wind, unheard was her complaining; 
On drove the chariot. 


Then on the snow she laid her down to rest; 
She heard a horseman: “Pity me!” she groaned out. 
Loud was the wind, unheard was her complaining ; 
On went the horseman. 
you. xx.— 16 
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Worn out with anguish, toil, and cold and hunger, 
Down sunk the wanderer; sleep had seized her senses: 
There did the traveler find her in the morning — 

God had released her. 


This is enough, unless the reader should wish to be informed 
how — 


Fast o’er the bleak heath rattling drove a chariot; 


Or how, not long after, — 


Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining — 
On went the horseman. 


We proceed to give our IMITATION, which is of the Ame- 
bean or Collocutory kind. 


Sapphics. 
Tue Frrenp orf HuMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


Friend of Humanity — 
“Needy Knife-grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order — 
Bleak blows the blast; your hat has got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches ! 


“Weary Knife-grinder! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 

-road, what hard work ’tis erying all day ‘Knives and 
Scissors to grind O!’ 


“Tell me, Knife-grinder, how you came to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire, or parson of the parish ? 

Or the attorney ? 


“Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 


“(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story.” 


CASABIANCA. 2438 


Iknife-grinder — 
“Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir, 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a seuftle. 


“Constables came up for to take me into 

Custody ; they took me before the justice; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
stocks for a vagrant. 


“TJ should be glad to drink your Honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir.” 


Friend of Humanity — 
“ T give thee sixpence! I will see thee damned first — 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast!” 


[Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in a transpori 
of republican enthusiasm and universal philanthropy. | 


——0'9300o— 


CASABIANCA. 
By FELICIA D. HEMANS. 


[Frric1a DorotuEa Browne, by marriage Hemans, was born at Liver- 
pool in 1798, died in Ireland, 1835. Besides her famous short lyrics, she wrote 
«The Vespers of Palermo ’’ (1823), ‘ The Siege of Valencia’ and ‘The Lost 
Constantine *’ (1828), ‘ The Forest Sanctuary » (1827), and others. ] 


[Young Casabianea, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the admiral of 
the Orient, remained at his post in the battle of the Nile (1798) 
after the ship had taken fire and all the guns had been abandoned, 
and perished in the explosion of the vessel, when the flames had reached 
the powder. ] 


Tun boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 
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Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm — 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud though childlike form. 


The flames rolled on —he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


He called aloud, “Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done! ” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“Speak, father!” once again he cried, 
“Tf I may yet be gone!” 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair ; 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“My father! must I stay ? ” 


While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud,, 


The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapped the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound — 
The boy —oh! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea !— 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart ! 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


[Ropert Sourney, English man of letters, was born in Bristol, August 12, 
1774. He wasa precocious bookworm, but at cross-purposes with all his schools, 
which ended at Balliol, Oxford. After toying with a communistic scheme called 
‘¢ Pantisocracy,”’ traveling somewhat, and making essays in the ‘ learned profes- 
sions,’’? he settled down to the life of a literary producer in all forms, in a per- 
manent home at Greta Hall, where Coleridge’s family came to live with him. He. 
was made poet laureate in 1813, and died March 21, 1843. His poems fill ten 
volumes and his prose works some forty, few of them remembered now, though 
his name is part of familiar literary history. Of his prose, the ‘‘ Lives”? of Nel- 
son, Cowper, and Wesley are best ; of his poems, a few short ones — ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle of Blenheim,” ‘‘The Cataract of Lodore,”’ ‘*You are Old, Father William,” 
etc. — are stock pieces, while ‘‘ Thalaba,’’ ‘The Curse of Kehama,”’ and ‘The 
Vision of Judgment” are familiar names from the burlesques they incited.] 


Ir wAs a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
«Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“ Who fell in the great victory. 


“T find them in the garden, 

For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plow, 

The plowshare turns them out! 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
«“ Were slain in that great victory.” 


“ Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
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And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
“Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for.” 


“Tt was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay .. nay .. my little girl,” quoth he, 

“Tt was a famous victory. 


“ And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“ But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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THE ABDUCTION OF AMANDA. 
By REGINA MARIA ROCHE. 
(From ‘ The Children of the Abbey.’) 


[Mrs. Recrya Manta Rocue: An Irish novelist; born of parents named 
Dalton, in the south of Ireland, about 1764; died at Waterford, May 17, 1845. 
She was the author of sixteen novels, of which only ‘‘The Children of the 
Abbey”? (1798) has survived. ] 


From that evening, to the day destined for the ball, nothing 
material happened. On the morning of that day, as Amanda 
was sitting in the drawing room with the ladies, Lord Mortimer 
entered. Lady Euphrasia could talk of nothing else but the 
approaching entertainment, which, she said, was expected to be 
the most brilliant thing that had been given that winter. 

“TI hope your ladyship,” said Amanda, who had not yet 
declared her intention of staying at home, “will be able to- 
morrow to give mea good description of it.” ‘“ Why, I sup- 
pose,” cried Lady Euphrasia, “ you do not intend going without 
being able to see and hear yourself?” “ Certainly,” replied 
Amanda, “I should not, but I do not intend going.” “ Not 
going to the ball to-night?” exclaimed Lady Euphrasia. 
“Bless me,’ child,” said Lady Greystock, “what whim has 
entered your head to prevent your going?” “Dear Lady 
Greystock,” said Lady Euphrasia, in a tone of unusual good 
humor, internally delighted at Amanda’s resolution, “ don’t 
tease Miss Fitzalan with questions.” ‘And you really do not 
go?” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, in an accent expressive of sur- 
prise and disappointment. “I really do not, my lord.” “I 
declare,” said the marchioness, even more delighted than her 
daughter at Amanda’s resolution, as it favored a scheme she 
had long been projecting, “I wish Euphrasia was as indifferent 
about amusement as Miss Fitzalan: here she has been com- 
plaining of indisposition the whole morning, yet I cannot pre- 
vail on her to give up the ball.” 

Lady Euphrasia, who never felt in better health and spirits, 
would have contradicted the marchioness, had not an express- 
ive glance assured her there was an important motive for this 
assertion. 

“May we not hope, Miss Fitzalan,” said Lord Mortimer, 
“that a resolution so suddenly adopted as yours may be as 
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suddenly changed?” ‘No, indeed, my lord, nor is it so sud- 
denly formed as you seem to suppose.” 

Lord Mortimer shuddered as he endeavored to account for 
it in his own mind; his agony became almost insupportable ; 
he arose and walked to the window where she sat. 

“ Amanda,” said he, in a low voice, “I fear you forget your 
engagement to me.” 

Amanda, supposing this alluded to her engagement for the 
ball, replied “she had not forgotten it.” ‘For your inability 
or disinclination to fulfill it, then,” said he, “will you not 
account?” ‘Most willingly, my lord.” “When?” asked 
Lord Mortimer, impatiently, for unable longer to support his 
torturing suspense, he determined, contrary to his first inten- 
tion, to come to an immediate explanation relative to Belgrave. 
“To-morrow, my lord,” replied Amanda, “since you desire it, 
I will account for not keeping my engagement, and I trust,” a 
modest blush mantling her cheeks as she spoke, “that your 
lordship will not disapprove of my reasons for declining it.” 

The peculiar earnestness of his words, Lord Mortimer imag- 
ined, had conveyed their real meaning to Amanda. 

“Till to-morrow, then,” sighed he, heavily, “I must bear 
disquietude.” 

His regret, Amanda supposed, proceeded from disappoint- 
ment at not having her company at the ball: she was flattered 
by it, and pleased at the idea of telling him her real motive for 
not going, certain it would meet his approbation, and open 
another source of benevolence to poor Rushbrook. 

In the evening, at Lady Euphrasia’s particular request, she 
attended at her toilet, and assisted in ornamenting her lady- 
ship. At ten she saw the party depart, without the smallest 
regret for not accompanying them: happy in self-approbation, 
a delightful calm was diffused over her mind: a treacherous 
calm, indeed, which, lulling her senses into security, made the 
approaching storm burst with redoubled violence on her head ; 
it was such a calm as Shakespeare beautifully describes : — 


We often see against some storm 

A silence in the heavens; the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. 


She continued in Lady Euphrasia’s dressing room, and took 
up the beautiful and affecting story of Paul and Mary, to amuse 
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herself. Her whole attention was soon engrossed by it; and, 
with Paul, she was soon shedding a deluge of tears over the 
fate of his lovely Mary, when a sudden noise made her hastily 
turn her head, and with equal horror and surprise she beheld 
Colonel Belgrave coming forward. She started up, and was 
springing to the door, when, rushing between her and it, he 
caught her in his arms, and forcing her back to the sofa, rudely 
stopped her mouth. 

“Neither cries nor struggles, Amanda,” said he, “will be 
availing ; without the assistance of a friend, you may be con- 
vinced, I could not have entered this house, and the same 
friend will, you may depend on it, take care that our téte-d-téte 
is not interrupted.” 

Amanda shuddered at the idea of treachery; and being con- 
vinced, from what he said, she could not expect assistance, 
endeavored to recover her fainting spirits, and exert all her 
resolution. 

“ Your scheme, Colonel Belgrave,” said she, “is equally vile 
and futile. Though treachery may have brought you hither, 
you must be convinced that, under the Marquis of Roslin’s roof, 
who, by relationship, as well as hospitality, is bound to protect 
me, you dare not, with impunity, offer me any insult. The 
marquis will be at home immediately ; if, therefore, you wish 
to preserve the semblance of honor, retire without further 
delay.” “Not to retire so easily,” exclaimed Belgrave, “ did I 
take such pains, or watch so anxiously for this interview. 
Fear not any insult; but, till I have revealed the purpose of 
‘my soul, I will not be forced from you. My love, or rather 
adoration, has known no abatement by your long concealment : 
and now that chance has so happily thrown you in my way, 
I will not neglect using any opportunity it may offer.” 
“Gracious Heavens!” said Amanda, while her eyes flashed 
with indignation, “how can you have the effrontery to avow 
your insolent intentions — intentions which long since you must 
have known would ever prove abortive?” “And why, my 
Amanda,” said he, again attempting to strain her to his breast, 
while she shrunk from his grasp, “why should they prove 
abortive? why should you be obstinate in refusing wealth, 
happiness, the sincere, the ardent affection of a man who, in 
promoting your felicity, would constitute his own ? My lites 
my fortune, would be at your command ; my eternal gratitude 
would be yours for any trifling sacrifice the world might think 
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you made me. Hesitate no longer about raising yourself to 
affluence, which, to a benevolent spirit like yours, must be so 
peculiarly pleasing. Hesitate not to secure independence to 
your father, promotion to your brother; and, be assured, if 
the connection I formed in an ill-fated hour, deceived by a 
specious appearance of perfection, should ever be dissolved, 
my hand, like my heart, shall be yours.” ‘ Monster!” ex- 
claimed Amanda, beholding him with horror, “ your hand, was 
it at your disposal, like your other offers, I should spurn with 
contempt. Cease to torment me,” she continued, “lest, in my 
own defense, I call upon those who have power, as well as in- 
clination, to chastise your insolence. Let this consideration, 
joined to the certainty that your pursuit must ever prove 
unavailing, influence your future actions; for, be assured, you 
are in every respect an object of abhorrence to my soul.” 

As she spoke, exerting all her strength, she burst from him, 
and attempted to gain the door. He flung himself between 
her and it, his face inflamed with passion, and darting the 
most malignant glances at her. 

Terrified by his looks, Amanda tried to avoid him; and 
when he caught her again in his arms, she screamed aloud. 
No one appeared ; her terror increased. 

“OQ Belgrave!” cried she, trembling, “if you have one 
principle of honor, one feeling of humanity remaining, retire. 
I will pardon and conceal what is past, if you comply with my 
request.” “I distress you, Amanda,” said he, assuming a 
softened accent, “and it wounds me to the soul to do so, though 
you, cruel and inexorable, care not what pain you oceasion me. 
Hear me calmly, and be assured I shall attempt no action which 
can offend you.” 

‘He led her again to the sofa, and thus continued : — 

“ Misled by false views, you shun and detest the only man 
who has had sufficient sincerity to declare openly his inten- 
tions ; inexperience and credulity have already made you a 
dupe to artifice. You imagined Sir Charles Bingley was a 
fervent admirer of yours, when, be assured, in following you 
he only obeyed the dictates of an egregious vanity, which 
flattered him with the hope of gaining your regard, and being 
distinguished by it. Nothing was farther from his thoughts, 
as he himself confessed to me, than seriously paying his ad- 
dresses to you ; and had you appeared willing, at last, to accept 
them, be assured he would soon have contrived some scheme to 
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disengage himself from you. The attentions of Lord Mortimer 
are prompted by a motive much more dangerous than that 
which instigated Sir Charles. He really admires you, and 
would have you believe his views are honorable ; but beware 
of his duplicity.’ He seeks to take advantage of the too great 
confidence you repose in him. His purpose once accomplished, 
he would sacrifice you to Lady Euphrasia ; and I know enough 
of her malevolent disposition to be convinced she would enjoy 
her triumph over so lovely a victim. Ah, my dear Amanda, 
even beauty and elegance lke yours would not, on the gen- 
erality of mankind, have power to make them forego the 
advantages annexed to wealth —on Lord Mortimer, particu- 
larly, they would fail of that effect. His ambition and avarice 
are equal to his father’s ; and though his heart and soul, I am 
confident, revolt from the mind and person of Lady Euphrasia, 
he will unite himself to her, for the sake of possessing her 
fortune, and thus increasing his own power of procuring the 
gratifications he delights in. As my situation is known, | 
cannot be accused of deception, and whatever I promise 
will be strictly fulfilled. Deliberate therefore no longer, my 
Amanda, on the course you shall pursue.” ‘ No,” eried she, 
«7 shall, indeed, no longer deliberate about it.” 

As she spoke she started from her seat. Belgrave again 
seized her hand. At this moment a knocking was heard at the 
hall door, which echoed through the house. Amanda trembled, 
and Belgrave paused in a speech he had begun. She supposed 
the marquis had returned. It was improbable he would come 
to that room; and even if he did, from his distrustful and 
malignant temper, she knew not whether she should have 
reason to rejoice at or regret his presence. But how great 
was her confusion when, instead of his voice, she heard those 
of the marchioness and her party! Ina moment the dreadful 
consequences which might ensue from her present situation 
rushed upon her mind. By the forced attentions of the 
marchioness and Lady Euphrasia, she was not long deceived, 
and had reason to believe, from the inveterate dislike they bore 
her, that they would rejoice at an opportunity like the present 
for traducing her fame ; and with horror she saw that appear- 
ances, even in the eyes of candor, would be against her. She 
had positively, and unexpectedly, refused going to the ball. 
She had expressed delight at the idea of staying at home. 
Alas! would not all these circumstances be dwelt upon? 
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What ideas might they not excite in Lord Mortimer, who 
already showed a tendency to jealousy? Half wild at the idea, 
she clasped her hands together and exclaimed, in a voice trem- 
bling with anguish: “ Merciful Heaven, I am ruined forever!” 

“No, no,” cried Belgrave, flinging himself at her feet ; 
“pardon me, Amanda, and I never more will molest you. I 
see your principles are invincible. I admire, I revere your 
purity, and nevermore will I attempt to injure it. I was on 
the point of declaring so when that cursed knock came to the 
door. Compose yourself, and consider what can be done in 
the present emergency. You will be ruined if I am seen with 
you. The malicious devils you live with would never believe 
our united asseverations of your innocence. Conceal me, there- 
fore, if possible, till the family are settled; the person who let 
me in will then secure my retreat, and I swear solemnly never- 
more to trouble you.” 

Amanda hesitated between the confidence her innocence 
inspired, and the dread of the unpleasant construction malice 
might put on her situation. She heard the party ascending 
the stairs. Fear conquered her reluctance to concealment, and 
she motioned to Belgrave to retire to a closet adjoining the 
dressing room. He obeyed the motion, and closed the door 
softly after him. 

Amanda, snatching up her book, endeavored to compose 
herself ; but the effort was ineffectual — she trembled univer- 
sally —nor was her agitation diminished when, from the out- 
side of the door, Lady Euphrasia called to her to open it. She 
tottered to it, and almost fainted on finding it locked — with 
difficulty she opened it, and the whole party, followed by the 
marquis, entered. 

“ Upon my word, Miss Fitzalan,” said the marchioness, “ you 
were determined no one should disturb your meditations. I 
fear we have surprised you; but poor Euphrasia was taken ill 
at the ball, and we were obliged to return with her.” « Miss 
Fitzalan has not been much better, I believe,” said Lady 
Kuphrasia, regarding her attentively. “Good Lord, child !” 
cried Lady Greystock, ‘what is the matter with you? Why, 
you look as pale as if you had seen a ghost.” “Miss Fitzalan 
is fond of solitude,’ exclaimed the marquis, preventing her 
replying to Lady Greystock. “When I returned home about 
an hour ago, I sent to request her company in the parlor, which 
honor, I assure you, I was refused,” 
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The message, indeed, had been gent, but never delivered to 
Amanda. 

““T assure you, my lord,” said she, “I heard of no such 
request.” “And pray, child, how have you been employed all 
this time?” asked Lady Greystock. “In reading, madam,” 
faltered out Amanda, while her deathlike paleness was suc- 
ceeded by a deep blush. “You are certainly ill,” said Lord 
Mortimer, who sat beside her,in a voice expressive of regret 
at the conviction. “You have been indulging melancholy 
ideas, I fear,” continued he, softly, and taking her hand, “ for 
surely —surely to-night you are uncommonly affected.” 

Amanda attempted to speak. The contending emotions of 
her mind prevented her utterance, and the tears trickled silently 
down her cheeks. Lord Mortimer saw she wished to avoid 
notice, yet scarcely could he forbear requesting some assistance 
for her. 

Lady Euphrasia now complained of a violent headache. 
The marchioness wanted to ring for remedies. This Lady 
Euphrasia opposed ; at last, as if suddenly recollecting it, she 
said, ‘in the closet there was a bottle of eau de luce, which 
she was certain would be of service to her.” 

At the mention of the closet, the blood ran cold through 
the veins of Amanda; but when she saw Lady Euphrasia rise 
to enter it, had death, in its most frightful form, stared her in 
the face, she could not have betrayed more horror. She looked 
toward it with a countenance as expressive of wild affright as 
Macbeth’s, when viewing the chair on which the specter of the 
murdered Banquo sat. Lord Mortimer, observing the disorder 
of her looks, began to tremble. He grasped her hand with a 
convulsive motion, and exclaimed : — 

“ Amanda, what means this agitation ?”’ 

A loud scream from Lady Euphrasia broke upon their ears, 
and she rushed from the closet, followed by Belgrave. 

“ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, dropping 
Amanda’s hand, and rising precipitately. 

Amanda looked around ——- she beheld every eye fastened on 
her with amazement and contempt. The shock was too much 
for her to support. A confused idea started into her mind 
that a deep-laid plot had been concerted to ruin her; she 
faintly exclaimed, “I am betrayed,” and sank back upon the 
sofa. 

Lord Mortimer started at her exclamation. ‘Oh, Heavens !” 
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cried he, as he looked toward her ; unable to support the 
scene that would ensue in consequence of this discovery, he 
struck his forehead in agony, and rushed out of the room. In 
the hall he was stopped by Mrs. Jane, the maid appointed by 
the marchioness to attend Amanda. 

« Alackaday, my lord,” said she, in a whimpering voice, 
“something dreadful, I am afraid, has happened above stairs. 
Oh, dear! what people suffer sometimes by their good nature. 
Iam sure, if I thought any harm would come of granting Miss 
Fitzalan’s request, she might have begged and prayed long 
enough before I would have obliged her.” “ Did she desire 
you to bring Colonel Belgrave to this house ?” asked Lord 
Mortimer. ‘Oh, to be sure she did, my lord, or how should I 
ever have thought of such a thing? She has been begging and 
praying long enough for me to contrive some way of bringing 
him here; and she told me a piteous story, which would have 
softened a stone, of his being a sweetheart of hers before he was 
married.” ‘ Merciful powers !” cried Lord Mortimer, clasping 
his hands together, “ how have I been deceived.” 

He was hurrying away, when Mrs. Jane caught his coat. 
“T shall lose my place,” said she, sobbing, “that I shall, most 
certainly ; for my lord and lady never will forgive my bring- 
ing any one in such a way into the house. I am sure I thought 
no great harm in it, and did it quite from good nature ; for, 
indeed, how could one resist the poor, dear young lady; she 
cried, and said she only wanted to bid farewell to her dear 
Belgrave.” 

Lord Mortimer could bear no more. He shook her from 
him, and hurried from the house. ; 

Amanda’s faculties suffered but a momentary suspension; 
as she opened her eyes, her composure and fortitude returned. 

“T am convineed,” said she, rising and advancing to the 
marquis, “it will shock your lordship to hear that it is the 
treachery of some person under your roof has involved me in 
my present embarrassing situation. For my own justification, 
tis necessary to acknowledge that I have long been the object 
of a pursuit from Colonel Belgrave as degrading to his char- 
acter as insulting to mine. When he broke so unexpectedly 
upon me to-night, he declared —even with effrontery — de- 
clared he had a friend in this house who gave him access to it. 
As your guest, my lord, I may expect your lordship’s protec- 
tion ; also that an immediate inquiry be made for the abettor 
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in this scheme against me, and a full discovery of it extorted — 
that should the affair be mentioned, it may be explained, and 
my fame cleared of every imputation.” “That, madam,” said 
the marquis, with a malicious sneer, “ would not be so easy a 
matter as you may perhaps suppose. Neither the world nor I 
am so credulous as you imagine. Your story, madam, by no 
means hangs well together. There is no person in my house 
would have dared to commit the act you accuse them of, as 
they must know the consequence of it would be immediate dis- 
mission from my service. Had not Colonel Belgrave been 
voluntarily admitted, he never would have been concealed; no, 
madam, you would have rejoiced at the opportunity our pres- 
ence gave you of punishing his temerity. Innocence is bold ; 
tis guilt alone is timorous.” 

The truth of part of his speech struck forcibly on Amanda ; 
but how could she explain her conduct? —how declare it was 
her dread of the marchioness and Lady Euphrasia’s malice 
which had made her consent to conceal him. 

“Oh, I see,” said she, in the agony of her soul— “TI see I 
am the dupe of complicated artifice.” “I never in my life,” 
cried the marchioness, “met with such assurance —to desire 
the marquis to be her champion.” ‘As she was intrusted to 
my care, however,” exclaimed Lady Greystock, “I think it 
necessary to inquire into the affair. Pray, sir,” turning to the 
colonel, “by what means did you come here ?” 

The colonel, with undiminished assurance, had hitherto 
stood near the fatal closet, leaning on a chair. 

“That, madam,” replied he, “I must be excused revealing. 
Let me, however, assure your ladyship ’tis not on my own 
account I affect concealment.” Here he glanced at Amanda. 
“Those parts of my conduct, however, which I choose to von- 
ceal, I shall always be ready to defend.” “Sir,” cried the mar- 
quis, haughtily, “no explanation or defense of your conduct is 
here required ; I have neither right nor inclination to interfere 
in Miss Fitzalan’s concerns.” 

The colonel bowed to the circle, and was retiring, when 
Amanda flew to him and caught his arm. “Surely, surely,” 
said she, almost gasping for breath, “you cannot be so inhuman 
as to retire without explaining this whole affair. O Belgrave, 
leave me not a prey to slander. By all your hopes of mercy 
and forgiveness hereafter, I conjure you to clear my fame.” 

“My dear creature,” said he, in a low voice, yet loud enough 
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to be heard by the whole party, “anything I could say would 
be unavailing. You find they are determined not to see things 
in the light we wish them viewed. Compose yourself, I be- 
seech you, and be assured, while I exist, you never shall want 
comfort or affluence.” 

He gently disengaged himself as he spoke, and quitted the 
room, leaving her riveted to the floor in amazement at his inso- 
lence and perfidy. 

«TI am sure,” said Lady Greystock, “I shall regret all my 
life the hour in which I took her under my protection; though 
indeed, from what I heard soon after my arrival in London, 
I should have dispatched her back to her father, but I felt a 
foolish pity for her. I was in hopes, indeed, the society I had 
introduced her to would have produced a reformation, and that 
I might be the means of saving a young creature from entire 
destruction.” “From what I have already suffered by her 
family, nothing should have tempted me to take her under my 
roof,” exclaimed the marchioness. “Was she my relation,” 
cried the marquis, “I should long since have come to a deter- 
mination about her; as yours, madam,” turning to the mar- 
chioness, “I shall not attempt forming one ; I deem it, however, 
absolutely necessary to remove Lady Euphrasia Sutherland 
from the house till the young lady chooses to quit it. I shall, 
therefore, order the carriage to be ready at an early hour for 
the villa.” 

“J shall certainly accompany your lordship,” cried the mar- 
chioness, “for I cannot endure her sight; and though she 
deserves it, it shall not be said that we turned her from the 
house.” ‘The only measure she should pursue,” exclaimed 
Lady Greystock, “is to set off as soon as possible for Ireland ; 
when she returns to obscurity the affair may die away.” “It 
may, however,” said Amanda, “be yet revived to cover with 
confusion its contrivers. To Heaven I leave the vindication 
of my innocence. Its justice is sure, though sometimes slow, 
and the hour of retribution often arrives when least expected. 
Much as I have suffered — much as I may still suffer, I think 
iy own situation preferable to theirs who have set their snares 
around me. The injurer must ever feel greater pangs than the 
injured — the pangs of guilt and remorse. I shall return to 
my obscurity, happy im the consciousness that it is not a shelter 
from shame, but a refuge from cruelty Iseek. But can I be sur- 
prised at meeting cruelty from those who have long since waived 
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the ties of kindred !—from those,” and she glanced at Lady 
Greystock, “who have set aside the claims of justice and 
humanity ?” 

The marchioness trembled with rage at this speech, and as 
Amanda retired from the room, exclaimed, “Intolerable assur- 
ance,” 

Amanda repaired immediately to her chamber. She tottered 
as she walked, and the housekeeper and Mrs. Jane, who, with 
some other servants, had assembled out of curiosity near the 
door, followed her thither. 

The emotions she had so painfully suppressed now burst 
forth with violence. She fell into an agony of tears and sobs 
which impeded her breathing.’ The housekeeper and Jane 
loosened her clothes and supported her to the bed. In a short 
time she was sufficiently recovered to be able to speak, and re- 
quested they would engage a carriage for her against the next 
day, at an early hour, that she might commence her journey to 
Ireland. This they promised, and at her desire retired. 

Success, but not happiness, had crowned the marchioness’ 
scheme. She triumphed in the disgrace she had drawn upon 
Amanda, but feared that disgrace was only temporary. She 
had entangled her in a snare, but she dreaded not having 
secured her in it. She distrusted those who had assisted her 
designs — for the guilty will ever suspect each other. They 
might betray her, or Colonel Belgrave might repent; but such 
evils, if they did ever arrive, were probably far distant. In the 
interim, all she desired to accomplish might be effected. Long 
had she been meditating on some plan which should ruin Amanda 
forever —not only in the opinion of Lord Mortimer, but in the 
estimation of the world. With the profligacy of Colonel Bel- 
grave she was well acquainted, and inclined from it to believe 
that he would readily join in any scheme which could give him 
a chance of possessing Amanda. On discovering her residence, 
he had ordered his valet, who was a trusty agent in all his 
villainies, to endeavor to gain access to the house, that he might 
discover whether there was a chance of introducing him there. 
The valet obeyed his orders, and soon attached himself to Mrs. 
Jane, whom the marchioness had placed about Amanda, from 
knowing she was capable of any deceitful part. She was in- 
troduced to Belgrave, and a handsome present secured her in 
his interest. 

She communicated to the marchioness the particulars of 
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their interview. From that period they had been seeking ts 
bring about such a scene as was at last acted ; for the conduct 
of Amanda had hitherto defeated their intentions. Her staying 
from the ball at last gave the wished-for opportunity. 

Lady Euphrasia was apprised of the whole plot, and the 
hint of her indisposition was given in the morning, that no 
suspicion might be entertained in the evening, when mentioned 
as a plea for returning home earlier than was intended. 

Golonel Belgrave was introduced into the closet by Mrs. 
Jane, through a door that opened from the lobby; and while 
Amanda sat pensively reading, he stole out, and secured the 
other door, as already mentioned. 

When Lady Euphrasia declared she was too ill to continue 
at the ball, Lord Mortimer offered to attend her home. Had 
he not done so, the marchioness intended to have asked him. 

The marquis was persuaded that Amanda was an artful and 
dangerous rival to his daughter, and he hated her from that 
consideration. The laws of hospitality obliged him to treat 
her with politeness, but he gladly seized the first opportunity 
that offered for expressing his dislike. 

Lady Greystock saw through the plot, but she professed 
her belief of Amanda’s guilt, which was all the marchioness 
required. 

The marquis left the ladies together, while he went to give 
orders about his early journey. Soon after his departure a 
loud knocking was heard, which announced a visitor; and 
from the lateness of the hour, they conjectured, and were right 
in doing so, that it must be Lord Mortimer. 

After traversing several streets, in an agony no language 
could describe, he returned to Portman Square. His fancy pre- 
sented Amanda to his view, overwhelmed with shame, and sink- 
ing beneath the keen reproaches leveled at her. In the idea 
of her sufferings, all resentment for the supposed perfidy was 
forgotten. Human nature was liable to err, and the noblest 
effort that nature could make was to pardon such errors. ‘To 
speak comfort to this fallen angel, he felt would relieve the 
weight which pressed upon his own breast. Pale and dis- 
ordered he entered the room, and found the ladies apparently 
much affected. 

‘“* My dear lord,” said the marchioness, “I am glad you are 
come back. Asa friend of the family, you may perhaps honor 
us with your advice on the present occasion.” ‘ Indeed,” ex- 
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claimed Lady Greystock, “I suppose his lordship is at as great a 
loss to know what can be done as we are. Was the colonel in 
a situation to make any reparation — but a married man, only 
think, how horrible!” “ Execrable monster!” cried Lord 
Mortimer, starting from his seat, and traversing the room, “ it 
were a deed of kindness to mankind to extirpate him from the 
earth ; but say,” continued he, and his voice faltered as he 
spoke, “ where is the unfortunate ” he could not pronounce 
the name of Amanda. “In her own room,” replied the mar- 
chioness. “I assure you, she behaved with not a little inso- 
lence, on Lady Greystock advising her to return home. For 
my part, I shall let her act as she pleases.” 

She then proceeded to mention the marquis’ resolution of 
leaving the house till she had quitted it, and that he insisted 
on their accompanying him. 

“To return to her father is certainly the only eligible plan 
she can pursue,” said Lord Mortimer; “but allow me,” con- 
tinued he, “to request that your ladyship will not impute to 
insolence any expression which dropped from her. Pity her 
wounded feelings, and soften her sorrows.” “TI declare,” cried 
Lady Euphrasia, “I thought I should have fainted from the 
pity I felt for her.” “ You pitied her, then,” said Lord Mor- 
timer, sitting down by her ladyship, “ you pitied and soothed 
her afflictions?” ‘Yes, indeed,” replied she. 

If ever Lady Euphrasia appeared pleasing in the eyes of 
Lord Mortimer it was at this moment, when he was credulous 
enough to believe she had shed the tear of pity over his lost 
Amanda. Hetookherhand. “Ah! my dear Lady Euphrasia,” 
said he, in an accent of melting softness, “perhaps even now 
she needs consolation. A gentle female friend would be a 
comfort to her wounded heart.” 

Lady Euphrasia immediately took the hint, and said she 
would go to her. 

He led her to the door. “You are going,” cried he, “to 
perform the office of an angel—to console the afflicted. Ah! 
well does it become the young and gentle of your sex to pity 
such misfortunes.” ; 

Her ladyship retired, but not indeed to the chamber of the 
forlorn Amanda. In her own she vented the rage of her soul 
in something little short of execrations against Lord Mortimer, 
for the affection she saw he still retained for Amanda. 
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fMortimer returns later for a final interview with Amanda, in which she 
faints, and he consigns her still insensible to the housekeeper, with a 
letter to be given her; engaging also to send a carriage and attendant 
for her journey. ‘The housekeeper opens the letter, finds a £500 note in 
it, confiscates it, and hurries off Amanda before Mortimer’s carriage can 
arrive. After four hours’ traveling, they arrive at an ill-looking road- 
house about noon. |] 


Amanda was unwilling to enter; but the horses were here 
to be changed, and she was shown into a dirty parlor, where, 
almost sinking with weakness, she ordered tea to be immedi- 
ately brought in. She was much astonished, as she sat at the 
tea table, to see Nicholas [the footman] enter the room with a 
familiar air, and seat himself by her. She stared at him at 
first, supposing him intoxicated; but perceiving no signs of 
this in his countenance, began to fear that the insults she had 
received at the marquis’ made him think himself authorized to 
treat her with this insolence. She rose abruptly, and, summon- 
ing all her resolution to her aid, desired him to retire, adding, 
“Tf his attendance was requisite she would ring for him.” 

Nicholas also quitted his seat, and following her, caught her 
in his arms, exclaiming, “ Bless us, how hoity-toity you are 
grown !” 

Amanda shrieked, and stamped on the floor in an agony of 
terror and indignation. 

“ Why, now really,” said he, ‘after what happened at home, 
I think you need not be so coy with me.” “Oh, save me, 
Heaven, from this wretch!” was all the affrighted Amanda 
could articulate. 

The door opened. A waiter appeared, and told Nicholas 
he was wanted without. Nicholas released Amanda, and ran 
directly from the room. Amanda sunk upon a chair, and her 
head turned giddy at the idea of the danger with which she was 
surrounded. She saw herself in the power of a wretch — per- 
haps wretches, for the house seemed a proper place for scenes 
of villainy—without the means of delivering herself. She 
walked to the window. <A confused idea of getting through 
it, and running fromthe house, darted into her mind, but she 
turned from it in agony at seeing a number of countrymen 
drinking before it. She now could only raise her feeble hands 
to heaven to supplicate its protection. 

She passed some minutes in this manner, when the lock 
turned and made her shudder, but it was the landlady alone 
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who entered. She came, she said, with Nicholas’ respectful 
duty and he was sorry he was obliged to go back to town 
without seeing her safe to her journey’s end. 

“Ts he really gone?” asked Amanda, with all the eagerness 
of joy. “ Yes,” the woman said; ‘‘a person had followed him 
from London on purpose to bring him back.” “Is the carriage 
ready ?” cried Amanda. She was informed it was. ‘Let me 
fly, then.” The landlady impeded her progress to tell her the 
bill was not yet settled. Amanda pulled out her purse, and 
besought her not to detain her. This the woman had no desire 
to do. Things were therefore settled without delay between 
them, and Amanda was driven with as much: expedition as she 
could desire from the terrifying mansion. The chaise had 
proceeded about two miles, when, in the middle of a solitary 
road, or rather lane, by the side of a wood, it suddenly stopped. 
Amanda, alarmed at every incident, hastily looked out, and 
inquired what was the matter ; but how impossible to describe 
her terror when she beheld Colonel Belgrave, and Nicholas 
standing by him! She shrunk back, and entreated the postilion 
to drive on; but he heeded not her entreaty. Nicholas opened 
the door, and Belgrave sprang into the carriage. Amanda 
attempted to burst open the door at the opposite side; but 
he caught her to his bosom, and the horses set off at full speed. 
Colonel Belgrave’s valet had been secreted by Mrs. Jane the 
preceding night in the house, that he might be able to give his 
master intelligence of all that passed within it in consequence 
of his being discovered in the closet. On hearing the family 
were gone to the marquis’ villa, Belgrave believed he could 
easily prevail on the domestics to deliver up Amanda to him. 
Elated with hope, he reached the house, attended by his valet, - 
just after she had quitted it. The housekeeper hesitated to 
‘nform him of the road she had taken till she had procured 
what she knew would be the consequence of her hesitation — 
a large bribe. Horses were then immediately procured, and 
Belgrave and his servant set off in pursuit of Amanda. The 
sight of a traveling chaise, at the little inn already mentioned, 
prompted their inquiries ; and on finding the chaise waited for 
Amanda, the colonel retired to a private room, sent for Nicholas, 
and secured him in his interest. It was settled they should 
repair to the wood, by which the postilion was bribed to pass, 
and from thence proceed to a country house of the colonel’s. 
Their scheme accomplished, Nicholas, happy in the service he 
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had done, or rather the reward he had obtained for that service, 
again turned his face toward London. 

The carriage and attendants Lord Mortimer procured for 
Amanda arrived eyen earlier than the housekeeper had ex- 
pected, and she blessed her lucky stars for the precipitancy 
with which she had hurried off Amanda. They were followed 
by his lordship himself, whose wretched heart could not sup- 
port the idea of letting Amanda depart without once more be- 
holding her. Great was his dismay, his astonishment, when 
the housekeeper informed him she was gone. 

“Gone!” he repeated, changing color. 

The housekeeper said that, without her knowledge, Miss 
Fitzalan had a chaise hired, and the moment it came to the 
door stepped into it, notwithstanding she was told his lordship 
meant to provide everything proper for her journey himself. 
“But she said, my lord,” cried the housekeeper, “she wanted 
none of your care, and that she could never get fast enough 
from a house, or from people, where and by whom she had been 
so illtreated.” 

Lord Mortimer asked if she had any attendant, and whether 
she took the letter. 

The housekeeper answered both these questions in the affirm- 
ative. “Truly, my lord,” she continued, “I believe your lord- 
ship said something in that letter which pleased her, for she 
smiled on opening it, and said, ‘ Well, well, this is something 
like comfort.’” “And was she really so mean?” he was on 
the point of asking, but he timely checked a question which 
was springing from a heart that sickened at finding the object 
of its tenderest affections unworthy in every respect of possess- 
ing them. Every idea of this kind soon gave way to anxiety 
on her account. His heart misgave him at her undertaking so 
long a journey under the protection of 2 common servant; and, 
unable to endure his apprehensions, he determined instantly to 
pursue and see her safe himself to the destined port. 

The woman, who had hitherto sat in the chaise, was ordered 
to return home. He entered it with eagerness, and promised 
liberally to reward the postilions if they used expedition. 
They had changed horses but once when Lord Mortimer saw 
Nicholas approaching, whom, at the first glance, he knew. 
Me stopped the carriage, and called out, “ Where have you left 
Miss Fitzalan?” “ Faith, my lord,” eried Nicholas, instantly 
stopping and taking off his hat, “in very good company. I 
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left her with Colonel Belgrave, who was waiting by appoint- 
ment on the road for her.” “Oh! horrible infatuation !” 
said Lord Mortimer, “that nothing can snatch her from the 
arms of infamy.” 

The postilion desired to know whether he should return to 
London. 

Lord Mortimer hesitated, and at last desired him to go on 
according to his first directions. He resolved to proceed to 
Parkgate and discover whether Amanda had returned to Ire- 
land. They had not proceeded far when they overtook a 
traveling chaise. As Lord Mortimer passed, he looked into it, 
and beheld Amanda, reclining on the bosom of Belgrave. He 
trembled universally, closed his eyes, and sighed out the name 
of the perfidious Amanda. When they had got some way be- 
fore the other chaise, he desired the postilion to strike off into 
another road, which by a circuit of a few miles would bring 
them back to London. Amanda, it was evident, had put herself 
inder the protection of Belgrave, and to know whether she 
went to Ireland was now of little consequence to him, as he 
supposed her unreclaimable. But how impossible to describe 
his distress and confusion when almost the first object he 
beheld, on alighting in St. James’ Square, was his aunt, Lady 
Martha Dormer, who, in compliance with his urgent request, 
had hastened to London. Had a specter crossed his sight he 
could not have been more shocked. 

“ Well, my dear Frederick,” said her ladyship, “you see I 
lost no time in obeying your wishes. I have flown hither, 
I may indeed say, on the wings of love. But where is this 
little divinity of thine? I long to have a peep at her goddess- 
ship.” 

Lord Mortimer, inexpressibly shocked, turned to the window. 

“TJ shall see, to be sure,” cried her ladyship, “ quite a little 
paragon. Positively, Frederick, I will be introduced this very 
evening.” “My dear aunt, my Lady Martha,” said Lord Mor- 
timer, impatiently, “for Heaven’s sake spare me Pac But voll 
me,” she continued, “ when I shall commence this attack upon 
your father’s heart?” “Never! never !”? sighed Mortimer, 
half distracted. “What! you suppose he will prove inflexible? 
But I do not despair of convineing you to the contrary. Tell 
me, Frederick, when the little charmer is to be seen?” “O 
God!” cried Mortimer, striking his forehead, “She ts lost,” 
said he, “she is lost forever }” 
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Lady Martha was alarmed. She now, for the first time, 
noticed the wild and pallid looks of her nephew. ‘“ Gracious 
Heaven!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ what is the matter?” 

The dreadful explanation Lord Mortimer now found him- 
self under a necessity of giving; the shame of acknowledging 
he was so deceived, the agony he suffered from that deception, 
joined to the excessive agitation and fatigue he had suffered 
the preceding night, and the present day, so powerfully assailed 
him at this moment, that his senses suddenly gave way, and he 
actually fainted on the floor. 

What a sight for the tender Lady Martha! She saw some- 
thing dreadful had happened, and what this was Lord Mortimer, 
as soon as he recovered, informed her. 

He then retired to his chamber. He could neither converse 
nor bear to be conversed with. His fondest hopes were blasted, 
nor could he forego the sad indulgence of mourning over them 
in solitude. He felt almost convinced that the hold Amanda 
had on his affections could not be withdrawn; he had con- 
sidered her as scarcely less than his wife, and had she been 
really such, her present conduct could not have given him 
more anguish. Had she been snatched from him by the hand 
of death, had she been wedded to a worthy character, he could 
have summoned fortitude to his aid; but to find her the prey 
of a villain was a shock too horrible to bear, at least for a long 
period, with patience. 
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Avr SumMeER eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright suminit mingles with the sky? 
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Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? —= 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way; 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 

More pleasing seems than all the past hath been, 

And every form, that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 

To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 

The pledge of Joy’s anticipated hour ? 

Ah, no! she darkly sees the fate of man — 

Her dim horizon bounded to a span; 

Or, if she hold an image to the view, 

Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 

With thee, sweet Horr! resides the heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight: 

Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play. 

Waked by thy touch, I see the sister band, 

On tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 

And fly where’er thy mandate bids them steer, 

To Pleasure’s path, or Glory’s bright career. 
Primeval Horr, the Aénian Muses say, 

When Man and Nature mourned their first decay; 

When every form of death, and every woe, 

Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 

When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car; 

When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 

Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 

All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 

But Hops, the charmer, lingered still behind. 
Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare 

From Carmel’s heights to sweep the fields of air, 

The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, 

Dropt on the world—a sacred gift to man. 
Auspicious Horr! in thy sweet garden grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe; 

Won by their sweets, ‘in Nature’s languid hour, 

The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower; 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing 
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What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 
What viewless forms th’ Adohan organ play, 
And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious thought away. 
Angel of life! thy glittering wings explore 
FEarth’s loneliest bounds, and Ocean’s wildest shore. 
Lo! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark careering o’er unfathomed fields; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor standard to the winds unfurled, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world! 
Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles, 
On Behrine’s rocks, or Greenland’s naked isles: 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft, across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore. 
Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 
But Horr can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep: 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 
Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive soul; 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 
His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossomed vale, 
Rush on his thought; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend’s familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen’s long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear! 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear! 
While, long neglected, but at length caressed, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master’s eyes (where’er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a weleome home. 
Friend of the brave! in peril’s darkest hour, 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and carnage-covered fields, 
When front to front the bannered hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line, 
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When all is still on Death’s devoted soil, 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil! 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum! 
And sueh thy strength-nspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore — 
In horrid climes, where Chiloe’s tempests sweep 
Tunultuous murmurs o’er the troubled deep, 
’T was his to mourn Misfortune’s rudest shock, 
Scourged by the winds, and cradled on the rock, 
To wake each joyless morn and search again 
The famished haunts of solitary men; 
Whose race, unyielding as their native storm, 
Know not a trace of Nature but the form; 
Yet, at thy eall, the hardy tar pursued, 
Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued, 
Pierced the deep woods, and, hailing from afar 
The moon’s pale planet and the northern star, 
Paused at each dreary ery, unheard before, 
Hyenas in the wild, and mermaids on the shore; 
Till, led by thee o’er many a cliff sublime, 
He found a warmer world, a milder clime, 
A home to rest, a shelter to defend, 
Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend! 
Where is the troubled heart consigned to share 
Tumultuous toils, or solitary care, 
Unblest by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of Fortune’s better day! 
Lo, nature, life, and liberty relume 
The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 
A long-lost friend, or hapless child restored, 
Smriles at his blazing hearth and social board; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 
And virtue triumphs o’er remembered woe. 
Chide not his peace, proud Reason! nor destroy 
The shadowy forms of uncreated joy, 
That urge the lingering tide of life, and pour 
Spontaneous slumber on his mid night hour. 
Hark! the wild maniac sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so slow her lover’s distant sail ; 
She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore, 
Watched the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore, 
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Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze, 
Clasped her cold hands, and fixed her maddening gaze: 
Poor widowed wretch ! ’twas there she wept in vain, 
Till memory fled her agonizing brain ; — 
But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace, that Truth could ne’er bestow ; 
Warm on her heart the joys of Fancy beam, 
And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climbed the midnight sky, 
And the lone sea bird wakes its wildest ery, 
Piled on the steep, her blazing fagots burn 
To hail the bark that never can return ; 
And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep. 


And, mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 


The world’s regard, that soothes, though half untrue; 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 

Th’ unfeeling proud one looks — and passes by, 
Condemned on Penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home — 
Even he, at evening, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way, 
Where, round the cot’s romantic glade, are seen 
The blossomed bean field, and the sloping green, 
Leans o’er its humble gate, and thinks the while — 
Oh! that for me some home like this would smile, 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 

Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm! 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 

To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine! — 
That generous wish can soothe unpitied care, 

And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s prayer. 

Hore! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind, 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 

Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 

The boundless fields of rapture yet to be; 
T watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan, 
And learn the future by the past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement! on the ear of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 
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And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk, 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray, 
And shepherds dance at Summer’s opening day ; 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen 

Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men, 
And silent watch, on woodland heights around, 
The village curfew as it tolls profound. 

In Libyan groves, where damned rites are done, 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun, 
Truth shall arrest the murderous arm profane, 
Wild Obi flies — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home; 
Where’er degraded Nature bleeds and pines, 

From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines, 

Truth shall pervade th’ unfathomed darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair. — 
Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy load, 
And asks the image back that Heaven bestowed! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valor burns, 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Oh! sacred Truth! thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hops, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
When leagued Oppression poured to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars, 
Wavyed her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn; 
Tumultuous Horror brooded o’er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland —and to man! 

Warsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, — 

Oh! Heaven! he cried, my bleeding country save! — 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 

Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men! our country yet remains! 

By that dread name, we wave the sword on high! 
And swear for her to live! — with her to die! 

He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, — the watchword and reply ; 
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Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud toesin tolled their last alarm !— 
In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew: — 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a erime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; — 
Hopr, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked —as Koscrusxo fell! 
The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there, 
Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild ery of horror and dismay! 
Hark! as the smoldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call! 
Earth shook — red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious Nature shuddered at the ery! 
Oh! righteous Heaven; ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God; 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 
Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuetra bled! 
Friends of the world! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van! 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own! 
Oh! once again to Freedom’s eause return 
The patriot Tern —the Bruck or BAnnockpurRN! 
Yes! thy proud lords, unpitied land! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul— and dare be free! 
A little while, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
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And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled, 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world! 
* * * * * * 
Unfading Hore! when life’s last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour! 
Oh! then, thy kingdom comes! Immortal Power! 
What though each spark of earthborn rapture fiy 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life’s eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phenix spirit burns within! 
Oh! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die! 
Mysterious worlds, untraveled by the sun! 
Where Time’s far wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades and viewless spheres 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
"Tis Heaven’s commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai’s thunder, pealing from the cloud! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks, and hovers o’er the dark abyss! 
Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, lume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb; 
Melt, and dispel, ye specter doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness o’er the parting soul! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of Dismay, 
Chased on his night steed by the star of day! 
The strife is o’er — the pangs of Nature close, 
And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 
Hark! ag the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vale, 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill! 
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Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to burn, 

And doomed, like thee, to travel, and return. — 
Hark! from the world’s exploding center driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wheels, and adamantine car ; 
From planet whirled to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun! 
So hath the traveler of earth unfurled 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the world; 
And o’er the path by mortal never trod, 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God. 

Oh! lives there, Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind; 
Who, moldering earthward, ’reft of every trust, 
In joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? — 
There live, alas! of heaven-directed mien, 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee, Man! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire 
Light to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And, when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 
To night and silence sink for evermore !— 

Ave these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demigods of Fame ? 
is this your triumph— this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath Science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea— each mute and living thing! 
Launched with Iberia’s.vilot from the steep, 
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To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven, 


And wheeled in triumph through the signs of Heaven. 


Oh! Star-eyed science, hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of despair’? 

Then bind the palm, thy sage’s brow to suit, 

Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit! 

Ah me! the laureled wreath that Murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow’s tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the nightshade round the skeptic head. 
What is the bigot’s torch, the tyrant’s chain? 

I smile on death, if Heavenward Horr remain! 
But, if the warring winds of Nature’s strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life, 

If Chance awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 
Doomed o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know Delight but by her parting smile, 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while; 
Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom, 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb. 
Truth, ever lovely, —since the world began, 
The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 
How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing Virtue, pillowed on the heart! 

Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder rolled, 
And that were true which Nature never told, 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquered field ; 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed ! 

Oh! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate, 

The doom that bars us from a better fate; 

But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in! 

And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her martyr’s tomb, and read the lay. 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted vale, 

It darkly hints a melancholy tale! 

There as the homeless madman sits alone, 

In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan! 

And there, they say, a wizard orgy crowds, 

When the Moon lights her watchtower in the clouds, 
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Poor lost Alonzo! Fate’s neglected child! 

Mild be the doom of Heaven—as thou wert mild! 
For oh! thy heart in holy mold was cast, 

And all thy deeds were blameless, but the last. 

Poor lost Alonzo! still I seem to hear 

The clod that struck thy hollow-sounding bier! 

When Friendship paid, in speechless sorrow drowned, 
Thy midnight rites, but not on hallowed ground! 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave — oh! leave the light of Horr behind! 
What though my wingéd hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel visits, few and far between, 

Her musing mood shall every pang appease, 

And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please! 
Yes; let each rapture, dear to Nature, flee: 

Close not the light of Fortune’s stormy sea — 
Mirth, Music, Friendship, Love’s propitious smile, 
Chase every care, and charm a little while, 
Kestatie throbs the fluttering heart employ, 

And all her strings are harmonized to joy !— 

But why so short is Love’s delighted hour ? 

Why fades the dew on Beauty’s sweetest flower ? 
Why can no hymneéd charm of music heal 

The sleepless woes impassioned spirits feel ? 

Can Fancy’s fairy hands no veil create, 

To hide the sad realities of fate ?— 

No! not the quaint remark, the sapient rule, 
Nor all the pride of Wisdom’s worldly school, 
Have power to soothe, unaided and alone, 

The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone! 
When stepdame Nature every bliss recalls, 
Fleet as the meteor o’er the desert falls; 
When, ’reft of all, yon widowed sire appears 
A lonely hermit in the vale of years ; 

Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To Friendship, weeping at the couch of Woe ? 
No! but a brighter soothes the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassioned mold, she speaks to you! 
Weep not, she says, at Nature’s transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again! . , 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 
The tears of Love were hopeless, but for thee! 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 

If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
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Why dees <be brother of my childhood seem 
Restored awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view, 

By artless friendship blessed when life was new ? 
Eternal Hops! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 

Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. — 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 
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Locuiey’s WARNING. 
Seer — 
Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array t 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight: 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
’Tis thine, O Glenullin! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning: no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red-with the sign of despair ! 
Weep, Albin! to death and captivity led! 
Oh, weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave! 
Lochiel— 
Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright! 
Seer — . 
Ha! laugh’st. thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the North? 
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Lo! the death shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop, from his havoe on high! 

Ah! home let him speed, — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O crested Lochiel! the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 


Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 


Return to thy dwelling! all lonely return! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
Anda wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood! 


Lochiel — 


False wizard, avaunt! I have marshaled my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, — their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ! 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 


Seer — 


Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day ! 

For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 

Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight; 
Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! — 
Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors, — 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah! no; for a darker departure is near ; 

The war drum is muted, and black is the bier; 
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His death bell is tolling; O mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 

Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims! 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— 
Lochiel — 

Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 

Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame! 


HoweEntinpen, 1800. 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of fser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow, 
And ploodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


bo 
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Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few, shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


Ye Mariners or Encuanp. A Navan Opor 


Ye Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe, 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep, 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below — 
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As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no moze, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


Tur Barrie or tHe Barrio, 1801. 


Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown! 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s Crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone: 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


Like leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line: 
Tt was ten of April morn by the chime 
As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 


But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O’er the deadly space between: 

“ Hearts of oak!” our captains cried: when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death shade round the ships, 
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Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Again! again! again! 
And the havoe did not slack 
Till a feebler cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom; —= 
Then ceased ; — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail, 
Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom, 


Out spoke the Victor then, 
As he hailed them o’er the wave: 
“Ye are brothers! ye are men! 
And we conquer but to save, — 
So peace instead of death let us bring! 
But yield, proud foe! thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our king!” 


Then Denmark blessed our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose : 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 
As Death withdrew his shades from the day : 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


Now joy, Old England! raise 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze 

Whilst the wine cup shines in light! 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride, 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of Mame that died 
With the gallant good Riou: 
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Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing Glory to the souls 
Of the Brave! 


Lorp Uutin’s DAUGHTER. 


A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries “ Boatman, do not tarry: 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry!” 


“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle 
This dark and stormy water ?” 

“O I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


« And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


“His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Skould they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover?” 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight = 
“Til go, my chief, I’m ready: 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : — 


« And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer, 
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“O haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 
Vl meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 

When O! too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover : — 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, 
“ Across this stormy water: 

And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter!—O my daughter!” 


*Twas vain: the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


——0S{00—-— 


ROSE AYLMER. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
(1775-1864. } 


Au! wir avails the sceptered race! 
Ah! what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine, 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee, 
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CASTLE RACKRENT. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


(Mania Epcrworrn, English novelist, was born at Black Bourton, Oxford« 
shire, January 1, 1767, the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth. Her first 
novel, ‘‘Castle Rackrent,’’ a picture of Irish manners, appeared in 1798, and 
she then published from year to year other novels, moral tales, and treatises on 
education. Her best works are: ‘¢Castle Rackrent,”’ ‘‘ Belinda,’ ** Leonora,” 
‘¢ Patronage,” and ‘‘Ormond.’? She died at Edgeworthstown, May 22, 1849. ] 


[Supposed to be told by Thady Quirk, an old tenant.] 


Tue family of the Rackrents is, J am proud to say, one of 
the most ancient in the kingdom. Everybody knows this is 
not the old family name, which was O’Shaughlin, related to the 
kings of Ireland—but that was before my time. My grand- 
father was driver to the great Sir Patrick O’Shaughlin, and I 
heard him, when I was a boy, telling how the Castle Rackrent 
estate came to Sir Patrick; Sir Tallyhoo Rackrent was cousin- 
german to him, and had a fine estate of his own, only never a 
gate upon it, it being his maxim that a car was the best gate. 
Poor gentleman! he lost a fine hunter and his life, at last, by 
it, all in one day’s hunt. But I ought to bless that day, for 
the estate came straight into the family, upon one condition, 
which Sir Patrick O’Shaughlin at the time took sadly to heart, 
they say, but thought better of it afterwards, seeing how large 
a stake depended upon it: that he should, by Act of Parliament, 
take and bear the surname and arms of Rackrent. 

Now it was that the world was to see what was tm Sir 
Patrick. On coming into the estate he gave the finest en- 
tertainment ever was heard of in the country: not a man 
could stand after supper but Sir Patrick himself, who could 
sit out the best man in Ireland, let alone the three kingdoms 
itself. He had his house, from one year’s end to another, 
as full of company as ever it could hold, and fuller; for rather 
than be left out of the parties at Castle Rackrent, many gen- 
tlemen, and those men of the first consequence and landed 
estates in the country — such as the O’Neills of Ballynagrotty, 
and the Moneygawls of Mount Juliet’s Town, and O’Shannons 
of New Town Tullyhog —made it their choice, often and often, 
when there was no room to be had for love nor money, in 
long winter nights, to sleep in the chicken-house, which Sir 
Patrick had fitted up for the purpose of accommodating his 
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friends and the public in general, who honored him with 
their company unexpectedly at Castle Rackrent; and this 
went on I can’t tell you how long. The whole country rang 
with his praises! Long life to him! 

I’m sure I love to look upon his picture now, opposite to 
me; though I never saw him, he must have been a portly 
gentleman —his neck something short, and remarkable for the 
largest pimple on his nose, which, by his particular desire, is 
_ still extant in his picture, said to be a striking likeness, though 
taken when young. THe is said also to be the inventor of rasp- 
berry whisky, which is very likely, as nobody has ever appeared 
to dispute it with him, and as there still exists a broken punch- 
bowl at Castle Rackrent, in the garret, with an inscription to 
that effect—-a great curiosity. A few days before his death 
he was very merry; it being his honor’s birthday, he called 
my grandfather in — God bless him ! —to drink the company’s 
health, and filled a bumper himself, but could not carry it to 
his head, on account of the great shake in his hand; on this 
he cast his joke, saying: “ What would my poor father say to 
me if he was to pop out of the grave, and see me now? I 
remember, when I was a little boy, the first bumper of claret 
he gave me after dinner, how he praised me for carrying it so 
steady to my mouth. Here’s my thanks to him —a bumper 
toast.” Then he fell to singing the favorite song he learned | 
from his father —for the last time, poor gentleman —he sung 
it that night as loud and as hearty as ever, with a chorus : — 
He that goes to bed, and goes to bed sober, 

Falls as the leaves do, falls as the leaves do, and dies in October : 

But he that goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 

Lives as he ought to do, lives as he ought to do, and dies an honest 
fellow. 

Sir Patrick died that night: just as the company rose to 
drink his health with three cheers, he fell down in a sort of 
fit, and was carried off ; they sat it out, and were surprised, on 
inquiry in the morning, to find that it was all over with poor 
Sir Patrick. Never did any gentleman live and die more 
beloved in the country by rich and poor. His funeral was 
such a one as was never known before or since in the country ! 
All the gentlemen in the three counties were at it; far and 
near, how they flocked! my great-grandfather said, that to 
see all the women, even in their red cloaks, you would have 
taken them for the army drawn out. Then such a fine 
whillaluh ! you might have heard it to the farthest end of the 
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county, and happy the man who could get but a sight of the 
hearse ! 

But who'd have thought it? Just as all was going on 
right, through his own town they were passing, when the body 
was seized for debt. A rescue was apprehended from the 
mob ; but the heir, who attended the funeral, was against that, 
for fear of consequences, seeing that those villains who came 
to serve acted under the disguise of the law : so, to be sure, the 
law must take its course, and little gain had the creditors for 
their pains. First and foremost, they had the curses of the 
country: and Sir Murtagh Rackrent, the new heir, in the next 
place, on account of this affront to the body, refused to pay a 
shilling of the debts, in which he was countenanced by all the 
best gentlemen of property, and others of his acquaintance ; 
Sir Murtagh alleging in all companies that he all along meant 
to pay his father’s debts of honor, but the moment the law 
was taken of him, there was an end of honor to be sure. It 
was whispered (but none but the enemies of the family believe 
it) that this was all a sham seizure to get quit of the debts 
which he had bound himself to pay in honor. 

It’s a long time ago, there’s no saying how it was, but this 
for certain, the new man did not take at all after the old 
gentleman ; the cellars were never filled after his death, and 
no open house, or anything as it used to be; the tenants 
even were sent away without their whisky. I was ashamed 
myself, and knew not what to say for the honor of the 
family; but I made the best of a bad case, and laid it all 
at my lady’s door, for I did not like her anyhow, nor anybody 
else ; she was of the family of the Skinflints, and a widow; 
it was a strange match for Sir Murtagh ; the people in the 
country thought he demeaned himself greatly, but I said 
nothing: I knew how it was. Sir Murtagh was a great 
lawyer, and looked to the great Skinflint estate ; there, how- 
ever, he overshot himself ; for though one of the coheiresses, 
he was never the better for her, for she outlived him many’s 
the long day——he could not see that, to be sure, when he 
married her. I must say for her, she made him the best 
of wives, being a very notable, stirring woman, and looking 
close to everything. But I always suspected she had Scotch 
blood in her veins; anything else I could have looked over 
in her, from a regard to the family. 

She was a strict obseryer, .for. self and servants, of Lent, 


and all fast days, but not! holiday’. \One lof the MIS YRS kK lf 
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fainted three times the last day of Lent, to keep soul and body 
together we put a morsel of roast beef into her mouth, which 
came from Sir Murtagh’s dinner, who never fasted, not he ; but 
somehow or other it unfortunately reached my lady’s ears, and. 
the priest of the parish had a complaint made of it the next 
day, and the peor girl was forced, as soon as she could walk, to 
do penance for it, before she could get any peace or absolution, 
in the house or out of it. However, my lady was very chari- 
table in her own way. She had a charity school for poor chil- 
dren, where they were taught to read and write gratis, and 
where they were kept well to spinning gratis for my lady in 
return ; for she had always heaps of duty yarn from the tenants, 
and got all her household linen out of the estate from first to 
last ; for after the spinning, the weavers on the estate took it 
in hand for nothing, because of the looms my lady’s interest 
could get from the Linen Board to distribute gratis. Then 
there was a bleach-yard near us, and the tenant dare refuse my 
lady nothing, for fear of a lawsuit Sir Murtagh kept hanging 
over him about the water course. 

With these ways of managing, ’tis surprising how cheap my 
lady got things done, and how proud she was of it. Her table 
the same way, kept for next to nothing; duty fowls, and duty 
turkeys, and duty geese, came as fast as we could eat ’em, for 
my lady kept a sharp lookout, and knew to a tub of butter 
everything the tenants had, all round. They knew her way, 
and what with fear of driving for rent and Sir Murtagh’s law- 
suits, they were kept in such good order, they never thought 
of coming near Castle Rackrent without a present of something 
or other — nothing too much or too little for my lady — eggs, 
honey, butter, meal, fish, game, grouse, and herrings, fresh or 
salt, all went for something. As for their young pigs, we had 
them, and the best bacon and hams they could make up, with all 
young chickens in spring ; but they were a set of poor wretches, 
and we had nothing but misfortunes with them, always break- 
ing and running away. 

This, Sir Murtagh and my lady said, was all their former 
landlord Sir Patrick’s fault, who let ’em all get the half-year’s 
rent into arrear ; there was something in that to be sure. But 
Sir Murtagh was as much the contrary way; for let alone mak- 
ing English tenants! of them, every soul, he was always driving 
and driving, and pounding and pounding, and canting [auction- 


1 Te, exacting the rent the day it was due, and forcing the payment of all 
arrears, 
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ing] and canting, and replevying and replevying, and he made 
a good living of trespassing cattle ; there was always some ten- 
ant’s pig, or horse, or cow, or calf, or goose trespassing, which 
was so great a gain to Sir Murtagh, that he did not like to hear 
me talk of repairing fences. Then his heriots and duty work 
brought him in something, his turf was cut, his potatoes set 
and dug, his hay brought home, and in short, all the work 
about his house done for nothing; for in all our leases there 
were strict clauses heavy with penalties, which Sir Murtagh 
knew well how to enforce; so many days’ duty work of man 
and horse, from every tenant, he was to have, and had, every 
year ; and when a man vexed him, why, the finest day he could 
pitch on, when the cratur was getting in his own harvest or 
thatching his cabin, Sir Murtagh made it a principle to call 
upon him and his horse; so he taught ’em all, as he said, te 
know the law of landlord and tenant. 

As for law, I believe no man, dead or alive, ever loved it s« 
well as Sir Murtagh. He had once sixteen suits pending at a 
time, and I never saw him so much himself: roads, lanes, bogs, 
wells, ponds, eel-weirs, orchards, trees, tithes, vagrants, gravel- 
pits, sandpits, dunghills, and nuisances, everything upon the 
face of the earth furnished him good matter fora suit. He 
used to boast that he had a lawsuit for every letter in the 
alphabet. How I used to wonder to see Sir Murtagh in the 
midst of the papers in his office! Why, he could hardly turn 
about for them. I made bold to shrug my shoulders once in 
his presence, and thanked my stars I was not born a gentleman 
to so much toil and trouble ; but Sir Murtagh took me up short 
with his old proverb, “ Learning is better than house or land.” 
Out of forty-nine suits which he had, he never lost one but 
seventeen ; the rest he gained with costs, double costs, treble 
costs sometimes ; but even that did not pay. He was a very 
learned man in the law, and had the character of it; but how 
it was I can’t tell, these suits that he carried cost him a power 
of money; in the end he sold some hundreds a year of the 
family estate ; but he was a very learned man in the law, and f 
know nothing of the matter, except having a great regard for 
the family ; and I could not help grieving when he sent me to 
post up notices of the sale of the fee simple of the lands and 
appurtenances of 'Timoleague. 

“I know, honest Thady,” says he, to comfort me, “ what 
I’m about better than you do; I’m only selling to get the 
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ready money wanting to carry on my suit with spirit with the 
Nugents of Carrickashaughlin.” 

He was very sanguine about that suit with the Nugents 
of Carrickashaughlin. He could have gained it, they say, for 
certain, had it pleased Heaven to have spared him to us, and it 
would have been at the least a plump two thousand a year in his 
way; but things were ordered otherwise —for the best to be 
sure. Hedug up a fairy mount against my advice, and had no 
luck afterwards. Though a learned man in the law, he was a 
little too incredulous in other matters. I warned him that I 
heard the very Banshee that my grandfather heard under Sir 
Patrick’s window a few days before his death. But Sir Mur- 
tagh thought nothing of the Banshee, nor of his cough, with a 
spitting of blood, brought on, I understand, by catching cold in 
attending the courts, and overstraining his chest with making 
himself heard in one of his favorite causes. He was a great 
speaker with a powerful voice ; but his last speech was not in 
the courts at all. 

He and my lady, though both of the same way of thinking 
in some things, and though she was as good a wife and great 
economist as you could see, and he the best of husbands, as to 
looking into his affairs, and making money for his family; yet 
I don’t know how it was, they had a great deal of sparring and 
jarring between them. My lady had her privy purse ; and she 
had her weed ashes, and her sealing money upon the signing 
of all the leases, with something to buy gloves besides ; and 
besides, again often took money from the tenants, if offered 
properly, to speak for them to Sir Murtagh about abatements 
and renewals. Now the weed ashes and the glove money he 
allowed her clear perquisites ; though once when he saw her in 
anew gown saved out of the weed ashes, he told her to my 
face (for he could say a sharp thing) that she should not put 
on her weeds before her husband’s death. But in a dispute 
about an abatement my lady would have the last word, and 
Sir Murtagh grew mad; I was within hearing of the door, and 
now I wish I had made bold to step in. He spoke so loud, the 
whole kitchen was out on the stairs. All on a sudden he 
stopped, and my lady too. Something has surely happened, 
thought I; and so it was, for Sir Murtagh in his passion broke 
«w blood vessel, and all the law in the land could do nothing in 
that case. My lady sent for five physicians, but Sir Murtagh 
died, and was buried. She had a fine jointure settled upon her, 
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and took herself away, to the great joy of the tenantry. I 
never said anything one way or the other whilst she was part 
of the family, but got up to see her go at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

“It’s a fine morning, honest Thady,” says she ; “ good-by to 
ye.” And into the carriage she stepped without a word more, 
good or bad, or even half a crown; but I made my bow, and 
stood to see her safe out of sight for the sake of the family. 

Then we were all bustle in the house, which made me 
keep out of the way, for I walk slow and hate a bustle; but 
the house was all hurry-skurry, preparing for my new master. 
Sir Murtagh, I forgot to notice, had no childer; so the 
Rackrent estate went to his younger brother, a young, dashing 
officer, who came amongst us before I knew for the life of me 
whereabouts I was, in a gig or some of them things, with 
another spark along with him, and led horses, and servants, 
and dogs, and scarce a place to put any Christian of them 
into; for my late lady had sent all the feather beds off before 
her, and blankets and household linen, down to the very knive- 
cloths, on the cars to Dublin, which were all her own, lawfully 
paid for out of her own money. So the house was quite bare, 
and my young master, the moment ever he set foot in it out of 
his gig, thought all those things must come of themselves, I 
believe, for he never looked after anything at all, but harum- 
scarum called for everything as if we were conjurers, or he in 
a public-house. . . . 

A fine life we should have led, had he stayed amongst us, 
God bless him! He valued a guinea as little as any man: 
money to him was no more than dirt, and his gentleman and 
groom, and all belonging to him, the same; but the sporting 
season over, he grew tired of the place, and having got down a 
great architect for the house, and an improver for the grounds, 
and seen their plans and elevations, he fixed a day for settling 
with the tenants, but went off in a whirlwind to town, just as 
some of them came into the yard in the morning. A circular 
letter came next post from the new agent, with news that the 
master was sailed for England, and he must remit £500 to Bath 
for his use before a fortnight was at an end; bad news still for 
the poor tenants, no change still for the better with them. Sir 
Kit Rackrent, my young master, left all to the agent; and 
though he had the spirit of a prince, and lived away to the 
honor of his country abroad, which I was proud to hear of, what 
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were we the better for that at home? The agent was one of 
your middlemen, who grind the face of the poor, and can never 
bear a man with a hat upon his head; he ferreted the tenants 
out of their lives: not a week without a call for money, drafts 
upon drafts from Sir Kit: but I laid it all to the fault of the 
agent; for, says I, what can Sir Kit do with so much cash, and 
he a single man $ 

But still it went. Rents must be all paid up to the day, and 
afore ; no allowance for improving tenants, no consideration for 
those who had built upon their farms; no sooner was a lease 
out, but the land was advertised to the highest bidder ; all the 
old tenants turned out, when they spent their substance in the 
hope and trust of a renewal from the landlord. All was now 
let at the highest penny to a parcel of poor wretches, who 
meant to run away, and did so, after taking two crops out of 
the ground. Then fining down the year’s rent [renting very low 
for cash] came into fashion—anything for the ready penny; 
and with all this and presents to the agent and the driver [im- 
pounder of cattle for rent], there was no such thing as standing 
it... . About this time we learnt from the agent, as a great 
secret, how the money went so fast, and the reason of the thick 
coming of the master’s drafts: he was a little too fond of play: 
and Bath, they say, was no place for no young man of his for- 
tune, where there were so many of his own countrymen, too, hunt- 
ing him up and down, day and night, who had nothing to lose. 
At last, at Christmas, the agent wrote over to stop the drafts, 
for he could raise no more money on bond or mortgage, or from 
the tenants, or anyhow, nor had he any more to lend himself, 
and desired at the same time to decline the agency for the 
future, wishing Sir Kit his health and happiness, and the com- 
pliments of the season, for I saw the letter before ever it was 
sealed, when my son copied it. 

When the answer came there was a new turn in affairs, and 
the agent was turned out; and my son Jason, who had corre- 
sponded privately with his honor occasionally on business, was 
forthwith desired by his honor to take the accounts into his own 
hands, and look them over, till further orders. It was a very 
spirited letter to be sure: Sir Kit sent his service, and the com- 
pliments of the season, in return to the agent, and he would 
fight him with pleasure to-morrow, or any day, for sending him 
such a letter, if he was born a gentleman, which he was sorry 
(for both their sakes) to find (too late) he was not. Then, in 
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a private postscript, he condescended to tell us that all would 
be speedily settled to his satisfaction, and we should turn over 
a new leaf, for he was going to be married in a fortnight to the 
grandest heiress in England, and had only immediate occasion 
at present for £200, as he would not choose to touch his lady’s 
fortune for traveling expenses home to Castle Rackrent, where 
he intended to be, wind and weather permitting, early in the 
next month ; and desired fires, and the house to be painted, 
and the new building to go on as fast as possible, for the recep- 
tion of him and his lady before that time; with several words 
besides in the letter, which we could not make out because, 
God bless him! he wrote in such a flurry. 

My heart warmed to my new lady when I read this: I was 
almost afraid it was too good news to be true; but the girls 
fell to scouring, and it was well they did, for we soon saw his 
marriage in the paper, to a lady with I don’t know how many 
tens of thousand pounds to her fortune: then I watched the 
post-office for his landing ; and the news came to my son of his 
and the bride being in Dublin, and on the way home to Castle 
Rackrent. We had bonfires all over the country, expecting 
him down the next day, and we had his coming of age still to 
celebrate, which he had not time to do properly before he left 
the country ; therefore, a great ball was expected, and great 
doings upon his coming, as it were, fresh to take possession of 
his ancestors’ estate. I never shall forget the day he came 
home ; we had waited and waited all day long till eleven o’clock 
at night, and I was thinking of sending the boy to lock the 
gates, and giving them up for that night, when there came the 
carriages thundering up to the great hall door. I got the first 
sight of the bride; for when the carriage door opened, just as 
she had her foot on the steps, I held the flam [flambeau] full 
in her face to light her, at which she shut her eyes, but I had 
a full view of the rest of her, and greatly shocked I was, for by 
that light she was little better than a blackamoor, and seemed 
crippled ; but that was only sitting so long in the chariot. 

“ You’re kindly welcome to Castle Rackrent, my lady,” says 
I (vecollecting who she was). “Did your honor hear of the 
bonfires ? ” | 

His honor spoke never a word, nor so much as handed her 
up the steps— he looked to me no more like himself than noth- 
ing at all; I know I took him for the skeleton of his honor. I 
was not sure what to say next to one or t’other, but seeing she 
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was a stranger in a foreign country, I thought it but right to 
speak cheerful to her; so I went back again to the bonfires. 

“ My lady,” says I, as she crossed the hall, ‘* there would have 
been fifty times as many; but for fear of the horses, and fright- 
ening your ladyship, Jason and I forbid them, please your 
honor.” 

With that she looked at me a little bewildered. 

“ Will I have a fire lighted in the state-room to-night ?” was 
the next question I put to her, but never a word she answered ; 
so I concluded she could not speak a word of English; and was 
from foreign parts. The short and the long of it was, I couldn’t 
tell what to make of her; so I left her to herself, and went 
straight down to the servants’ hall to learn something for cer- 
tain about her. Sir Kit’s own man was tired, but the groom 
set him a-talking at last, and we had it all out before ever I 
closed my eyes that night. The bride might well be a great 
fortune —she was a Jewish by all accounts, who are famous for 
their great riches. I had never seen any of that tribe or nation 
before, and could only gather that she spoke a strange kind of 
English of her own, that she could not abide pork or sausages, 
and went neither to church or mass. Mercy upon his honor’s 
poor soul, thought I; what will become of him and his, and all 
of us, with his heretic blackamoor at the head of the Castle Rack- 
rent estate? I never slept a wink all night for thinking of it ; 
but before the servants I put my pipe in my mouth, and kept 
my mind to myself, for I had a great regard for the family ; and 
after this, when strange gentlemen’s servants came to the house, 
and would begin to talk about the bride, I took care to put the 
best foot foremost, and passed her for a nabob in the kitchen, 
which accounted for her dark complexion and everything. 

The very morning after they came home, however, I saw 
plain enough how things were between Sir Kit and my lady, 
though they were walking together arm in arm after breakfast 
looking at the new building and the improvements. 

“Old Thady,” said my master, just as he used to do, “how 
do you do?” 

“Very well, I thank your honor’s honor,” said I; but I saw 
he was not well pleased, and my heart was in my mouth as | 
walked along after him. 

‘Is the large room damp, Thady ?” said his honor. 

“Oh damp, your honor ! how should it be but as dry asa 
bone,” says I, “after all the fires we have kept in it day and 
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night? It’s the barrack-room [visitor’s room with several 
beds] your honor’s talking on.” 

“And what is a barrack-room, pray, my dear?” were the 
first words I ever heard out of my lady’s lips. 

“ No matter, my dear,” said he; and went on talking to me, 
ashamed-like I should witness her ignorance. To be sure, to 
hear her talk one might have taken her for an innocent, for it 
was, “ What’s this, Sir Kit?” and “ What’s that, Sir Kit?” all 
the way we went. To be sure, Sir Kit had enough to do to 
answer her. 

«“ And what do you call that, Sir Kit?” said she; ‘that — 
that looks like a pile of black bricks, pray, Sir Kit Ae 

“My turf-stack, my dear,” said my master, and bit his 
lip. 

«“ Where have you lived, my lady, all your life, not to know 
a turf-stack when you sce it?” thought I; but I said nothing. 
Then by and by she takes out her glass, and begins spying over 
the country. 

“ And what's all that black swamp out yonder, Sir Kit?” 
says she. 

“My bog, my dear,” says he, and went on whisthng. 

“It’s a very ugly prospect, my dear,” says she. 

“ You don’t see it, my dear,” says he, “ for we've planted it 
out ; when the trees grow up in summer-time — ” says he. 

“ Where are the trees,” said she, “my dear?” still looking 
through her glass. 

« You are blind, my dear,” says he; “what are these under 
your eyes?” 

«“ These shrubs?” said she. 

“Trees,” said he. 

“Maybe they are what you call trees in Ireland, my dear,” 
said she ; “but they are not a yard high, are they ?” 

“They were planted out but last year, my lady,” says I, to 
soften matters between them, for I saw she was going the way 
to make his honor mad with her: “they are very well grown 
for their age, and youll not see the bog of Allyballycarrick- 
o’shaughlin at-all-at-all through the screen, when once the leaves 
come out. But, my lady, you must not quarrel with any part 
or parcel of Allyballycarricko’shaughlin, for you don’t know 
how many hundred years that same bit of bog has been in the 
family ; we would not part with the bog of Allyballycarrick- 
o’shaughlin upon no account at all: it cost the late Sir Murs 
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tagh two hundred good pounds to defend his title to it and 
boundaries against the O’Learys, who cut a road through it.” 

Now one would have thought this would have been hint 
enough for my lady, but she fell to laughing like one out of 
their right mind, and made me say the name of the bog over 
for her to get it by heart, a dozen times; then she must ask 
me how to spell it, and what was the meaning of it in English 
—Sir Kit standing by whistling all the while. I verily believed 
she laid the corner stone of all her future misfortunes at that 
very instant ; but I said no more, only looked at Sir Kit. 

There were no balls, no dinners, no doings; the country 
was all disappointed — Sir Kit’s gentleman said in a whisper to 
me, it was all my lady’s own fault, because she was so obstinate 
about the cross. 

“ What cross?” says I; “is it about her being a heretic ?” 

* Oh, no such matter,” says he ; ‘“*my master does not mind 
her heresies, but her diamond cross — it’s worth I can’t tell you 
how much, and she has thousands of English pounds concealed 
in diamonds about her, which she as good as promised to give 
up tomy master before he married; but now she won’t part 
with any of them, and she must take the consequences.” 

Her honeymoon, at least her Irish honeymoon, was scarcely 
well over, when his honor one morning said to me, * Thady, 
buy me a pig!” and then the sausages were ordered, and here 
was the first open breaking-out of my lady’s troubles. My 
lady came down herself into the kitchen to speak to the cook 
about the sausages, and desired never to see them more at her 
table. Now my master had ordered them, and my lady knew 
that. ‘The cook took my lady’s part, because she never came 
down into the kitchen, and was young and innocent in house- 
keeping, which raised her pity; besides, said she, at her own 
table, surely my lady should order and disorder what she pleases. 
But the cook soon changed her note, for my master made it a 
principle to have the sausages, and swore at her for a Jew her- 
self, till he drove her fairly out of the kitchen ; then, for fear of 
her place, and because he threatened that my lady should give 
her no discharge without the sausages, she gave up, and from 
that day forward always sausages, or bacon, or pig meat in some 
shape or other, went up to table: upon which my lady shut 
herself up in her own room, and my master said she might stay 
there, with an oath; and to make sure of her, he turned the 
key in the door, and kept it ever after in his pocket. 
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We none of us ever saw or heard her speak for seven years 
after that: he carried her dinner himself. Then his honor 
had a great deal of company to dine with him, and balls in the 
house, and was as gay and gallant, and as much himself as 
before he was married; and at dinner he always drank my 
Lady Rackrent’s good health and so did the company, and he 
sent out always a servant with his compliments to my Lady 
Rackrent, and the company was drinking her ladyship’s health, 
and begged to know if there was anything at table he might 
send her, and the man came back, after the sham errand, with 
my Lady Rackrent’s compliments, and she was very much 
obliged to Sir Kit—she did not wish for anything, but drank 
the company’s health. The country, to be sure, talked and 
wondered at my lady’s being shut up, but nobody chose to 
interfere or ask any impertinent questions, for they knew my 
master was a man very apt to give a short answer himself, and 
likely to call a man out for it afterwards; he was a famous 
shot, had killed his man before he came of age, and nobody 
scarce dared look at him whilst at Bath. 

Sir Kit’s character was so well known in the country that 
he lived in peace and quietness ever after, and was a great 
favorite with the ladies, especially when in process of time, in 
the fifth year of her confinement, my Lady Rackrent fell ill and 
took entirely to her bed, and he gave out that she was now skin 
and bone, and could not last through the winter. In this he 
had two physicians’ opinions to back him (for now he called 
in two physicians for her), and tried all his arts to get the 
diamond cross from her on her deathbed, and to get her to 
make a will in his favor of her separate possessions 5 but there 
she was too tough for him. He used to swear at her behind 
her back after kneeling to her face, and call her in the presence 
- of his gentleman his stiff-necked Israelite, though before he 
married her that same gentleman told me he used to call her 
Chow he could bring it out, I don’t know) “my pretty Jessica!” 
To be sure it must have been hard for her to guess what sort 
of a husband he reckoned to make her. 

When she was lying, to all expectation, on her deathbed 
of a broken heart, I could not but pity her, though she was a 
Jewish, and considering too it was no fault of hers to be taken 
with my master, so young as she was at the Bath, and so fine a 
gentleman as Sir Kit was when he courted her; and consider- 
ing too, after all they had heard and seen of him as a husband, 
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there were now no less than three ladies in our county talked 
of for his second wife, all at daggers drawn with each other, as 
his gentleman swore, at the balls, for Sir Kit for their partner 
—TI could not but think them bewitched, but they all reasoned 
with themselves that Sir Kit would make a good husband to any 
Christian but a Jewish, I suppose, and especially as he was now 
a reformed rake : and it was not known how my lady’s fortune 
was settled in her will, nor how the Castle Rackrent estate was 
all mortgaged, and bonds out against him, for he was never 
cured of his gaming tricks; but that was the only fault he had, 
God bless him ! 

My lady had a sort of fit and it was given out that she was 
dead, by mistake: this brought things to a sad crisis for my 
poor master. One of the three ladies showed his letters to her 
brother, and claimed his promises, whilst another did the same. 
I don’t mention names. Sir Kit, in his defense, said he would 
meet any man who dared to question his conduct; and as to 
the ladies, they must settle it amongst them who was to be his 
second, and his third, and his fourth, while his first was still 
alive, to his mortification and theirs. 

Upon this, as upon all former occasions, he had the voice 
of the country with him, on account of the great spirit and 
propriety he had acted with. He met and shot the first lady’s 
brother: the next day he called out the second, who had a 
wooden leg, and their place of meeting by appointment being 
m a new-ploughed field, the wooden-leg man stuck fast in it. 
Sir Kit, seeing his situation, with great candor fired his pistol 
over his head; upon which the seconds interposed, and con- 
vinced the parties there had been a slight misunderstanding 
between them: thereupon they shook hands cordially, and went 
home to dinner together. This gentleman, to show the world 
how they stood together, and by the advice of the friends of 
both parties, to reéstablish his sister’s injured reputation, went 
out with Sir Kit as his second, and carried his message next 
day to the last of his adversaries: I never saw him in such fine 
spirits as that day he went out—sure enough he was within 
ames-ace of getting quit handsomely of all his enemies; but 
unluckily, after hitting the toothpick out of his adversary’s 
finger and thumb, he received a ball in a vital part, and was 
brought home, in little better than an hour after the affair, 
speechless on a handbarrow to my lady. 

We got the key out of his pocket the first thing we did, and 
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my son Jason ran to unlock the barrack-room, where my lady 
had been shut up for seven years, to acquaint her with the fatal 
accident. The surprise bereaved her of her senses at first, nor 
would she believe but we were putting some new trick upon 
her, to entrap her out of her jewels, for a great while, till Jason 
bethought himself of taking her to the window, and showed her 
the men bringing Sir Kit up the avenue upon the handbarrow, 
which had immediately the desired effect; for directly she 
burst into tears, and pulling her cross from her bosom, she 
kissed it with as great devotion as ever I witnessed, and lifting 
up her eyes to heaven, uttered some ejaculation, which none 
present heard; but I take the sense of it to be, she returned 
thanks for this unexpected interposition in her favor when she 
had least reason to expect it. 

My master was greatly lamented: and there was no life 
in him when we lifted him off the barrow, so he was laid out 
immediately, and “waked” the same night. The country was 
all in an uproar about him, and not a soul but cried shame upon 
his murderer, who would have been hanged surely, if he could 
have been brought to his trial, whilst the gentlemen in the coun- 
try were up about it; but he very prudently withdrew himself 
to the Continent before the affair was made public. As for the 
young lady who was the immediate cause of the fatal accident, 
however innocently, she could never show her head after at the 
balls in the county or any place; and by the advice of her 
friends and physicians, she was ordered soon after to Bath, 
where it was expected, if anywhere on this side of the grave, 
she would meet with the recovery of her health and lost peace 
of mind. 

As a proof of his great popularity, I need only add that 
there was a song made upon my master’s untimely death in 
the newspapers, which was in everybody’s mouth, singing up 
and down through the country, even down to the mountains, 
only three days after his unhappy exit. He was also greatly 
bemoaned at the Curragh [great racing grounds], where his 
cattle were well known; and all who had taken up his bets 
were particularly inconsolable for his loss to society. His stud 
sold at the cant [auction] at the greatest price ever known 
in the county; his favorite horses were chiefly disposed of 
amongst his particular friends, who would give any price for 
his sake: but no ready money was required by the new het, 
who wished not to displease any of the gentlemen of the neigh; 
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borhood just upon his coming to settle amongst them; so a 
long credit was given where requisite, and the cash has never 
been gathered in from that day to this. 

But to return to my lady. She got surprisingly well after 
my master’s decease. No sooner was it known for certain that 
he was dead, than all the gentlemen within twenty miles of us 
came in a body, as it were, to set my lady at liberty, and to 
protest against her confinement, which they now for the first 
time understood was against her own consent. ‘The ladies too 
were as attentive as possible, striving who should be foremost 
with their morning visits; and they that saw the diamonds 
spoke very handsomely of them, but thought it a pity they 
were not bestowed, if it had so pleased God, upon a lady who 
would have become them better. All these civilities wrought 
little with my lady, for she had taken an unaccountable preju- 
dice against the country, and ,everything belonging to it, and 
was so partial to her native land that after parting with the 
cook, which she did immediately upon my master’s decease, I 
never knew her easy one instant, night or day, but when she 
was packing up to leave us. 

Had she meant to make any stay in Ireland, I stood a great 
chance of being a great favorite with her; for when she found 
I understood the weathercock, she was always finding some 
pretense to be talking to me, and asking me which way the 
wind blew, and was it likely, did I think, to continue fair for 
England, But when I saw she had made up her mind to spend 
the rest of her days upon her own income and jewels in England, 
I considered her quite as a foreigner, and not at all any longer 
as part of the family. She gave no vails to the servants at 
Casile Rackrent at parting, notwithstanding the old proverb of 
“as rich as a Jew,” which she, being a Jewish, they built upon 
with reason. But from first to last she brought nothing but 
misfortunes amongst us; and if it had not been all along with 
her, his honor, Sir Kit, would have been now alive in all appear: 
ance. Her diamond cross was, they say, at the bottom of it all; 
and it was a shame for her, being his wife, not to show more 
duty, and to have given it up when he condescended to ask so 
often for such a bit of a trifle in his distresses, especially when 
he all along made it no secret he married for money. But 
we will not bestow another thought upon her. This much I 
thought it lay upon my conscience to say, in justice to my poor 
master’s memory. 
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OVER THE BRINK OF TREASON. 
By SCHILLER. 


[Jonann Curisrorn Friepricu voy Scurirer, the famous German poet and 
dramatist, was born at Marbach, Wiirtemberg, November 10, 1759. He studied 
law and medicine at Stuttgart and was appointed surgeon to a Wiirtemberg 
regiment. Objecting to the restraint imposed upon him by the Duke of Witr- 
temberg in consequence of the production of his first play, ‘‘ The Robbers” 
(1782), he left the army and went to Mannheim, Leipsic, Dresden, Jena, and 
Weimar, where he became the firm friend of Goethe, From 1789 to 1799 
Schiller held a professorship at Jena, and during this period published ‘‘ The 
History of the Thirty Years’ War.” He died at Weimar, May 9, 1805, of an 
affection of the lungs. Besides the works already mentioned, Schiller wrote 
‘¢The History of the Revolt of the Netherlands”’ ; the dramas ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” 
‘¢ Maid of Orleans,”’ ‘¢ Bride of Messina,” ‘‘ William Tell’’; and the trilogy of 
‘‘ Wallenstein.’ Among his lyric pieces are; ‘‘ The Ring of Polyerates,”’ ‘* The 
Diver,” *“‘ The Knight of Toggenburg,”’ and ‘* The Song of the Bell.’’] 


(From Coleridge's translation. ) 


[Wrangel, a Swedish officer, has approached Wallenstein with splendid offers 
to betray the Emperor’s cause in the Thirty Years’ War, which he, re- 
sentful of the Emperor's ingratitude and jealousy, has not repelled. ] 


Present: WAtLENSTEIN, TertsKy (his brother-in-law), and InLo 


( field-marshat). 
Illo — 
Ts’t all right ? 
Tertsky — Are you compromised ? 
Iilo — This Swede 
Went smiling from you. Yes! youre compromised. 
Wallenstein — 


As yet is nothing settled: and (well-weighed) 
I feel myself inclined to leave it so. 
Tertsky — 
How? What is that? 
Wallenstein — 
Come on me what will come, 
The doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ! 
Tertsky — 
Nay, but bethink you, Duke! 
Wallenstein — 
To live upon the mercy of these Swedes ! 
Of these proud-hearted Swedes! I could not bear it. 
Lilo — 
Goest thou as fugitive, as mendicant ? 
Bringest thou not more to them than thou receivest ? 


Enter the Countess TERTSKY. 
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Wallenstein — 
Who sent for you? There is no business here 
For women. 
Countess — I come to bid you joy. 
Wallenstein — 
Use thy authority, Tertsky, bid her go... - 
Countess [to the others] — 
Ha! what new scruple ? 
Tertsky — 
The Duke will not. 
Countess — 
He will not what he must! 
Ilo — 
It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience, 
And of fidelity. 
Countess — How ? then, when all 
Lay in the far-off distance, when the road 
Stretched out before thine eyes interminably, 
Then hadst thou courage and resolve; and now, 
Now that the dream is being realized, 
The purpose ripe, the issue ascertained, 
Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ? 
Planned merely, ’tis a common felony ; 
Accomplished, an immortal undertaking : 
And with success comes pardon hand in hand; 
For all event is God’s arbitrament. .. . 
Wallenstein — 
If there were yet a choice! if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible — I still 
Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 
Countess — 
Desir’st thou nothing further? Such a way 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 
Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life ; determine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes, too, 
As well as Fame and Fortune. —'To Vienna — 
Hence — to the Emperor — kneel before the throne ; 
Take a full coffer with thee — say aloud, 
Thou didst but wish to prove thy fealty ; 
Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 
Illo — 
For that too, ’tis too late. They know too much. 
He would but bear his own head to the block 
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Countess — 
I fear not that. They have not evidence 
To attaint him legally, and they avoid 
The avowal of an arbitrary power. 
They'll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 
I see how all will end. The King of Hungary 
Makes his appearance, and ’twill of itself 
Be understood, and then the Duke retires. 
There will not want a formal declaration. 
The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army; and so all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs ; and now ’tis stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build, 
Superintend his horses’ pedigrees; 
Creates himself a court, gives golden keys, 
And in fine proportions, and nice etiquette; 
Keeps open table with high cheer; in brief 
Commenceth mighty King — in miniature. 
And while he prudently demeans himself, 
And gives himself no actual importance, 
He will be let appear whate’er he likes ; 
And who dares doubt, that Friedland will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour ? 
Well now, what then? Duke Friedland is as others, 
A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raised 
To price and currency, a Jonah’s Gourd, 
An overnight creation of court-favor, 
Which with an undistinguishable ease 
Makes Baron or makes Prince. 
Wallenstein [in extreme agitation |— 
Take her away. 
Countess — 
Art thou in earnest? I entreat thee! Canst thou 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own grave, 
So ignominiously to be dried up ? 
Thy life, that arrogated such an height 
To end in such a nothing! To be nothing, 
When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil; 
But to become a nothing, having been — 
Wallenstein [starts up in violent agitation] — 
Show me a way out of this stifling crowd, 
Ye Powers of Aidance! Show me such a way 
As I am capable of going. —I 
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Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prattler ; 
I cannot warm by thinking; cannot say 
To the good luck that turns her back upon me, 
Magnanimously : “ Go! I need thee not.” 
Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 
Dangers nor sacrifices will I shun, 
If so I may avoid the last extreme ; 
But ere I sink down into nothingness, 
Leave off so little, who began so great, 
Ere that the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 
This age and after-ages speak my name | 
With hate and dread; and Friedland be redemption 
For each accursed deed ! 
Countess — What is there here, then, 
So against nature? Help me to perceive it! 
O let not Superstition’s mighty goblins 
Subdue thy clear bright spirit! Art thou bid 
To murder ? — with abhorred accursed poniard, 
To violate the breasts that nourished thee ? 
That were against our nature, that might aptly 
Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken. 
Yet, not a few, and for a meaner object, 
Have ventured even this, ay, and performed it. 
What is there in thy case so black and monstrous ? 
Thou art aceused of treason — whether with 
Or without justice is not now the question — 
Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 
Of the power which thou possessest — Friedland! Duke! 
Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, 
That doth not all his living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of his life ? 
What deed so daring, which necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify ? 
Wallenstein — 
Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me: 
He loved me; he esteemed me; I was placed 
The nearest to his heart. Full many a time 
We, like familiar friends, both at one table, 
Have banqueted together. He and T— 
And the young kings themselves held me the basin 
Wherewith to wash me —and is’t come to this ? 
Countess — 
So faithfully preserv’st thou each small favor, 
And hast no memory for contumelies ? 
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Must I remind thee, how at Regensburg 

This man repaid thy faithful services ? 

All ranks and all conditions in the Empire 

Thou hast wronged, to make him great, — hadst loaded on thee, 
On thee, the hate, the curse of the whole world. 

No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why ? because thou hadst existed only 

For the Emperor. To the Emperor alone 

Slung Friedland in that storm that gathered round him 
At Regensburg in the Diet—— and he dropped thee! 

He let thee fall! He let thee fall a victim 

To the Bavarian, to that insolent! 

Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 

And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, 

Thou wert let drop into obscurity. — 

Say not, the restoration of thy honor 

Has made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest good will was it that replaced thee, 

The law of hard necessity replaced thee, 

Which they had fain opposed, but that they could not. 


Wallenstein — 


Dountess 


Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 
Nor yet to his affection I’m indebted 
For this high office; and if I abuse it, 

I shall therein abuse no confidence. 


Affection! Confidence! — They needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 

Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 

Ts served, who'll have the thing and not the symbol, 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

And at the rudder places him, e’en though 

She had been forced to take him from the rabble— 
She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 

In this high office, it was she that gave thee 

Thy letters patent of inauguration, 

For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 

This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets! At the approach 
Of extreme Peril, when a hollow image 

Ts found a hollow image and no more, 

Then falls the power into the mighty hands 

Of Nature, of the spirit giant-born, 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 

Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 
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And, like the emancipated force of fire, 

Unmastered scorches, ere it reaches them, 

Their finespun webs, their artificial policy. 
Wallenstein — 

’Tis true! they saw me always as | am — 

Always! I did not cheat them in the bargain. 

T never hold it worth my pains to hide 

The bold, all-grasping habit of my soul. 
Countess — 

Nay rather —thou hast ever shown thyself 

A formidable man, without restraint ; 

Hast exercised the full prerogatives 

Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 

Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou, 

Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 

But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 

TIntrusted such a power in hands they feared. 

For, by the laws of Spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

That acts in strict consistence with itself. 

Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 

Wert thou another being, then, when thou 

Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire, 

And sword, and desolation, through the circles 

Of Germany, the universal scourge, 

Didst mock all ordinances of the empire, 

The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 

Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy, 

All to extend thy Sultan’s domination ? 

Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 

Thy haughty will, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no! the Emperor felt no touch of conscience, 


What served him pleased him, and without a murmur 


He stamped his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 

What at that time was right, because thou didst it 

For him, to-day is all at once become 

Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 

Against him. —O most flimsy superstition ! 
Wallenstein [rising] — 

T never saw it in this hght before. 

*Tis even so. The Emperor perpetrated 

Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 

And even this prince’s mantle, which I wear, 

T owe to what were services to him, 

But most high misdemeanors ’gainst the Empire, 
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Countess — 
Then betwixt thee and him (confess it, Friedland !) 
The point can be no more of right and duty, 
Only of power and the opportunity. 
That opportunity, lo! it comes yonder, 
Approaching with swift steeds; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot-seat, 
Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 
Of the now empty seat. The moment comes — 
It is already here, when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 
The constellations stand victorious o’er thee, 
The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 
And tell thee, “ Now’s the time!” The starry courses 
Hast thou thy life long measured to no purpose ? 
The quadrant and the circle, were they playthings ? 
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[ Pointing to the different objects in the room. 


The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven, 

Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee 
In dumb, foreboding symbols hast thou placed 
These seven presiding Lords of Destiny — 

For toys? Is all this preparation nothing ? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 

That even to thyself it doth avail 

Nothing, and hast no influence over thee 

In the great moment of decision ? — 


Wallenstein [during this last speech walks up and down with inward 
struggles, laboring with passions ; then suddenly stands still, then 


interrupting the COUNTESS | — 
Wrangel to me —I will instantly 
Dispatch three couriers — 
Tllo [hurrying out | — 
God in heaven be praised ! 
Wallenstein — 
It is his evil genius and mine. 
Our evil genius! It chastises him 
Through me, the instrument of his ambition; 
And I expect no less, than that Revenge 
F’en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 
Who sows the serpent’s teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel — dark Misgiving, 
An ominous Sinking at the inmost heart, 
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He can no longer trust me — Then no longer 

Can I retreat— so come that which must come. — 

Still Destiny preserves its due relations, 

The heart within us is its absolute 

Vicegerent. [ To TERTSKY. 
Go, conduct your Gustave Wrangel 

To my state cabinet. — Myself will speak 

The couriers. — And dispatch immediately 

A servant for Octavio Piccolomini. 
[ To the CouNnTESS, who cannot conceal her triumph. 

No exultation — woman, triumph not ! 

For jealous are the Powers of Destiny. 

Joy premature, and Shouts ere victory, 

Incroach upon their rights and privileges. 

We sow the seed and they the growth determine. { Exit. 


FRIDOLIN. 
By SCHILLER. 
(Bulwer’s Translation.) 


A HARMLEss lad was Fridolin, 
A pious youth was he; 

He served, and sought her grace to win. 
Count Savern’s fair ladye ; 

And gentle was the dame as fair, 

And light the toils of service there; 

And yet the woman’s wildest whim 

In her — had been but joy to him. 


Soon as the early morning shone, 
Until the vesper bell, 
For her sweet hest he lived alone, 
Nor e’er could serve too well. 
She bade him oft not labor so: 
But then his eyes would overflow. .. 
It seemed a sin if strength could swerve 
From that one thought— her will to serve! 


And so of all her house, the dame 
Most favored him always; 

And from her lips forever came 
His unexhausted praise, 
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On him, more hke some gentle child, 
Than serving-youth the-lady smiled, 
And took a harmless pleasure in 
The comely looks of Fridolin. 


For this, the Huntsman Robert’s heart 
The favored henchman cursed ; 
And long, till ripened into art, 
The hateful envy nursed. 
His lord was rash of thought and deed: 
And thus the knave the deadly seed 
(As from the chase they homeward rode) 
That poisons thought to fury, sowed : — 


“Your lot, great Count, in truth is fair, 
(Thus spoke the eraft suppressed :) 

The gnawing tooth of doubt can ne’er 
Consume your golden rest. 

He who a noble spouse can claim, 

Sees love begirt with holy shame ; 

Her truth no villain arts ensnare — 

The smooth seducer comes not there.” 


“How now! — bold man, what sayest thou?” 
The frowning Count replied — 

« Think’st thou I build on woman’s vow, 
Unstable as the tide ? 

Too well the flatterer’s lip allureth — 

On firmer ground my faith endureth ; 

The Count Von Savern’s wife unto, 

No smooth seducer comes to woo!” 


“Right!” quoth the other, “ and your seorn 
The fool enow chastises, 
Who though a simple vassal born, 
Himself so highly prizes; 
Who buoys his heart with rash desires, 
And to the dame he serves aspires.” 
“How!” cried the Count, and trembled —“ How! 
Of one who lives, then, speakest thou ?” 


“Surely ; can that to all revealed 
Be all unknown to you? 

Yet, from your ear if thus concealed 
Let me be silent too.” 
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Out burst the Count, with gasping breath, 

“ Fool — fool !—thou speak’st the words of death ! 
What brain has dared so bold a sin?” 

“My lord, I speak of Fridolin! 


“His face 1s comely to behold —” 
He adds —- then paused with art. 

The Count grew hot —the Count grew cold — 
The words had pierced his heart. 

“My gracious master sure must see 

That only in her eyes lives he ; 

Behind your board he stands unheeding, 

Close by her chair — his passion feeding. 


“ And then the rhymes—” “The rhymes!” “The same— 
Confessed the frantic thought.” 

“Confessed!” “ Aye, and a mutual flame 
The foolish boy besought ! 

No doubt the Countess, soft and tender, 

Forbore the lines to you to render, ... 

And I repent the babbling word 

That ’scaped my lips — What ails my lord?” 


Straight to a wood, in scorn and shame, 
Away Count Savern rode, 
Where, in the soaring furnace-flame, 
The molten iron glowed. 
Here, late and early, still the brand 
Kindled the smiths, with crafty hand ; 
The bellows heave and the sparkles fly, 
As if they would melt the mountains high. 


Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, 
In interleagued endeavor ; 
The mill wheel, whirled amidst the wave, 
Rolls on for aye and ever — 
Here, day and night, resounds the clamor, 
While measured beats the heaving hammer; 
And, suppled in that ceaseless storm, 
Iron to iron stamps a form. 


Two smiths before Count Savern bend, 
Forth-beckoned from their task. 

“The first whom I to you may send, 
And who of you may ask — 
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‘ Have you my lord’s command obeyed ?? 
— Thrust in the hell-fire yonder made; 
Shrunk to the cinders of your ore, 

Let him offend mine eyes no more!” 


Then gloated they —the grisly pair — 
They felt the hangman’s zest; 
For senseless as the iron there, 
The heart lay in the breast. 
And hied they, with the bellows’ breath, 
To strengthen still the furnace-death ; 
The murder-priests nor flag nor falter — 
Wait the victim — trim the altar! 


The huntsman seeks the page — God wot, 
How smooth a face hath he! 

“ Off, comrade, off! and tarry not; 
Thy lord hath need of thee !” 

Thus spoke his lord to Fridolin, 

“ Haste to the forge the wood within, 

And ask the serfs who ply the trade — 

‘ Have you my lord’s command obeyed ?? 


“Tt shall be done” —and to the task 
He hies without delay. 
Had she no hest ? —’twere well to ask, 
To make less long the way. 
So, wending backward at the thought, 
The youth the gracious lady sought. 
“Ere I go to the forge, I have come to thee: 
Hast thou any commands by the road for me?” 


“JT fain,” thus spake that lady fair, 

In winsome tone and low, 
“ But for mine infant ailing there, 

To hear the mass would go. 
Go thou, my child — and on the way, 
For me and mine thy heart shall pray; 
Repent each sinful thought of thine — 
So shall thy soul find grace for mine!” 


Forth on the welcome task he wends, 
Her wish the task endears, 

Till, where the quiet hamlet ends 
A sudden sound he hears. 
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To and fro the church bell, swinging, 
Cheerily, clearly forth is ringing; 
Knolling souls that would repent 

To the Holy Sacrament. 


He thought, “Seek God upon thy way, 
And he will come to thee!” 

He gains the House of Prayer to pray, 
But all stood silently. 

It was the Harvest’s merry reign, 

The scythe was busy in the grain, 

One clerkly hand the rites require 

To serve the mass and aid the choir. 


At once the good resolve he takes, 
As sacristan to serve: 

“No halt,” quoth he, “the footstep makes, 
That doth but heavenward swerve!” 

So, on the priest, with humble soul, 

He hung the cingulum and stole, 

And eke prepares each holy thing 

To the high mass administ’ring. 


Now, as the ministrant, before 
The priest he took his stand; 
Now towards the altar moved, and bore 
The mass-book in his hand. 
Rightward, leftward kneeleth he, 
Watchful every sign to see; 
Tinkling, as the sanctus fell, 
Thrice at each holy name, the bell. 


Now the meek priest, bending lowly, 
Turns unto the solemn shrine, 

And with lifted hand and holy, 

* Rears the cross divine. 

While the clear bell, lightly swinging, 

That boy-sacristan is ringing ; — 

Strike their breasts, and down inclining, 

Kneel the crowd, the symbol signing. 


Still in every point excelling, 
With a quick and nimble art — 

Every custom in that dwelling 
Knew the boy by heart! 
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To the close he tarried thus, 

Till Vobiscum Dominus ; 

To the crowd inclines the priest, 

And the crowd have signed —and ceased! 


Now back in its appointed place, 
His footsteps but delay 
To range each symbol sign of grace —- 
Then forward on his way. 
So, conscience cal, he lightly goes; 
Before his steps the furnace glows; 
His lips, the while (the count completing), 
Twelve paternosters slow-repeating. 


He gained the forge —the smiths surveyed, 
As there they grimly stand : 

“ How fares it, friends ?— have ye obeyed,” 
He cried, “my lord’s command ?” 

“Ho! ho!” they shout and ghastly grin, 

And point the furnace-throat within : 

“ With zeal and heed, we did the deed — 

The master’s praise, the servants’ meed.” 


On, with this answer, onward home, 

With fleeter step he flies ; 
Afar, the Count beheld him come — 

He scarce could trust his eyes. 
“ Whence com’st thou?” “From the furnace.” 
Not elsewhere? troth, thy steps are slow ; 
Thou hast loitered long!” “Yet only till 
I might the trust consigned fulfill. 


“ My noble lord, ’tis true, to-day, 

I’d chanced, on quitting thee, 
To ask my duties, on the way, © 

Of her who guideth me. 
She bade me (and how sweet and dear 
It was!) the holy mass to hear; 
Rosaries four I told, delaying, 
Grace for thee and thine heart praying.” 


All stunned, Count Savern heard the speech = 
A wondering man was he; 

“ And when thou didst the furnace reach, 
What answer gave they thee?” 


“So! 
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“ An answer hard the sense to win, 

Thus spake the nen with ghastly grin, 
‘With zeal and heed, we did the deed — 
The master’s praise, the servants’ meed.’ ” 


“And Robert ?” gasped the Count, as lost 
In awe, he shuddering stood. 

“Thou must, be sure, his path have cross’d ? 
I sent him to the wood.” 

“In wood nor field where I have been, 

No single trace of him was seen.” 

All deathlike stood the Count: “Thy might, 

O God of heaven, hath judged the right ! ” 


Then meekly, humbled from his pride, 
He took the servant’s hand; 
He led him to his lady’s side, 
She naught mote understand 
“This child— no angel is more pure — 
Long may thy grace for him endure; 
Our strength how weak, our sense how dim — 
Gop AND HIS HOSTS ARE OVER HIM!” 
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THE SHARING OF THE EARTH. 
By SCHILLER. 


(Bulwer’s Translation.) 


“TAKE the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men, “I proclaim you its heirs ; 

To divide it amongst you ’tis given, 
You have only to settle the shares.” 


Each takes for himself as it pleases, 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire. 


The Merchant his warehouse is locking, 
The Abbot is choosing his wine, 

Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blocking, 
“Every toll for the passage is mine!” 


All too late, when the sharing was over, 
Comes the Poet —he came from afar. 

Nothing left can the iaggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 
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“ Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone!” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderev’s throne. 


“Tn the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God, “canst thou murmur at ME? 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing ?” 
“T was,” said the Poet, “By THEE! 


“Mine eye by thy glory was captured, 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss; 

Pardon him whom thy world so enraptured 
As to lose him his portion in this!” 


“Alas!” said the God, “Earth is given! 
Field, forest, and market and all !— 

What say you to quarters in heaven ? 
We'll admit you whenever you call!” 
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ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER. 
By CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


[CHARLES BRrocKDEN Browy, the first American professional man of letters, 
the first novelist to use real American scenes and life for material, and the first 
American writer to enter the field of mysticism and mental disorder, —a pioneer 
whose ideas were far in advance of his work, — was born 1771 in Philadelphia ; 
a consumptive boy, fairly educated, but not strong enough to go through college, 
trained for the law, but in 1796 removing to New York to take up the then 
profitless life of letters. Here after some magazine work he wrote ‘‘ Wieland” 
(1798), ‘¢ Ormond ” (1799), ‘‘ Arthur Mervyn > (1799-1800), ‘‘ Jane Talbot,” 
‘Edgar Huntly,’”? and * Clara Howard”? (1801). He founded a short-lived 
literary magazine in New York, and one in Philadelphia, whither he returned in 
1801, and the semi-annual American Register (1806), suspended by his death in 
1810. He wrote also political pamphlets, memoirs, translations, etc. | 


Tue next day was stormy and wet. This did not deter me 
from visiting the mountain. Slippery paths and muddy tor- 
rents were no obstacles to the purposes which I had adopted. 
I wrapped myself, and a bag of provisions, ina cloak of painted 
canvas, and speeded to the dwelling af Clithero. 

I passed through the cave and reached the bridge which 
wy own ingenuity had formed. At that moment, torrents of 
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rain poured from above, and stronger blasts thundered amid 
these desolate recesses and profound chasms. Instead of 
lamenting the prevalence of this tempest, I now began to 
regard it with pleasure. It conferred new forms of sublimity 
and grandeur on this scene. 

As I crept with hands and feet along my imperfect bridge, 
a sudden gust had nearly whirled me into the frightful abyss 
below. ‘To preserve myself, I was obliged to loose my hold of 
my burden, and it fell into the gulf. This incident discon- 
certed and distressed me. As soon as I had effected my dan- 
gerous passage, I screened myself behind a cliff and gave 
myself up to reflection. 

_ The purpose of this arduous journey was defeated by the 
loss of the provisions I had brought. ... This deficiency, 
however, was easily supplied, I had only to return home and 
supply myself anew. No time was to be lost in doing this ; but 
I was willing to remain under this shelter till the fury of the 
tempest had subsided. Besides, I was not certain that Clithero 
had again retreated hither. . . . 

While occupied with these reflections, my eyes were fixed 
upon the opposite steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to 
and fro in the wildest confusion, and their trunks, oceasionally 
bending to the blast, which in these lofty regions blew with a 
violence unknown in the tracts below, exhibited an awful spec- 
tacle. At length my attention was attracted by the trunk 
which lay across the gulf, and which I had converted into a 
bridge. I perceived that it had already swerved from its 
original position, that every blast broke or loosened some of 
the fibers by which its roots were connected with the opposite 
bank, and that if the storm did not speedily abate, there was 
imminent danger of its being torn from the rock and precipi- 
tated into the chasm. Thus my retreat would be cut off, and 
the evils from which I was endeavoring to rescue another 
would be experienced by myself, 

I did not just then reflect that Clithero had found access to 
this hill by other means, and that the avenue by which he eaine 
would be equally commodious to me. I believed my destiny 
to hang upon the expedition with which I should recross this 
gulf. The moments that were spent in these deliberations 
were critical, and I shuddered to observe that the trunk was 
held in its place by one or two fibers which were already 
stretched almost to breaking. 
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To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet and 
unsteadfast by the wind, was imminently dangerous. To 
maintain my hold in passing, in defiance of the whirlwind, 
required the most vigorous exertions. For this end it was 
necessary to discommode myself of my cloak, and of the 
volume which I carried in the pocket of my cloak. I believed 
there was no reason to dread their being destroyed or pur- 
loined, if left for a few hours or a day in this recess... . 

Just as I had disposed of these incumbrances, and had risen 
from my seat, my attention was again called to the opposite 
steep by the most unwelcome object that at this time could 
possibly occur. Something was perceived moving among the 
bushes and rocks, which for a time I hoped was no more than 
a raccoon or opossum, but which presently appeared, to be a 
panther. His gray coat, extended claws, fiery eyes, and a 
ery which he at that moment uttered, and which, by its resem- 
blance to the human voice, is peculiarly terrific, denoted him 
to be the most ferocious and untamable of that detested race. 

The industry of our hunters has nearly banished animals of 
prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwalk, how- 
ever, could not but afford a refuge to some of them. Of late I 
had met them so rarely that my fears were seldom alive, and 
I trod without caution the ruggedest and most solitary haunts. 
Still, however, I had seldom been unfurnished in my rambles 
with the means of defense. : 

My temper never delighted in carnage and blood. I found 
no pleasure in plunging into bogs, wading through rivulets, 
and penetrating thickets, for the sake of dispatching woodcocks 
and squirrels. To watch their gambols and flittings, and 
invite them to my hand, was my darling amusement when 
loitering among the woods and rocks. It was much otherwise, 
however, with regard to rattlesnakes and panthers. These I 
thought it no breach of duty to exterminate wherever they 
could be found. These pernicious and sanguinary spoilers 
were equally the enemies of man and of the harmless race that 
sported in the trees, and many of their skins are still preserved 
by me as trophies of my juvenile prowess. 

As hunting was never my trade or my sport, I never loaded 
myself with fowling-piece or rifle. Assiduous exercise had 
made me master of a weapon of much easier carriage, and, 
within a moderate distance, more destructive and unerring. 
This was the tomahawk. With this I have often severed an 
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oak branch and cut the sinews of a catamount, at the distance 
of sixty feet. 

The unfrequency with which I had lately encountered this 
foe, and the incumbrance of provision, made me neglect on this 
occasion to bring with me my usual arms. The beast that was 
now before me, when stimulated by hunger, was accustomed to 
assail whatever could provide him with a banquet of blood. 
He would set upon the man and the deer with equal and irre- 
sistible ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his strength, and 
he seemed able to discover when his antagonist was armed and 
prepared for defense. 

My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent 
of my danger. He sat on the brow of the steep, eying the 
bridge, and apparently deliberating whether he should cross 
it. It was probable that he had scented my footsteps thus far, 
and should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of 
detecting my asylum. The pit into which Clithero had sunk 
from my view was at some distance. ‘To reach it was the first 
impulse of my fear, but this could not be done without excit- 
ing the observation and pursuit of this enemy. I deeply re- 
eretted the untoward chance that had led me, when I first 
came over, to a different shelter. 

Should he retain his present station, my danger was scarcely 
lessened. ‘To pass over in the face of a famished tiger was 
“only to rush upon my fate. The falling of the trunk, which 
had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was now with no less 
solicitude desired. Every new gust, I hoped, would tear asun- 
der its remaining bands, and by cutting off all communication 
between the opposite steeps, place me in security. 

My hopes, however, were destined to be frustrated. The 
fibers of the prostrate tree were obstinately tenacious of their 
hold, and presently the animal scrambled down the rock and 
proceeded to cross it. 

Of all kinds of death, that which now menaced me was the 
most abhorred. To die by disease or by the hand of a fellow- 
creature was propitious and lenient in comparison with being 
rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. To perish in this 
obscure retreat, by means so impervious to the anxious curios- 
ity of my friends, to lose my portion of existence by so untoward 
and ignoble a destiny, was insupportable. I bitterly deplored 
my rashness in coming hither unproyided for an encounter 
like this. 
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The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in 
suspense. My death was unavoidable, but my imagination 
had leisure to torment itself by anticipations. One foot of the 
savage was slowly and cautiously moved after the other. He 
struck his claws so deeply into the bark that they were with 
difficulty withdrawn. At length he leaped upon the ground. 
We were now separated by an interval of scarcely eight feet. 
To leave the spot where I crouched was impossible. Behind 
and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, and before me 
was this grim and terrific visage. I shrank still closer to the 
ground and closed my eyes. 

From this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise occa- 
sioned by a second spring of the animal. He leaped into the 
pit, in which I had so deeply regretted that I had not taken 
refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so sudden, and so 
much beyond my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This oppor- 
tunity of escape was not to be neglected. I left my place, 
and scrambled over the trunk with a precipitation which had 
like to have proved fatal. The tree groaned and shook under 
me, the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
reached the opposite steep when the roots were severed from 
the rock and the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the 
chasm. 

My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back 
with wonder on my hairbreadth escape, and on that singular 
concurrence of events which had placed me, in so short a period, 
in absolute security. Had the trunk fallen a moment earlier, 
I should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown headlong. 
Had its fall been delayed another moment, I should have 
been pursued ; for the beast now issued from his den, and tes- 
tified his surprise and disappointment by tokens the sight of 
which made my blood run cold. 

He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. He 
squatted on his hind legs and assumed the attitude of one pre- 
paring to leap. My consternation was excited afresh by these 
appearances. It seemed at first as if the rift was too wide for 
any pair of muscles to carry him in safety over; but I knew 
the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his experience 
had made him a better judge of the practicability of this ex- 
ploit than I was. Still there was hope that he would relin- 
quish this design as desperate, This hope was quickly at an 
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end. He sprang, and his forelegs touched the verge of the 
rock on which I stood. In spite of vehement exertions, how- 
ever, the surface was too smooth and too hard to allow him to 
make good his hold. He fell, and a piercing cry, uttered 
below, showed that nothing had obstructed his descent to the 
bottom. 

Thus was I again rescued from death. Nothing but the 
pressure of famine could have prompted this savage to so auda- 
cious and hazardous an effort; but by yielding to this impulse, 
he had made my future visits to this spot exempt from peril. 
Clithero was likewise relieved from a danger that was immi- 
nent and unforeseen. Prowling over these grounds, the panther 
could scarcely have failed to meet with this solitary fugitive. 

Had the animal lived, my first duty would have been to have 
sought him out and assailed him with my tomahawk; but no 
undertaking would have been more hazardous. Lurking in the 
grass, or in the branches of a tree, his eye might have descried 
my approach, he might leap upon me unperceived, and my 
weapon would be useless. 

With a heart beating with unwonted rapidity, I once more 
descended the cliff, entered the cavern, and arrived at Huntly 
farm, drenched with rain and exhausted by fatigue. 
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THE HUNTSMEN. 
By CHATEAUBRIAND. 
(From ‘ Atala’? : translated by Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint Pierre.) 


[Francois René AuGustE, VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND, French writer and 
diplomatist, was born of a noble Breton family at St. Malo, September 14, 1768. 
He entered the army at eighteen ; traveled in America among the Indians (1791- 
1792) ; was wounded while serving with the royalist forces at Thionville ; and 
subsequently emigrated to England, where he supported himself by teaching 
and general literary work. ‘‘ Atala”? (1801), a romance of the North American 
Indians, created a sensation, and ‘‘'The Genius of Christianity’ (1802) was 
enthusiastically received. In 1803 he was appointed by Napoleon secretary of 
legation at Rome and later minister to the Swiss republic of Valais, a post which 
he resigned on the murder of the Due d’Enghien (1804). Under the Bourbon 
dynasty he was created a peer of France, and held several important diplomatic 
posts. He died at Paris, July 4, 1848. Besides the works already mentioned 
Chateaubriand wrote: ‘‘ René,’’ ‘* The Martyrs,’’ ‘The Natchez,” ‘* Journey 
from Paris to Jerusalem,’’? memoirs, ete. | 


Noruine but a miracle could save Atala from the fascinat- 
ing solicitations of love, and the persuasive voice of nature: 
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and that miracle was wrought. The daughter of Simaghan in- 
voked the God of Christians ; her matchless form, prostrate on 
the ground, in the humble posture of supplication, she offered 
a pious prayer to Heaven. What a sublime idea I then formed, 
O René! of a religion which, in the midst of deserts, amid 
the wants of life, pours innumerable comforts on a wretched 
being; of a religion which can, at will, curb the most impetu- 
ous passion, when the secrecy of woods, the absence of men, 
the mystery of the shade, all seem to favor it. How heavenly 
she looked, the ingenious savage, the innocent Atala, when on 
her knees before a fallen pine, which seemed as a victim at the 
foot of the altar, she offered to the Lord of ‘life through the 
tufted trees the most fervent prayers for the conversion of her 
idolatrous lover. Her eyes turned toward the refulgent lamp 
of night, her cheeks bedewed with tears of love and piety, she 
appeared like an immortal spirit. Often did I think I saw her 
take her flight to Heaven; often methought I saw descending 
from the azure skies, and that I heard whispering among the 
branches, those aérial beings the Great Spirit sends to the holy 
hermits of the rocks, when he chooses to recall them to his 
bosom. I trembled, as I feared Atala had but a short time to 
spend on this mortal earth. 

She sobbed, she wept so bitterly, she looked so distressed, 
that I felt almost tempted to obey and leave her, when the cries 
of death resounded through the forest, and I was seized by 
four armed warriors. Our flight had been discovered, and 
their chief had sent them in our pursuit. 

Atala, who seemed divine, so dignified were her mien and 
her steps, cast a scornful look on them; and, without uttering 
a word, she hastened to her father. 

He was deaf to all her supplications, he increased the num- 
ber of my guards, he doubled my fetters, and refused to let my 
beloved come near me. Five days elapsed, and we perceived 
Apalachucla lying near the river Chatautche. I was immedi- 
ately crowned with flowers, my face was painted with blue 
and yermilion, pearls were tied to my nose and ears, and a 
Chechikoué was put into my hands. 

Thus adorned for the sacrifice, I entered Apalachucla, fol- 
lowed by the shouts of an immense crowd. I gave myself up 
for lost, when the sound of a conch was heard, and the Mico, 
chief of the whole tribe, ordered the council to assemble. You 
know, my boy, what horrid tortures the savages inflict upon 
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their prisoners of war. Christian missionaries, at the peril of 
their lives, with an indefatigable zeal had prevailed on several 
nations to replace, by a mild slavery, the tormerts of death. 
The Muscogulges had not yet adopted that humane custom ; 
but a numerous party had declared for it; and it was to deter- 
mine on that important question that Mico had assembled the 
Sachems. I was brought to the hall of debate, situate on an 
isolated spot near Apalachucla. Three circles of columns com- 
posed the elegant and simple architecture of the building: 
they were made of cypress, well carved and polished; the col- 
umns augmented in height and size and decreased in number 
as they drew nedr the center, which was supported by a single 
pillar, from whose top long strips of bark, bending over the 
other columns, covered the rotunda like a transparent fan. 

The council met. Fifty old men, clad in magnificent beaver 
cloaks, sat upon steps opposite the entrance of the pavilion ; the 
great chief stood in the midst of them, holding in his hand 
the calumet of peace, half painted for war. On the right of 
the elders were placed fifty matrons, dressed in flowing gar- 
ments, made of the down of swans. The chiefs of the warriors, 
a tomahawk in their hands, feathers on their heads, their wrists 
and breasts stained with blood, sat on the left. At the foot 
of the central column burnt the fire of council. The first 
juggler, followed by eight attendants in long robes, a stuffed 
owl on his head, threw some copal in the flame, and offered a - 
sacrifice to the sun. The triple range of elders, matrons, and 
warriors, the clouds of frankincense, the sacrifice, all gave to 
the savage council an awful and pompous appearance. 

I stood in the center loaded with chains. ‘The sacrifice 
over, the Mico simply exposed the reasons for which he had 
convened them, and threw a blue collar in the room as a token 
of what he had said. Then arose a Sachem, of the tribe of the 
sagle, who spoke thus: — 

“Father and venerable Mico, Sachems, matrons, and you 
warriors of the tribes of the eagle, the beaver, the serpent, and 
the tortoise, do not alter any of the customs of our ancestors: 
burn the prisoner. Let no reason whatever abate our courage 
The plan was suggested by white men, and therefore must be 
pernicious: here is a red collar as a pledge of my words.” 
And he threw it in the hall. 

A matron rose and said : — 


“Father of the tribe of the eagle, you possess the shrewd 
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penetration of the fox, and the slow prudence of the tortoise. 
I will strengthen the ties of friendship between us, and we shall 
both plant the tree of peace. But let us remove from the cus- 
.toms of our forefathers all that shocks humanity and reason. 
Let us have slaves to cultivate our fields, and suffer the groans 
of prisoners no longer to disturb infants in their mothers’ 
womb.” 

As when the stormy sea dashes her tumultuous billows; or 
when the faded leaves in autumn are whirled by the winds; or 
when the reeds in the Meschacébé bend and suddenly rise under 
the emerging floods ; or when a herd of amorous stags roar in 
the solitary woods—such was the murmur of the council. 
Sachems, warriors, matrons, all spoke together. The opinions 
varied, no one could agree; the council was on the point of 
breaking up. At last the ancient custom prevailed, and it was 
resolved that I should be burnt with the usual tortures. A 
circumstance protracted my fate. The feast of the dead, or 
the banquet of souls, drew near, and it was forbidden to put 
any prisoner to death during the days allotted to that holy 
rite. I was intrusted to the care of a vigilant guard, and the 
Sachems, no doubt, kept away the daughter of Simaghan, for I 
saw her no more... - 

How much are men to be pitied, dear boy! Those very 
Indians whose customs are so affecting, those very women who 
had expressed so much compassion for my misfortunes, now 
called aloud for my death; nay, whole nations delayed their 
journey to behold the tortures of a harmless youth. 

In the middle of a valley, towards the north, and at some 
distance from the village, was a dark wood of cypress and 
pines, called the grove of blood. A narrow path led to it 
amid the moldering ruins of old monuments that had belonged 
to a tribe now unknown in the desert; there was a wide lawn 
in the center of the wood, on which they sacrificed their pris- 
oners of war: thither was I conducted in triumph. All was 
prepared for my death: the fatal stake of Areskoui planted, 
ancient pines, cypress, and elms felled to the ground, the pile 
erected, and amphitheaters constructed for the spectators. 
Each inventing new tortures ; one wanted to tear the skin off 
my forehead, another to burn my eyes with red-hot hatchets. 
I thus began my death song: — 

“J am a true man, I fear neither fire nor death, O Mus- 
cogulges! I defy you, and think you less than women. My 
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father, the warlike Outalissi, son of Miscou, has drunk in the 
skulls of your most renowned heroes. You shall not draw one 
single sigh from my heart.” 

Provoked at my song, one of the warriors pierced my arm 
with an arrow. I said, “ Brother, I thank thee.” 

Expeditious as were my tormentors, they could not get 
everything ready for my execution, before the setting sun. 
They consulted the juggler, who forbade to disturb the genii 
of the night, and my death was therefore postponed until the 
next day. But impatient to behold the horrid sight, and to be 
ready against the morrow’s dawn, they remained in the wood, 
kindled the evening fire, and began their dances. 

- I was stretched on my back, and cords entwined around my 
neck, my arms and my feet were tied to spears stuck deep in 
the ground: guards sat on the ropes, and I could not move 
unfelt by them. Night darkened on the skies, the songs and 
dances ended, the half-consumed piles threw but a glimmering 
light, which reflected the shadows of a few wandering savages. 
At last all was asleep, and as the busy hum of men decreased, the 
roaring of the storm augmented, and succeeded to the confused 
din of voices. 

It was at that hour when the newly delivered Indian awakes 
from her slumbers, and thinking she hears the cries of her first- 
born, starts from her couch to press her milky breast on his 
coral lips. My eyes turned toward the murky heavens, I sadly 
reflected on my dismal fate; Atala seemed a monster of ingrati- 
tude to me, who had preferred the most horrid death rather than 
forsake her: she left me forlorn in the most awful moment, yet 
I felt I loved her, and that I gladly died for her. 

In exquisite pleasure, a secret impulse leads us to profit of 
each precious instant. In extreme pain, on the contrary, our 
soul, blighted and torn by excessive sorrow, slumbers almost 
senseless; our eyes oppressed with tears naturally close, and 
thus Providence administers his balmy comfort to the unfor- 
tunate. I felt, in spite of myself, that momentary sleep which 
suspends for a time the sufferings of the wretched. I dreamt 
that a generous hand tore away my bonds, and I experienced 
that sweet sensation so delicious to the freed prisoner, whose 
limbs were bruised by galling fetters. 

The sensation became so powerful that I opened my eyes. 
By the light of the moon, whose propitious rays darted through 
the fleecy clouds, I perceived a tall figure dressed in white, and 
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silently occupied in untying my chains. I was going to call 
aloud, when a well-known hand stopt my mouth. One single 
cord remained, which it seemed impossible to break without 
waking the guard that iay stretched upon it. Atala pulled it, 
the warrior, half awake, started; Atala stood motionless; he 
stared, took her for the genius of the ruins, and fell aghast on 
the ground, shutting his eyes and invoking his manitou. 

The cord is broken. I rise and follow my deliverer. But 
how many perils surround us! now we are ready to stumble 
against some savage sleeping in the shade; sometimes called 
by a guard, Atala answers, altering her voice ; children shriek, 
dogs bark, we had scarcely passed the fatal inclosare when the 
most terrific yells resounded through the forest, the whole camp 
awaked, the savages light their torches to pursue us, and we 
hasten our steps: when the first dawn of morn appeared we 
were already far in the desert. Great Spirit! thou knowest 
how exquisite was my felicity, when I found myself once more 
in the wilderness with Atala, with my deliverer, my beloved 
Atala, who gave herself to me forever! Throwing myself at her 
feet, I said with a faltering voice, “Men are poor beings, O 
daughter of Simaghan! but when they are visited by the genii, 
they are mere atoms. “Thou art my genius, thou hast visited 
me; gratitude cannot find utterance.” Atala offered her hand 
with a melancholy smile; “I must follow you, since you will 
not fly without me. Last night I bribed the juggler, intoxi- 
cated your guards with the essence of fire, and cheerfully haz- 
arded my life for you, who gave yours for me. Yes, young 
idolater !” exclaimed she, with an accent that terrified me, 
“Yes, the sacrifice shall be reciprocal.” 

‘Atala gave me weapons she had carried with her, dressed 
my wound with the leaves of papaia, and bathed it with her 
tears. “It is a salutary balm you pour on my wound,” said 
I. “Alas! I fear it is poison,” she replied, “which flows 
from a blighted heart.” She tore a veil from her bosom, and 
tied my arm with her hair. 

Intoxication, which among savages lasts long, and is a kind 
of malady, prevented our enemies, no doubt, from pursuing us 
for the first day. If they sought for us afterwards, they prob- 
ably went towards the western side, thinking we were gone 
down the Meschacébé. But we had bent our course towards 
the fixed star, guiding our steps by the moss on the oaks. 

We soon perceived how little we had gained by my deliver: 
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ance. ‘The desert now displayed its boundless solitudes before 
us; inexperienced in a lonely life, in the midst of forests, wan- 
dering from the right path, we strayed helpless and forlorn. 
While I gazed on Atala, I often thought of the history of Hagar 
in the desert of Beersheba, which Lopez had made me read, and 
which happened in those remote times when men lived three 
ages of oaks. 

Alas! I soon perceived how much Atala’s seeming serenity 
had deceived me: as we went farther into the desert, she grew 
more melancholy. Sometimes she suddenly shuddered, and 
quickly turned her head, or I surprised her casting on me the 
most impassioned looks, and then she would raise her eyes to 
heaven in deep affliction. What terrified me most was a secret 
painful thought she kept concealed from me, but which her 
agitated countenance partly discovered. Constantly encoura- 
ging and repelling my solicitations, reviving or destroying my 
hopes; when I thought I had made some progress in her heart, 
she always disappointed my expectations. Often did she say, 
“TI cherish thee, O my beloved! as the shady groves in the 
sultry heat; thou art as beauteous as the verdant landskip, 
embalmed with the flowers of spring; when I approach thee I 
tremble ; if my hand meets with thine I think myself dying: 
the other day, as thou wert slumbering on my bosom, the wind 
scattered thy locks on my face, methought I felt the touch of 
some spirit. Yes, I have seen the young kids sport on the 
sloping mountain of Occona; I have listened to the language 
of men advanced in years. But the meekness of playful kids, 
the wisdom of elders, are neither so sweet nor so persuasive as 
thy words. Well, Chactas, I can never be thy wife ! ” 

The perpetual contradictions of love and religion, her exces- 
sive tenderness, her chaste purity, her noble mind, her exquisite 
sensibility, the elevation of her soul on great occasions, and her 
susceptibility in trifles, showed me in Atala the most incom- 
prehensible being. She could not obtain a momentary empire 
cf the heart; her exalted love and her rigid virtue forced man 
to worship, or to hate her. 

After a rapid march of fifteen nights, we reached the moun- 
tains of Alleghany, and came to the banks of the Tennasse, a 
river that empties itself in the Ohio. By the advice of Atala, 
I built a canoe, which I ealked with the gum of plum trees, 
seaming the barks with the roots of pines; and embarking on 
the frail pirogue, we were carried along by the stream, 
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Solitude, the constant presence of the beloved object, our 
misfortunes, all increased our love. Atala’s resolution began 
to forsake her, and her passion in weakening her delicate frame 
was triumphing over her virtue. She constantly prayed to her 
mother, whose angry ghost she seemed endeavoring to appease. 
Sometimes she asked me if I did not hear the groans of an 
invisible spirit; or if I did not see flames darting from the 
ground. Worn by fatigue, consumed by desire, and thinking 
that we were forever lost in these vast forests: often, clasping 
my beloved in my arms, did I propose to her to build a hut, 
and spend the remainder of our days in those deserts; she 
obstinately refused, saying, “ Remember, my dear friend, what 
a warrior owes to his country. What is a poor weak woman, 
in comparison of the many duties thou hast to fulfill? Take 
courage, son of Outalassi, do not murmur against thy destiny. 
The heart of man is like the sponge in the river; in fair 
weather it imbibes the purest water, and when the storms have 
disturbed the waves, it is swelled by the slimy flood. Has the 
sponge a right to say, I thought there never should have been 
a storm, nor that I should have been dried by the scorching 
sun?” 

O René! if you fear the aching of the heart, avoid lonely 
retreats ; great passions are solitary, bringing them to a desert 
is leading them to their own empire. Distracted with grief and 
fears, exposed every moment to fall into the hands of Indian 
foes, or to be swallowed by the waves, to be stung by serpents, 
or deyoured by wild beasts, scarce able to procure our miserable 
pittance, knowing not where to bend our steps, we thought 
our misfortunes could never be greater, when the most fatal 
accident filled up the measure of our woes. It was on the 
twenty-seventh sun, since our flight from the grove of blood. 
The moon of fire had begun her course, and all foreboded a 
storm. About the hour when the Indian matrons suspended 
their rakes to the branches of savin trees, when the parrots 
shelter themselves from the heat of the day in the hollow 
cypresses, the sky began to darken. All was still in the wilder- 
ness. Soon distant peals of thunder were repeated by the 
echoes of woods as ancient as the world ; dreading to perish in 
the flood, we hurried on shore to seek shelter in the forest. 

Walking on a marshy ground, we could hardly proceed 
under arches of smilax, amongst clumps of vines, indigoes, and 
creeping lianes that entangled our feet like nets; the earth 
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was sinking under us, we feared to be buried in the mire. 
Numberless insects, enormous bats, almost blinded us; we 
heard the fatal rattle of the poisonous snake ; wolves, bears, 
buffaloes, carcajoux, and tigers flocked in crowds to save them- 
selves in the forest. They rent the air with their terrific 
yells. 

Total darkness overspread the atmosphere, the lowering 
clouds covered the tops of trees, lurid lightnings tore the 
blazing skies, the tempestuous wind whirled cloud upon cloud, 
the firmament, rent asunder, unveiled through its crevices a 
new heaven on fire; the whole mass of the forest bowed in 
awful reverence. What a sublime and tremendous sight! the 
thunder poured conflagration on the woods ; the flames spread 
in oceans of fire, columns of smoke assailed the heavens, dis- 
gorging their bolts in the vast combustion ; the rolling thunder, 
the clash of shattered trees, the groaning of phantoms, the 
howling of wild beasts, the roaring of torrents, the hissing 
of lightning extinguished in the waves. All seemed a wreck 
of matter, ringing through the desert. 

The Great Spirit knows that, during the seeming dissolution 
of nature, | saw or feared for none but Atala. Leaning against 
the tree which served us as a refuge, my body bent over her 
lovely form, I endeavored to shelter her from the rain that fell 
from the dripping foliage ; seated on the wet ground, I held 
her on my knees, warming her cold feet in my hands.  Listen- 
ing attentively to the storm, I felt Atala’s tears, hot like the 
milk pouring from the luxuriant udder, drop on my burning 
cheek. “QO Atala!” exclaimed I, “open thy heart to me, tell 
the painful secret thou hast ostensibly concealed : thou knowest 
how sweet it is to unfold our most private thoughts to a friend. 
Yes, I see it, thou weepest for thy native hut!” —** Child of 
nature,” she replied, “why should I weep for my native hut, 
since my father was not born in the land of palms? ”—‘* What,” 
said I, with amazement, “ your father was not born in the land 
of palms! who then was he that placed you in this world of sor- 
row?” She resumed, * Before my mother brought to Simaghan, 
as her marriage portion, thirty mares, twenty oxen, one hun- 
dred tubs of acorn oil, fifty beavers’ skins, and many more treas- 
ures, she had known a white man. But the mother of my 
mother, throwing water on her face, obliged her to espouse 
Magnanimous Simaghan, our chief, revered by the nation as 
one of the genii. My mother told her bridegroom, ‘My womb 
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has conceived, O slay me!’ ‘No,’ replied generous Simaghan, 
‘may the Great Spirit spare me the horrid deed. I will not 
mangle you, I shall not cut your nose nor your cars, because 
you have spoken truth, and have not deceived the bridal couch. 
The fruit of your womb shall be mine, and I will not approach 
you till the ricebird is flown, and that the thirteenth moon has 
illumined the sky.’ About that time she gave me birth; and 
as I grew, I soon displayed the haughtiness of a Spaniard, 
blended with the pride of a savage. She made me a Christian 
like my father and herself; shortly after the sorrows of love 
assailed her, and she now rests in the narrow hut hung with 
skins, from which no one ever returns.” So Atala ended her 
narrative. I asked, “ Who then was thy father, poor orphan 
of the wilderness? What name did he bearamong men? How 
was he called among the genii?”” — “I never bathed my father’s 
feet,” replied Atala; “I only know that he resided with his 
sister at St. Augustine, and that he has ever been faithful to 
my mother. Philip was his name among the angels, and men 
called him Lopez.” 

Hearing these last words, I exclaimed with rapture, clasping 
my beloved to my throbbing breast, “O sister! O daughter of 
Lopez! O the child of my benefactor!” Atala, alarmed, in- 
quired the cause of my emotion. But when she learned Lopez 
was that generous protector who had adopted me at St. Au- 
gustine, and whom I had forsaken to wander in the desert, she 
shared my frantic joy. Already overwheimed by our passion, 
fraternal love’ was too much. ‘The fainting Atala vainly tried 
to escape me, with a convulsive motion she raised her hands to 
her face, and then reclined her beauteous head on my bosom. 
Already had I tasted on her quivering lips the intoxicating 
draught of love; my eyes directed towards heaven, in those 
dreary wilds, and in presence of the Eternal Spirit, I held my 
adored entwined in my arms, —nuptial pomp, fit to grace our 
exquisite love, and worthy of our misfortunes! Superb forests, 
that bent your lofty heads in verdant domes over us like the 
canopy of the bridal couch, — burning pines that served as 
hymeneal torches, — roaring torrents, groaning mountains, hor- 
rid and sublime nature, could you not one instant conceive in 
your terrific mysteries the felicity of one man? 

Atala opposing but a weak resistance, I was going to taste 
eestatic bliss, when a thunderbolt, darting through the dark 
space, felled a pine close by us, The forest filled with sul- 
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phurous smoke, aghast we fly; O surprise! when silence 
suspended the tremendous crushing of nature, we heard the 
sound of a bell. We listened, and shortly distinguished the 
barking of a dog; the sound draws near, the dog appears, runs 
and skips, licking our feet with joy. A venerable hermit fol- 
lowed along the shade, with a lantern in his hand. “ Blessed 
be Providence!” exclaimed he, when he saw us; “I have been 
long looking for you—we usually ring our bell at night during 
a storm to call the straying traveler. Like our brethren on 
Mount Lebanon and on the Alps, we teach our dogs to track 
the wandering stranger in these deserts. Mine scented you 
as soon as the storm began, and led me hither. Good God, 
how young they are! Poor children, how they must have 
suffered in tnese wilds! Come, I have brought a bearskin; 
it will serve for you, young maid; here is some wine in my 
gourd that will strengthen you. The Almighty be praised in 
all his works! great is his mercy, his goodness is infinite.” 

Atala, throwing herself at his feet, said, “* Chief of prayer ! 
I am a Christian, and Heaven sends you here to save me.” 
To me the old man was incomprehensible: his charity appeared 
so much above human that I thought myself in a dream. By 
the light of his lantern, I saw the hermit’s hoary locks and beard 
dripping with rain ; his face, his hands, his feet, were mangled 
by thorns. ‘Old man,” said I, “ what a heart is thine, since 
thou hast not feared to be crushed by the thunderbolt?” — 
“Feared!” replied he, warmly, “feared! when I knew my 
fellow-creatures in peril, and that I could assist*them? Alas! 
I should prove a wretched servant of Christ !” —*“ But do you 
know that Iam no Christian?” —“ Young man,” resumed he, 
“have I asked thy religion? Christ never said, my blood shall 
wash this and not that man. He died for the Jew as well as 
the Gentile, and in us poor mortals he beheld none but brethren. 
What I now do for you is a trifle; in other climes you would 
meet with greater assistance. But glory be to God, and not to 
priests. What are we but weak men, and the humble tools the 
Omnipotent employs to accomplish his works? Who then is 
the cowardly soldier that would basely forsake his leader when, 
the cross in his hand, his forehead crowned with thorns, he 
hastens to the help of the unfortunate 2?” 

The old man’s words penetrated my heart, and tears of 
admiration and gratitude rushed from my eyes. “My dear 
Neophytes,” said the missionary, “I am the pastor of some of 
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your savage brethren in these deserts: my cell is near, on the 
mountain. Come, follow me, there you may rest; and although 
you will not find the luxuries of life, it will prove a refuge 
against the storm, and you must return thanks to the Most 
High; for, alas! there are many who now want an asylum.” 
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SOME OLD SCOTCH JUDGES. 
By LORD COCKBURN. 


{Heyry Cocksurn, Scotch lawyer and judge, was born in 1779 at Edin- 
bureh, and educated at that university. He was the companion of the early 
Edinburgh Reviewers, a Liberal like them, and when called to the bar, his politi- 
cal opinions barred the way to success for many years. ‘The introduction of 
jury trial in Scotch civil cases finally broke the despotism of legal cliques, and 
he rose to the front rank of lawyers. In the great Whig victory of 1830 he was 
made Solicitor-General for Scotland, in 1834 a judge of the Supreme Courts. 
He died in 1854. His ‘‘ Life of Jeftrey’’ was written late in life. His post- 
humous ‘‘ Memorials of his Time’? are his real and delightful monument. ] 


THE giant of the bench was Braxfield. His very name makes 
people start yet. 

Strong built and dark, with rough eyebrows, powerful 
eyes, threatening lips, and a low, growling voice, he was like 
a formidable blacksmith. His accent and his dialect were 
exaggerated Scotch ; his language, thoughts, short, strong, and 
conclusive. 

Our commercial jurisprudence was only rising when he was 
sinking, and, being no reader, he was too old both in life and 
habit to master it familiarly ; though even here he was inferior 
to no Scotch lawyer of his time except Hay Campbell, the Lord 
President. But within the range of the feudal and the civil 
branches, and on every matter depending on natural ability and 
practical sense, he was very great; his power arose more from 
the force of his reasoning and his vigorous application of prin- 
ciple, than from either the extent or the accuracy of his learn- 
ing. I have heard good observers describe with admiration 
how, having worked out a principle, he followed it in its 
application, fearlessly and triumphantly, dashing all unworthy 
obstructions aside, and pushed on to his result with the vigor 
and disdain of a consummate athlete. And he had a colloquial 
way of arguing, in the form of question and answer, which, 
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done in his clear and abrupt style, imparted a dramatic direct- 
ness and vivacity to the scene. 

With this intellectual force as applied to law, his merits, I 
fear, cease. Illiterate and without any taste for refined enjoy- 
ment, strength of understanding, which gave him power with- 
out cultivation, only encouraged him to a more contemptuous 
disdain to natures less coarse than his own.  Despising the 
growing improvement of manners, he shocked the feelings even 
of an age which, with more of the formality, had far less of the 
substance of decorum than our own. ‘Thousands of his sayings 
have been preserved, and the staple of them is indecency ; 
which he sueceeded in making many people enjoy, or at least 
endure, by hearty laughter, energy of manner, and rough 
humor. Almost the only story of him I ever heard that had 
some fun in it without immodesty, was when the butler gave up 
his place because his lordship’s wife was always scolding him. 
“Lord!” he exclaimed, “ ye’ve little to complain 0’; ye may 
be thankfu’ ye’re no married to her.” 

It is impossible to condemn his conduct as a criminal judge 
too gravely or too severely. It was a disgrace to the age. A 
dexterous and practical trier of ordinary cases, he was harsh to 
prisoners even in his jocularity, and to every counsel whom he 
chose to dislike. I have heard this attempted to be accounted 
for and extenuated by the tendency which the old practice of 
taking all the evidence down in writing, by judicial dictation, 
had to provoke a wrangle between the court and the bar every 
moment, and thus to excite mutual impatience and hostility. 
No doubt there was something in this; but not much. And 
Braxfield, as might have been expected from his love of domi- 
neering, continued the vice after its external cause, whatever it 
may have been, had ceased. It may be doubtful if he was ever 
so much in his element as when tauntingly repelling the last 
despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and sending him to 
Botany Bay or the gallows with an insulting jest ; over which 
he would chuckle the more from observing that correct people 
were shocked. Yet this was not from cruelty, for which he 
was too strong and too jovial, but from his cherished coarseness. 

This union of talent with a passion for rude predomination, 
exercised in a very discretionary court, tended to form a formi- 
dable and dangerous judicial character. These appeared too 
often in ordinary cases: but all stains on his administration of 
the common business of his court disappeared in the indelible 
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iniquity of the political trials of 1795 and 1794. In these he 
was the Jeffreys of Scotland. He, as the head of the Court, and 
the only very powerful man it contained, was the real director 
of its proceedings. ‘he reports made his abuse of the judg- 
ment-seat bad enough; but his misconduct was not so fully 
disclosed in formal decisions and charges as it transpired in 
casual remarks and general manner. ‘Let them bring me 
prisoners, and Pll find them law,” used to be openly stated as 
his suggestion, when an intended political prosecution was 
marred by anticipated difficulties. If innocent of the atrocious 
sentiment, he was scandalously ill used by his friends, by whom 
I repeatedly heard it ascribed to him at the time, and who, 
instead of denying it, spoke of it as a thing understood, and 
rather admired it as worthy of the man and of the times. Mr. 
Horner (the father of Francis), who was one of the jurors in 
Muir’s case, told me that when he was passing, as was often 
done then, behind the bench to get into the box, Braxfield, 
who knew him, whispered, “Come awa, Maister Horner, come 
awa, and help us to hang ane 0’ thae daamned scoondrels.” 
The reporter of Gerald’s case could not venture to make the 
prisoner say more than that ‘“ Christianity was an innovation.” 
But the full truth is, that in stating this view he added that all 
great men had been reformers, ‘even our Saviour himself.” 
“ Muckle he made o’ that,” chuckled Braxfield in an under’ 
voice, “he was hanget.” Before Hume’s “ Commentaries ” had 
made our criminal record intelligible, the forms and precedents 
were a mystery understood by the initiated alone, and by 
nobody so much as by Mr. Joseph Norris, the ancient clerk. 
Braxfield used to quash anticipated doubts by saying “ Hoot! 
just gie me Josie Norris and a gude jury, an’ 1H doo for the 
fallow.” He died in 1799, in his seventy-eighth year. 


David Rae, Lord Eskgrove, succeeded Braxfield as head of 
the Criminal Court, and it is his highest honor that he is some- 
‘times mentioned as Braxfield’s judicial rival. In so far as law 
and political partiality went, they were pretty well matched 3 
but in all other respects they were quite different men. 

Eskgrove was a very considerable lawyer ; in mere knowl- 
edge probably Braxfield’s superior. But he had nothing of 
Braxfield’s grasp or reasoning, and in everything requiring 
force or soundness of head, he was a mere child compared with 
that practical Hercules, Still he was cunning in old Scotch law. 
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But a more ludicrous personage could not exist. When 1 
first knew him he was in the zenith of his absurdity. People 
seemed to have nothing to do but to tell stories of this one 
man. ‘To be able to give an anecdote of Eskgrove, with a 
proper imitation of his voice and manner, was a sort of fortune 
in society. Scott in those days was famous for this particu- 
larly. Whenever a knot of persons were seen listening in the 
Outer House to one who was talking slowly, with a low mutter- 
ing voice and a projected chin, and then the listeners burst 
asunder in roars of laughter, nobody thought of asking what 
the joke was. They were sure enough that it was a successful 
imitation of Esky ; and this was enough. Yet never once did 
he do or say anything which had the slightest claim to be 
remembered for any intrinsic merit. The value of all his words 
and actions consisted in their absurdity. 

He seemed, in his old age, to be about the average height ; 
but as he then stooped a good deal, he might have been taller 
in reality. His face varied, according to circumstances, from 
a scurfy red to a scurfy blue; the nose was prodigious ; the 
under lip enormous, and supported on a huge clumsy chin, 
which moved like the jaw of an exaggerated Dutch toy. He 
walked with a slow, stealthy step —something between a walk 
and a hirple, and helped himself on by short movements of his 
elbows, backwards and forwards, like fins. The voice was low 
and mumbling, and on the bench was generally inaudible for 
some time after the movement of the lips showed that he had 
begun speaking ; after which the first word that was let fairly 
out was generally the loudest of the whole discourse. It is 
unfortunate that, without an idea of his voice and manner, mere 
narrative cannot describe his sayings and doings graphically. 

One of his remarks on the trial of Mr. Fysche Palmer for 
sedition—not as given in the report of the trial, but as he made 
it —is one of the very few things he ever said that had some 
little merit of its own. Mr. John Haggart, one of the pris- 
oner’s counsel, in defending his client from the charge of dis- 
respect to the king, quoted Burke’s statement that kings are 
naturally lovers of low company, Then, sir, that says very 
little for you or your client! for if kinggs be lovers of low 
company, low company ought to be lovers of kinggs |” 

Nothing disturbed him so much as the expense of the public 
dinner, for which the judge on the circuit has a fixed allowance, 
and out of which the less he spends the more he gains. His de- 
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vices for economy were often very diverting. His servants had 
strict orders to check the bottles of wine by laying aside the 
corks. His lordship once went behind a screen at Stirling, 
while the company was still at table, and seeing an alarming row 
of corks, got into a warm altercation, which everybody over- 
heard, with John ; maintaining it to be “ impossibill” that they 
could have drunk so much. On being assured that they had, 
and were still going on—‘ Well, then, John, I must just protect 
myself!” On which he put a handful of corks into his pocket 
and resumed his seat. 

Brougham tormented him and sat on his skirts wherever 
he went, for above a year. The Justice liked passive counsel 
who let him dawdle on with culprits and juries in his own way; 
and consequently he hated the talent, the eloquence, the energy, 
and all the discomposing qualities of Brougham. At last it 
seemed as if a court day was to be blessed by his absence, and 
the poor Justice was delighting himself with the prospect of 
being allowed to deal with things as he chose ; when, lo ! his 
enemy appeared — tall, cool, and resolute. “I declare,” said 
the Justice, “that man Broom, or Brougham, is the torment of 
my life!” His revenge, as usual, consisted in sneering at 
Brougham’s eloquence by calling it or him the Harangue. “Well, 
gentle-men, what did the Harangue say next ? Why, it said 
this” (misstating it); ‘but here, gentle-men, the Harangue 
was most plainly wrongg, and not intelligibill.” 

Ag usual, then, with stronger heads than his, everything 
was connected by his terror with republican horrors. I heard 
him, in condemning a tailor to death for murdering a soldier by 
stabbing him, aggravate the offense thus: “and not only did 
you murder him, whereby he was berea-ved of his life, but you 
did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propell, the le-thall 
weapon through the belly-band of his regimen-tal breeches, 
which were his Majes-ty’s!” 

In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a lady of 
great beauty was called as a witness. She came into court 
veiled. But before administering the oath, Eskgrove gave her 
this exposition of her duty : “ Youngg woman ! you will now 
consider yourself as in the presence of Almighty God, and of 
this High Court. Lift up your veil; throw off all modesty, 
and look me in the face.” 

Siy John Henderson of Fordell, a zealous Whig, had long 
nauseated the civil court by his burgh politics. Their Lord: 
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ships had once to fix the amount of some discretionary penalty 
that he had incurred. Eskgrove began to give his opinion in a 
very low voice, but loud enough to be heard by those next him, 
to the effect that the fine ought to be fifty pounds; when Sir 
John, with his usual imprudence, interrupted him, and begged 
him to raise his voice, adding that if judges did not speak so 
as to be heard, they might as well not speak at all. Eskgrove, 
who could never endure any imputation of bodily infirmity, 
asked his neighbor, ‘* What does the fellow say?” ‘“ He says 
that if you don’t speak out, you may as well hold your tongue.” 
* Oh, is that what he says? My Lords, what I was sayingg 
was very simpell. I was only sayingg that in my humbell 
opinyon, this fine could not be less than two hundred fifty 
pounds sterlingg !” this sum being roared out loudly as his old 
angry voice could launch it. 

His tediousness, both of manner and matter, in charging 
juries was most dreadful. It was the custom to make juries 
stand while the judge was addressing them; but no other 
judge was punctilious about it. Eskgrove, however, insisted 
upon it; and if any one of them slipped cunningly down to his 
seat, or dropped into it from inability to stand any longer, the 
unfortunate wight was sure to be reminded by his Lordship 
that “these were not the times in which there should be any 
disrespect of this high court, or even of the law.” Often have 
I gone back to the court at midnight, and found him, whom I 
had left mumbling hours before, still going on, with the smoky, 
unsnuffed tallow candles in greasy tin candlesticks, and the 
poor despairing jurymen, most of the audience having retired, 
or being asleep; the wagging of his Lordship’s nose and chin 
being the chief signs that he was still char-gingg. 

A very common arrangement of his logic to juries was this: 
“And so, gentle-men, having shown you that the pannell’s 
argument is utterly impossibill, I shall now proceed for to 
show you that it is extremely improbabill.” 

He rarely failed to signalize himself in pronouncing sen- 
tences of death. It was almost a matter of style with him to 
console the prisoner, by assuring him that, ‘whatever your 
religi-ous persua-shon may be, or even if, as I suppose, you 
be of no persua-shon at all, there are plenty of rever-end gen- 
tlemen who will be most happy for to show you the way to 
yeternal life.” 

He had to condemn two or three persons to die who had 
broken into a house at Luss, and assaulted Sir James Colquhoun 
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and others, and robbed them of alarge sum of money. He first, 
as was his almost constant practice, explained the nature of the 
various crimes, assault, robbery, and hamesucken — of which 
last he gave them the etymology ; and he then reminded them 
that they attacked the house and the persons within it, and 
robbed them, and then came to this climax : “All this you did ; 
and God preserve us! joost when they were sitten doon to 
their denner !” 

But a whole volume could easily be filled with specimens of 
his absurdities. Scott, not by invention, but by accurate narra- 
tion, could have done it himself. So could Jeffrey, and Wil- 
liam Clerk, and William Erskine, and indeed everybody who 
had eyes and ears. He was the staple of the public conversa- 
tion ; and so long as his old age lasted (for of his youth I 
know nothing) he nearly drove Napoleon out of the Edinburgh 
world. He died in 1804, in his eightieth year; and had there- 
fore been put at the head of the court when he had reached 
the age of seventy-six: an incredible appointment, for his 
peculiarities had been in full flourish long before that. 

It would have been a pity if the public had lost them; but 
it was unfortunate that a judicial chair was necessary for their 
complete exhibition. A story of Eskgrove is still preferred to 
all other stories. Only the things that he did and said every 
day are beginning to be incredible to this correct and flat age. 


I was so intimately connected, as a relation and friend, with 
Lord Kilkerran’s son George Fergusson, Lord Hermand, that 
it may perhaps be supposed that I cannot speak candidly about 
him. But he has often been described in a way neither agree- 
able to truth, nor respectable for himself. His celebrity arose 
entirely from his personal character. For although he attained 
considerable practice at the bar, and was a quick and vigorous 
judge, and took a keen part in all the public measures of his 
time, he was not so important in these spheres as to have been 
a man of mark in them, independently of his individual pecul- 
cavities. But these made him one of the most singular, and 
indeed incredible, of our old originals. They often threw 
even Eskgrove into the shade during that person’s life; and 
after he died, no Edinburgh man, by worth and singularity 
alone, belonged so much as Hermand did to the public. 

His external appearance was as striking as everything else 
about him. Tall and thin, with gray lively eyes, and a long 
face strongly expressive of whatever emotion he was under, his 
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air and manner were distinctly those of a well-born and well- 
bred gentleman. His dress for society, the style of which he 
stuck to almost as firmly as to his principles, reminded us of the 
olden times, when trousers would have insulted any company, 
and braces were deemed an impeachment of nature. Neither the 
disclosure of the long neck by the narrow bit of muslin stock, 
nor the outbreak of the linen between the upper and nether 
garments, nor the short coat sleeves, with the consequent 
length of bare wrist, could hide his being one of the aristocracy. 
And if they had, the thin and powdered gray hair, flowing 
down into a long, thin, gentlemanlike pigtail, would have 
attested it. His morning raiment in the country was delight- 
ful. The articles, rough and strange, would of themselves 
have attracted much notice in a museum. But set upon 
George Fergusson, at his paradise of Hermand, during vacation, 
on going forth for a long day’s work, often manual, at his farm 
with his large gray felt hat and tall weeding hoe, what could 
be more agrestic or picturesque ! 

Till about the age of thirty, when he began to get into 
practice, he was a pretty regular student; and he was always 
fond of reading and being read to, but not methodically, nor 
in any particular line. He had thus gathered a respectable 
chaos of accidental knowledge. Of his various and very 
respectable mental powers, acuteness was perhaps the most 
striking. His affections were warm and steady; his honor of 
the highest and purest order. 

But all this will not produce a curious man. What was it 
that made Hermand such an established wonder and delight? 
It seems to me to have been the supremacy in his composition 
of a single quality —intensity of temperament, which was so 
conspicuous that it prevented many people from perceiving 
anything else in him. He could not be indifferent. Repose, 
except in bed, where however he slept zealously, was unnatural 
and contemptible to him. It used to be said that if Hermand 
had made the heavens, he would have permitted no fixed stars. 
His constitutional animation never failed to carry him a flight 
beyond ordinary mortals. Was he in an argument, or at whist, 
or over his wine; in Court, or at an election, or a road meet- 
ing; consulting with a plowman, or talking with a child; 
he was sure to blaze out in a style that nobody could have 
fancied, or could resist enjoying. Those who only saw the 
operation of this ardor in publie conflict, were apt to set him 
down as a frenzied man, with rather a savage temper; an 
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impression that was increased by what the Scotch call the birr, 
which means the emphatic energy, of his pronunciation. Be- 
holding him in contention, they thought him a tiger. 

But to those who knew him personally, the lamb was a 
truer type. When removed from contests which provoke 
impatience, and piaced in the private scene, where innocent 
excesses are only amusing, what a heart! what conversational 
wildness! made more delightful by the undoubting sincerity of 
the passing extravagance. ‘There never was a more pleasing 
example of the superiority of right affections over intellectual 
endowments in the creation of happiness. Had he depended 
on his understanding alone, or chiefly, he would have been 
wrecked every week. But honesty, humanity, social habits, 
and diverting public explosions always kept him popular; and 
he lived about eighty-four years, with keen and undisguised 
feelings and opinions, without ever being alienated from a 
friend or imagining a shabby action, devoted to rural occupa- 
tions, keeping up his reading, and maintaining his interest in the 
world by cultivating the young. Instead of sighing over the 
departure of former days, and grumbling at change, he zealously 
patronized every new project, not political ; and at last mel- 
lowed away, amidst a revering household, without having ever 
known what a headache is, with no decay of his mental powers, 
and only a short and gentle physical feebleness. 

With very simple tastes, and rather a contempt of epicurism, 
but very gregarious, he was fond of the pleasures, and not the 
least of the liquid ones, of the table ; and he had acted in more 
of the severest scenes of old Scotch drinking than any man at 
last living. Commonplace topers think drinking a pleasure ; 
but with Hermand it was a virtue. It inspired the excitement 
by which he was elevated, and the discursive jollity which he 
loved to promote. But beyond these ordinary attractions, he 
had a sincere respect for drinking, indeed a high moral appro- 
bation, and a serious compassion for the poor wretches who 
could not indulge in it; with due contempt of those who could, 
but did not. He groaned over the gradual disappearance of 
the Fereat days of periodical festivity, and prolonged the ob- 
servance, like a hero fighting amidst his fallen friends, as long 
as he could. The worship of Bacchus, which softened his own 
heart, and seemed to him to soften the hearts of his companions, 
was a secondary duty: But in its performance there was. no 
violence, no coarseness, no impropriety, and no more noise than 
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what belongs to well-bred jollity unrestrained. It was merely 
a sublimation of his peculiarities and excellences ; the realiza- 
tion of what poetry ascribes to the grape. No carouse ever 
injured his health, for he was never ill, or impaired his taste 
for home and quiet, or muddled his head : he slept the sounder 
for it, and rose the earlier and the cooler. The cordiality in- 
spired by claret and punch was felt by him as so congenial 
to all right thinking, that he was confident that he could con- 
vert the Pope if he could only get him to sup with him. And 
certainly his Holiness would have been hard to persuade if he 
could have withstood Hermand about the middle of his second 
tumbler. 

The public opinions of this remarkable person were very 
decided, and not illiberal ; for he combined strong Tory prin- 
ciples with stronger Whig friendships, and a taste for Calvin- 
ism, under the creed of which he deemed himself extremely 
pious, with the indulgence of every social propensity. 

Like many other counsel, not of the highest class, he owe 
his profession and practice chiefly to the fervor of his zeal. His 
other qualities would have carried him a considerable way, but 
they would never have raised him to the height he reached 
and retained, without his honest conviction that his client was 
always right, and always ill used. When it was known that 
he was to speak, the charm of the intensity which this belief 
produced never failed to fill the court. His eagerness made 
him froth and sputter so much in his argumentation, that there 
is a story to the effect that when he was once pleading in the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Gloucester, who was about fifty 
feet from the bar, and who always attended when “ Mr. George 
Fergusson, the Scotch counsel,” was to speak, rose and said, 
with pretended gravity, “I shall be much obliged to the learned 
gentleman if he will be so good as to refrain from spitting in 
my face.” ‘The same animation followed him to the bench, 
where he moderated no view from prudence, and flinched from 
no result, and never saw any difficulty. President Campbell 
once delivered one of his deep and nice opinions, full of quali- 
fications and doubts. The instant he was done, Hermand 
sprang upon him by a judgment beginning, “ My Lord, thank 
God, I never doubted!” 

He was very intimate at one time with Sir John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon. They were counsel together in Eldon’s 
first important Scotch entail case in the House of Lords. 
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Eldon was so much alarmed that he wrote his intended speech, 
and begged Hermand to dine with him at a tavern, where he 
-read the paper, and asked him if he thought it would do. 
“Do, sir? It is delightful — absolutely delightful! I could 
listen to it forever! It is so beautifully written! And so 
beautifully read! But, sir, it’s the greatest nonsense! It may 
do very well for an English chancellor, but it would disgrace a 
clerk with us.” He told me the blunder, and though gross for 
a Scotch lawyer, it was one that an English counsel would 
readily commit. Many a bottle of port did he and Eldon 
discuss together. 

Bacon advises judges to draw their law “out of your books, 
not out of your brain.” Hermand generally did neither. He 
was very apt to say, “My Laards, I feel my law — here, my 
Laards,” striking his heart. Hence he sometimes made little 
ceremony in disdaining the authority of an Act of Parliament 
when he and it happened to differ. He once got rid of one 
which Lord Meadowbank (the first), whom he did not particu- 
larly like, was for enforcing because the legislature had made 
it law, by saying, in his snorting, contemptuous way, and with 
an emphasis on every syllable: “ But then we’re told that 
there’s a statute against all this. A statute! What's a statute? 
Words. Mere words! And am J to be tied down by words? 
No, my Laards; I go by the law of right reason.” Lord Holland 
noticed this in the House of Peers as a strange speech for a 
judge. Lord Gillies could not resist the pleasure of reading 
Holland’s remark to Hermand, who was generally too impetu- 
ous to remember his own words. He entirely agreed with 
Lord Holland, and was indignant at the court suffering “from 
the rashness of fools.” “Well, my Lord, but who could Lord 
Holland be alluding to?” ‘ Alluding to? who can it be but 
that creature Meadowbank?” 

In giving his opinion on the validity of a qualification to 
vote for a member of Parliament, after it had been sustained 
both here and in the House of Lords, he declared that, never- 
theless, it was not only bad, but so bad that “I defy omnipo- 
tence to make it good.” “Then,” said the quiet, philosophic 
Playfair, “it must be very bad indeed ; for his Lordship assured 
me, in'a conversation about Professor Leslie’s case, that he had 
no difficulty at all in conceiving God to make a world where 
twice three was not six.” 

There was a case about a lease, where our court thought 
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itself entitled in equity to make a new contract for parties, dif. 
ferent from the one which the parties had made for themseives. 
The Lord Chancellor (Eldon) was of opinion that a clear clause 
in a contract ought always to be enforced, and remitted the 
matter to the court below for reconsideration. The result of 
Hermand’s reconsideration was this: ‘* Why, my Lords, I beg 
to put a very simple question to the House of Lords. Suppose 
that the tenant had engaged to hang himself at the end of the 
lease, would their Lordships enforce that?” Upon a second 
appeal, after reading the question aloud, Eldon, with ludicrous 
gravity, said that “he would endeavor to make up his mind 
upon the very important question put, when the case should 
come before their Lordships in regular form”; and added, that 
he had great pleasure in remembering when his friend George 
Fergusson and he used to battle at this bar in Scotch causes, 
but that if he recollected right, his learned friend had not the 
admiration of the Court of Session that he seemed to have ac- 
quired since. Hermand was pleased with the recognition, and 
exclaimed, “ And if he knew the truth, sir, — though this is a 
secret, — he would find that I had not got it yet.” 

Two young gentlemen, great friends, went together to the 
theater in Glasgow, supped at the lodgings of one of them, and 
passed a whole summer night over their punch. In the morn- 
ing a kindly wrangle broke out about their separating or not 
separating, when by some rashness, if not accident, one of them 
was stabbed, not violently, but in so vital a part that he died 
on the spot. The survivor was tried at Edinburgh, and was 
convicted of culpable homicide. It was one of the sad cases 
where the legal guilt was greater than the moral; and, very 
properly, he was sentenced to only a short imprisonment. Her- 
mand, who felt that discredit had been brought on the cause of 
drinking, had no sympathy with the tenderness of his temper- 
ate brethren, and was vehement for transportation. “ We are 
told that there was no malice, and that the prisoner must have 
been in liquor. In liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet 
he murdered the very man who had been drinking with him! 
They had been carousing the whole night ; and yet he stabbed 
him ! after drinking a whole bottle of rum with him! Good 
God, my Laards, if he will do this when he’s drunk, what will 
he not do when he’s sober ?” 

His love of children was warm-hearted and unaffected. He 
always treated them seriously, exactly as if they were grown 
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up. Few old men’s speeches are more amiable than his about 
his grandnephew who happened to be his partner in a match 
at bowls. ‘No wonder that that little fellow and I are such 
friends — there are just seventy years between us.” He was 
eighty, the boy ten. 

But when a boy happened to be a sailor, he was irresistible. 
A little English midshipman being violently attacked by a 
much bigger lad in Greenock, defended himself with his dirk, 
and by an unfortunate, if not accidental thrust, killed the as- 
sailant. He was tried for this at Glasgow, and had the good 
luck to have Hermand for his judge ; for no judge ever fought 
amore gallant battle for a prisoner. ‘The boy appeared at the 
bar in his uniform. Hermand first refused “to try a child.” 
After this was driven out of him, the indictment, which de- 
scribed the occurrence and said that the prisoner had slain the 
deceased “wickedly and feloniously,” was read ; and Hermand 
then said: ‘“ Well, my young friend, this is not true,is it? Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” “Not guilty, my Lord.” “Tl be 
sworn you're not!” In spite of all his exertions, his young 
friend was convicted of culpable homicide; for which he was 
sentenced to a few days’ imprisonment. 


THE ELVES. 
By LUDWIG TIECK. 
(Translated from the German by Thomas Carlyle.) 


[Lupwie Trecx, German poet, romancer, and critic, was born at Berlin in 
1773, and died there in 1853. He studied in several of the great universities, 
lived in Dresden and Jena as well as Berlin, and made literary capital of Eng- 
lish and Italian journeys. In 1820 he was made director of the Saxon royal 
theater at Dresden, and in 1841 was called to Berlin on a pension. He was a 
prolific poet, one of the chiefs of the Romantic School; he wrote folk-tales, com- 
posed several novels and many short stories, translated ‘‘ Don Quixote’? (still 
the best German version), and finished Schlegel’s translation of Shakespeare ; 
and produced many plays, both dramas and comedies. ] 


“ WHERE is our little Mary?” said the father. 
“She is playing out upon the green there, with our neigh- 
bor’s boy,” replied the mother. 
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“J wish they may not run away and lose themselves,” said 


he; “they are so thoughtless.” 

The mother Varied for the little anes; and brought them 
their evening luncheon. “It is warm,’ > said the boy ; ; “and 
Mary had a longing for the red cherries.” 

“ Have a care, children,” said the mother, ‘*and do not run 
too far from home, and not into the wood; father and I are 
going to the fields.” 

Little Andres answered, “ Never fear, the wood frightens 
us; we shall sit here by the house, where there are people 
near us.” 

The mother went in, and soon came out again with her 
husband. They locked the door, and turned towards the fields 
to look after their laborers, and see their hay harvest in the 
meadow. Their house lay upon a little green height, encircled 
by a pretty ring of paling, which likewise inclosed their fruit 
and flower garden. The hamlet stretched somewhat deeper 
down, and on the other side lay the castle of the count. Mar- 
tin rented the large farm from this nobleman, and was living 
in contentment with his wife and only child; for he yearly 
saved some money, and had the prospect of becoming a man of 
substance by his industry, for the ground was productive, and 
the count not illiberal. 

As he walked with his wife to the fields, he gazed cheer- 
fully round, and said: “ What a different look this quarter has, 
Brigitta, from the place we lived in formerly! Here it is all 
so green ; the whole village is bedecked with thick-spreading 
fruit trees ; the ground is full of beautiful herbs and flowers ; 
all the houses are cheerful and cleanly, the inhabitants are at 
their ease: nay, I could almost faney that the woods are 
greener here than elsewhere, and the sky bluer; and, so far as 
the eye can reach, you have pleasure and delight in beholding 
the bountiful earth.” 

“ And whenever you cross the stream,” said Brigitta, “you 
are, as it were, in another world, all is so dreary and withered; 
but every traveler declares that our village is the fairest in the 
country far and near.” 

“All but that fir ground,” said her husband ; “do but look 
back to it, how dark and dismal that solitary spot is, lying in 
the gay scene ; the dingy fir trees with the smoky huts behind 
them, the ruined stalls, the brook flowing past with a sluggish 
melancholy.” 
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“Tt is true,” replied Brigitta; “if you but approach that 
spot, you grow disconsolate and sad, you know not why. What 
sort of people can they be that live there, and keep themselves 
30 separate from the rest of us, as if they had an eyil conscience ne 

“A miserable crew,” replied the young farmer; “ gypsies, 
seemingly, that steal and cheat in other quarters, and have their 
hoard and hiding-place here. 1 wonder only that his Lordship 
suffers them.” 

“ Who knows,” said the wife, with an accent of pity, “ but 
perhaps they may be poor people, wishing, out of shame, to 
conceal their poverty ; for, after all, no one can say aught ill 
of them; the only thing is, that they do not go to church, and 
none knows how they live; for the little garden, which, indeed, 
seems altogether waste, cannot possibly support them, and fields 
théy have none.” 

“ God knows,” said Martin, as they went along, “what trade 
they follow ; no mortal comes to them, for the place they live 
in is as if bewitched and excommunicated, so that even our 
wildest fellows will not venture into it.” 

Such conversation they pursued while walking into the 
fields. That gloomy spot they spoke of lay aside from the 
hamlet. In a dell, begirt with firs, you might behold a hut, and 
various ruined office houses ; rarely was smoke seen to mount 
from it, still more rarely did men appear there; though at 
times curious people, venturing somewhat nearer, had_ per- 
ceived upon the bench before the hut some hideous women, in 
ragged clothes, dandling in their arms some children equally 
dirty and iil favored ; black dogs were running up and down 
upon the boundary ; and of an evening a man of monstrous 
size was seen to cross the footbridge of the brook, and disap- 
pear in the hut; and in the darkness various shapes were 
observed, moving like shadows round a fire in the open air. 
This piece of ground, the firs, and the ruined huts, formed, in 
truth, a strange contrast with the bright green landscape, the 
white houses of the hamlet, and the stately, new-built castle. 

The two little ones had now eaten their fruit; it came into 
their heads to run races; and the little nimble Mary always 
got the start of the less active Andres. “It is not fair,” cried 
Andres, at last; “let us try it for some length, then we shall 
see who wins.” 

«“ As thou wilt,” said Mary; “only to the brook we must 
not run.” 
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“No,” said Andres, “ but there, on the hill, stands the large 
pear tree, a quarter of a mile from this. I shall run by the 
left, round past the fir ground; thou canst try it by the right, 
over the fields ; so we do not meet till we get up, and then we 
shall see which of us is swifter.” 

“ Done,” cried Mary, and began to run, “for we shall not 
mar one another by the way; and my father says it is as far to 
the hill by that side of the gypsies’ house as by this.” 

Andres had already started, and Mary, turning to the right, 
could no longer see him. “It is very silly,” said she to her- 
self, “I have only to take heart, and run along the bridge, past 
the hut, and through the yard, and I shall certainly be first.” 
She was already standing by the brook and the clump of firs. 
“Shall I? No; it is too frightful,” said she. <A little white 
dog was standing on the farther side, and barking with might 
and main. In her terror, Mary thought the dog some monster, 
and sprang back. “Fy! fy!” said she; “the dolt is gone 
halfway by this time, while I stand here considering.” ‘The 
little dog kept barking, and as she looked at it more narrowly, 
it seemed no longer frightful, but on the contrary quite pretty ; 
it had a red collar round its neck, with a glittering bell; and 
as it raised its head, and shook itself in barking, the little bell 
sounded with the finest tinkle. “ Well, I must risk it!” eried 
she; “I will run for life; quick, quick, I am through ; cer- 
tainly to Heaven ! they cannot eat me up alive in half a min- 
ute!” And with this, the gay, courageous little Mary sprang 
along the footbridge, passed the dog, which ceased its barking 
and began to fawn on her, and in a moment she was standing 
on the other bank, and the black firs all round concealed from 
view her father’s house and the rest of the landscape. 

But what was her astonishment when here! ‘The loveliest, 
most variegated flower garden lay round her ; tulips, roses, and 
lilies were glittering in the fairest colors; blue and gold-red 
butterflies were wavering in the blossoms; cages of shin- 
ing wire were hung on the espaliers, with many-colored birds 
in them, singing beautiful songs ; and children, in short white 
frocks, with flowing yellow hair and brilliant eyes, were frolick- 
ing about ; some playing with lambkins, some feeding the birds 
or gathering flowers, and giving them to one another ; some, 
again, were eating cherries, grapes, and ruddy apricots. No 
hut was to be seen ; but instead of it, a large, fair house, with 
a brazen door and lofty statues, stood glancing in the middle of 
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the space. Mary was confounded with surprise, and knew not 
what to think ; but, not being bashful, she went right up to 
the first of the children, held out her hand, and wished the 
little creature good even. 

“ Art thou come to visit us, then?” said the glittering child; 
“T saw thee running, playing on the other side, but thou wert 
frightened for our little dog.” 

“So you are not gypsies and rogues,” said Mary, “as Andres 
always told me! He is a stupid thing, and talks of much he 
does not understand.” 

“ Stay with us,” said the strange little girl; “thou wilt like 
it well.” 

“ But we are running a race.” 

“ Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough. There, take and 
eat.” 

Mary ate and found the fruit more sweet than any she had 
ever tasted in her life before; and Andres, and the race, and 
the prohibition of her parents were entirely forgotten. 

A stately woman, in a shining robe, came towards them, and 
asked about the stranger child. “Fairest lady,” said Mary, 
“T came running hither by chance, and now they wish to keep 
me.” 

“ Thou art aware, Zerina,” said the lady, “that she can be 
here but for a little while; besides, thou shouldst have asked 
my leave.” 

“T thought,” said Zerina, “ when I saw her admitted across 
the bridge, that I might do it; we have often seen her running 
in the fields, and thou thyself hast taken pleasure in her lively 
temper. She will have to leave us soon enough.” 

“No, I will stay here,” said the little stranger ; ‘for here 
it ig so beautiful, and here I shall find the prettiest playthings, 
and store of berries and cherries to boot. On the other side it 
is not half so grand.” 

The gold-robed lady went away with a smile; and many 
of the children now came bounding round the happy Mary in 
their mirth, and twitched her, and incited her to dance; others 
brought her lambs, or curious playthings; others made music 
on instruments, and sang to it. 

She kept, however, by the playmate who had first met her ; 
for Zerina was the kindest and loveliest of them all. Little 
Mary cried and cried again, “I will stay with you forever; 
I will stay with you, and you shall be my sisters; ”’ at which 
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the children all langhed and embraced her. “Now we shall 
have a royal sport,” said Zerina. She ran into the palace, and 
returned with a little golden box, in which lay a quantity of 
seeds, like glittering dust. She lifted of it with her little hand, 
and scattered some grains on the green earth. Instantly the 
grass began to move, as in waves; and, after a few moments, 
bright rose bushes started from the ground, shot rapidly up, 
and budded all at once, while the sweetest perfume filled the 
place. Mary also took a little of the dust, and, having scattered 
it, she saw white lilies and the most variegated pinks pushing 
up. At a signal from Zerina, the flowers disappeared, and 
others rose in their room. ‘ Now,” said Zerina, “look for 
something greater.” She laid two pine seeds in the ground, 
and stamped them in sharply with her foot. Two green bushes 
stood before them. ‘Grasp me fast,” said she; and Mary 
threw her arms about the slender form. She felt herself borne 
upward; for the trees were springing under them with the 
greatest speed; the tall pines waved to and fro, and the two 
children held each other fast embraced, swinging this way and 
that in the red clouds of the twilight, and kissed each other; 
while the rest were climbing up and down the trunks with 
quick dexterity, pushing and teasing one another with loud 
laughter when they met; if any one fell down in the press, it 
flew through the air, and sank slowly and surely to the ground. 
At length Mary was beginning to be frightened; and the other 
little child sang a few loud tones, and the trees again sank 
down, and set them on the ground as gradually as they had 
lifted them before to the clouds. ... 

“ Why are ye all so glad?” inquired Mary, bending to her 
fair playmate, who seemed smaller than yesterday. 

“The king is coming!” said the little one; ‘many of us 
have never seen him, and whithersoever he turns his face, there 
is happiness and mirth; we have long looked for him, more 
anxiously than you look for spring when winter lingers with 
you; and now he has announced by his fair herald, that he is 
at hand. This wise and glorious bird, that has been sent to us 
by the king, is called Phanix ; he dwells far off in Arabia, on 
a tree, which there is no other that resembles on earth, as in 
like manner there is no second Phenix. When he feels him- 
self grown old, he builds a pile of balm and incense, kindles it, 
and dies singing; and then from the fragrant ashes soars up 
the renewed Phenix, with unlessened beauty. It is seldom he 
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so wings his course that men behold him; and when once in 
centuries this does occur, they note it in their annals and expect 
remarkable events. But now, my friend, thou and I must part ; 
for the sight of the king is not permitted thee.” 

Then the lady with the golden robe came through the 
throng, and beckoning Mary to her, led her into a sequestered 
walk. ‘Thou must leave us, my dear child,” said she; “the 
king is to hold his court here for twenty years, perhaps longer ; 
and fruitfulness and blessings will spread far over the land, 
but chiefly here beside us; all the brooks and rivulets will 
become more bountiful, all the fields and gardens richer, the 
wine more generous, the meadows more fertile, and the woods 
more fresh and green; a milder air will blow, no hail shall 
hurt, no flood shall threaten. Take this ring, and think of 
us; but beware of telling any one of our existence, or we must 
fly this land, and thou and all around will lose the happiness 
and blessing of our neighborhood. Once more kiss thy play- 
mate, and farewell.” They issued from the walk; Zerina 
wept, Mary stooped to embrace her, and they parted. Already 
she was on the narrow bridge; the cold air was blowing on her 
back from the firs; the little dog barked with all its might, and 
rang its little bell; she looked around, then hastened over, for 
the darkness of the firs, the bleakness of the ruined huts, the 
shadows of the twilight, were filling her with terror. 

“ What a night my parents must have had on my account!” 
said she to herself, as she stepped on the green; ‘and I dare 
not tell them where I have been, or what wonders I have wit- 
nessed, nor indeed would they believe me.” Two men passing by 
saluted her, and as they went along, she heard them say: ‘What 
a pretty girl! Where can she come from?” With quickened 
steps she approached the house; but the trees which were 
hanging last night loaded with fruit, were now standing dry 
and leafless; the house was differently painted, and a new barn 
had been built beside it. Mary was amazed, and thought she 
must be dreaming. In this perplexity she opened the door, and 
behind the table sat her father, between an unknown woman 
and a stranger youth. “Good God! father,” cried she, “where 
is my mother?” 

“Thy mother!” said the woman, with a forecasting tone, 
and sprang towards her: “Ha! thou surely canst not — Yes, 
indeed, indeed thou art my lost, long-lost, dear, only Mary !” 
She had recognized her by a little brown mole beneath the 
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chin, as well as by her eyes and shape. All embraced her, all 
were moved with joy, and the parents wept. Mary was aston- 
ished that she almost reached to her father’s stature ; and she 
could not understand how her mother had become so changed 
and faded. She asked the name of the stranger youth. “It 
is our neighbor’s Andres,” said Martin. ‘ How comest thou 
to us again, so unexpectedly, after seven long years? Where 
hast thou been? Why didst thou never send us tidings of 
thee?” 

“Seven years!” said Mary, and could not order her ideas 
and recollections. ‘Seven whole years?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Andres, laughing, and shaking her trust- 
fully by the hand; “I have won aie race, good Mary; I was 
at the pear tree and back again seven years ago, and thou, 
sluggish creature, art but just returned !” 

‘They again asked, they pressed her; but, remembering her 
instruction, she could answer nothing. It was they themselves 
chiefly that, by degrees, shaped a story for her: how, having 
lost her way, she had been taken up by a coach, and carried to 
a strange, remote part, where she could not give the people 
any notion of her parents’ residence ; how she was conducted 
to a distant town, where certain worthy persons brought her 
up, and loved her; how they had lately died, and at length 
she had recollected her birthplace, and so returned. ‘ No mat- 
ter how it is!” exclaimed her mother; “enough that we have 
thee again, my little daughter, my own, my all!” 

Andres waited supper, and Mary could not be at home in 
anything she saw. ‘The house seemed small and dark; she 
felt astonished at her dress, which was clean and simple, but 
appeared quite foreign; she looked at the ring on her finger, 
and the gold of it glittered strangely, inclosing a stone of 
burning red. To her father’s question she replied that the 
ring also was a present from her benefactors. 

She was glad when the hour of sleep arrived, and she 
hastened to her bed. Next morning she felt much more coi- 
lected ; she had now arranged her thoughts a little, and could 
better stana the questions of the people in the village, all of 
whom came in to bid her welcome. Andres was there too with 
the earliest, active, glad, and serviceable beyond all others. 
The blooming maiden of fifteen had made a deep impression on 
him: he had passed a sleepless night. The people of. the 
eastle ikewise sent for Mary, and she had once more to tell 
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her story to them, which was grown quite familiar to her. 
The old count and his lady were surprised at her good breed- 
ing ; she was modest, but not embarrassed ; she made answer 
courteously in good phrases to all their questions ; all fear of 
noble persons and their equipage had ‘passed away from her ; 
for when she measured these halls and forms by the wonders 
and the high beauty she had seen with the Elves in their hidden 
abode, this earthly splendor seemed but dim to her ; the pres- 
ence of men was almost mean. The young lords were charmed 
with her beauty. 

It was now February. The trees were budding earlier 
than usual; the nightingale had never come so soon; the 
spring rose fairer in the land than the oldest men could recol- 
lect it. In every quarter, little brooks gushed out to irrigate 
the pastures and meadows ; the hills seemed heaving, the vines 
rose higher and higher, the fruit trees blossomed as they had 
never done, and a swelling, fragrant blessedness hung suspended 
heavily in rosy clouds over the scene. All prospered beyond 
expectation ; no rude day, no tempest injured the fruits; the 
vine flowed blushing in immense grapes; and the inhabitants 
of the place felt astonished, and were captivated as in a sweet 
dream. The next year was like its forerunner: but men 
had now become accustomed to the marvelous. In autumn, 
Mary yielded to the pressing entreaties of Andres and her 
parents ; she was betrothed to him, and in winter they were 
married. 

She often thought with inward longing of her residence 
behind the fir trees ; she continued serious and still. Beauti- 
ful as all that lay around her was, she knew of something yet 
more beautiful; and from the remembrance of this, a faint 
regret attuned her nature to soft melancholy. It smote her 
painfully when her father and mother talked about the gypsies 
and vagabonds that dwelt in the dark spot of ground. Often 
she was on the point of speaking out in defense of those good 
beings, whom she knew to be the benefactors of the land, 
especially to Andres, who appeared to take delight in zealously 
abusing them; yet still she repressed the word that was 
struggling to escape her bosom. So passed this year; in the 
next she was solaced by a little daughter, whom she named 
Elfrida, thinking of the designation of her friendly Elves. 

The young people lived with Martin and Brigitta, the 
house being large enough for all, and helped their parents in 
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conducting their now extended husbandry. The little Elfrida 
soon displayed peculiar faculties and gifts, for she could walk 
at a very early age, and could speak perfectly before she was 
a twelvemonth old ; and after some few years, she had become 
so wise and clever, and of such wondrous beauty, that all 
people regarded her with astonishment 5 and her mother could 
not keep away the thought that her child resembled one of 
those shining little ones in the space behind the firs. Elfrida 
cared not to be with other children, but seemed to avoid, with 
a sort of horror, their tumultuous amusements, and liked best 
to be alone. She would then retire into a corner of the garden, 
and read, or work diligently with her needle ; often also, you 
might see her sitting as if deep sunk in thought, or violently 
walking up and down the alleys, speaking to herself. Her 
parents readily allowed her to have her will in these things, 
for she was healthy, and waxed apace; only her strange, 
sagacious answers and observations often made them anx- 
ious. 

“Such wise children do not grow to age,” her grandmother 
Brigitta many times observed; “they are too good for this 
world; the child, besides, is beautiful beyond nature, and will 
never find its proper place on earth !” 

The little girl had this peculiarity, that she was very loath 
to let herself be served by any one, but endeavored to do 
everything herself. She was almost the earliest riser in the 
house; she washed herself carefully, and dressed without 
assistance. At night she was equally careful; she took special 
heed to pack up her clothes and washes with her own hands, 
allowing no one, not even her mother, to meddle with her 
articles. The mother humored her in this caprice, not think- 
ing it of any consequence. But what was her astonishment 
when, happening one holiday to insist, regardless of Elfrida’s 
tears and screams, on dressing her out for a visit to the castle, 
she found upon her breast, suspended by a string, a piece of 
gold of a strange form, which she directly recognized as one 
of that sort she had seen in such abundance in the subterranean 
vault! The little thing was greatly frightened, and at last 
confessed that she had found it in the garden, and as she liked 
it much, had kept it carefully ; she at the same time prayed 
so earnestly and pressingly to have it back, that Mary fastened 
it again on its former place, and, full of thoughts, went out with - 
her in silence to the castle. 
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Sideward from the farmhouse lay some offices for the storing 
of produce and implements, and behind these there was a little 
green, with an old grove, now visited by no one, as, from the 
new arrangement of the buildings, it lay too far from the garden. 
In this solitude Elfrida delighted most; and it occurred to 
nobody to interrupt her here, so that frequently her parents did 
not see her for half a day. One afternoon her mother chanced 
to be in these buildings, seeking for some lost article among the 
lumber, and she noticed that a beam of light was coming in 
through a chink in the wall. She took a thought of looking 
through this aperture, and seeing what her child was busied 
with ; and it happened that a stone was lying loose, and could 
‘be pushed aside, so that she obtained a view right into the grove, 
Kifrida was sitting there on a little bench, and beside her the 
well-known Zerina ; and the children were playing and amus- 
ing one another in the kindest unity. The Elf embraced her 
beautiful companion, and said mournfully: “Ah! dear little 
creature, as I sport with thee, so have I sported with thy 
mother when she was a child; but you mortals so soon grow 
tall and thoughtful! It is very hard; wert thou but to bea 
child as long as I!” 

“ Willingly would I do it,” said Elfrida ; “but they all say 
I shall come to sense, and give over playing altogether; for ] 
have great gifts, as they think, for growing wise. Ah! and 
then I shall see thee no more, thou dear Zerina! Yet itis with 
us as with the fruit-tree flowers : how glorious the blossoming 
apple tree, with its red bursting buds! It looks so stately and 
broad, and every one that passes under it thinks, surely some- 
thing great will come of it: then the sun grows hot, and the 
buds come joyfully forth; but the wicked kernel is already 
there, which pushes off and casts away the fair flower’s dress ; 
and now, in pain and waxing, it can do nothing more, but must 
grow to fruit and harvest. An apple, to be sure, 1s pretty and 
refreshing, yet nothing to the blossom of spring. So is it also 
with us mortals: I am not glad in the least at growing to be a 
tall girl. Ah! could I but once visit you!” he 

“Since the king is with us,” said Zerina, “it is quite im- 
possible ; but I will come to thee, my darling, often, and none 
shall see me either here or there. I will pass invisible through 
the air, or fly over to thee like a bird: oh! we will be much, 
much together, while thou art still little. What can I do to 


please thee?” 
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“Thou must like me very dearly,” said Elfrida, “as I like 
thee in my heart.” . . 

“ Would’st thou like to fly?” inquired Zerina, once. 

“Oh, well! How well!” replied Elfrida; and the fairy 
clasped her mortal playmate in her arms, and mounted with 
her from the ground, till they hovered above the grove. The 
mother, in alarm, forgot herself, and pushed out her head in 
terror to look after them; when Zerina, from the air, held up 
her finger, and threatened, yet smiled ; then descended with the 
child, embraced her, and disappeared. After this it happened 
more than once that Mary was observed by her; and every time 
the shining little creature shook her head or threatened, yet 
with friendly looks. 

Often, in disputing with her husband, Mary had said in her 
zeal, “ Thou dost injustice to the poor people in the hut!” But 
when Andres pressed her to explain why she differed in opinion 
from the whole village, nay, from his Lordship himself, and how 
she could understand it better than the whole of them, she still 
broke off embarrassed, and became silent. One day, after din- 
ner, Andres grew more violent than ever, and maintained that 
by one means or another, the crew must be packed away, as a 
nuisance to the country ; when his wife in anger said to him, 
“Hush! for they are benefactors to thee and to every one of 
Usha ‘ 

“ Benefactors!” cried the other, in astonishment: ‘these 
rogues and yagabonds!” 

In her indignation, she was now at last tempted to relate to 
him, under promise of the strictest secrecy, the history of her 
youth; and as Andres at every word grew more incredulous, 
and shook his head in mockery, she took him by the hand and 
led him to the ehink, where, to his amazement, he beheld the 
glittering Elf sporting with his child, and caressing her in the 
grove. He knew not what to say; an exclamation of astonish- 
ment escaped him, and Zerina raised her eyes. On the instant 
she grew pale and trembled violently; not with friendly but 
with indignant looks she made the sign of threatening, and 
then said to Elfrida, ‘Thou canst not help it, dearest heart; 
but they will never learn sense, wise as they believe themselves.” 
She embraced the little one with stormy haste; and then, in the 
shape of a raven, flew with hoarse cries over the garden towards 
the firs. 

In the evening the little one was very still ; she kissed her 
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rose with tears. Mary felt depressed and frightened, Andres 
scarcely spoke. It grew dark. Suddenly there went a rustling 
through the trees ; birds flew to and fro with wild screaming, 
thunder was heard to roll, the earth shook, and tones of lamen- 
tation moaned in the air. Andres and his wife had not courage 
to rise ; they shrouded themselves within the curtains and with 
fear and trembling awaited the day. Towards morning it grew 
calmer ; and all was silent when the sun, with his cheerful light, 
rose over the wood. 

Andres dressed himself, and Mary now observed that the 
stone of the ring upon her finger had become quite pale. On 
opening the door, the sun shone clear on their faces, but the 
scene around them they could scarcely recognize. The fresh- 
ness of the wood was gone; the hills were shrunk, the brooks 
were flowing languidly with scanty streams, the sky seemed 
gray; and when you turned to the firs, they were standing 
there no darker or more dreary than the other trees. The huts 
behind them were no longer frightful: and several inhabitants 
of the village came and told about the fearful night, and how 
they had been across to the spot where the gypsies had lived ; 
how these people must have left the place at last, for their huts 
were standing empty, and within had quite a common look, just 
like the dwellings of other poor people: some of their house- 
hold gear was left behind. 

Elfrida, in secret, said to her mother: “I could not sleep 
last night ; and in my fright at the noise, I was praying from 
the bottom of my heart, when the door suddenly opened, and 
my playmate entered to take leave of me. She had a traveling- 
pouch slung around her, a hat on her head, and a large staff in 
her hand. She was very angry at thee, since on thy account 
she had now to suffer the severest and most painful punish- 
ments, as she had always been so fond of thee ; for all of them, 
she said, were very loath to leave this quarter.” 

Mary forbade her to speak of this; and now the ferryman 
came across the river, and told them new wonders. As it was 
growing dark, a stranger man of large size had come to him, 
and hired his boat till sunrise ; and with this condition, that 
the boatman should remain quiet in his house —at least, should 
not cross the threshold of his door. “I was frightened,” con- 
tinued the old man, ‘and the strange bargain would not let me 
sleep. I slipped softly to the window, and looked towards the 
river.- Great clouds were driving restlessly through the sky, 
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and the distant woods were rustling fearfully ; it was as if my 
cottage shook, and moans and lamentations glided round it. 
On a sudden I perceived a white, streaming light, that grew 
broader and broader, like many thousands of falling stars : 
sparkling and waving, it proceeded forward from the dark fir 
ground, moved over the fields and spread itself along towards 
the river. Then I heard a trampling, a jingling, a bustling 
and rushing, nearer and nearer ; it went forward to my boat, 
and all stepped into it, men and women, as it seemed, and chil- 
dren ; and the tall stranger ferried them over. In the river 
were by the boat, swimming, many thousands of glittering 
forms ; in the air, white clouds and lights were wavering ; and 
all lamented and bewailed that they must travel forth so far, far 
away, and leave their beloved dwelling. The noise of the rud- 
der and the water creaked and gurgled between whiles, and 
then suddenly there would be silence. Many a time the boat 
landed, and went back, and was again laden ; many heavy casks, 
too, they took along with them, which multitudes of horrid- 
looking little fellows carried and rolled; whether they were 
devils or goblins, Heaven only knows. ‘Then came, in waving 
brightness, a stately freight : it seemed an old man mounted on 
a small, white horse, and all were crowding around him. I saw 
nothing of the horse but its head, for the rest of it was covered 
with costly glittering cloths and trappings. On his brow the 
old man had a crown so bright, that as he came across I thought 
the sun was rising there, and the redness of the dawn was glim- 
mering in my eyes. Thus it went onall night. I at last fell 
asleep in the tumult, half in joy, half in terror. In the morning 
all was still; but the river is, as it were, run off, and I know 
not how I am to steer my boat in it now.” 

The same year there came a blight; the woods died away, 
the springs ran dry; and the scene, which had once been the 
joy of every traveler, was in autumn standing waste, naked, 
and bald, scarcely showing here and there, in the sea of sand, a 
spot or two where grass, with a dingy greenness, still grew up. 
The fruit trees all withered, the vines faded away, and the 
aspect of the place became so melancholy that the count, with 
his people, next year left the castle, which in time decayed and 
fell to ruins. 

Klfrida gazed on her rose day and night with deep longing, 
and thought of her kind playmate ; and as it drooped and with- 
ered, so did she also hang her head ; and before the spring, the 
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little maiden had herself faded away. Mary often stood upon 
the spot before the hut, and wept for the happiness that had 
departed. She wasted herself away like her child, and in a few 
years she too was gone. Old Martin, with his son-in-law, re- 
turned to the quarter where he had lived before. 
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Hr HAp been born a slave on a plantation in the north of 
the island, —an unmixed negro, —his father stolen from Africa. 
If anything, therefore, that I say of him to-night moves your 
admiration, remember, the black race claims it all,— we have 
no part nor lot init. He was fifty years old at this time. An 
old negro had taught him to read. His favorite books were 
Epictetus, Raynal, Military Memoirs, Plutarch. In the woods, 
he learned some of the qualities of herbs, and was village doc- 
tor. On the estate, the highest place he ever reached was that 
of coachman. At fifty, he joined the army as physician. Be- 
fore he went he placed his master and mistress on shipboard, 
freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent 
them to Baltimore, and never afterward did he forget to send 
them, year by year, ample means of support. And I might 
add that, of all the leading negro generals, each one saved the 
man under whose roof he was born, and protected the family. 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here to-night to tell 
the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of French- 
men, who find no language zich enough to paint the great cap- 
tain of the nineteenth century. Were I here to tell you the 
story of Washington, I should take it from your hearts, — 
you, who think no marble white enough on which to carve the 
name of the Father of his Country. I am about to tell you the 
story of a negro who has left hardly one written line. I am to 
glean it from the reluctant testimony of Britons, l'renchmen, 
Spaniards, —men who despised him as a negro and a slaye, 
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and hated him because he had beaten them in many a battle. All 
the materials for his biography are from the lips of his enemies. 

About the time he reached the camp, the army had been 
subjected to two insults. First, their commissioners, sum-~- 
moned to meet the French Committee, were ignominiously and 
insultingly dismissed ; and when, afterward, Frangois, their 
general, was summoned to a second conference, and went to it 
on horseback, accompanied by two officers, a young lieutenant, 
who had known him as a slave, angered at seeing him in the 
uniform of an officer, raised his riding whip and struck him over 
the shoulders. If he had been the savage which the negro is 
painted to us, he had only to breathe the insult to his twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, and they would have trodden out the 
Frenchmen in blood. But the indignant chief rode back in 
silence to his tent, and it was twenty-four hours before his 
troops heard of this insult to their general. Then the word 
went forth, “ Death to every white man!” They had fifteen 
hundred prisoners. Ranged in front of the camp, they were 
about to be shot. Toussaint, who had a vein of religious fanat- 
icism, like most great leaders, —lke Mohammed, like Napo- 
leon, like Cromwell, like John Brown,—he could preach as 
well as fight,-—-mounting a hillock, and getting the ear of 
the crowd, exclaimed: “ Brothers, this blood will not wipe out 
the insult to our chief; only the blood in yonder French camp 
can wipe it out. To shed that is courage; to shed this is 
cowardice and cruelty beside ;’*—and he saved fifteen hun- 
dred lives. 

I cannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. This 
was in 1793. Leap with me over seven years; come to 1800; 
what has he achieved? He has driven the Spaniard back into 
his own cities, conquered him there, and put the French banner 
over every Spanish town; and for the first time, and almost 
the last, the island obeys one law. He has put the mulatto 
under his feet. He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in 
pitched battles, and permitted him-to retreat to Jamaica: and 
when the French army rose upon Laveaux, their general, and 
put him in chains, Tonssaint defeated them, took Laveaux out 
of prison, and put him at the head of his own troops. The 
grateful French in return named him General in Chief. Cet 
homme fait Pouverture partout, said one, —* This man makes an 
opening everywhere,” — hence his soldiers named him L’Ouver- 
ture, the opening. 
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This was the work of seven years. Let us pause a moment, 
and find something to measure him by. You remember Macau- 
lay says, comparing Cromwell with Napoleon, that Cromwell 
showed the greater military genius, if we consider that he never 
saw an army till he was forty, while Napoleon was educated 
from a boy in the best military schools in Europe. Cromwell 
manufactured his own army ; Napoleon at the age of twenty- 
seven was placed at the head of the best troops Europe ever 
saw. They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, with 
such disadvantages, the Englishman showed the greater genius. 
Whether you allow the inference or not, you will at least grant 
that it is a fair mode of measurement. Apply it to Toussaint. 
Cromwell never saw an army till he was forty ; this man never 
saw a soldier till he was fifty. Cromwell manufactured his 
own army —out of what? LEnglishmen,—the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, —the best 
blood of the island. And with it he conquered what? English- 
men, — their equals. This man manufactured his army out of 
what? Out of what you call the despicable race of negroes, 
debased, demoralized, by two hundred years of slavery, one 
hundred thousand of them imported into the island within four 
years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to each other. 
Yet out of this mixed, and, as you say, despicabie mass, he 
forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? At the proudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home conquered ; 
at the most warlike blood in Europe, the French, and put them 
under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now if Cromwell was 
a general, at least this man was a soldier. I know it was a 
small territory ; it was not as large as the continent; but it 
wes as large as that Attica which, with Athens for a capital, 
has filled the earth with its famo for two thousand years. We 
measure genius by quality, not by quantity. 

Further, —Cromwell was only a soldier; his fame stops 
there. Not one line in the statute book of Britain can be 
traced to Cromwell; not one step in the social life of England 
finds its motive power in his brain. The state he founded 
went down with him to his grave. But this man no sooner 
put his hand on the helm of state, than the ship steadied with 
an upright keel, and he began to evince a statesmanship as 
marvelous as his military genius. History says that the most 
gtatesmanlike act of Napoleon was his proclamation of 1802, at 
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the Peace of Amiens, when, believing that the indelible loyalty 
of a native-born heart is always a sufficient basis on which to 
found an empire, he said: ‘ Frenchmen, come home. I pardon 
the crimes of the last twelve years; I blot out its parties; I 
found my throne on the hearts of all Frenchmen,’— and twelve 
years of unclouded success showed how wisely he judged. 
That was in 1802. In 1800 this negro made a proclamation ; 
it runs thus: “Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We never 
meant to take your houses or your lands. The negro only 
asked that liberty which God gave him. Your houses wait for 
you; your lands are ready; come and cultivate them ;”’— 
and from Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, 
the emigrant planters crowded home to enjoy their estates, 
under the pledged word that was never broken of a victorious 
slave. 

Again, Carlyle has said, “The natural king is one who 
melts all wills into his own.” At this moment he turned to 
his armies,—poor, ill clad, and half starved,—and said to 
them: “Go back and work on these estates you have conquered ; 
for an empire can be founded only on order and industry, and 
you can learn these virtues only there.” And they went. The 
French Admiral who witnessed the scene said that in a week 
his army melted back into peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, in 1846, 
Robert Peel dared to venture, as a matter of practical states- 
manship, the theory of free trade. Adam Smith theorized, the 
French statesmen dreamed, but no man at the head of affairs 
had ever dared to risk it as a practical measure. Europe 
waited till 1846 before the most practical intellect in the world, 
the English, adopted the great economic formula of unfettered 
trade. But in 1800 this black, with the instinct of states- 
manship, said to the committee who were drafting for him a 
Jonstitution: “ Put at the head of the chapter of commerce 
that the ports of St. Domingo are open to the trade of the 
world.” With lofty indifference to race, superior to all envy 
or prejudice, Toussaint had formed this committee of eight 
white proprietors and one mulatto, — not a soldier nor a negro 
on the list, although Haytian history proves that, with the 
exception of Rigaud, the rarest genius has always been shown 
by pure negroes. 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was poisoned 
on every page of her statute book with religious intolerance, 
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when a man could not enter the House of Commons without 
taking an Episcopal communion, when every state in the 
Union, except Rhode Island, was full of the intensest religious 
bigotry. This man was a negro. You say that is a super- 
stitious blood. He was uneducated. You say that makes a 
man narrow-minded. He was a Catholic. Many say that is 
but another name for intolerance. And yet—negro, Catholic, 
slave —he took his place by the side of Roger Williams, and 
said to his committee : “ Make it the first line of my Constitu- 
tion that I know no difference between religious beliefs.” 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with me 
to the commencement of the century, and select what statesman 
you please. Let him be either American or European : let him 
have a brain the result of six generations of culture: let him 
have the ripest training of university routine ; let him add to 
it the better education of practical life; crown his temples 
with the silver of seventy years; and show me the man of 
Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine admirer will wreathe 
a laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on the brow of this 
negro, —rare military skill, profound knowledge of human 
nature, content to blot out all party distinctions, and trust a 
state to the blood of its sons,— anticipating Sir Robert Peel 
fifty years, and taking his station by the side of Roger Williams 
before any Englishman or American had won the right ; —and 
yet this is the record which the history of rival states makes 
up for this inspired black of St. Domingo. 

It was 1801. The Frenchmen who lingered on the island 
described its prosperity and order as almost incredible. You 
might trust a child with a bag of gold to go from Samana to 
Port-au-Prince without risk. Peace was in every household ; 
the valleys laughed with fertility culture climbed the moun- 
tains ; the commerce of the world was represented in its harbors. 
At this time Europe concluded the Peace of Amiens, and Napo- 
leon took his seat on the throne of France. He glanced his 
eyes across the Atlantic, and, with a single stroke of his pen, 
reduced Cayenne and Martinique back into chains. He then 
said to his Council, “ What shall I do with St. Domingo?” 
The slaveholders said, “Give it to us.” Napoleon turned te 
the Abbé Gregoire, “« What is your opinion?” “I think those 
men would change their opinions, if they changed their skins.” 
Colonel Vincent, who had been private secretary to Toussaint, 
wrote a letter to Napoleon, in which he said: “Sire, leave it 
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alone ; it is the happiest spot in your dominions ; God raised 
this man to govern; races melt under his hand. He has saved 
you this island ; for I know of my own knowledge that, when 
the Republic could not have lifted a finger to prevent it, George 
Ill. offered him any title and any revenue if he would hold 
the island under the British crown. He refused, and saved it 
for France.” Napoleon turned away from his Council, and is 
said to have remarked, “I have sixty thousand idle troops ; I 
must find them something to do.” Te meant to say, “Iam 
about to seize the crown ; I dare not do it in the faces of sixty 
thousand republican soldiers: I must give them work at a dis- 
tance to do.” The gossip of Paris gives another reason for 
his expedition against St. Domingo. It is said that the satirists 
of Paris had christened Toussaint the Black Napoleon ; and 
Bonaparte hated his black shadow. Toussaint had unfortunately 
once addressed him a letter, “ The first of the blacks to the first 
of the whites.” He did not like the comparison. You would 
think it too slight a motive. But let me remind you of the 
present Napoleon, that when the epigrammatists of Paris 
christened his wasteful and tasteless expense at Versailles, 
Soulouquerie, from the name of Soulouque, the Black Emperor, 
he deigned to issue a specific order forbidding the use of the 
word. The Napoleon blood is very sensitive. So Napoleon 
resolved to crush Toussaint from one motive or another, from 
the prompting of ambition, or dislike of this resemblance, — 
which was very close. If either imitated the other, it must 
have been the white, since the negro preceded him several years. 
They were very much alike, and they were very French, — 
French even in vanity, common to both. You remember Bona- 
parte’s vainglorious words to his soldiers at the Pyramids : 
“Forty centuries look down upon us.” In the same mood, 
Toussaint said to the French captain who urged him to go to 
France in his frigate, “Sir, your ship is not large enough to 
carry me.” Napoleon, you know, could never bear the military 
uniform. He hated the restraint of his rank: he loved to put 
on the gray coat of the Little Corporal, and wander in the camp. 
Toussaint also never could bear a uniform. He wore a plain 
coat, and often, the yellow Madras handkerchief of the slaves. 
A French lieutenant once called him a maggot in a yellow 
handkerchief. Toussaint took him prisoner next day, and sent 
him home to his mother. Like Napoleon, he could fast many 
days ; could dictate to three secretaries at once; could wear 
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out four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever divined 
his purpose or penetrated his plan. He was only a negro, and 
so, in him, they called it hypocrisy. In Bonaparte we style it 
diplomacy. For instance, three attempts made to assassinate 
him all failed, from not firing at the right spot. If they 
thought he was in the north in a carriage, he would be in the 
south on horseback ; if they thought he was in the city ina 
house, he would be in the field ina tent. They once riddled 
his carriage with bullets; he was on horseback on the other 
side. The seven Frenchmen who did it were arrested. They 
expected to be shot. The next day was some saint’s day; he 
ordered them to be placed before the high altar, and, when the 
priest reached the prayer for forgiveness, came down from his 
high seat, repeated it with him, and permitted them to go 
unpunished. He had that wit common to all great command- 
ers, which makes its way ina camp. His soldiers getting dis- 
heartened, he filled a large vase with powder, and scattering 
six grains of rice in it, shook them up, and said: “See, there 
is the white, there is the black; what are you afraid of?” 
So when people came to him in great numbers for office, as it 
is reported they do sometimes even in Washington, he learned 
the first words of a Catholic prayer in Latin, and repeating it, 
would say, “ Do you understand that 2705 Novsin.’ te 6 Wohatdl 
want an office, and not know Latin? Go home and learn it ex 

Then, again, like Napoleon, —like genius always, — he had 
confidence in his power to rule men. You remember when 
Bonaparte returned from Elba, and Louis XVIII. sent an army 
against him, Bonaparte descended from his carriage, opened 
his coat, offering his breast to their muskets, and saying, 
“ Frenchmen, it is the Emperor!” and they ranged themselves 
behind him, Ais soldiers, shouting, “Vive 1 Empereur!” That 
was in 1815. Twelve years before, Toussaint, finding that 
four of his regiments had deserted and gone to Leclere, drew 
his sword, flung it on the grass, went across the field to them, 
folded his arms, and said, “Children, can you point a bayonet 
at me?” The blacks fell on their knees, praying his pardon. 
His bitterest enemies watched him, and none of them charged 
him with love of money, sensuality, or cruel use of power. 
The only instance in which his sternest critic has charged him 
with severity is this: During a tumult, a few white proprie- 
tors who had returned, trusting his proclamation, were killed. 
His nephew, General Moise, was accused of indecision in quell 
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ing the riot. He assembled a court-martial, and, on its ver- 
dict, ordered his own nephew to be shot, sternly Roman in thus 
keeping his promise of protection to the whites. Above the 
lust of gold, pure in private life, generous in the use of his 
power, it was against such a man that Napoleon sent his army, 
giving to General Leclere, the husband of his beautiful sister 
Pauline, thirty thousand of his best troops, with orders to rein- 
troduce slavery. Among these soldiers came all of Toussaint’s 
old mulatto rivals and foes. 

Holland lent sixty ships. England promised by special mes- 
sage to be neutral; and you know neutrality means sneering 
at freedom, and sending arms to tyrants. England promised 
neutrality, and the black looked out on the whole civilized 
world marshaled against him. America, full of slaves, of 
course was hostile. Only the Yankee sold him poor muskets 
wt avery high price. Mounting his horse, and riding to the 
eastern end of the island, Samana, he looked out on a sight 
such as no native had ever seen before. Sixty ships of the 
line, crowded by the best soldiers of Europe, rounded the 
point. They were soidiers who had never yet met an equal, 
whose tread, like Cvesar’s, had shaken Europe,— soldiers who 
had sealed the Pyramids, and planted the French banners on 
the walls of Rome. He looked a moment, counted the flotilla, 
let the reins fall on the neck of his horse, and, turning to Chris- 
tophe, exclaimed : “ All France is come to Hayti: they can only 
come to make us slaves; and we are lost!” He then recog- 
nized the only mistake of his life, —his confidence in Bona- 
parte, which had led him to disband his army. 

Returning to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears his name and breathes vengeance : “* My children, France 
comes to make us slaves. God gave us liberty ; France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, destroy the harvests, 
tear up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the white 
man the hell he comes to make ;’—and he was obeyed. 
When the great William of Orange saw Louis XIV. cover 
Holland with troops, he said, ‘* Break down the dikes, give 
Holland back to ocean ;” and Europe said, “Sublime!” When 
Alexander saw the armies of France descend upon Russia, 
he said, “Burn Moscow, starve back the invaders;” and 
Europe said, “Sublime!” This black saw all Europe mar- 
shaled to crush him, and gave to his people the same heroio 
example of defiance. 
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It is true, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. But, re- 
member, the white man fitly accompanied his infamous attempt 
to reduce freemen to slavery with every bloody and cruel device 
that bitter and shameless hate could invent. Aristocracy is 
always cruel. The black man met the attempt, as every such 
attempt should be met, with war to the hilt. In his first strug- 
gle to gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful, 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in every age and 
clime have always done when rising against aristocrats. Now, 
to save his liberty, the negro exhausted every means, seized 
every weapon, and turned back the hateful invaders with a ven- 
geance as terrible as their own, though even now he refused to 
be cruel. 

Leclere sent word to Christophe that he was about to land 
at Cape City. Christophe said, “Toussaint is governor of the 
island. I will send to him for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town, and 
fight over its ashes.” 

Leclere landed. Christophe took two thousand white men, 
women, and children, and carried them to the mountains in 
safety, then with his own hands set fire to the splendid pal- 
ace which French architects had just finished for him, and in 
forty hours the place was in ashes. The battle was fought on 
its streets, and the French driven back to their boats. Wher- 
ever they went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, 
resisting an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted the 
“Marseilles Hymn,” and the French soldiers stood still ; they 
could not fight the “ Marseillaise.” And it was not till their 
officers sabered them on that they advanced, and then they 
were beaten. Beaten in the field, the French then took to lies. 
They issued proclamations, saying, “ We do not come to make 
you slaves; this man Toussaint tells you hes. Join us, and 
you shall have the rights you claim.” ‘They cheated every one 
of his officers, except Christophe and Dessalines, and his own 
brother Pierre, and finally these also deserted him, and he was 
left alone. He then sent word to Leclerc, “I will submit. I 
could continue the struggle for years, —could prevent a single 
Frenchman from safely quitting your camp. But I hate blood- 
shed. Ihave fought only for the liberty of my race. Guar- 
antee that, I will submit and come in.” He took the oath to be 
a faithful citizen ; and on the same crucifix Leclere swore that 
he should be faithfully protected, and that the island should 
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be free. As the French general glanced along the line of his 
splendidly equipped troops, and saw, opposite, Toussaint’s 
ragged, ill-armed followers, he said to him, “L’Ouverture, had 
you continued the war, where could you have got arms?” “J 
would have taken yours,” was the Spartan reply. He went 
down to his house in peace; it was summer. Leclere remem- 
bered that the fever months were coming, when his army would 
be in hospitals, and when one motion of that royal hand would 
sweep his troops into the sea. He was too dangerous to be 
left at large. So they summoned him to attend a council: 
and here is the only charge made against him —the only charge: 
They say he was fool enough to go. Grant it; what was the 
record? The white man lies shrewdly to cheat the negro. 
Knight-errantry was truth. The foulest insult you can offer a 
man since the Crusades is, You lic. Of Toussaint, Hermona, 
the Spanish general, who knew him well, said, ‘He was the 
purest soul God ever put into a body.” Of him history bears 
witness, “ He never broke his word.” Maitland was traveling 
in the depths of the woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met 
by a messenger, and told that he was betrayed. He went on, 
and met Toussaint, who showed him two letters, —one from the 
French general, offering him any rank if he would put Maitland 
in his power, and the other his reply. It was, “Sir, I have 
promised the Englishman that he shall go back.” Let it 
stand, therefore, that the negro, truthful as a knight of old, 
was cheated by his lying foe. Which race has reason to bo 
proud of such a record ? 

But he was not cheated. He was under espionage. Sup- 
pose he had refused: the government would have doubted 
him, — would have found some cause to arrest him. He prob- 
ably reasoned thus: “If I go willingly, I shall be treated ac- 
cordingly;” and he went. The moment he entered the room, 
the officers drew their swords, and told him he was a prisoner ; 
and one young lieutenant who was present says, ** He was not 
at all surprised, but seemed very sad.” They put him on 
shipboard, and weighed anchor for France. ‘Ag the island 
faded from his sight, he turned to the captain, and said, “ You 
think you have rooted up the tree of liberty, but Iam only a 
branch ; I have planted the tree so deep that all France can 
never root it up.” Arrived in Paris, he was flung into jail, 
and Napoleon sent his secretary, Caffarelli, to him, supposing 
he had buried large treasures. He listened awhile, then re- 
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plied, “ Young man, it is true I have lost treasures, but they 
are not such as you come to seek.” He was then sent to the 
Castle of St. Joux, to a dungeon twelve feet by twenty, built 
wholly of stone, with a narrow window, high up on the side, 
looking out on the snows of Switzerland. In winter, ice covers 
the floor ; in summer, it is damp and wet. In this living tomb 
the child of the sunny tropic was left to die. From this 
dungeon he wrote two letters to Napoleon. One of them ran 
thus : — 


Srrz, —I ama French citizen. I never broke a law. By the 
erace of God, I haye saved for you the best island in your realm. 
Sire, of your mercy grant me justice. 


Napoleon never answered the letters. The commandant 
allowed him five franes a day for food and fuel. Napoleon 
heard of it, and reduced the sum to three. The luxurious 
usurper, who complained that the English government was 
stingy because it allowed him only six thousand dollars a 
month, stooped from his throne to cut down a dollar to a 
half, and still Toussaint did not die quick enough. 

This dungeon was a tomb. ‘The story is told that, in Jose- 
phine’s time, a young French marquis was placed there, and 
the girl to whom he was betrothed went to the Empress and 
prayed for his release. Said Josephine to her, ‘“ Have a model 
of it made, and bring it to me.” Josephine placed it near 
Napoleon. He said, “Take it away, —it is horrible!” She 
put it on his footstool, and he kicked it from him. She held 
it to him the third time, and said, “Sire, in this horrible dun- 
geon you have put a man to die.” “ Take him out,” said Na- 
poleon, and the girl saved her lover. In this tomb Toussaint 
was buried, but he did not die fast enough. Finally, the com- 
mandant was told to go into Switzerland, to carry the keys of 
the dungeon with him, and to stay four days ; when he re- 
turned, Toussaint was found starved to death. 


1 There is no truth in this moving story: Toussaint was ordered to be well 
cared for, and was on very friendly terms with the warden of the castle. But 
he was over sixty, native of a tropical climate, and could not endure the Alpine 
winter. 
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(Wittiam Worpswonrrtn, the most influential of modern English poets, was 
born April 7, 1770, and graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He made 
the tour of France and Switzerland in 1791-1792, and his impressions of the 
Revolution are recorded in ‘‘ The Prelude.’’? In 1798 his epoch-making ‘“‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’? appeared, containing also Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.’’ Their 
weaker parts were seized on for ridicule, and ‘* Tintern Abbey ’’ was not praised. 
After a tour in Germany he settled at Grasmere, and in 1813 at Rydal Mount. 
In 1814 he published ‘The Excursion.’’ From 1814 to 1842 he was a govern- 
ment stamp distributer; in 1843 he succeeded Southey as poet laureate. He 
died April 28, 1850. The various editions of his collected ‘*‘ Poems’? form his 
Niterary achievements. ] j 


LINES coMposeD A rw MILES ABOVE 
TINTERN ABBEY 


On REvisITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A TOUR 
Jury 13, 1798. 


Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage ground, these orchard tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits aione. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
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Of town and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
‘To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Ts lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft — 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart ~ 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
T came among these hills; when like a roe 
T bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 


Be 
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Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. Tor nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements, all gone by) 
To me was all in all. —I cannot paint 

What then I was. ‘he sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The moantain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 
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Lucy. 
ik. 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye !— 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh 
The difference to me! 


2. 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This Child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 


“Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 

Tn earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


“ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her: for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shail mold the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


you. xx. —24 
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“The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


“ And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake — The work was done—= 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 

The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


cay 
oO. 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no foree ; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


To Toussaint L’OUVERTURE. 


Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tend his plow 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 
O miserable chieftain! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee: air, earth, and skies; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


THOUGHT 
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Composrep UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Earth has not any thing to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


or A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF SwiITZERLAND. 


Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

Tn both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly striven; 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, . 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! 


Mitton. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour: {1801} 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men 3 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
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So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowlest duties on herself did lay. 


Tur Worup’s RAVAGES. 


The world is too much with us: late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now lke sleeping flowers; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM oF DELIGHT. 


She was a Phantom of Delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair, 

Like 'wilight’s too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn, 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 


And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
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A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and cominand ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


OpE to Duty. 


Stern Daughter of the voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 
O! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried, 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust: 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly if I may. 
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Through no disturbance of my soul 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplheate for thy control, 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance desires ; 

My hopes no more must change their name 3 
I long for a repose which ever is the same. 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace: 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
.I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
O let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 


JNTIMATIONS oF ImMMoRTALITY rRom RecotiEections or EARLY 
CHILDHOOD. 


I. 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now ean see no more. 


II. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
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Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


IIT. 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
T hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd boy! 


Iv. 


Ye blesséd Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel —T feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May morning, 
And the Children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm ;-— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
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A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


V. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our lite’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


VI. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she ean 
To make her Foster Child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
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Vit. 


Behold the Child among his newborn blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pygmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
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See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


VIII. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 


IX. 


O joy! that in our embers 
Ts something that doth live, 
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That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instinets before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Ave yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


x. 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
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Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


xI. 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a newborn Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears. 
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THE MURDER OF THE DUC D’ENGHIEN. 
By PIERRE LANFREY. 
(From ‘The History of Napoleon.’’) 


[Prerrp Lanrrey: A French historian and publicist ; born at Chambéry, 
Savoy, October 26, 1828; died at Pau, November 16, 1877. We was educated 
at the Jesuits’ College in his native town, and at the Collége Bourbon, Paris. 
He studied law but did not practice, giving his attention exclusively to historical 
research and literary work. His published writings include: ‘The Church and 
the Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century ” (1857), ** Essay on the French 
Revolution”? (1858), ‘* Political Studies and Portraits” (1863), and ‘ History 
of Napoleon I.’’ (5 vols. 1867-1875). The last named is his principal work, and 
was left incomplete. M. Lanfrey was a soldier in the war with German y; was 
elected deputy to the National Assembly in 1871 ; and was ambassador to Switzer- 
land (1871-1873). He was chosen senator in 1875, but owing to feeble health 
he was unable to serve. ] 


REPORTS were ostentatiously published that were supposed 
to have been spread by the [Pichegru] conspirators on the 
subject of Bonaparte’s assassination, with a view to prepare 
opinions for it... . This story of the murder was no longer 
admissible even then, when they were making the most osten- 
tatious use of it. By degrees, as the arrests and examinations 
increased, it was impossible to mistake the true character of 
the conspiracy, and the consular police knew for a certainty 
that the aim of the plot was an insurrectionary movement, and 
not an assassination. By the fresh declarations of Bouvet, 
Picot, Lajolais, and other prisoners, they were aware of the 
complicity of the Count d’ Artois, the Due de Berri, and the 
principal members of the French nobility, some of whom were 
already in Paris, others on the point of arriving, and no one 
could admit that so many eminent personages would have gone 
so far as to compromise their cause by an assassination. . . 

The two princes, the Count d’ Artois, and the Due de Berri, 
to whose capture he attached the highest importance, had 
definitely eseaped him. 

Decided as he was: to strike the Bourbons personally, in 
order to disgust them with conspiracies and terrify their parti- 
sans, he had immediately inquired if there were not within his 
reach another member of this family, which he doubly detested 
since they had fought hand to hand with him, and since they 
had contemptuously rejected his offer of two millions as the 
price of a renunciation of the crown of France. Unhappily for 
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the glory of the First Consul, this Bourbon was found; he had 
resided for nearly two years at Ettenheim, very near Strasburg, 
but in the territory of Baden. He was the Duc d’Enghien, 
son of the Prince de Condé, a young man full of ardor and 
courage, always in the foremost rank in the battles in which his 

father’s army had taken part. Having retired to Ettenheim at 
the end of the war, he had lived there, attracted by a romantic 
passion for the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, whom he had 
secretly married, while the neighborhood of the Black Forest 
allowed him to satisfy his taste for hunting. A perfect stranger 
to the conspiracy, of which he had not even known the exist- 
ence, he was waiting till the English Cabinet, which gave him 
a pension, should send him notice to resume his services in the 
corps of the emigrants. Bonaparte caused him to be watched 
by an ancient servitor of his house, named Lamothe, whose 
report gave no evidence of his complicity with the conspirators 
of Paris, but mentioned two circumstances calculated to raise 
suspicions: the first was the presence at Ettenheim of Du- 
mouriez, whose name the agent had by mistake confused with 
that of the Marquis de Thumery; the second was a widely 
spread report, though equally erroneous, that the Duc d’En- 
ghien sometimes ventured to go to the theater at Strasburg. 
But these two facts, supposing them proved, which was not the 
case, did not constitute a serious presumption, for nothing had 
hitherto shown that Dumouriez belonged to the conspiracy, 
and if the duke went stealthily to Strasburg, it by no means 
followed that he had come as far as Paris. The Government 
had, moreover, in their hands the correspondence of Drake with 
Méhée; they had the reports of their agents in the neighbor- 
hood, of Taylor and Spencer Smith; they had the dispatches of 
M. de Massias, our minister at Baden; and they knew so much 
the better that there was no foundation in Drake’s conspiracy, 
that Bonaparte had himself organized it, and held all the threads 
of the imbroglio. If the Duc d’Enghien had played at Etten- 
heim the part attributed to him, it is certain that some mention 
of it would be found in the various documents, which are all 
silent about him. Napoleon could not for a moment believe 
that the Duc d’Enghien was conspiring against him, and we can 
only regard as an abominable comedy the famous scene, so often 
brought forward, which Desmarest first related: “‘ Well, M. 
Réal, you never told me that the Due d’Enghien was four 
leagues from my frontier, organizing a military plot; am I then 
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a dog, that the first comer may murder with impunity?” Then 
came Talleyrand, who met with the same reception, and after 
him Cambacérés, who, on hearing that it was proposed to seize 
and shoot the Due d’Enghien, respectfully expressed a wish 
that the severity would not go so far. “ Learn,” replied Bona- 
parte, “that I will not spare my murderers!” Moreover, this 
explosion of feigned anger appears so uncalled for, even to the 
author of this narrative, that he explains it by Napoleon’s per- 
suasion that the Due d’Enghien was the French prince who 
was to put himself at the head of the conspirators. But they 
had named this French prince more than a month before in their 
depositions; it was the Count d’Artois, followed by the Due 
de Berri. This prince was to come from England and not from 
the banks of the Rhine; it was he whom Savary had been await- 
ing twenty-eight days at Biville cliff. This second error is 
then still less admissible than the first. The only crime of the 
Due d’Enghien was being within reach of Bonaparte at the 
moment that Bonaparte needed the blood of a Bourbon, and it 
was for this reason alone that he was chosen and struck. 

All of the arguments invented both at the time and since 
for throwing upon chance or passive instruments the responsi- 
bility of the murder, fall to the ground before a simple state- 
ment of the facts. It was at the end of February when 
Bonaparte learned that he must definitely renounce all hope of 
drawing the Count d’ Artois into the ambuscade of Biville; he 
immediately made Réal write to the prefect of Strasburg, to 
inquire if the Duc d’Enghien was at Ettenheim. In this letter 
of March ist to M. Shée, Réal does not ask: “Is the duke con- 
spiring? Have you any information to give concerning him?” 
He simply asks this: “Is the duke still at Ettenheim?” La- 
mothe’s report arrived at Paris March 9, the 10th of March 
Bonaparte gave Caulaincourt and Ordener orders to cross the 
frontier, and invest one Offenburg, and the other Ettenheim. 
This fact is closely connected with all that precedes it; it was 
the resolution of a violent soul impatient to strike. How ean 
it be attributed to another than himself, who was then every- 
thing, and who alone in this affair was carried away by passion 
and blinded by self-interest! In his conversations at St. 
Helena, sometimes he claimed the resolution as his own; at 
others, he ascribed it to the perfidious counsels of involuntary 
actors who were mixed up in this melancholy drama, as if he 
was accustomed to be influenced by those around him, espe- 
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cially upon questions of such importance! And whom does he 
accuse of this? ‘The man who, by his position, had the least 
interest in hurrying him on to such an excess, and who, by his 
character, felt the most repugnance to it, Talleyrand,— the 
cold, prudent, moderate Talleyrand, the man of middle courses, 
the enemy of extreme parties, whose nature was complaisant 
even to cowardice, but neither bad nor cruel. And to what 
end would Talleyrand have imagined this crime? To com- 
promise Bonaparte forever with the Bourbons and render their 
return impossible? But why? What fear or what ambition 
could inspire in him such madness? Was this royal race be- 
tween himself and the throne? What had he so much to dread 
in the Bourbons,—he who had been steeped in none of the 
excesses of the Revolution, who had not been either a regicide 
like Fouché or a terrorist like Bonaparte, —he who was one of 
the few possible statesmen in the event of a restoration ? 

To this false and cowardly excuse, pleaded by a man who 
sometimes repudiated his own crime, and sometimes gloried in 
it with cynical pride, according as he thought of appeasing or 
amazing historians, the apologists of the reign have added jus- 
tifications of which he had himself never thought, and of which 
the success would probably have furnished him with fresh 
reasons for despising men more ingenious than the tyrant him- 
self in freeing his tyranny from reproach. Such is the tale of 
the pretended quid pro que, which was Bonaparte’s determining 
motive. This story, which appears to have been originally 
invented by Réal and Savary, men strongly interested in ex- 
culpating their master in order to clear their own memory, 
consists in maintaining that the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien 
was only resolved upon on the conviction that he was a certain 
mysterious personage, known by the name of Charles, whom 
some of the prisoners said they had seen at Georges’, and of 
whom they gave a description. According to this version, 
Bonaparte was persuaded that this personage was the prince 
who was to put himself at the head of the conspiracy in order 
to direct it, and he only ordered the Duc d’Enghien to be seized 
“that he might confront him with the witnesses ”; that is to 
say, that he might prove his identity with this unknown indi- 
vidual; hence the fatal error which led to the catastrophe of 
Vincennes. In the first place, we find no trace of this con- 
yiction in the original documents; they had the most minute 
description of the mysterious personage,— “bald, fair, middle 
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height,” ete. This description did not answer in any point to 
that of the Due d’Enghien; the first gendarmes could have 
proved it; and the question was not even asked of the agent 
sent to Ettenheim to watch the duke! In the second place, 
this description was no other than that of Charles Pichegru, 
whose identity they had easily been able to prove, since he had 
been confined in the Temple for ten days, with the prisoners 
who had denounced him, and when the Due d’Enghien was 
taken, no one for a moment thought of the confrontation. In 
the third place, Bonaparte had known since February 14, that 
is to say, for a month, by the confession of Bouvet de Lozier, 
that the chiefs of the conspiracy were the Count d’ Artois and 
the Duc de Berri, who were coming from England, the center 
of the plot, and not from the banks of the Rhine; and it was 
only because he had failed to get possession of their persons 
that he thought of seizing the Duc d’Enghien, whose name had 
never even been pronounced in a single deposition. 

There is more: the published account of Georges’ trial 
shows that when Picot was questioned upon the name of the 
mysterious personage, as far back as the 14th of February, he 
replied that it could be no other than Pichegru, and his declara- 
tion was confirmed by all the other prisoners. Every one of 
these assertions, and all that has since been added to them to 
make them appear more probable, breaks down under a close 
examination. Not only was the original determination Bona- 
parte’s, but never was a resolution more freely pondered over 
and adopted, never was one more independent of that fatality, 
of those errors, which so often influence our designs, and never 
was one more personal; it bears his signature, and has nothing 
in common with the revolutionary atrocities in which we always 
meet with the blind inflexibility of a principle. The terror 
struck in the name of the law; here it is the Corsican vendetta, 
which pursues its enemy, in his children, in his family, and, 
when occasion requires, in his most distant relations. 

There was, it is said, a council, in which the measure was 
only discussed for the sake of form, and in which Cambacérés 
claims the honor of having given counsels of moderation, that 
were too timid to be listened to, which drew upon him this 
famous reply: “You have become very sparing of the blood of 
the Bourbons!” But we must put in the list of stories the 
anecdote of a pretended report, read by Talleyrand in support 
of the measure, which he stole from the archives to burn, but 
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left by mistake at the bottom of a drawer, where an avenging 
providence took care to preserve it. These are gross falschoods 
that are not worth discussion. The only document that Talley- 
rand drew up at that time (and it is too much for his honor) is 
the one in which, as minister of foreign affairs, he informed 
the Elector of Baden of the violation of territory which the 
First Consul had committed “with the deepest regret.” 

On the 15th of March, 1804, a detachment of dragoons set 
out from Schelestadt, in the middle of the night, under the 
order of Colonel Ordener, crossed the Rhine, surprised Etten- 
heim, and surrounded the house in which Duc d’Enghien lived. 
He was at first inclined to reply to the summens to open the 
door by firing upon his assailants; he was deterred from doing 
so by a German officer, who was near him, and who having 
asked him “if he was compromised,” upon his reply in the 
negative pointed out to him the uselessness of resistance; he 
surrendered himself prisoner, not to expose his friends. All 
his papers were then seized, and he was conducted to the cita- 
del of Strasburg, where he was confined with the Marquis de 
Thumery and the persons who had been found in his house. 
Of all these persons, who were eight in number, the Marquis 
and Colonel Grunstein were the only ones that belonged to the 
military emigrants; the others were ecclesiastics and domestics. 
They had therefore immediate proof of the falsity of the report 
both with regard to the presence of Dumouriez and the com- 
plicity of the duke with the conspiracy of Paris, of which 
there was no trace in his papers, and even of the military rank 
that he was said to hold with a view of the coming war, for he 
was living there as a private individual; and the assemblage 
of emigrants that were supposed to have grouped around him 
was purely imaginary. 

But the death of the unfortunate young man had been re- 
solved upon, and was the more inevitable that it was combined 
with a political caleulation. As early as the 12th of March, 
Bonaparte retired to Malmaison, where he both escaped solici- 
tations that he was decided not to listen to, and was removed 
from the theater of the crime, for he did not wish to appear 
personally in an act in which his will had been supreme. It 
ig Murat, whom he had just named governor of Paris, Réal, the 
head of his police, and Savary, his man of execution, who take 
the most prominent part in a drama in which they were only his 
snstruments. On the 15th of March he wrote to Réal to pre- 

vou, xx.—25 
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pare everything in the chateau of Vincennes. On the 17th he 
had the correspondence of the Due d’Enghien in his hands; 
two days later he returned it to Real, commanding him not to 
allow any discussion to take place upon the greater or lesser 
charges that his papers contained. He knew that all these 
charges were reduced to a single one, — to the crime of having 
served in the army of the emigrants, and being ready to serve 
in it again, —a crime that he had pardoned in so many thousands 
of men, infinitely less excusable than the heir of a family so 
cruelly tried by the Revolution ; he knew that all the suspicions 
that had been raised against him were without foundation. 
The imprudent story of Savary, relative to the confusion “ with 
the mysterious personage,” becomes at this point so unsustainable 
that his continuators are obliged to admit that Bonaparte was 
no longer under this false impression; but he then feared, they 
say, “to expose himself to the contemptuous laugh of the Royal- 
ists.” A singular reason for sacrificing an innocent person! 
Bonaparte had, moreover, nothing of the kind to apprehend 
from a terrified party. He was no longer under the influence 
of fear or illusion; he acted with due knowledge. On the 
18th of March he received a dispatch from M. de Massias, our 
minister at Baden, who certified ** that the conduct of the duke 
had always been innocent and moderate.” 

According to the received story, his dispatch was intercepted 
by M. de Talleyrand; but such activity in a hatred without 
motives scarcely appears reconcilable with the careless character 
of this statesman. M. de Massias did more ; he went to Stras- 
burg, and informed the prefect that there was neither plot nor 
assemblage of emigrants at Ettenheim. Are we to believe that 
M. Shée had, like Talleyrand, taken an oath to ruin the duke? 
The conduct and the intentions of the Due d’Enghien were of 
very little consequence to Bonaparte; what he wanted was to 
get rid of him. Upon all these points his mind was so fully 
made up, that in the draft of the examination which he sent to 
Réal on the morning of the 20th of March (aiid more probably 
the evening of the 19th) the grievance of complicity in the 
conspiracy is not even mentioned; he is no longer accused of 
anything more * than of having borne arms against his country,” 
and collateral facts connected with this principal one; he merely 
asks him, in the last place, “if he had any knowledge of the plot, 
and if in case it succeeded, he was not to enter Alsace.” He 
takes no more pains to invoke false pretexts, he contents him: 
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self with a reason which is sufficient for condemning him to 
death, for this was all he wanted. 

While preparations were being made for this tragic event, 
Bonaparte remained shut up in Malmaison, inaccessible to every 
one except his most intimate familiars. He recited to them, 
they say, verses from our most celebrated poets on the subject of 
clemency, in order to stop their supplications by giving utterance 
to sentiments that did not exist in his heart. Réal and Savary 
had continual interviews with him, and they arranged together 
the measures to be taken. As noone cared to fix his name toa 
dishonorable decree, the prince was to be tried by a commission 
composed of the colonels of the garrison of Paris, men of great 
devotion, and incapable of discerning the gravity of the act 
demanded of them. Réal was not to compromise himself by 
taking part in an examination that was only a form; his place 
was to be supplied by a captain reporter chosen by Murat. If 
the prisoner should ask to be allowed to see Bonaparte, no 
attention was to be paid to his demand. The First Consul 
ordered that the sentence was to be executed immediately, a 
sinister expression which clearly indicated the nature of that 
sentence. Notwithstanding all the lies that have been told 
about this incident of his life, there is no trace of a fact which 
proves that he experienced a moment’s hesitation; everything 
shows, on the contrary, that a murder was never more coldly 
committed. He has been represented as walking by himself 
for hours together in the avenues of Malmaison, restless, hesi- 
tating, and in an anxious state of mind. “The proof of his 
agitation,” it has been said, “is in his inoccupation, for he dic- 
tated scarcely a single letter during the whole week that he 
stayed at Malmaison, a unique instance of idleness in his lifet? 
A glance at his correspondence from the 15th to the 23d of 
March suffices to show the incorrectness of this assertion; in 
this short space of time he dictated twenty-seven letters, some 
of them of unusual length, and relative to affairs of every kind. 
On the 20th of March alone, a day on which his agitation would 
have been at its height, he dictated ag many as seven, and in 
this number we find a long one written to Soult, in which he 
speaks of nothing but the calibre of the bombs at Boulogne and 
Fort Rouge, the changes to be made in the platforms of the 
gunboats and pinnaces of the Batavian Flotilla, and the “ bales 
of poisoned cotton which the English had vomited upon our 
eoasts to infect the continent,” —an idea that would appear 
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ridiculous under any other circumstances, and one which be: 
speaks a singularly darkened imagination, but not a mind stung 
by remorse. 

The Due d’Enghien reached Paris on the 20th of March, 
about eleven o'clock in the morning; he was detained at the 
gate till four o’clock in the afternoon, evidently for fresh 
orders from Malmaison. From thence he was conducted by 
the outer boulevards to the dungeon of Vincennes, where 
Bonaparte had placed as governor a confidential man, well 
worthy of the work over which he was to preside. It was 
that same Harel who had delivered up to him the innocent 
heads of Arena, Ceracchi, Topino-Lebrun, and Demeryille 
for a crime of which he was the sole instigator and sole per- 
petrator. ‘The prince was then allowed to take some rest and 
refreshment. It has been discovered by a close inquiry that 
was afterward instituted upon this tragical event, that when 
the Duc d’Enghien arrived at Vincennes to be tried, his grave 
was already dug. Toward midnight he was awoke by Captain 
Dautancourt, who commenced a preliminary examination as 
reporter of the commission. His replies were simple, noble, 
and modest, extremely clear and perfectly truthful. He ad- 
mitted that he had served all through the war, first as a vol- 
unteer, and afterwards as major of the vanguard of the Corps 
de Bourbon; that he received pay from England, and had 
nothing else to depend on. But he denied ever having known 
either Dumouriez or Pichegru. At the moment of signing 
the report, he wrote with his own hand upon the minute “ that 
he earnestly demanded to have a private interview with the 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my way of thinking, and 
the horror of my situation,” he added, “*make me hope that he 
will not refuse my demand.” The choice of the hour alone 
indicated that his fate was decided. It is this request of a 
dying man, repeated a few minutes later before the commission, 
and not only foreseen but refused beforehand, as both Hullin 
and Savary attest, that is transformed, in the narrative of St. 
Helena, into a letter which was kept back by Talleyrand, 
always thirsting for the blood of the Bourbons. ‘The duke,” 
says Napoleon, * wrote me a letter, in which he offered me his 
services, and asked for the command of an army, and that 
wretch of a Valleyrand did not give it to me till two days after 
the death of the prince!” This is a twofold and shameful 
ralumny, one against Talleyrand, the other against the Due 
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d@’Enghien, and the latter is particularly odious: it is like a 
blow struck by the executioner on the face of the victim after 
he has beheaded him. The duke wrote no letter at all, much 
less such a discreditable one; but even if he had written it, 
either at Strasburg or Vincennes, it would under no circum- 
stances have been put into the hands of M. Talleyrand. It 
would have been sent with all the other papers straight to 
Malmaison, or, in case of a very improbable confusion, to the 
Grand Judge or Réal, who was charged with the superintend- 
ence of the police, or even to Murat, governor of Paris. It is 
not possible that it was addressed to M. ‘Talleyrand, then min- 
ister of foreign affairs. Supposing him to have been the cruel 
monster that such a deed would denote, Talleyrand was too 
pliant, too cautious, to act thus toward a man hke Bonaparte. 
This anecdote can only do harm to the memory of him who 
invented it, and to the intelligence of those who have sanc- 
tioned it. 

At two o’clock in the morning the prince was brought before 
the military commission that General Hullin presided over. 
By the mournful and immovable countenances of these men, 
accustomed to passive obedience, it was easy to see that they 
had received their orders, and the condemnation of the accused 
was written upon their severe and dejected faces. Everything 
in them and about them declared the melancholy office they 
had accepted; the darkness which surrounded them, the 
mystery with which they proceeded, the silence and isolation 
of this nocturnal hour, the absence of witnesses, of the public, 
of a counsel that is not refused to the worst of murderers, of 
all the forms for protecting the accused, the stealthy alacrity 
with which they hurried through their work, all these mute 
things have a terrible voice which cries: ‘These are not 
judges!” At the sight of their attitude the prisoner divined 
the fate that awaited him. The noble youth stood erect and 
replied with simple and manly dignity to the summary ques- 
tions addressed to him by Hullin. They were put for the sake 
of form, and were merely an abridged repetition of those of the 
captain reporter: they state no other fact than that of having 
borne arms against the Republic, a fact that the prisoner did 
not deny. It is said that when Hullin asked him if he were 
connected with the plot against the life of the First Consul, the 
blood of the Condés boiled within him, and he repelled the 
suspicion with a flush of anger and indignation; but the hard 
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reproaches which twenty years later Savary placed in the mouth 
of Hullin, are devoid of all probability, for the judges were 
more embarrassed than the accused. Hullin, who is a better 
authority, assures us, on the contrary, that he endeavored to 
suggest to the prisoner a reticence that might save him, and 
that he rejected it with lofty resentment, as- unworthy of him- 
self. When the examination was terminated, the prince re- 
peated his demand to have an interview with the First Consul. 
Then Savary, who had hitherto stood in silence before the fire- 
place and behind the president’s chair, said: ‘* Now, this is my 
business.” After remaining half an hour with closed doors, 
for the semblance of a deliberation, and drawing up a decree 
signed in blank, the prisoner was fetched. Harel appeared 
with a torch in his hand; he conducted them through a dark 
passage to a staircase, which led down to the ditch of the cha- 
teau. Here they met a company of Savary’s gendarmes, ar- 
rayed in order of battle; the prince’s sentence was read to him 
by the side of the grave that had been dug for him beforehand, 
into which his body was about to be thrown. A lantern placed 
close to the grave threw its dismal light upon this scene of 
murder. ‘The condemned man, then addressing the bystanders, 
asked if there was any one among them who would take charge 
of the last message of a dying man. An officer stepped out of 
the ranks; the duke confided to him a packet of hair to give 
to a beloved one. A few minutes after he fell before the fire 
of the soldiers. 

Such was this ambush, one of the most cowardly that has 
ever been laid at any period. If we are to believe the excuses 
of those who took part in its execution, no one was responsible 
for it, and fatality alone committed the crime. ‘To all the un- 
fortunate mistakes which were discovered too late in this event 
may be added a last and still more deplorable one, which would 
alone have ruined the prince. Réal, charged with questioning 
him, opened the order which intrusted him with his mission 
when it was too late, and he did not arrive at Vincennes till 
after the execution. But if Réal was’ appointed to examine 
him, how was it that Murat, who cursed the part he had to 
play, took upon himself to confide it to Captain Dautancourt ? 
And if Réal hastened to Vincennes, how was it that he wrote 
two letters to Hullin in the morning, begging him to send a 
copy of the examination and the sentence? Never have more 
miserable subterfuges been imagined, to screen the guilty from 
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the just contempt of history. The same may be said of Sa- 
vary’s story with regard to the reception given him by Bona- 
parte when he went to Malmaison to render an account of his 
mission: “He listened to me with the greatest surprise! He 
fixed his lynx eyes upon me. ‘There is,’ he said, ‘something 
incomprehensible in this. The sentence was not to be pro- 
nounced till Réal had examined the prisoner upon a point 
which it was important for us to clear up. There is a crime 
that leads to nothing !’” The point to be cleared up was still 
the question of identity of the duke with the mysterious per- 
sonage, bald, fair, of middle height! When we think that 
guch impudent inventions have been accepted by a whole gen- 
eration, we are led to ask if falsehood has not in itself a 
savor and an attraction so irresistible for vulgar appetites that 
truth can no longer appear to them other than repulsive! No; 
in the catastrophe of Vincennes there was neither accident, nor 
confusion, nor mistake: everything in it was conceived, pre- 
meditated, and combined with artistic care, and any one must 
have let prejudice destroy common sense, who accepts the 
stories invented by the criminal himself. How could the man, 
whom we see in his correspondence so particular, so attentive 
to the smallest details, so penetrating and so inquisitive with 
regard to the most insignificant agents of the conspiracy, the 
man who dictated the questions to be asked, and directed all 
the proceedings against Querelle and the woman Pocheton, 
suddenly become the sport of quid pro quos, of heedlessness, and 
the tremendous mistakes which are attributed to him, when 
the persons in question were a Bourbon or a Conde? How 
can we admit that a mind so clear-sighted, a character so self- 
willed and imperious, could, in this critical circumstance, have 
been merely a docile puppet in the hands of Talleyrand? No, 
in spite of falsifications and lies, in spite of hypocrisy more 
odious than the crime itself, he cannot escape the responsibility 
of an act which he performed with the utmost calculation; the 
deed will remain his own before God and before men, and his- 
tory will not even admit in his favor that division of ignominy 
which complicity creates for the benefit of the guilty, for in the 
murder of the Due d’Enghien there was one principal author, 
and there were instruments 5 accomplices there were none. 

The news of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien was not 
known in Paris till the evening of the Zist of March; it pro- 
duced a most disastrous impression. It was, in fact, a revival 
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of the terror, but the terror for the benefit of a single man, the 
terror without the fanaticism, without the publicity and broad 
daylight; for the whole of this ignoble tragedy, the arrest, the 
execution, had all taken place at night. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic, deprived of all means of expressing their reprobation, were 
forced to keep silence, and the sensation was transient. Men 
are so inconsistent, even in hatred, that in less than three 
months after the murder those who had been most indignant 
were petitioning the murderer for some place in his ante- 
chambers. There was only one protestation, that of Chateau- 
briand, who resigned his office of chargé d’affaires to the Re- 
public of Valais. lourcroy received a concluding speech, all 
ready prepared, which he hastened to deliver to the Legislative 
Body, to dismiss this assembly. Bonaparte went himself to 
the Council of State and indulged in one of those monologues, 
in which he seemed to attack an imaginary interlocutor, as if 
he felt the condemnation that was hidden under the general 
silence. “The people of Paris were a set of nincompoops ; they 
had always been the misfortune of France! As for public 
opinion, its judgments were to be respected, but its caprices 
were to be despised. Moreover, he had fifty thousand men to 
make the will of the nation respected!” He next entered into 
endless explanations which no one asked of him ; then, as if 
irritated by the obstinate silence around, he hastily broke up 
the sitting. The newspapers had orders to say nothing. The 
Moniteur for that day and the day following, March 22, had 
a perfectly different character ; it was full of mystery, gentle- 
ness, and contrition. On the 21st of March it published on 
the first page a letter from Pope Pius VII. “to his very dear 
son in Jesus Christ, Napoleon Bonaparte, relative to the 
churches of Germany ;” a precious testimony of affection to 
display to pious people in these difficult circumstances. It did 
not contain a word on the tragic event that was in every mouth. 
A short note, however, informed the public of the assemblage of 
emigrants on the right side of the Rhine, “ crowded with these 
new legionaries.””. Without naming the Due d’Enghien, it said 
that “a Bourbon prince, with his staff and bureaux, had taken 
up his residence on this spot, from whence the movement was 
to be directed;” a shameful lie, invented to prepare public 
opinion, for the government had received, several days before, 
the names of eight perfectly inoffensive persons who. sur- 
rounded the prince, and it required singular audacity to trans- 
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form them into a staff and bureaux for recruiting. The next 
day, March 22, the official journal again commenced with an 
article of the most edifying piety; it was more and more 
steeped in devotion.. This time it is the Bishop of Coun- 
stances who vouches for the religious sentiments of the First 
Consul. In the middle of a solemn mass, demanded by the 
soldiers to thank God for the discovery of the conspiracy, the 
bishop proposed for their imitation the enthusiastic faith of 
the new Constantine : “ Soldiers,” he said, “never forget that 
God whom the conqueror of Marengo adores, that God before 
whom we have seen him in the cathedral of Milan bow his 
head, crowned by victory,” etc. After this edifying introduc- 
tion, and at the end of the news of the day, in the most obscure 
corner of the’ official paper, we find a document which seems 
placed there like some insignificant historical notice, without 
preface or reflections, or anything to attract the eye; it is the 
sentence of the Military Commission on one Louis-Antoine 
Henri de Bourbon, Duc d’Enghien. And as a climax to this 
perfidy and premeditated arrangement, the sentence itself is a 
forgery. The original decree, which Réal took to Malmaison, 
had appeared too brutal in its eloquent brevity, and had been 
lengthened by the addition of some judicial forms. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By MADAME DE STAEL. 
(From ‘Corinne.’’) 


[Anne Loviss GERMAINE Necker, by marriage Baroness de Staél-Holstein, 
daughter of Louis XV L's famous finance minister and Suzanne Curchod (Gibbon’s 
former betrothed), was born April 22, 1766. A precocious and sensitive child, 
the stimulus of the brilliant circle gathered about her parents developed her in- 
tellect but impaired her health, and she was sent into the country. At twenty 
her marriage with the Swedish ambassador, De Staél, was arranged. During 
the Revolution she remained in Paris trying to prevent the slaughter of inno- 
cent people, and pleading for the queen; driven out by the Reign of Terror, 
she returned in 1795, became prominent in politics, opposed Napoleon, and was 
ordered out of Paris by him in 1801. After she published ‘+ Corinne "he ex- 
pelled her from France ; in 1812 he suppressed the entire edition of her new 
“‘ Germany,’’ again expelled her, virtually imprisoned her at Coppet, in Switzer- 
land, where she had taken refuge, and harassed her with the meanest persecu- 
tions. She escaped, and lived in Berlin, Moscow, and England till 1815. She 
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died July 14, 1817. Her other chief works are ‘Influence of the Passions,” 
‘‘Delphine,’’? and ‘ Considerations on the French Revolution.” 


“IN THE first place,” said Corinne, “foreigners usually know 
none but our first-rate poets : Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Gua- 
rini, Tasso, and Metastasio ; but we have many others, such as 
Chiabrera, Guidi, Filicaja, and Parini, without reckoning San- 
nazer Politian, who wrote in Latin. All their verses are har- 
moniously colored ; all more or less knew how to introduce the 
wonders of nature and art into their verbal pictures. Doubt- 
less they want the melancholy grandeur of your bards, and 
their knowledge of the human heart ; but does not this kind 
of superiority become the philosopher better than the poet ? 
The brilliant melody of our language is rather adapted to 
describe external objects than abstract meditation ; it is more 
competent to depict fury than sadness; for reflection calls for 
metaphysical expressions, while revenge excites the fancy, and 
banishes the thought of grief. Cesarotti has translated Ossian 
in the most elegant manner; but in reading him we feel that 
his words are in themselves too joyous for the gloomy ideas 
they would recall ; we yield to the charm of our soft phrases, 
as to the murmur of waves or the tints of flowers. What 
more would you exact of poetry? If you ask the nightingale 
the meaning of his song, he can explain but by recommencing 
it; we can only appreciate its music by giving way to the 
impression it makes on us. Our measured lines with rapid 
terminations, composed of two brief syllables, glide along as 
their name (Sdrucciol’) denotes, sometimes imitating the light 
steps of a dance, sometimes, with graver tone, realizing the 
tumult of a tempest or the clash of arms. Our poetry is a 
wonder of imagination; you ought not in it to seek for every 
species of pleasure.” 

“T admit,” returned Nevil, “ that you account as well as 
possible for the beauties and defects of your national poetry ; 
but when these faults, without these graces, are found in prose, 
how can you defend it? what is but vague in the one becomes 
unmeaning in the other. The erowd of common ideas that 
your poets embellish by melody and by figures is served up 
cold in your prose with the most fatiguing pertinacity. ‘The 
greatest portion of your present prose writers use a language 
so declamatory, so diffuse, so abounding in superlatives, that 
one would think they all dealt out the same accepted phrases 
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by word of command, or by a kind of convention. Their style 
is a tissue, a piece of mosaic. They possess in its highest 
degree the art of inflating an idea, or frothing up a sentiment ; 
one is tempted to ask them a similar question to that put by 
the negress to the Frenchwoman in the days of hoop petti- 
coats: ‘Pray, madame, is all that yourself?’ Now how much 
is real beneath this pomp of words, which one true expression 
might dissipate like an idle dream bi 

“ You forget,” interrupted Corinne, ‘ first Machiavelli and 
Boccaccio, then Gravina, Filangieri, and even in our own days, 
Cesarotti, Verri, Bettinelli, and many others who knew both 
how to write and how to think. I agree with you that for the: 
last century or two, unhappy circumstances having deprived 
Italy of her independence, all zeal for truth has been so lost 
that it is often impossible to speak it in any way. The result 
is a habit of resting content with words and never daring to 
approach a thought. Authors, too sure that they can effect 
no change in the state of things, write but to show their wit 
_—the surest way of soon concluding with no wit at all; for 
it is only by directing our efforts to a nobly useful aim that 
we can augment our stock of ideas. When writers can do 
nothing for the welfare of their country ; when indeed their 
means constitute their end ; from leading to no better they 
double in a thousand windings without advancing one step. 
The Italians are afraid of new ideas, rather because they are 
sndolent than from literary servility. By nature they have 
much originality, but they give themselves no time to reflect. 
Their eloquence, so vivid in conversation, chills as they work ; 
beside this, the Southerns feel hampered by prose and can only 
express themselves fully in verse. It is not thus with Frencl: 
literature,” added Corinne to @Erfeuil ;.“ your prose writers 
are often more poetical than your versifiers.”” 

«That is a truth established by classic authorities,” replied 
the count. “ Bossuet, Labruyere, Montesquieu, and Buffon can 
never be surpassed, — especially the first two, who belonged 
to the age of Louis XIV.; they are perfect models for all 
to imitate who can—a hint as important to foreigners as to 
ourselves.” 

“Tecan hardly think,” returned Corinne, “that it were de- 
sirable for distinct countries to lose their peculiarities 5 and I 
dare to tell you, count, that in your own land the national 
orthodoxy which opposes all felicitous innovations must render 
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your literature very barren. Genius is essentially creative ; it 
bears the character of the individual who possesses it. Nature, 
who permits no two leaves to be exactly alike, has given a stil] 
greater diversity to human minds. Imitation, then, is a double 
murder, for it deprives both copy and original of their primitive 
existence.” 

“Would you wish ws,” asked d’Erfeuil, “to admit such 
Gothie barbarisms as Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ or the Span- 
ish and Italian Concetti? What would become of our tasteful 
and elegant style after such a mixture?” 

The Prince Castel Forte now remarked: “I think that we 
all are in want of each other’s aid. The literature of every 
country offers a new sphere of ideas to those familiar with it. 
Charles V. said: ‘The man who understands four languages is 
worth four men.’ What that great genius applied to politics 
is as true in the state of letters. Most foreigners understand 
French ; their views, therefore, are more extended than those 
of Frenchmen, who know no language but their own. Why 
do they not oftener learn other tongues? They would pre- 
serve what distinguishes themselves and might acquire some 
things in which they still are wanting.” 

“You will confess at least,” replied the count, “that there 
is one department in which we have nothing to learn from any 
one. Our theater is decidedly the first in Europe. I cannot 
suppose that the English themselves would think of placing 
their Shakespeare above us.” 

“Pardon me, they do think of it,’ answered Mr, Edgar- 
mond; and, having said this, resumed his previous silence. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the count, with civil contempt, “let 
every man think as he pleases ; but I persist in believing that, 
without presumption, we may call ourselves the highest of all 
dramatic artists. As for the Italians, if I may speak frankly, 
they are in doubt whether there is such an art in the world. 
Music is everything with them; the piece nothing; if a sec- 
ond act possesses a better scena than the first, they begin with 
that ; nay, they will play portions of different operas on the 
same night and between them an act from some prose comedy, 
containing nothing but moral sentences, such as our ancestors 
turned over to the use of other countries, as worn too thread- 
bare for their own. Your famed musicians do what they will 
with your poets. One won’t sing a certain air, unless the word 
Felicitd be introduced ; the tenor demands his Tomba; a third 
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can’t shake unless it be upon Catene. The poor poet must do 
his best to harmonize these varied tastes with his dramatic 
situations. Nor is this the worst; some of them will not 
deign to walk on the stage; they must appear surrounded by 
clouds, or descend from the top of a palace staircase, in order 
to give their entrance due effect. Let an air be sung in ever 
so tender or so furious a passage, the actor must needs bow 
his thanks for the applause it draws down. In Semiramis the 
other night, the specter of Minus paid his respects to the pit 
with an obsequiousness quite neutralizing the awe his costume 
should have created. In Italy, the theater is looked on merely 
as a rendezvous, where you need listen to nothing but the 
songs and the ballet. I may well say they listen to the ballet, 
for they are never quiet till after its commencement ; in itself 
it is the chef-d’weuvre of bad taste; I know not what there is 
to amuse in your ballet beyond its absurdity. I have seen 
Gengis Khan, clothed in ermine and magnanimity, give up 
his crown to the child of his conquered rival and lift him into 
the air upon his foot, a new way of raising a monarch to the 
throne; I have seen the self-devotion of Curtius, in three 2cts, 
full of divertissements. The hero, dressed like an Areadian 
shepherd, had a long dance with his mistress ere he mounted 
a real horse upon the stage and threw himself into a fiery gulf, 
lined with orange satin and gold paper. In fact I have seen 
an abridgment of the Roman history turned into ballets from 
Romulus down to Cesar.” 

“ All that is very true,” mildly replied the Prince of Castel 
Forte ; “but you speak only of our opera, which is in no coun- 
try considered the dramatic theater.” 

“Oh, it is still worse when they represent tragedies or 
dramas not included under the head of those with happy 
catastrophes ; they erowd more horrors into five acts than 
human imagination ever conceived. In one of these pieces 
a lover kills his mistress’ brother, and burns her brains be- 
fore the audience. ‘he fourth act is occupied by the funeral, 
and ere the fifth begins, the lover with the utmost composure 
gives out the next night’s harlequinade; then resumes his 
character, in order to end the play by shooting himself. ‘The 
tragedians are perfect counterparts of the cold exaggerations 
in which they perform, committing the greatest atrocities with 
the most exemplary indifference. If an actor becomes impas- 
sioned, he is called a preacher, so much more emotion is be. 
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trayed in the pulpit than on the stage; and it is lucky that 
these heroes are so peacefully pathetic, since as there is noth- 
ing interesting in your plays, the more fuss they made, the 
more ridiculous they would become ; it were well if they were 
divertingly so; but it is all too monotonous to laugh at. Italy 
has neither tragedy nor comedy ; the only drama truly her 
own is the harlequinade. A thievish, cowardly glutton, an 
amorous or avaricious old dupe of a guardian, are the mate- 
rials.’ You will own that such inventions cost no very great 
efforts, and that the ‘Tartuffe’ and the ‘ Misanthrope’ called 
for some exertion of genius.” This attack displeased the 
Italians, though they laughed at it. In conversation the count 
preferred displaying his wit to his good humor. Natural 
benevolence prompted his actions, but self-love his words. 
Castel Forte and others longed to refute his accusations, but 
they thought the cause would be better defended by Corinne ; 
and as they rarely sought to shine themselves, they were con- 
tent, after citing such names as Maffei, Metastasio, Goldoni, 
Alfieri, and Monti, with begging her to answer Monsieur 
WVErfeuil. Corinne agreed with him that the Italians had no 
national theater; but she sought to prove that circumstances, 
and not want of talent, had caused this deficiency. “ Com- 
edy,” she said, ‘as depending on observation of manners, can 
only exist in a country accustomed to a great varied popula- 
tion. Italy is animated by violent passions or effeminate en- 
joyments. Such passions give birth to crimes that confound 
all shades of character. But that ideal comedy, which suits 
all times, all countries, was invented here. Harlequin, panta- 
Joon, and clown are to be found in every piece of that descrip- 
tion. Everywhere they have rather masks than faces; that is, 
they wear the physiognomy of their class, and not of individ- 
uals. Doubtless our modern authors found these parts all 
made to their hands, like the pawns of a chessboard ; but 
these fantastic creations, which, from one end of Europe to 
the other, still amuse not only children, but men whom fancy 
renders childish, surely give the Italians some claim on the 
art of comedy. Observation of the human heart is an inex- 
haustible source of literature ; but nations rather romantic 
than reflective yield themselves more readily to the delirium 
of joy than to philosophic satire. Something of sadness lurks 
beneath the pleasantry founded on a knowledge of mankind ; 
the most truly inoffensive gayety is that which is purely 
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imaginative. Not that Italians do not shrewdly study those 
with whom they are concerned. They detect the most private 
thoughts, as subtly as others; but they are not wont to make 
a literary use of the acuteness which marks their conduct. 
Perhaps they are reluctant to generalize and to publish their 
discoveries. Prudence may forbid their wasting on mere plays 
what may serve to guide their behavior, or converting into 
witty fictions that which they find so useful in real life. 
Nevertheless, Machiavelli, who has made known all the secrets 
of criminal policy, may serve to show of what terrible sagacity 
the Italian mind is capable. Goldoni, who lived in Venice, 
where society is at its best, introduced more observation into 
his work than is commonly found. Yet his numerous come- 
dies want variety both of character and situation. They seem 
modeled, not on life, but on the generality of the theatrical 
pieces. Irony is not the true character of Italian wit. It 1s 
Ariosto, and not Moliére, who can amuse us here. Gozzi, the 
rival of Goldoni, had much more irregular originality. He 
gave himself up freely to his genius; mingling buffoonery with 
magic, imitating nothing in nature, but dealing with those 
fairy chimeras that bear the mind beyond the boundaries of 
this world. He had a prodigious success in his day, and per- 
haps is the best specimen of Italian comic faney ; but, to ascer- 
tain what our tragedy and comedy might become, they must 
be allowed a theater and a company. A host of small towns 
dissipate the few resources that might be collected. That 
division of states, usually so favorable to public welfare, is 
destructive of it here. We want a center of light and power, 
to pierce the mists of surrounding prejudice. ‘The authority 
of a government would be a blessing, if it contended with the 
ignorance of men, isolated among themselves, in separate 
provinees, and, by awakening emulation, gave life to a people 
now content with a dream.” 

These and other discussions were spiritedly put forth by 
Corinne; she equally understood the art of that light and 
rapid style, which insists on nothing, —in her wish to please, 
adopting each by turns, though frequently abandoning herself 
to the talent which had rendered her so celebrated as an im- 
provisatrice. Often did she call on Castel Forte to support her 
opinions by his own ; but she spoke so well, that all her audi- 
tors listened with delight, and could not have endured an 
interruption. Mr. Edgarmond, above all, could never have 
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wearied of seeing and hearing her; he havdly dared explain to 
himself the admiration she excited, and whispered some words 
of praise, trusting that she would understand, without obliging 
him to repeat them. He felt, however, so anxious to hear het 
sentiments on tragedy, that, in spite of his timidity, he risked 
the question. “Madame,” he said, “it appears to me that 
tragedies are what your literature wants most. I think that 
yours comes less near an equality with our own, than children 
ilo to men; for childish sensibility, if light, is genuine ; while 
your serious dramas are so stilted and unnatural, that they 
stifle all emotion. Am I not right, my lord?” he added, turn- 
ing his eyes toward Nevil, with an appeal for assistance, and 
astonished at himself for having dared to say so much before 
so large a party. 

“JT think just as you do,” returned Oswald; “ Metastasio, 
whom they vaunt as the bard of love, gives that passion the 
same coloring in all countries and situations. His songs, 
indeed, abound with grace, harmony, and lyric beauty, espe- 
cially when detached from the dramas to which they belong ; 
but it is impossible for us, whose Shakespeare is indisputably 
the poet who has most profoundly fathomed the depths of 
human passions, to bear with the fond pair who fill nearly all 
the scenes of Metastasio, and, whether called Achilles or 
Thyrsis, Brutus or Corilas, all sing, in the same strain, the 
martyrdom they endure, and depict, as a species of insipid 
idiocy, the most stormy impulse that can wreck the heart of 
man. It is with real respect for Alfieri that I venture a few 
comments on his works, their aim is so noble! The sentiments 
of the author so well accord with the life of the man, that his 
tragedies ought always to be praised as so many great actions, 
even though they may be criticised in a literary sense. Tt 
strikes me that some of them have a monotony in their vigor, 
as Metastasio’s have in their sweetness. Alfieri gives us such 
a profusion of energy and worth, or such an exaggeration of 
violence and guilt, that it is impossible to recognize one human 
being among his heroes. Men are never either so vile or so 
generous as he describes them. ‘The object is to contrast vice 
with virtue ; but these contrasts lack the gradations of truth. 
If tyrants were obliged to put up with half he makes their 
victims say to their faces, one would really feel tempted to pity 
them. In the tragedy of ‘ Octavia,’ this outrage of probability 
is most apparent. Seneca lectures Nero, as if the one were the 
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bravest, and the other the most patient, of men. The master of 
the world allows himself to be insulted, and put in a rage, 
scene after scene, as if it were not in his own power to end all 
this by a single word. It is certain that, in these continual 
dialogues, Seneca utters maxims which one might pride to hear 
in a harangue or read in a dissertation ; but is this the way to 
give an idea of tyranny ? instead of investing it with terror, to 
set it up as a block against which to tilt with wordy weapons ! 
Had Shakespeare represented Nero surrounded by trembling 
slaves, who scarce dared answer the most indifferent question, 
himself vainly endeavoring to appear at ease, and Seneca at his 
side, composing the Apology for Agrippina’s murder, would 
not our horror have been a thousand times more great? and, 
for one reflection made by the author, would not millions have 
arisen, in the spectator’s mind, from the silent rhetoric of so 
true a picture ?” 

Oswald might have spoken much longer ere Corinne would 
have interrupted him, so fascinated was she by the sound of his 
voice and the turn of his expression. Scarce could she remove 
her gaze from his countenance, even when he ceased to speak 5 
then, as her friends eagerly asked what she thought of Italian 
tragedy, she answered by addressing herself to Nevil. 

“My lord, I so entirely agree with you, that it is not asa 
disputant I reply, but to make some exceptions to your, per- 
haps, too general rules. It is true that Metastasio is rather a 
lyric than a dramatic poet ; and that he depicts love rather as 
one of the fine arts that embellish life, than as the secret source 
of our deepest joys and sorrows. Although our poetry has been 
chiefly devoted to love, I will hazard the assertion that we have 
more truth and power in our portraitures of every other passion. 
For amatory themes, a kind of conventional style has been 
formed among us; and poets are inspired by what they have 
read, not by their own feelings. Love as it is in Italy bears 
not the slightest resemblance to love such as our authors 
describe. 

“JT know but one romance, the ‘ Fiammetta’ of Boccaccio, 
in which the passion is attired in its truly national colors. 
Italian love is a deep and rapid impression, more frequently 
betrayed by the silent ardor of our deeds, than by ingenious 
and highly wrought language. Our literature in general bears 
but a faint stamp of our manners. We are too humbly modest 
to found tragedies on our own history, or fill them with our 
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own emotions. Alfieri, by a singular chance, was transplanted 
from antiquity into modern times. He was born for action, 
yet permitted but to write: his style resented this restraint. 
He wished by a literary road to reach a political goal; a noble 
one, but such as spoils all works of fancy. He was impatient 
of living among learned writers and enlightened readers, who, 
nevertheless, cared for nothing serious, but amused themselves 
with madrigals and novelettes. Alfieri sought to give his 
tragedies a more austere character. He retrenched everything 
that could interfere with the interest of his dialogue, as if de- 
termined to make his countrymen do penance for their natural 
vivacity. Yet he was much admired, because he was truly 
great, and because the inhabitants of Rome applaud all praise 
bestowed on the ancient Romans, as if it belonged to them- 
selves. They are amateurs of virtue, as of the pictures their 
galleries possess ; but Alfieri has not created anything that 
may be called the Italian drama, — that is, a school of tragedy 
in which a merit peculiar to Italy may be found. He has not 
even characterized the manners of the times and countries he 
selected. His ‘ Pazzi, ‘ Virginia, and ‘ Philip II.’ are replete 
with powerful and elevated thought; but you éverywhere find 
the impress of Alfieri, not that of the scene nor of the period 
assumed. Widely as he differs trom all French authors in 
most respects, he resembles them in the habit of painting every 
subject he touches with the hues of his own mind.” At this 
allusion, d’Erfeuil observed : — 

“It would be impossible for ws to brook on our stage either 
the insignificance of the Grecians, or the monstrosities of Shake- 
speare. The French have too much taste. Our drama stands 
alone for elegance and delicacy ; to introduce anything foreign, 
were to plunge us into barbarism.” 

“ You would as soon think of surrounding France with the 
great wall of China!” said Corinne, smiling: “yet the rare 
beauties of your tragic authors would be better developed, if 
you would sometimes permit others besides Frenchmen to 
appear in their scenes. But we, poor Italians, would lose much 
by confining ourselves to rules that must confer on us less 
honor than constraint. The national character ought to form 
the national theater. We love the fine arts, music, scenery, 
even pantomime ; all, in fact, that strikes our senses. How, 
then, can a drama, of which eloquence is the best charm, con- 
tent us? In vain did Alfieri strive to reduce us to this; he 
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himself felt that his system was too rigorous. His ‘Saul,’ 
Maffei’s ‘ Merope,’ Monti’s ‘ Aristodemus,’ above all, the poetry 
of Dante (though he never wrote a tragedy), seem to give the 
best notion of what the dramatic art might become here. In 
‘Merope’ the action is simple, but the language glorious; why 
should such style be interdicted in our plays? Verse becomes 
so magnificent in Italian, that we ought to be the last people 
to renounce its beauty. Alfieri, who, when he pleased, could 
excel in every way, has in his ‘Saul’ made superb use of lyric 
poetry; and, indeed, music itself might there be very happily 
introduced, not to interrupt the dialogue, but to calm the fury 
of the king, by the harp of David. We possess such delicious 
music, as may well inebriate all mental power; we ought, there- 
fore, instead of separating, to unite these attributes; not by 
making our hero2s sing, which destroys their dignity, but by 
choruses, like those of the ancients, connected by natural links 
with the main situation, as often happens in real life. Far 
from rendering the Italian drama less imaginative, I think we 
ought in every way to increase the illusive pleasure of the 
audience. Our lively taste for music, ballet, and spectacle is 
a proof of powerful fancy, and a necessity to interest ourselves 
incessantly even in thus sporting with serious images, instead 
of rendering them more severe than they need be, as did Alfieri. 
We think it our duty to applaud whatever is grave and majes- 
tic, but soon return to our natural tastes; and are satisfied 
with any tragedy so it be embellished by that variety which 
the English and Spaniards so highly appreciate. Monti’s 
‘ Aristodemus’ partakes the terrible pathos of Dante and has 
surely a just title to our pride. Dante, so versatile a master- 
spirit, possessed a tragic genius, which would have produced a 
grand effect if he could have adapted it to the stage ; he knew 
how to set before the eye whatever passed in the soul ; he made 
us not only feel but look upon despair. Had he written plays 
they must have affected young and old, the many as well as the 
few. Dramatic literature must be in some way popular ; a 
‘whole nation constitute its judges.” 
“ Since the time of Dante,” said Oswald, “Italy has played 
a great political part — ere it can boast a national tragic school 
great events must call forth, in real life, the emotions which 
become the stage. Of all literary chefs-d’wwore, a tragedy most 
thoroughly belongs to a whole people; the author’s genius is 
matured by the public spirit of his audience ; by the governe 
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ment and manners of his country ; by all, in fact, which recurs 
each day to the mind forming the moral being, even as the air 
we breathe invigorates our physical life. The Spaniards, whom 
you resemble in climate and in creed, have, nevertheless, far 
more dramatic talent. Their pieces are drawn from their his- 
tory, their chivalry, and religious faith ; they are original and 
animated. ‘Their success in this way may restore them to their 
former fame as a nation; but how can we found in Italy a style 
of tragedy which she has never possessed ?” 
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FATHER WILLIAM. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
{For biographical sketch, see page 245. ] 


« You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, — 
“The few locks that are left you are gray; 

You are hale, Father William, —a hearty old man: 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“Tn the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“T remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


« You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone: 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“Tn the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“T remembered that youth could not last: 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past.” 


“ You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death: 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“T am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied ; 
“Tet the cause thy attention engage : 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
DELIVERED THE ADEDICATION Ol THE 
CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG, NOVEMBER 19, 
1863. 


[AprAnam Linco.n, the sixteenth President of the United States, was 
born in a log cabin in Hardin County, Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1809. His father, 
Thomas Lincoln, was descended from a Quaker family of English origin. 
His mother, Nancy Hanks, was ‘Thomas Lincoln’s first wife. His early 
life was one of poverty and struggle. When he became of age, soon after 
the family moved to Illinois in 1830, he left home and engaged in various 
occupations. He was admitted to the bar in 1836, and began the practice 
of the law in Springfield in the following year. As Captain and after- 
wards as a Private he served in the Black Hawk War in 1832. In 1834 
he was elected a Whig member of the Illinois State Legislature, and Whig 
member of congress from Illinois in 1847, As Republican candidate for 
the Senate in 1858 he debated the all-important question of the constitu- 
tionality of slavery with Stephen A. Douglas, the Democratie Candidate. 
This discussion attracted the attention of the country, and in 1860 he 
was nominated as candidate for the Presidency by the Republican party, 
and elected by an easy majority, as against John C. Breckenridge and 
Stephen A. Douglas, candidates for the Northern and Southern Democrats, 
and was inaugurated on March 4, 1861. His election was the signal for 
the secession of the slave states, one after another, and for the formation 
of the Confederacy. The country was plunged into Civil War, when the 
first gun was fired on Fort Sumpter by the Secessionists of North Caro- 
lina, April 12, 1861. On the 15th the President issued a call for 75,000 
volunteers, and on the 19th proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports. 
On September 22, 1862, Lincoln issued a proclamation emancipating all 
slaves in states or parts of states which should still be in rebellion on 
Jan. 1, 1863. He was re-elected President by the Republican Party in 
1864, as against Geo. B. McClellan, candidate for the Democratic party, and 
began his second term of office March 4, 1865. Lincoln entered Richmond 
at the head of the Federal Army April 4, following the flight of the Con- 
federate Government. In the midst of his activities for the reconstruction 
of the South he was shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Theatre, Wash- 
ington, April 14, 1865, and died the following day.] 


“ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
eated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“ Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that na- 
tion might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
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secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


THE CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Arter a brief sketch of the early life of Abraham Lincoln, 
and ‘of the crisis which the United States of America was 
facing in 1866, Robert Ingersoll says: 

“From the heights of philosophy — standing above the con- 
tending hosts, above the prejudices, the sentimentalities of the 
day — Lincoln was great enough and brave enough and wise 
enough to utter these prophetie words: 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand. TI believe 
this Government cannot permanently endure half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I do not 
expect the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all the one thing or the other. Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of th, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it further until it becomes alike lawful in all the States, 
old as well as new, North as well as South,’ 
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“This declaration was the standard around which gathered 
the grandest political party the world has ever seen, and this 
declaration made Lincoln the leader of that vast host. In this, 
the first great crisis, Lincoln uttered the victorious truth that 
made him the foremost man in the Republic. 

“The Republican party nominated him for the Presidency 
and the people decided at the polls that a house divided against 
itself could not stand, and that slavery had cursed soul and soil 
enough. 

“Tt is not a common thing to elect a really great man to 
fill the highest official position. I do not say that the great 
Presidents have been chosen by accident. Probably it would 
be better to say that they were the favorites of a happy chance. 
The average man is afraid of genius. He feels as an awkward 
man feels in the presence of a sleight-of-hand performer. He 
admires and suspects. Genius appears to carry too much sail 
-—to lack prudence, has too much courage. The ballast of dull- 
ness inspires confidence. By a happy chance Lincoln was 
nominated and elected in spite of his fitness — and the patient, 
gentle, just and loving man was called upon to bear as great 
a burden as man has ever borne. 

“Then eame another crisis—the crisis of Secession and 
Ciyil War. Again Lincoln spoke the deepest feeling and the 
highest thought of the Nation, In his first message he said: 

“<The central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy.’ 
He also showed conclusively that the North and South, in spite 
of secession, must remain face to face — that physically they 
could not separate — that they must have more or less com- 
merce, and that this commerce must be carried on either be- 
tween the two sections as friends, or as aliens. This situation 
and its consequences he pointed out to absolute perfection in 
these words: 


“Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can make 
laws? Clan treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens 
than laws among friends?’ 


“ After having stated fully and fairly the philosophy of 
the conflict, after having said enough to satisfy any calm and 
thoughtful mind, he addressed himself to the hearts of Amer- 
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ica. Probably there are few finer passages in literature than 
the close of Lincoln’s inaugural address: 


““T am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break, our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory stretching from every battlefield and patriotic grave 
to every loving heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature.’ 


“ Abraham Lincoln — strange mingling of mirth and tears, 
of the tragic and grotesque, of cap and crown, of Socrates and 
Democritus, of Asop and Marcus Aurelius, of all that is gentle 
and just, humorous and honest, merciful, wise, laughable, lov- 
able and divine, and all consecrated to the use of man; while 
through -all, and over all, were an overwhelming sense of obli- 
gation, of chivalric loyalty to truth, and upon all, the*shadow 
of the tragic end. 

“Nearly all the great historic characters are impossible 
monsters, disproportioned by flattery, or by calumny deformed. 
We know nothing of their peculiarities, or nothing but their 
peculiarities. About these oaks there clings none of the earth 
of humanity. 

“Washington is now only a steel engraving. About the 
real man who lived and loved and hated and schemed, we know 
but little. The glass through which we look at him is of such 
high magnifying power that the features are exceedingly in- 
distinct. 

“Hundreds of people are now engaged in smoothing out 
the lines of Lincoln’s face — forcing all features to the com- 
mon mould — so that he may be known, not as he really was, 
but, according to their poor standard, as he should have been. 
Lincoln was not a type. He stands alone — no ancestors, no 
fellows, and no successors. 

“ Te had the advantage of living in a new country, of social 
equality, of personal freedom, of seeing in the horizon of his 
future the perpetual star of hope. He preserved his individ- 
uality and his self-respect. THe knew and mingled with men 
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of every kind; and, after all, men are the best books. He 
became acquainted with the ambitions and hopes of the heart, 
the means used to accomplish ends, the springs of action and 
the seeds of thought. He was familiar with nature, with actual 
things, with common facts. He loved and appreciated the 
poem of the year, the drama of the seasons. 

“Tn a new country a man must possess at least three virtues 
— honesty, courage and generosity. In cultivated society, cul- 
tivation is often more important than soil. A well-executed 
counterfeit passes more readily than a blurred genuine. It 1s 
necessary only to observe the unwritten laws of society — to 
be honest enough to keep out of prison, and generous enough 
to subscribe in public — where the subscription can be defended 
as an investment. In a new country, character is essential; in 
the old, reputation is sufficient. In the new, they find what a 
man really is; in the old, he generally passes for what he 
resembles. People separated only by distance are much nearer 
together than those divided by the walls of caste. 

“Tt is no advantage to live in a great city, where poverty 
degrades and failure brings despair. The fields are lovelier 
than paved streets, and the great forests than walls of brick. 
Oaks and elms are more poetic than steeples and chimneys. 
In the country is the idea of home. There you sce the rising 
and the setting sun; you become acquainted with the stars 
and clouds. The constellations are your friends. You hear 
the rain on the roof and listen to the rhythmic sighing of the 
winds. You are thrilled by the resurrection called Spring, 
touched and saddened by Autumn — the grace and poetry of 
death. Every field is a picture, a landscape; every landseape 
a poem; every flower a tender thought, and every forest a 
fairy-land. In the country you preserve your identity — your 
personality. There you are an ageregation of atoms, but in 
the city you are only an atom of an ageregation. In the coun- 
try you keep your cheek close to the breast of Nature. You are 
calmed and ennobled by the space, the amplitude and scope 
of earth and sky — by the constancy of the stars. 

“ Lincoln never finished his education. To the night of his 
death he was a pupil, a learner, an inquirer, a seeker after 
knowledge. You have no idea how many men are spoiled by 
what is called education. For the most part, colleges are places 
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where pebbles are polished and diamonds are dimmed. If 
Shakespeare had graduated at Oxford, he might have been a 
quibbling attorney, or a hypocritical parson. Lincoln was a 
great lawyer. There is nothing shrewder in this world than 
intelligent honesty. Perfect candor is sword and shield. He 
understood the nature of man. As a lawyer he endeavored to 
get at the truth, at the very heart of a case. He was not willing 
even to deceive himself. No matter what his interest said, what 
his passion demanded, he was great enough to find the truth 
and strong enough to pronounce judgment against his own 
desires. 

“ Lincoln was a many-sided man, acquainted with smiles 
and tears, complex in brain, single in heart, direct as light; 
and his words, candid as mirrors, gave the perfect image of 
his thought. He was neyer afraid to ask — never too dignified 
to admit that he did not know. No man had keener wit, or 
kinder humor. 

“Tt may be that humor is the pilot of reason. People 
without humor drift unconsciously into absurdity. Humor sees 
the other- side — stands in the mind like a spectator, a good- 
natured critic, and gives its opinion before judgment is reached. 
sIumor goes with good nature, and good nature is the climate 
of reason. In anger, reason abdicates and malice extinguishes 
the torch. Such was the humor of Lincoln that he could tell 
even unpleasant truths as charmingly as most men can tell the 
things we wish to hear. He was not solemn. Solemnity is 
a mask worn by ignorance and hypocrisy — it is the preface, 
prologue, and index to the cunning or the stupid. THe was 
natural in his life and thought — master of the story-teller’s 
art, in illustration apt, in application perfect, liberal in speech, 
shocking Pharisees and prudes, using any word that wit could 
disinfect. Tle was a logician. THis logic shed light. In its- 
presence the obscure became luminous, and the most complex 
and intricate political and metaphysical knots seemed to untie 
themselves. Logie is the necessary product of intelligence and 
sincerity. It cannot be learned. It is the child of a clear head 
and a good heart. 

“Lincoln was candid, and with candor often deceived the 
deceitful. He had intellect without arrogance, genius without 
pride, and religion without cant — that is to say, without big- 
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otry and without deceit. He was an orator —clear, sincere, 
natural. He did not pretend. He did not say what he thought 
others thought, but what he thought. 

“Tf you wish to be sublime you must be natural — you 
must keep close to the grass. You must sit by the fireside of 
the heart; above the clouds it is too cold. You must be simple 
in your speech; too much polish suggests insincerity. 

“The great orator idealizes the real, transfigures the com- 
mon, makes even the inanimate throb and thrill, fills the gallery 
of the imagination with statues and pictures perfect in form 
and color, brings to light the gold hoarded by memory the 
miser, shows the glittering coin to the spendthrift hope, en- 
riches the brain, ennobles the heart, and quickens the con- 
science. Between his lips words bud and blossom. 

“Tf you wish to know the difference between an orator and 
an elocutionist — between what is felt and what is said — 
between what the heart and brain can do together and what 
the brain can do alone — read Lincoln’s wondrous speech at 
Gettysburg, and then the oration of Edward Everett. The 
speech of Lincoln will never be forgotten. It will live until 
languages are dead and lips are dust. The oration of Everett 
will never be read. 

“ The elocutionists believe in the virtue of voice, the sublim- 
ity of syntax, the majesty of long sentences, and the genius of 
gesture. The orator loves the real, the simple, the natural. He 
places the thought above all. THe knows that the greatest ideas 
should be expressed in the shortest words — that the greatest 
statues need the least drapery. 

“ Lincoln was an immense personality — firm but not obsti- 
nate. Obstinacy is egotism — firmness, heroism. He influ- 
enced others without effort, unconsciously; and they submitted 
to him as men submit to nature — unconsciously. He was 
severe with himself, and for that reason lenient with others. 
He appeared to apologize for being kinder than his fellows. 
He did merciful things as stealthily as others committed crimes. 
Almost ashamed of tenderness, he said and did the noblest 
words and deeds with that charming confusion, that awkward- 
ness, that is the perfect grace of modesty. 

“ As a noble man, wishing to pay a small debt to a poor 
neighbor, reluctantly offers a hundred-dollar bill and asks for 
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change, fearing that he may be suspected either of making a dis- 
play of wealth or a pretence of payment, so Lincoln hesitated to 
show his wealth of goodness, even to the best he knew; a great 
man stooping, not wishing to make his fellows feel that they 
were small or mean. By his candor, by his kindness, by his per- 
fect freedom from restraint, by saying what he thought, and say- 
ing it absolutely in his own way, he made it not only possible, 
but popular, to be natural. THe was the enemy of mock solem- 
nity, of the stupidly respectable, of the cold and formal. He 
wore no official robes either on his body or his soul. He never 
pretended to be more or less, or other, or different, from what he 
really was. He had the unconscious naturalness of Nature’s 
self, 

“He built upon the rock. The foundation was secure and 
broad. The structure was a pyramid, narrowing as it rose. 
Through days and nights of sorrow, through years of grief and 
pain, with unswerving purpose, ‘with malice towards none, 
with charity for all,’ with infinite patience, with unclouded 
vision, he hoped and toiled. Stone after stone was laid, until 
at last the Proclamation found its place. On that the Goddess 
stands. 

“Tle knew others, because perfectly acquainted with him- 
self. He cared nothing for place, but everything for princi- 
ple; little for money, but everything for independence. Where 
no principle was involved, easily swayed —willing to go 
slowly, if in the right direction — sometimes willing to stop; 
but he would not go back, and he would not go wrong. He 
was willing to wait. He knew that the event was not waiting, 
and that fate was not the fool of chance. He knew that sla- 
very had defenders, but no defence, and that they who attack 
the right must wound themselves. He was neither tyrant nor 
slave. Je neither knelt nor scorned. With him, men were 
neither great nor small — they were right or wrong. 

“Through manners, clothes, titles, rags and race he saw the 
real — that which is. Beyond accident, policy, compromise 
and war he saw the end. He was patient as Destiny, whose 
indecipherable hieroglyphs were so deeply graven on his sad 
and tragie face. 

“ Nothing discloses real character like the use of power. It 
is easy for the weak to be gentle. Most people can bear ad- 
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versity. But if you wish to know what a man really is, give 
him power. This is the supreme test. It is the glory of Lin- 
coln that, having almost absolute power, he never abused it, 
except on the side of merey. Wealth could not purchase, power 
could not awe, this divine, this loving man. 

“ He knew no fear except the fear of doing wrong. Hating 
slavery, pitying the master — seeking to conquer, not persons, 
but prejudices — he was the embodiment of the self-denial, the 
courage, the hope and the nobility of a Nation. He spoke not 
to inflame, not to upbraid, but to convince. Tle raised his 
hands, not to strike, but in benediction. He longed to pardon. 

‘He loved to see the pearls of joy on the cheeks of a wife 
whose husband he had reseued from death. 

“ Lincoln was the grandest figure of the fiercest civil war. 
He is the gentlest memory of our world.” 
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